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COMMON PLACE BOO® 


1438. THE USE OE THE PLOUaH KNOWN TO THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 

Heeren {African Nations^ vol. i. p. 60) observes that in conse- 
quence of the inundation of the Nile, the soil, thus manured 
by slime, “ requires only to be sowed, digging or ploughing being 
alike unnecessary.” But he adds (p. 61), “ The use of the plough, 
however, in the cultivation of the soil, has not remained un- 
known in Egypt ; it is met with pn the monuments.” See also 
vol. ii. p. 158, where Heeren observes that the sower is repre- 
sented as walking before the plough, from which he infers that it 
was used as we employ the harrow, to cover the strewed seed 
(and see pp. 344, 345). 

On this head the modem Arabs have not much to boast of 
(see Wellsted^s Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 281). 
Mr. Eae has some ingenious remarks on the origin of the plough 
{New Principles of Economy^ Boston, 8vo, 1834, pp. 227-229). He 
says that the cause of its improvement has been the transfer of it 
from one country to another, where the soil being different, ne- 
cessity has produced invention by acting on experience. Chevenix 
is hasty and superficial {Essay on National Character^ 8vo, 1832, 
vol. ii. p. 5). The Javanese plough is described in Crawford’s 
History of the Indian Archipelago, Edinb. 8vo, 1820, vol. i. p, 348. 

1439. ORIGIN OF THE NOMES OR DISTRICTS OF EGYPT. 

See Heeren’s African Nations, Oxford, 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. pp. 
108-112. He says they were originally temples round which 
cities were formed. 

1440. THE HTKSOS OR SHEPHERD KINGS OF EGYPT. 

See Heeren’s African Nations, Oxforc^ 1838, vol. ii. He says 
(p. 114) that the name is explained by Manetho, Hyhy king, and 

VOL. II. B 
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So8i slieplierd, but tliat according to Josephus it means captives. 
They were Arabians, overran Lower and Middle Egypt, took 
Memphis, and built Avares near Pelusium (p. 114). Josephus 
says that they remained in Egypt five hundred and eleven years, 
but this must include the wars which preceded their domination. 
Josephus mentions six of these kings, who reigned one hundred 
and sixty years ; but according to Manetho their dominion lasted 
only one hundred and three years (p. 114). Memphis was their 
capital, and they probably built the pyramids (p, 115), for 
Herodotus says that they spoke of the pyramids as the wouk of 
the Shepherd Phililis. But (at page 194) he says they were 
“ probably of Ethiopian origin.” They were expelled from Egypt 
by Thalmosis, king of Thebes (p. 116) about b.c. 1700 (p. 117). 
According to Manetho, it was during their dominion that the 
elevation of Joseph took place, and,” adds Heeren (p. 1 14), 
“ the favourable reception of Joseph’s family leading a shepherd 
life will be certainly most explicable during the sway of the 
Shepherd dynasty.” But this is contradicted by the fact that 
Joseph says “every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians,” Gren. xlvi. 34; and Heeren himself (pp. 156-158) ascribes 
their hatred of shepherds rather to their love of agriculture than 
to any political cause. The glorious expulsion of the Hyksos is 
depicted on many of the Egyptian monuments, and at Karnac, 
one of the great temples of Thebes, is a full representation of the 
history of the war (pp. 117, 118), where we find the Arabs with 
their herds of cattle clearly traceable (p. 118). 

1. Bruce {Travels^ Edinburgh, 1790, vol. i. p. 387) says, 
“ Hycsos, sounded by us Agsos, which signifies armed shepherdsJ*^ 
2. See Stukeley’s Abury, London, 1743, p. 71. 3. (Humboldt 

(Cosmos^ edit. Otte, 1848, vol. ii. p. 576) says, “the Semitic or 
Aramseic origin of the Hyksos, who put an end to the old king- 
dom under the 12th dynasty, 2200 years before our era., is now 
almost universally admitted by all historians.” 

1441. DIVISION OF THE ANCIENT EOTPTIANS INTO CASTES. 

See Heeren’s African Nations, Oxford, 1838, vol. ii. He says 
(pp. 119-120) that the most brilliant period of Egypt was from 
B.c. 1500 to B.C. 800, during which time the divisions into castes 
was finally consummated (p. 121). The priests were of course the 
highest caste; and it was probably (p. 125) a daughter of the 
high priest whom Joseph married. Eespecting the priest caste, 
see pp. 125-130. For the warrior caste, see pp. 131-136, and 
for the trading^caste 136-140. There was also a caste composed 
of navigators of the Nile (pp. 140, 141) ; one of interpreters (pp. 
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I4I5 142) ; and one of herdsmen (pp. 143-148). The kings of 
Egypt did not generally belong to the priest caste, but probably 
to the warrior caste (p. 150). So completely were the Egyptians 
imbued with this spirit of caste that we find (p. 162) not only 
a caste of physicians, but physicians for particular members of 
the body, and for the disease to which they were subject; and 
the very prostitutes formed a separate caste (p. 339). 

McCulloch says that the strictness with which the Indians 
observe caste is greatly exaggerated {Dictionary of Commerce^ 
1849, pp. 554-556). In one part of Madagascar, scarcely any 
one will eat beef “ unless it is killed by one descended from a 
race of kings” {Drurfs Madagascar^ 8vo, 1743, p. 154). 1. 

Heereu says (p. 130) that everything relating to the Egyptian 
priests has been collected by De Schmidt in his De Sacrificiis 
et Sacerdotibus jEgyptorum, Tubingse, 1768, 8vo. 2. The 
Ceylonese are divided into castes (see PercivaVs Ceylon^ 4to, 
1805, 2nd edit. pp. 258-260, 269). 3. The Malagasy have a 

sort of caste ; for Ellis {Histo'i'y of Madagascar^ voL i. p. 164) 
says, Certain ranks are not permitted under any circumstance 
to intermarry ; ” and see further on the three limitations as to 
caste. However the civil and military professions “are not 
hereditary” (p. 293). 4. Harvard (^Mission to Ceylon and India^ 
8vo, 1823, pp. xliii.) says, “ The distinction of caste which pre- 
vails among the natives of Continental India is found also 
among the Singalese, though not in so rigid a degree as on the 
Continent. In Ceylon it is of a more political character than 
among the Hindoos.” But from the anecdote Harvard (p. xlii.) 
himself relates, it is evident that the division into caste is 
social as well as political. 5. A. W. Schlegel has defended the 
institution of castes (see pp- xxxix. xl. of his Preface to Prichard^s 
Egyptian Mythology^ 8VO5 1838). Prichard himself has some 
good remarks on the Egyptian castes (see pp. 373-378, and 
397-404). He is inclined to think (p. 375) that the opinion 
that the Hindoo castes were originally different nations may be 
true, but that that cannot be the case with ancient Egypt. 6. 
Malthus (Essay on Population^ 8vo, 1826, vol. i. p. 193) has 
well pointed out the effect of the institution of caste in keep- 
ing down population. The effect of caste, as Storch observes, 
is to prevent there being any current and average rate of wages 
and profits {jSconomie politique, St. Petersbourg, 8vo, 1815, 
tome ii. p. 184). M. Cousin takes an unusually superficial view 
of the establisWent of castes, in* which he can only see “une 
institution bizarre et vivace ” (Histoire^de la Philosophic, Paris, 
1846, part i. tome iii. p. 320). Frederick Schlegel makes a 
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whimsical attempt to trace the origin of caste to the Hebrew 
nation (Philosophy of London, 8vo, 1846, pp. 100, 149- 

152). He says (p. 142) that it has a republican tendency. 
Lord Brougham says (Political Philosophy, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1849, 
vol. i. p. 130), “ Castes are wholly unknown to the nations beyond 
the G-anges.” 

1442. THE ASTEONOirr OF THE ANCIENT EOTPTIANS. 

Heeren (African Nations, Oxford, 1838, ii. 154, 155) notices 
the great importance the Egyptians attributed to astronomy, %,nd 
he thinks that “the Labyrinth, with its twelve palaces, was 
nothing more than a symbohe representation of the yearly comse 
of the sun through the twelve signs of the zodiac, and wholly 
appropriated to astrological observations.” For his opinion 
Heeren refers to Galterer, in Commentat. Soc. Grott. vol. ix. p. 60. 
Heeren observes from Herodotus and Diodorus, that “ upon the 
birth of a child its horoscope was immediately taken ; it was then 
foretold what its fate would be; when and how it would die” 
(see also p. 171). 

^ 443 * ANCIENT EGYPTIANS ACQUAINTED WITH THE HArJ>, 

AND GUITAR, AND ELUTE. 

“ I say nothing here of music ; though as among the repre- 
sentations musical instruments, especially the harp and guitar, 
are conspicuous (Descript. d’Egypte, planche ii. 44-91), as well as 
flutes, and even a double flute (i. 70), it is certain the Egyptians 
did not neglect it” (Heeren’ s African Nations, Oxford, 1838, 8vo, 
vol. ii. p. 165 ; see also vol. ii. pp. 256-259). 

1. For the description of an Ashantee flute see Bowdich, Mis- 
sion to Ashantee, 4to, 1819, p. 361. 2. The Fantees call the harp 
the devil (Duncan’s Western Africa, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 30). 
See Bruce’s Travels, Edinburgh, 1790, vol. i. pp. 128-132. “ Gui- 
tar,” occurs in Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing Master, act v. 
sc. i. p. 62 B. The only musical instrument known to the Ice- 
landers is one that has a very gloomy tone (see Dillon’s Wintar in 
Iceland, and Lapland, 8vo, 1840, vol. i. p. 106). In England 
Charles II. made the guitar extremely fashionable (see Mimoires 
du Oomte de Grammont, Londres, 1776, 12mo, tome ii. p. 7). In 
1645, in the neighbourhood of Naples, “the very husbandmen 
almost universally play on the guitar” (Hvelyn’s Dwt'y, 8vo, 1827, 
vol. i. pp. 254, 255). In 1655, Sir John Eeresby (Traveis, 8vo, 
1831, p. 68), says of the Venetians, that at the carnival, “ To act 
the Frenchman they go ^sking at the sound of a guitar and a 
pair of tongs.” 
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144.4. ANCIENT EGYPTIANS WEBE IGNOBANT OP PEBSPECTITE. 

“ The Egyptians were unacquainted with the rules of perspec- 
tive ” (Heeren's African Nations^ Oxford, 1838, vol. ii. p. 290). 
See Denham and Clapperton’s Africa, 1826, 4to, p. 26. 

1445. THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS ITSED TO WE AH WIGS. 

Heeren (African Nations^ Oxford, 1838, vol. ii. p. 293), in 
giving an account of the monuments at Thebes says, “ In some 
casgs there can be no doubt but that false hair or wigs (Plate III. 
67, no. 6) are seen here as well as in the most ancient Indian 
monuments at Elephantis, but much more artificial and elegant.” 

1. “A sort of peruke ” is figured on the ruins at Persepolis 
(see Heeren' s Asiatic Nations^ Lond. 1846, vol. i. p. 104). It 
appears to have been the particular characteristic of the king 
(p. 115). And in the ruins of Shapour, the king is represented 

with a head swathed by a singular wig to an immense circum- 
ference” (Movier's First Journey through Persia^ 1812, 4to, 
p. 89), but at present a wig is ^‘totally unknown in Persia” 
(MoHer's Second Journey^ 4to, 1818, p. 60 ; see also p. 404). 

1446. IN THE EGYPTIAN MTSTEKIES THE PEIESTS WEBE MASKEB 

AS BEASTS. 

In a side room in a palace at Thebes, on the western side of 
the Nile, is a sculpture which, says Heeren (African Nations^ ii, 
221) represents in three divisions the initiation of the king into 
the priestly mysteries. ^‘'He is first purified by some of the 
priests, others then take him by the hand, and lead him into the 
sanctuary. All here is mysterious. The priests nearly all appear 
in masks of beasts.” 

1447. THE EGYPTIANS WEBE IGNOBANT OF THE ABCH. 

“ Thebes therefore was built on the two banks of the Nile, 
without being connected, as far as we know, by means of a bridge. 
A people whose knowledge of architecture had not attained to the 
formation of arches, could hardly have constructed a bridge over a 
riVer, the breadth of which would even now oppose great obstacles 
to such an undertaking” (Heeren^s African Nations^ Oxford, 
1838, vol. ii. p. 211). 

At p. 255 Heeren says, “ The Egyptians, who were entirely igno- 
rant of the arch in their architectme, often adopted this form in 
their vaults. The ceilings at the entrance, and in the front cor- 
ridors, are usually arched ; this is pa^icularly striking in the 
royal gTaves, at which we shall presently arrive,” 


See also 
Aet. 2172. 
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Bruce, Travels, Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, voL i. p. 420. Wellsted 
{Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 429), who visited the 
famous Nakab el Hajar, says, In no portion of the ruins have 
we succeeded in tracing any remains of arches or columns.” 

1448. JEWS, .OR AT LEAST JEWISH PACES, FOUND ON ECYPTIAN 
MONUMENTS AT THEBES. 

Heeren says that in one of the royal sepulchres at Thebes, on 
the eastern side of the Nile, is represented a peaceful spectacle 
{African Nations^ Oxford, 1838, vol. ii. p. 264). “Four white 
men next appear (Plate VIL), and at a single glance the Jewish 
physiognomy is recognised in* them. ‘ Their national features,’ we 
are told by a late traveller (Minutoli, Travels, p. 271), ^ are 
thrown together with so much comic humour, that it would be 
difficult for a modem artist to do anything more perfectly. They 
may be considered as representing the Syrians and Phoenicians in 
general, whose physiognomy probably differed but slightly from 
that of the Jews.” 

1449. KARNAC is probably THE TEMPLE OF AMMON AT 
THEBES. 

This is the opinion of Heeren (see his African Nations^ Oxford, 
1838, ii. 274-276). His reasons for thinking so are: 1st. The 
temple of Ammon must have been on the eastern side of the 
Nile, and thus confines us to Luxor and Kamac. 2nd. The build- 
ings of Luxor have nothing analogous to the temple of Ammon, 
while at Kamac we find the rams and the holy ship. 3rd. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, the temple of Ammon was the oldest and 
largest of all the temples in Thebes — a description which holds 
good of Kamac. 

1450. THE PINMONET OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN QUEENS. 

“ The fishery of the Nile supplied an income which, according 
to Diodorus’s account, was appropriated to the queen as pin- 
money ” {Heeren's African Nations^ Oxford, 1838, vol. ii. p. 336). 

1451. WAS COINED MONEY USED ANCIENTLY IN EGYPT ? 

— “ No coin of Pharaoh has yet been discovered, nor has any- 
thing yet been found on the monuments relating to money. 
Nevertheless we must conclude from the transactions between 
Joseph and his brethrer^ that accounts were kept in Egypt in 
money. ^And he commanded the steward to put every man’s 
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money in Ms sack’s month ; to Benjamin he gave three hundred 
pieces of silver ’ (Genesis, xliv. 1 ; xlv. 22). Against coining there 
was a particular law (Diodorus, i. pp. 89-93), as well as against 
usury. Was it Phoenician, and afterwards Cyrenean money, that 
was current in Egypt? We cannot answer. Possibly payments 
may usually have been made by weight, as scales very often occur 
in the reliefs” {HeeverCs African Nations^ Oxford, 1838, voL ii. 
p. 337). 

14^2. EVIDENCE OF CIVILISATION OF THE EOYPTIANS AFFOUDED BY 
ONE OF THEIR LAWS. 

Heeren (African Nations^ ii. 338) has acutely said, “This 
single law, which inflicted the same punishment for the murder of 
a freeman and a slave, gives a proof of an advance in moral civi- 
lisation which is seldom met with in the nations of antiquity.”^ 

1453. OPINION OF THE EGYPTIANS RESPECTING THE IMMORTALITY 
OF THE SOUL. 

Heeren (African Nations^ ii. 188) quotes Herodotus, who says, 
“ The Egyptians are the flrst who have asserted that the soul of 
man is immortal ; for when the body perishes it enters the body 
of a newly-bom animal ; but when it has passed through all the 
land animals, sea animals, and fowls, it again returns to a human 
body. This transmigration is completely performed in three 
thousand years.” But, asks Heeren, how is this doctrine to he 
reconciled with the attention paid to dead bodies ? Zoega, in- 
deed, supposes that Herodotus meant to say that the soul descends 
with the body into the lower world, and first commences its wan- 
derings when the latter is decayed. To this Heeren replies, “ But 
we very naturally demand how could this opinion prevail among 
a people who so embalmed the corpses that they never decayed at 
alV^ The only way, says Heeren, to get over this difficulty, is to 
believe that there was a difference between the religion of the 
vulgar and that of the priests. The doctrine of transmigration 
of souls is too refined for popular belief, and “ bears about it too 
clearly the marks of having been formed according to a scientific 
system.” Heeren alludes to the three thousand years, “ which 
was without doubt determined upon from astronomical and astro- 
logical observation,” and he refers on this head to a treatise of 
Selterer. This opinion that the belief in the transmigTation of 
souls was confined to the priests is supported (p. 190) by what is 
said by Diodorus Siculus, who informs u%that the Egyptians con- 
sidered a quiet repose after death as much more important than 


See also 
Akt. 1985. 
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the present life. Diodorus does not say what this idea of cov/- 
tinuance after death was ; hut “if we consider their whole pro- 
ceedings with regard to their dead, a doubt can scarcely remain 
upon the subject. It was closely connected by them with the 
continuance of the body, and was therefore for the most part a 
coarse, sensual kind of notion” (see also pp. 195, 196). 

See Pettigrew’s History of Egyptian Mummies, Lond. 4to, 1834, 
pp. 14, 15. He seems to have given a better explanation than 
Heeren, and observes that “ those who held the doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls would take extraordinary pains to preserve the 
body from putrefaction in the hope of the soul again joining the 
body it had quitted ; ” and he has quoted Servius, who in his 
Commentary on Virgil, says that the Egyptians embalmed their 
dead “ut anima corpori sit obnoxia, ne cito ad aliud transeat.” 
This is all very pertinent, but I cannot understand why he has 
follo^^ed Larcher in thinking that Herodotus says, not that the 
Egyptians were the first who held the immortality of the soul, 
but they were the first who believing it^ superadded the doctrine 
of transmigration. Of course the explanation of Pettigrew will 
not hold if Herodotus means to say that the soul transmigrated, 
not on the death, but on the dissolution of the body. For, as 
Heeren says, this never could have been believed by a people 
who embalmed their corpses so as to 'prevent dissolution. This 
absurdity must have been as obvious to Herodotus as it is to us, 
therefore I am inclined to think he meant that the transmigration 
began after death. 

1. Schlegel {Preface to Prichard's Egyptian Mythology^ 8vo, 
1838, p. xxxii.) says, “ Immortality in the form of transmigration 
of tlie soul is an entirely peculiar doctrine, which we only find 
clearly expressed among all the nations of antiquity by the 
Indians and Egyptians ; Greek philosophers borrowed it from 
the latter.” 2. The Benedictines gravely suggest that the 
Gaulish Druids received their knowledge of the immortality of 
the soul from Japhet {Histoire litteraire de la France^ tome i. 
part i. p. 9). 3. In the third century St. Hippolyte wrote against 

the metempsychosis {Hist. lit. de la France^ tome i. part i. pp. 
389, 398). 4. The Bedouin believes that men are sometimes 
transformed into goats, and on purchasing a goat searches for 
certain marks by which he can recognise such unfortunates 
{Wellsteds Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p, 161). Kant, 
even to the very last year of his long life, believed in metem- 
psychosis (see dousin' s Litterature^ 8vo, 1849, tome iii. p. 341). 
Frederick Schlegel had^ strange notion that it was a corruption 
of the doctrine of ^ViXgz>ioTY {Philosophy of History^ 8vo, 1846, 
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pp. 157-160). Among the negroes of Western Africa, metem- 
psychosis is a very common doctrine (see Prichard^ s Physical 
History of Mankind^ vol. i. pp. 210, 211, 8vo, 1841), and it is 
held by some of the Australians {Prichard^ vol. v. p. 264), and 
by the ancient Mexicans (vol. v. p, 366). In the Friendly 
Islands it is believed that only the chiefs live hereafter ; but that 
the common people have only mortal souls (see Mariners Tonga 
Islands^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 419; vol. ii. p. 128). Wesley was 
inclined to think that brutes had immaterial souls (see Southefs 
Life^of Wesley^ 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. p. 93). Beechey’s Voyage to 
the Pacific, 8vo, 1831, vol. i. p. 244. 

1454. THE USE OF MUMMY AS A DHUO. 

See Pettigrew’s History of Egyptian Mummies (London, 1834, 
4to, ch. ii. pp. 7-11) for some curious remarks on the use of 
mummy as a drug. In the twelfth, or at all events in the four- 
teenth century, it used to be prescribed for wounds and bruises, 
it being considered that the beneficial effects were produced by 
the asphalt and bitumen it contained. The consequence was that 
the Jews embalmed dead bodies and sold them to the Christians 
as genuine mummies. Even in the sixteenth century its con- 
sumption seems to have been at its height, and Pettigrew (pp. 9- 
10) has given a list of eminent writers who express themselves in 
its favour. But the tricks of the Jews being detected, they were 
obliged to abandon this disgusting traffic, and the use of the 
mummy as a medicine was abandoned in Europe, but is to this 
day retained by the Arabs, who use it as a medicine mixed with 
butter. 

1455. ETYMOLOGY OF MUMMY. 

It has been derived from mi^m, amomum, mumm, or mumiya* 
See the different etymologies in Pettigrew’s History of Egyptian 
Mummies, 4to, 1834, p. 1. 

1456. MUMMIES MADE IN EGYPT AS LATE AS THE FIFTH CENTURY. 

“ The Christians in Egypt, St. Athanasius tells us in his Life 
of St. Anthony, were in the habit of keeping in their houses the 
embalmed bodies, not only of their martyrs, but of all who died 
among them. St. Anthony opposed this custom, and fearing that 
his body might be so disposed of, he withdrew with two of his 
monks into the desert, and directeji that they should after his 
death bury him in secret, and not let the place of his entombment 
be known. Montfaucon, Antiquite expjiquee, tome v. part ii. 
p. 176. And Saint Augustine bears testimony (Seim. 361, Oper. 
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tome V. p. 981) to mummies having been made in his time, the 
beginning of the fifth century ” {Pettigrew^ 8 History of Egyptian 
Mummies^ 410, 1834, p, 50). 

1457. amber was employed by ancient ecyptians in their 

MUMMIES. 

See Pettigrew’s History of Egyptian Mummies, London, 1834, 
4to, pp. 76-78. See a curious note on amber in Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, edit. Otte, 1848, vol. ii. pp. 493, 494. 

1458. COLOCYNTH WAS THE ESSENTIAL PART OF THE BALSAM USED 
IN PBEPARINO MUMMIES. 

Mr. Madden’s account of the penetrating nature of the par- 
ticles of mummy dust agrees in every respect with that of 
Belzoni. His throat was frequently excoriated by it, and this, he 
says, tended to make him acquainted with the component parts 
of the balsam employed in the preparation of mummies, which he 
conceives essentially consists of powdered coloeynth^ called bitter 
apple, &c. &c.” (PettigTeio's History of Egyptian Mnmmies^ 4to, 
1834, pp. 80, 81). 

Wellsted (Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 205) in 
Oman “ passed several colocynth shrubs ” (and see p. 286). At 
Katunga it is common, and forms a gi'eat article of food ” 
{Glapperton^s Second Expedition^ 1829, 4to, p. 59). 

1459, PRESERVATIVE POWER OF HONEY. 

Honey was used by the Egyptians for embalming, and it was 
believed that it had great preservative powers. The Jews, 
Assyrians, and Eomans used to place their dead in honey ; and 
the body of Alexander the Great was rubbed over with it (see 
Pettigrew's History of Egyptian Mummies^ London, 1834, 4 to 5 
pp. 85-87). 

The Malagasy send after their idol “ a man bearing a horn of 
honey and water, who sprinkles the people on each side of him by 
shaking his wisp of straw towards them, after it had been dipped 
in the liquor” (Ellis^ History of Madagascar^ vol. i. p. 419). 
See also p. 420, where Ellis mentions that they sprinkle the 
people “on the occasion of the spreading of the small-pox.” 
Bruce (Travels^ Edinburgh, 1790, 4to, vol. i. p. 92), when in 
Egypt received “ a jar of lemons and oranges preserved in honey.” 
Honey is most abundant south of Gondar (vol. hi. p. 577). 
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1460. NOTE ON the papyrus. 

See Pettigrew’s History of Egyptian Mummies, 4to,^'^'i8345 pp, 
131-137. Champollion says it has ceased to grow in Egypt; but 
this is a mistake, though it is very scarce (p. 132) there. But it 
“ grows abundantly in Syracuse.” It, as well as the lotus and the 
fig, was consecrated to the god Osiris (p. 134). The paper made 
from papyrus was chiefly manufactured at Alexandria, and the 
traffic in it, which was very flourishing, continued till the fifth 
centmpy, and is mentioned by St. Jerome (p. 1 35). See an account 
of the papyrus in Bruce’s Travels, Edinburgh, 1790, vol. iv. pp. 1- 
15). 


1461. THE FACIAL LINE WAS FIRST ADOPTED BY CAMPER. 

See the remarks of Pettigrew in pp. 161, 162 of his History of 
the Egyptian Mummies, 4to, 1834. He says : — “ The facial line. 
Camper was, I believe, the first to adopt this method, and his 
plan consisted in drawing a line from the most prominent part of 
the forehead to the most projecting part of the upper jaw ; this 
he called the facial line. Another being drawn from this latter 
point in a horizontal direction, and extended to the opening of 
the external ear, enabled him readily to take the angle formed 
by the two lines, and thus he endeavoured to determine the 
degree of intellectual character of the individual by marking the 
relative proportion between that part of the skull in which the 
brain is contained, and that of the face which is known to be the 
principal seat of the organ of sense. “ This mode,” says Pettigrew, 
“ is successful in pointing out the general character, for Professor 
Soemmering has long since very, satisfactorily shown that in pro- 
portion to the size of the brain exceeding that of the rest of the 
nervous system do animals approach in a greater or less degree to 
what we term reason. . . . Man has by far the largest skull, pro- 
perly so called, and the smallest face ; and in proportion as other 
animals deviate from this condition do they also manifest their 
stupidity and ferocity.” But an objection to the facial angle is 
that it is insufficient “ when varieties in the form or prominence 
of the jaws are most remarkable ; and crania of the most different 
nations which differ toto ccelo from each other on the whole, have 
the same facial line ; and, on the contrary, skulls of the same 
nation which agree in a general character differ very much in the 
direction of this line.” 

“ The facial angle of man varies from sixty-five to eighty-five 
degTees. Dr. Grranville gives the facial %agle of his mummy at 
eighty degrees. M. Jomard states it to be from seventy-five to 
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seventy-eigBt degrees in those he examined in Egypt. In the re- 
presentation of their deities and heroes, the masters of Grrecian 
art carried this angle to one hundred degrees, and every one must 
have been struck with the high and elevated character of their 
ancient statues. . . . The facial angle however will only give us 
the dimensions of the skull in one direction, and should its capa- 
city vary essentially either posteriorly or laterally, we acquire no 
information of this condition by the method of Camper.” To 
meet this deficiency Cuvier proposed making two sections of 
the skull and face — one vertical, the other longitudinaT — and 
thus ascertain the relative proportion of the skull compared with 
the face. A third method was adopted by Blumenbach. “ This 
method is also founded upon the comparative magnitude of the 
jaws, thus based upon the relative proportions of skull and face. 
His method was to place various skulls upon a table in a row 
and contemplate them from behind. By this means he ob- 
tained a good knowledge of the breadth or narrowness of the 
skull, and according as the face projected or receded, he obtained 
a view of its relative magnitude or diminutiveness. This is, I 
think, the best method that has been adopted.” 

See on the facial angle of Camper, Green’s Vital Dynamics, 
8vo, 1840, p. 63. Lawrence, Lectures on Man, 8vo, 1844, pp. 
225, 226. Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind, Svo, 1841, 
vol. i. pp, 276-278. 

1462. THE ANCIENT SaTPTIANS BATHEE SHOET. 

The stature of the ancient Egyptians would, from the 
measurements I have taken and collected of different mummies, 
appear to have been somewhat diminutive. In no instance have 
I been able to meet with a mummy that, even enveloped in its 
bandages, would measure more than five feet six inches ” {Petti- 
greto^s History of Egyptian Mummies^ 4to, 1834, p. 166). 

At pp. 166, 167, he gives the height of mummies in their 
bandages, of which ten are male and eight female. Of the male 
mummies only two exceed five feet four inches. Of the female, 
one is said to measure five feet five inches, but this Mr, Pettigrew 
thinks is a mistake. Of the remaining seven female mummies 
only one reached five feet two inches. 

Heeren’s African Hations, Oxford, 1838, vol. i. p. 307, 351. 

1463. EaXPTIAN PEIESTS NOT ALLOWED TO EAT ONIONS, AND YET 
SAID TO WOESHIP THEM. 

See Wilkinson’s Man:i^ers and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
1st series, vol, ii. p, 373. He remarks that Juvenal (xiv. 9) says 
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they were forbidden to eat the onion, but according to Plutarch 
(De Is. § 8) it was only the priests who had this abhorrence for it. 
See also Wilkinson’s Second Series, vol. ii. p. 264. Pliny (xix. 6) 
and Juvenal {Sat, 15) say that the Egyptians used to worship 
onions and garlic. But Wilkinson adds : “ There is no direct 
evidence from the monuments of their having been sacred ; and 
they were admitted as common offerings on every altar.” 
Wilkinson (second series, vol. i. p. 234) has given a representation 
of ‘‘ offerings of onions made by a priest to his deceased parents.” 
Pettigi'ew {History of Egyptian Mammies^ 4to, 1834, pp. 225, 
226) speaks of the “ strange worship of the sea leek,” but gives 
no authority for this assertion. 

1. Onions are considered unclean by the Malagasy, being for- 
bidden by the idols {Ellis^ History of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, 
vol. i. pp. 105, 403, 416). 2. Prichard says that the Egyptians 

worshipped the onion (see Prichard^s Egyptian Mythology^ 8vo, 
1838, p. 329). They seem to be abundant south of Lake Tchad 
(see Denham and Clapperton^s Africa^ 1826, 4to, p. 102), and 
indeed are grown in Bournou (see the supplemental Chapter, 
p. 314, et seq,) and in the kingdom of Haussa {Clapperton^s First 
Journey^ pp. 59, 69, 73). 

1464. NOTE ON THE aUANCHES, OB MUMMIES, OF CANABT ISLANDS. 

See some information respecting them in Pettigrew’s History 
of Egyptian Mummies, 4to, 1834, pp. 232-237. In 1344 the 
Canary Islands were by the court of Eome given to the Infanta of 
Spain, but they were not conquered before the end of the fifteenth 
century, by which time the brave original inhabitants, called 
Gruanches, became nearly all destroyed, and it is believed are now 
extinct (p. 232). The word Gnan^ from which Guanches is 
derived, signifies man (p. 232). The Guanches, who are said to 
have been very civilised, and to wash their dead, remove the in- 
testines, and fill the cavities with aromatic plants (p. 233). Some 
of their mummies have been brought to England, and Pettigrew 
mentions (p. 234) having seen five of them. 

Humboldt {Personal Narrative^ i. 278) says^ “The Guanches, 
famed for their tall stature, were the Patagonians of the old 
world ; and historians exaggerated the muscular force of the 
Guanches, as previously to the voyage of Bougainville and 
Corboda, a colossal force was conferred on the tribe that inhabited 
the southern extremity of America ”^(p. 235). See also Oorre- 
spondance litteraire, par Grimm et Diderot, tome v. pp. 297, 298. 
On the Patagonians, see Lawrence, Lectures on Man, 8vo, 1 844, 
pp. 298, 299. 
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Pettigrew says (p. 236), “ Blumenhacli has figured the head of 
a Gruanche ; the skull is described as belonging to the Caucasian 
variety, and therefore in the same class as the Egyptian mummies, 
which it resembles in many respects.” But with several differ- 
ences (see sequel). However it is said (p. 237) that there is an 
affinity between the langniage of the Berbers, or Numidians, where 
the remains of the Guanche tongue are to be found, and the 
language of the Tuariks near Egypt.” It is true that there is a 
marked affinity between the Berber and Tuarik languages, but the 
Egyptian is of another family, and the Guanches were pifobably 
descended from the Berbers of North Africa. See Prichard’s 
Eesearches (vol. ii. pp. 32-36, 3rd edit. 8vo, 1837), and (at p. 36) 
a table taken from Eitter comparing the Guanches with the 
Berbers* 

1465. MODEKN EMBALMINO. 

See an account in the eighteenth chapter of Pettigrew’s History 
of Egyptian Mummies, 4to, 1834, pp. 251-260. He thinks 
(p. 251) that the practice of embalming kings in Europe “ may 
perhaps be dated as far back as the fourth century,” but for this 
opinion no authority is given. At all events, their embalming, 
even during the middle ages, was very clumsily performed. The 
bodies of Edward IV. and Henry VIII. were found “ little more 
than skeletons,” but the body of Charles I. was “ more perfectly 
preseiwed.” Pettigrew has given (p. 258, 259) a curious account 
of an embalming, or rather dessi cation, performed by Hunter in 
1775. 

A. W. Schlegel {Preface to Prichard! s Egyptian Mythology, 
8vo, 1838, p, xxxvii.) thinks that the “ salting and embalming of 
dead bodies perhaps was originally only a regulation enforced for 
the purpose of preserving health.” 

1466. NOTE ON THE INFLUENCE, ETC., OF POLTGrAMT. 

Heeren {Asiatic Nations, 8vo, 1846, vol. i. pp. 16, 17) thinks 
that polygamy is the cause of the slavery in which Southern and 
Central Asia has always been held. « Polygamy has at all times 
prevailed there ; and polygamy, according to all the principles of 
our nature, has a tendency to promote unlimited despotism, . , • 
Now there is no one custom more adverse to virtue in general, 
especially the domestic viiiiues, the chief sources of all true 
patriotism, than that of polygamy ; by this many explain the 
phenomenon that no natioif practising polygamy has ever attained 
to a true republican constitution, nor even that of a free monarchy 
— that is to say, a nation in which polygamy is not only tolerated, 
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but established. Among the Grreeks it was permitted, but never 
customary.” 

On the gold coast of Africa it is universal (see J acount of the 
Gold Coast, hy Henry Meredith, 8vo, 1812, pp. 33, 106). And in 
the interior up the Niger (see Laird and Oldfields Expedition 
into the Interior of Africa, 8vo, 1837, pp. 91, 96, 317 ; vol. ii. 
p. 323). Mission to Ashantee. By J. E. Bowdich, London, 1819, 
4to, pp. 18-28. The king of Ashantee has always 3,333 wives 
{Ibid. p. 289 ; see also pp. 317, 388, 391, 396). In Ceylon, poly- 
gamy^ though allowed, is not general (see FercivaVs Account of 
the Island of Ceylon, 2nd edit. 1805, 4to, p. 196). Indeed it is 
not necessary in a country where the inhabitants, within the 
limits of their own caste, indulge in promiscuous intercourse 
{Ibid. pp. 194-198). Polygamy is practised by the sovereign of 
the Malagasy (see Ellis, History of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. 
pp. 100, 168), but by the people not so frequently (p. 132). In- 
deed the forms a man has to go through on taking a second 
wife (pp. 169, 170) must tend to discourage it ; and it is observ- 
able (p. 171) that every wife a man has after his first is called 
the Httle wife.” 

1467. THE SAPPHIKE THE SAME AS THE LAPIS LAZULI. 

^‘Mineralogists admit that the sapphire can be no other than 
the lapis lazuli. Beckmann, Gesch. der Erfind. iii. 182, seq.^^ 
{Heeren^s Account of Asiatic Nations, 8vo, 1846, vol. i- 
p. 33). 

See Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, 
pp. 193, 194, no. xcvii. 

1468. HOTE ON SILK ANB THE SILKWOKM. 

See some interesting remarks in Heeren’s Asiatic Nations, 
Lond. 1846, vol. i. pp. 38-41. He says (p. 38) that “no writer 
contemporary with the Persian empire mentions by name either 
the silkworm or the stuff manufactured from its thread. The 
term of serica, the name of the Seres, afterwards so familiar, was 
then, unknown ; and Strabo is the first Grecian geographer of 
those whose works have come down to us by whom they are 
alluded to” (see also pp. 424, 425). Still Heeren says (p. 39), 
that Aristotle, in his Natural History (v. 19), has “made mention 
of the silkworm, and described its metamorphosis.” He allows 
(p. 39) that when silk is mentioned in our translation of the 
Bible, “ most interpreters deny the possibility of silk being meant.” 
Heeren says (p. 38) that “ we are not without evidence which 
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makes it highly probable that an extensive use of silk may have 
existed in Asia from a very remote period;” and yet the utmost 
he can prove is (p. 40), it is certain that a trade with Asia in 
silk existed as early as the days of Aristotle.” 

“ The silk worms of Madagascar are of a very different kind 
from those of India ; they are larger and very hairy. They are 
fed upon the leaves of the pigeon pea,” cSsc. &c. {Ellis^ History of 
Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 305). 

In 1581, Stafford says, We should Live but grossly and barba- 
rously without wines, spices, and silks ; these must be brought 
from beyond the seas” {Brief Conceipt of English Policy^ in 
Harleian Miscellany^ vol. ix. p. 158; see also p. 165). At the 
end of the sixteenth century, Sixtus V. is said to have introduced 
the art of making silk into Eome ; at all events he ordered mul- 
berry trees to be planted throughout the Ecclesiastical States (see 
HankCy Die Romischen Papste^ Berlin, 1838, band i. p. 459). 


1469. PEESEPOLIS NOT THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF PERSIA. 

See Heeren’s Asiatic Nations, Loud. 8vo, 1846. He says (p. 91), 
The common opinion is that Persepolis was the capital and resi- 
dence of the Persian monarchs, but a closer acquaintance with 
the records of antiquity must cause this opinion to appear very 
doubtful.” His reasons are (91, 92) : 1st. No contemporary author 
mentions Persepolis. 2nd. It is not spoken of until the time 
when it was destroyed. 3rd. Herodotus, Ctesias, Xenophon, and 
Nehemiah were “ perfectly well acquainted with the other prin- 
cipal cities of the Persian empire, and make frequent mention of 
such as Babylon and Ecbatana.” 4th. They mark the different 
portions of the year which the Persian monarchs used to spend at 
their several capitals in such a manner as to leave no portion of 
the year vacant for Persepolis.” And yet it is remarkable that 
“ it is styled by the most credible historians the capital of all the 
empire ; and the conduct of Alexander, who, seeking to avenge 
himself on the Persians, laid waste Persepolis while he spared 
Babylon and Susa, confirms the idea that this place possessed a 
more peculiar and exalted character” (p. 92). However Heeren 
says (p. 121) of one of the buildings at Persepolis, “that it was 
the king’s own residence,” and (at p. 123) “ it can scarcely be 
doubted that this was the private residence of the king.” Again 
(at p. 126), “the palace of the Persian rulers.” This apparent 
contradiction Heeren explains (j). 150, 151) by saying that the 
buildings at Persepolis did not form either a temple or a palace, 
“ in the proper sense of the word, at least during the flourishing 
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period of tlie Persian monarcliy;” and that it was the residence 
of the first Persian conquerors, and that “ subsequently the ideas 
of the fatherland of sovereignty and of national worship ” caused 
it to be looked up to in one point of view as the capital of the 
whole nation. It was this that induced Alexander to overthrow it, 
as “ a visible token to the whole of Asia that the power of Persia 
was no more.” But if it was thus highly estimated, how comes 
it that Herodotus and Ctesias have omitted to mention it ? 

1. See Morier’s First Journey through Persia, Lond. 1812, 4to, 
pp. 1^9-137. He says (p. 129), “Persepolis itself is commonly 
styled by the people of the country ^ Takht Jemsheed,’ or the 
throne of Jemsheed.” But see p. 140, where Morier mentions 
that he was told that Jemsheed had nothing to do with it, but 
that the royal person sculptured there was Rustam. At the same 
time he added, “ Jemsheed was but the slave of Eustam” (p. 201). 
For another instance of the respect still paid to the memory of 
Jemsheed, see p. 167 and pp. 125-142, and respecting Eustam, 
p. 201. See also Morier’s Second Journey through Persia, 4to, 
1818, p. 47, where he mentions that the Mamacenni (who are 
spoken of by Quintus Curtius), “ have a tradition that they are 
descendants of Eustam,” To the south of Ispahan is “ a desolate 
tract, which, according to the Persians, is the scene of Eustam’s 
battles with the dragon” (Ibid. p. 137). 2. Stukeley {St^ne^ 

henge^ Lond., folio, 1740, p. 19) says, “ Persepolis is a mixture 
between the ancient patriarchal round form of open temples, and 
the square form introduced under the Jewish dispensation, in 
opposition to the former, which were generally degenerated into 
idolatrous purposes.” 

1470. THE UNICORN REPRESENTED ON THE RUINS AT PERSEPOLIS. 

This is so stated by Heeren {Asiatic Nations^ Lond. 1840, 
vol. ii. pp. 98, 99), who expresses his surprise that Sir Eobert 
Porter could mistake it for a bull. Heeren also quotes on his 
side “Niebuhr, ii. 126, and Morier, i. 132, neither of whom mis- 
took the animal in question for a bull. The first sets it down as 
the unicorn so often represented here ; the last notices particu- 
larly its resemblance to a horse.” Heeren thinks (p. Ill) that 
the “ unicorn seems to have been adopted by the Persians as the 
emblem of speed and strength;” and he adds (p. 112), “ we have 
no reason to suppose that the unicorn was ever assumed as the 
emblem of the evil principle.” Th§ imicorn frequently occurs 
(see p. 132). Supposed to be the rhinoceros. See Art. 1749. 

“The Japanese have an extravagant opinion of its medical 
you. II. 0 
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virtues” {Thunberg’s Travels^ 8vo, 1795, voL iii. p. 49). The 
Africans say that “ the unicorn is in the white man’s country ” 
{Bowdich^ Mission to Ashantee^ 410, 1819, p, 327). Barrow saw 
drawings made by the Bushmen of the unicorn {Travels in 
Southern Africa^ 2nd edit. 4to5 1806, vol. i. pp. 259, 269-277); 
and he remarks (p. 270) that all the other representations of 
animals made by the Bushmen were accurate copies. In 1803, 
Southey writes, “ The unicorn is believed by me to exist as well 
as by many others ” {Life and Co^'respomlence of R. Southey^ Svo, 
1849, 1850, vol. ii. p. 241). The unicorn does exist in TJhibet 
(see Hud 8 Travels in Tarta^y^ vol, ii. pp. 245-247). 

1471, CUSTOM OF COVERING- THE MOUTH IN PRESENCE OF THE 
PERSIAN RINGS. 

Heeren {Asiatic Nations^ Lend. 1846, vol. i. p. 114) describing 
the ruins of Persepolis, says, “ Close behind the king stands a 
eunuch (recognised as such by the feminine character of his di’ess 
and figure), bearing a fan, and with the mouth covered.” Again 
(p. 115), “The deputy or ambassador is represented in converse, 
but in the respectful attitude in which the monarch was always 
approached ; his hand before his mouth to prevent his breath 
offending the king’s majesty.” 

The higher order of Abyssinians, according to Salt {Travels in 
Abyssinia^ 1814, 4to, p, 144), ^‘display the affectation of holding 
the garment over the mouth.” Denham had an audience of the 
Sultan at Birnie, near Lake Tchad, and observed that “ his face, 
from the nose downwards, was completely covered ” {Denham and 
Clapperton's Africa^ 1826, 4to, p. 79). He also mentions (pp. 
xxii. lx.) that the Tuaricks always cover the lower part of their 
face with a black mask. 

1472. THE FICTION OF THE GRIFFIN WAS OF BACTRIAN ORIGIN, 

Heeren {Asiatic Nations^ 8vo, 1846, vol. i. pp. 117, 118) 
notices the existence of the griffin on the ruins of Persepolis, 
which he says is exactly the same as that described by Ctesias and 
copied by -®lian, so that “ the proper country of this monster 
was the Bactro-Indian mountains *and their adjacent deserts ” 
(see also vol. ii. p. 16). 

See the Eomance of the Emperor Octavian, edit. Halliwell, 
p, 66, Percy Society, vol. xiv, Malcolm’s History of Persia, 8vo, 
1829, vol. i. p. 19. 1. Boflase {Antiquities of Cornwall^ Lond. 

1769, 2nd edit, pp. 342, 343) has described a Eoman coin found 
in Cornwall, on which^ a gTiffin was represented. 2. Humboldt 
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{Cosmos^ edit. Otte, vol. ii. pp. 509, 510) supposes that “the 
ancient realm of the griiB&ns ” was north-east of the Black Sea. 
It is said to mean a Grreek or Saracen ; and in the middle ages 
the Byzantine G-reeks are often called Grriifones {Warton''s History 
of English Eoetvy^ Svo, 1840, vol. i. p. 160). 

1472 (his), THE TTMBRELLA USED BY THE ANCIENT PEESIANS. 

On the ruins of Persepolis the king “ is represented in many of 
the internal doorways, not in a sitting, but in a walking attitude ; 
behind him are two attendants, both about a head shorter than 
himself, one bearing a fan or fly-chaser, the other an umbrella, 
signs in Persia of royal dignity. See Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 
p. 241) for a proof that these luxuries of a warm climate were in 
use among the Persians. Porter (i. p. 657) shows that the 
umbrella continues to be a mark of royal dignity in Persia ” 
{HeerevCs Asiatic Nations^ Lond. Svo, 1846, vol. i. p. 121). 

1. The Japanese always use umbrellas (Golcnonin^ s Captivity 
in Japan^ Svo, 1824, vol. i. p. 170, and vol. ii. pp. 43-51). 2. 
But Morier says that it is not an umbrella but “ a fly-flap ” 
which is represented at Persepolis (see his First Journey through 
Persia^ Lond. 1812, p. 126). 3. They are common in Western 

Africa (see MereditfCs Account of the Gold Coasts Svo, 1812, 
p. 157). 4. The Ceylonese make the leaves of the talipot-tree 
“into umbrellas of all sizes” (PercivoFs Ceylon^ 4to, 1805, p. 332). 
5. Bowdich’s Mission to Ashantee, 4to, 1819, pp. 57, 123, 130, 
276, 277). 

1473. MAOIANS LOOKED ON THE DOO AS SACKED. 

Heeren {Asiatic Nations^ vol. i. p. 133) notices on the ruins of 
Persepolis the representation of “ a row of dogs, in which also we 
have an evidence of the religion of Zoroaster, as the Magians 
accounted the dog to be a sacred animal, the maintenance of 
which was strictly enjoined in the Zend books, ‘ The dog is the 
animal of Ormuzd the wolf, the natmal enemy of Ahriman, the 
evil principle. The former is therefore an appropriate emblem 
of vigilance and enmity to Ahriman,’ Zendavesta, Ana. ii. iii. 
p. 34.” 

1. The Japanese keep dogs, from superstitious motives {ThuU'- 
herfs Travels^ Lond. 8vo, 1795, vol, iv. p. 95). 2. The ancient 

Slavonians had a famous deity called Voloss, which had the head 
of a dog. Voloss has become a saint, with a place in the Eussian 
calendar ; and his picture is still to be fyund in some churches, 
representing “ a mighty warrior with a head like that of a hound ” 
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{PinhertoTCs Russia, Svo, 1833, pp. 196, 197). It is said, ap- 
parently on good authority, that in Kamtschatka, dogs can while 
travelling remain fasting “six or seven days” (Cookes Voyages, 
Svo, 1821, vol. vii. pp. 186, 187). 

1474, HERB A MDICA THE SAME AS CLOVER. 

“ In the north of Media were wild tracts of pasture abounding 
in the herha-medica of the ancients, probably the same with our 
clover^" {HeererCs Asiatic IVations, Lond. 1840, vol. i. p. 158). 

1475. THE SILPHIUM OF THE ANCIENTS THE SAME AS ASSAFCETIDA. 

See also “ The silphium of the ancients is generally considered the same 

Aet. 1651.1. ’^vith assafoetida* Without entering into this question, which has 
been ably treated by Budeus ad Theoph. vi. 3, I would simply 
remark that the followers of Alexander found silphium in abun- 
dance on the lofty and cold mountains of Kandahar (Arrian, iii. 
28). The most recent travellers have furnished us with the best 
information respecting it, and prove that assafoetida grows in 
Media as well as in Kerman and Oabul ; and still forms a con- 
siderable article of commerce with India, where it is esteemed an 
article of luxury (Kinneir’s Greography, p. 225 ; Pottinger’s Tra- 
vels, i. p. 226)” {HeererCs Asiatic Nations, Lond. 1846, vol. i. 
p. 159). 

Heeren (vol. i. p. 184) refers to Elphinstone’s Cabul, p. 302, for 
“an accurate description of the plant, and a statement of its 
importance as an article of Indian commerce.” It is found in 
Persia (see Morier^s First Journey through Per da, Lond. 4to, 
1812, p. 231). The village of Sykan is north-west of Kabul; 
Moorcroft says, « The chief article of the commerce of this place is 
assafcBtida, of which about two hundred maunds are gathered 
annually from plants that grow wild upon the mountains ” (Jlfoor- 
croft and Trebeck's Travels, edited by H. H. Wilson, 8vo, 1841, 
vol. ii. p. 395). 

1476. THE SEA OF ARAL WAS ANCIENTLY JOINED TO THE CASPIAN. 

See also “ — the fact of the perpetual recession of the sea of Aral, with 
Aet. 1665.. the circumstance of a level bed of sand lying between it and the 
Caspian, containing smaller salt lakes, leaves no reasonable ground 
for doubting that anciently the sea of Aral was united with the 
Caspian ; a sufficient reason why the former should not have been 
mentioned by ancient geographers. See Everymann’s Reise, 
pp. 65, 81, 86” {Seer^s Asiatic Nations, Lond. 1846, vol. i. 
pp. 168, 169). 
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T477. JBMSHED of the zendavesta the same as the ghecian 

ACHGEMENES. 

“ Jemshed is generally described as the founder of civil society, 
by introducing the art of agriculture. See the beautiful mythus 
in the Yendidat, Zendav. ii. 304. A recent author has made it 
appear probable that the above name conceals the Achoemenes of 
the Greeks, the reputed head of the royal family of Cyrus. See 
Wahl (Allgemeine Beschreibung des Persichen Eeiches, p. 209). 

I confess that this hypothesis appears to me extremely probable,” 

&c., &c. (Eeeren^s Asiatic Nations^ Lend. 1846, vol. i. p. 243). 

1478. ETYMOLOGY OF MAGI AN, 

The name of Magian is derived from the Pehlic dialect ; See also 
Mag and Mog in this language signifying a priest. Zendavesta, 
Anhang. iii. p. 17” {HeererCs Asiatic Nations^ 1846, vol. i. 
p. 247). 

1479. THE JAPANESE MAEK THEIH EESPECT BY TURNING 
THEIR BACK. 

“One most extraordinary mark of respect from the lower 
classes towards the princes and grandees, is to bow with their 
foreheads to the ground, and then to turn their backs upon them 
to signify that they consider them in so high a light, as in their 
own extreme insignificance to be unworthy of looking upon them ” 
{Memoirs of Captivity in Japan during the years 1811, 1812, 
and 1813, 62/ Captain Oolownin of the Russian Navy^ 2nd edit. 

8 VO, 1824, vol. iii. p. 111). 

Thunberg’s Voyage to Japan in his Travels, 8vo, 1795, vol. iii. 
p. 107. The Hong merchants of Canton, when summoned before 
the hoppoo, are not allowed to look him in the face, Dobell’s 
Travels through Kamtschatka, &c., 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 164. 

1480. NOTES ON THE GROWTH AND CONSUMPTION OF TEA. 

Golownin {Captivity in Japan^ 8vo, 1824, vol. i. pp. 107, 108) 
says the Japanese grow both black and green tea, but that the 
former is very bad, the latter very scarce (and see vol. iii. pp. 

167, 168). 

“The tea plant has been discovered native in the forests. of 
Ceylon. It grows spontaneously in Jhe neighbourhood of Trin- 

comalee and other northern parts of Ceylon I have in 

my possession a letter from an ofScer ij?k the 80th regiment, in 
which he states that he had found the real tea plant in the woods 
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of Ceylon of a quality equal to any that ever grew in China ” 
{PevcivaVs Account of Ceylon^ 2nd edit. 4to5 1805, pp. 330, 331). 
Harvard {Narrative of the Mission to Ceylon and India^ Svo, 
1823, p. xiv.) says, “ Several respectable Dutch gentlemen have 
assured me that the tea plant grows in some parts of the island.” 

Dobell {Travels through Kamtchatka^ (fee., Svo, 1830, vol. ii. 
p. 310) says, “The tea leaf was first carried from Fokien to 
Europe, where it is called in the language of that province tay ; 
this accounts for the name we give it, which is so different from 
the Canton name cha, the a pronounced broad, as in French.” 
For a further account of the different varieties of teas, see pp. 
327-337). 

“The use of tea has been common among the wealthier Tibetans 
for some centuries, but it has been universal only within the last 
See also sixty years. It has extended itself within the same period to 
Abt. 1655. Bokhara and Kashmir, and is becoming general in the Panjab 
and Kabul ” {Travels i/n the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan 
and the Panjah ; in Ladahh and Kashmir ; in Peshawar^ Kabul, 
Kunduz, and Bokhara, by William Moor<yi'*oft and George Trebeck, 
from 1819 to 1825, edited by Horace Hayman Wilson, Lond, 
1841, 2 vols. vol. i. p. 331), In 1748, Lady W. Montagu {Works, 
8vo, 1803, vol. iv. p. 31) writes from Louvere, that tea “ is a fasliion 
lately introduced in this country.” 

1481. THE KTJniLES AND JAPANESE ORiaiNALLT THE SAME 
PEOPLE. 

So Grolownin was informed by the interpreters, who “ referred 
to the number of words which are common to both languages ” 
{Golownin's Captivity in Japan, 8vo, 1824, vol. ii. p. 93). “The 
Bussiana gave them this name from the smoking volcanoes, kiiriie 
in the Eussian language signifying smoke ” {Martinis China, 8vo, 
1847, vol. i, p. 269). 

See Prichard’s Natural History of Man, second edit. London, 
8vo, 1845, ]jp. 226—228. He says, “ Klaproth has shown that 
their language has so extensive a connection in its vocabulary 
with the idiom of the Samoiedes and with dialects of some tribes 
of Caucasus, as to render it very probable that there is a near con- 
nection between all these races. .... The Amos, or Kuntrary, 
are the most hairy race of people in the world.” Cook’s Voyages, 
8vo, 1831, vii. pp. 343, 344,^354. 
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1482 . THE JAPANESE THINK THE LEFT HAND MOEE HONOUEABLE 
THAN THE EIGHT. 

Golownin (Captivity in Japan^ Svo, 1824, voL i. p. 139), giving 
an account of his examination after his capture, says, On the 
left of the governor sat the ofi&cer nearest him in authority ; and 
on his right the third in command.” He adds (p. 140), “ The 
Japanese reckon the left superior to the right. We remarked 
their attention to this in all cases, and were informed by them- 
selves that they considered that side the post of distinction; 
they could assign no reason for the preference.” 

In Europe, in a.d. 1598, at all events, the right was considered 
the more honourable (see Camden^s Elizabeth^ in Kennett^ ii. 
605). 

1. The Ceylonese never use their left hand in preparing their 
food, or in eating it ” (^PerdvaVs Account of Ceylon^ second edit. 
4to, 1805, pp. 188, 189). 2. Ellis (^Journey of the Embassy to 

China^ London, 4to, 1817, p. 60) says of the Chinese, “The left 
is the place of honour ” (see also p. 69). 3. The Druids gathered 

the samolus “ fasting, with the left hand ” (Borlase^ Antiquities 
of Cornwall^ 1769, p. 95). 4. The Abyssinians consider the 

right hand the more honourable ; and the left, “ the second place 
of distinction” (Salts Voyage to Abyssinia^ 4to5 1814, pp. 261, 
262). 

1483. A EEUDAL SYSTEM IN JAPAN. 

“ Many of the Japanese institutions, and much of their man- 
ners, as will be seen more at large in the accompanying notes, are 
absolutely fac-similes of our own feudal times, and demonstrate 
the existence of that system to a much greater extent than our 
ablest writers have hitherto imagined ” (Page iii. of Introduction 
by the English editor of Qolownin^s Japan^ vol. iii. 8vo, 1824). 

1. A similar remark respecting Abyssinia is made by Salt 
(Voyage to Abyssinia^ 4to, 1814, p. 485). 2. And Wellsted 

(Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 382) says the same thing 
of Oman. 3. And see Denham and Clapperton’s Africa, 4to, 1826, 
p. 150, note. 4. Cook’s Voyages, 8VO5 1821, vol. 1. p. 239, re- 
specting Otaheite. 

1484. ETYMOLOGY OP NIPHON. 

“The Japanese, moreover, call their country Niphon, . . . 
from two words, Ni, signifying fire, qr the sun excellence, and 
pan, being basis or foundation ; but the Chinese name Gepuenque, 
signifies the kingdom of the rising sun ”o(Notes by the Editor at 
vol. iii. p. 15 of Oolownirts Japan, 8vo, 1824). 
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1485. THE SOT OF THE JAPANESE FIRST USED IN EUROPE IN 
THE EIG-HTBENTH CENTURY. 

“ The Japanese soy is also prepared of beans, and turned sour 
in casks. They say that three years are required for preparing 
the best soy” {OolownirCs Captivity in Japan^ 8vo, 1824, vol. iii. 
p. 157). 

Thunberg {Travels in Japan^ Lond. 1795, vol. iv. p. 121) 
says, “ Soy sauce, which is everywhere and every day used through- 
out the whole empire, I might almost say in every dish,'" and 
which begins even to be made use of in Europe^ is prepared from 
soy beans {Dolichos Soja) and salt, mixed with barley or wheat.” 
In 1679, Locke, in his Journal, mentions at London, “Mango 
and saio, two sorts of sauces brought from the East Indies ” 
{King's Life of Loche^ 8vo, 1830, vol. i. p. 249). At iv. 107, 
Thunberg says, “The soy is much better than that which is 
brewed in (7Ama.” The Chinese highly value the Japanese soy, 
of which they consume immense quantities (see DobelVs Travels 
through Kamtchatka, &c., 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 325). On Soy, 
see Crawford’s History of the Indian Archipelago, Edinbm’gh, 
8vo, 1820, vol. i. p. 370. 

i486. SWEET AND COMMON POTATOES GROW IN JAPAN. 

“ Sweet and common potatoes are also cultivated in Japan, but 
they want land to plant them. The Japanese sweet potatoes are 
different from those I saw in other parts of the world, as in 
Portugal, in the island of Madeira, in the Brazils, &c., &c. They 
resemble in size our largest potatoes, only that they are a little 
longer, the skin dark red ; the inside is white, the taste agree- 
able, and smell Like the rose ” {Golownin^s Captivity in Japan^ 
8vo, 1824, vol. iii. pp. 157, 158). 

1. There are plenty of sweet potatoes in Cochin China (see 
Ba'iTOw's Voyage to Cochin China^ 4to, 1806, p, 315). 2. The 

Boors, and it is said the Hottentots, will not eat potatoes (see 
Ban^ow's Travels in Southern Africa^ 2nd edit. 4to, 1806, vol. i. 
p. 68). 3. Potatoes have not been introduced into Oman {Wel^ 

sted's Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i, p. 291). Ormerod 
says {History of Cheshire^ London, folio, 1819, vol. i. p. xHx.) 
“ Potatoes are probably cultivated in this county ” (Cheshire) “ to 
a greater extent than any other English shire (Lancashire ex- 
cepted), as the principal food of the lower orders.” 
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1487. ABUNDANCE OP SILK IN JAPAN. 

Japan is also very rich, in silk. We had the proofs before our 
eyes. Matsmai is reckoned to be one of the very poorest towns, 
yet we constantly saw people of all ranks, especially women, in 
silk dresses. On festivals, even the common soldiers wore costly 
silk dresses” {Qolownin^a Captivity in Japan^ Svo, 1824, vol. iii. 
p. 163). 

,1488. JAPANESE WOMEN WHEN MAEBIED BLACKEN THEIB 
TEETH. 

“A very singular custom at the marriages of the Japanese is 
that the teeth of the bride are made black by some corrosive 
liquid. The teeth remain black ever after, and serve to show 
that a woman is married or a widow ” {Golownin^a Captivity in 
Japan^ Svo, 1824, vol. iii. p. 101). 

Thunberg’s Voyage to Japan in his Travels, Lond. 1795, vol. iii. 
p. 78. And so do the inhabitants of Java, ‘^because monkeys 
have white ones” {Barrow^ 8 Cochm China^ 1806, 4to, p. 227). 
Also the inhabitants of Cochin China {Ibid. p. 308). The women 
at Egga “ stain the front teeth in the upper and lower jaw with 
different colours ” {Laird and Oldfield^ s Expedition up the Niger ^ 
8vo, 1837, vol. ii. p. 110). The Ceylonese stain their teeth black 
by chewing betel and areca nut, for they look upon white teeth 
as only fit for dogs, and a disgrace to the human species. The 
hot mixture, however, speedily destroys their teeth, and often 
renders them toothless at an early age ” {PercivaVs Ceylon^ 2nd 
edit. 1805, p. 193). 

1489. THE JAPANESE PUT ON WHITE FOB MOUBNINO. 

“ The black colour is valued the most ; the upper dresses of 
rich people are almost always black ; white is worn because it is a 
sign of mourning” {GolownirCa Captivity in Japan^ 8vo, 1824, 
vol. iii. p. 130). 

1, “ Five days is the ordinary time of the deepest mourning” 
{Thunberg'a Voyage to Japan^ in Travels^ Lond. 1795, vpl. iv. 
p. 125). In the account of the funeral of Elizabeth, wife to 
Henry VII., it is said the banners were all white, in token that 
she died in childbed ” {Antiquarian Repertory^ iv. 657). 

1490. OAME OF DBAUGHTS^OF THE JAPANESE. 

“ Their game at draughts is exceedingly difficult and compli- 
cated. They make use of a very large draughtboard and four 


See also 
Abt. 1655. 
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hundred men, which they move about in many different direc- 
tions, and which are liable to be taken in various ways ” {Qolow- 
ruin's Captivity in Japan^ 8vo, 1824, vol. i. p. 304). 

1. Bowdich (^Mission to Ashantee^ 1819, 4to, p. 303) says, 
Both Moors and negroes play drafts well and constantly. Their 
method resembles the Polish ; they take and move backwards and 
forwards, and a king has the bishop’s move in chess.” 2. The 
Malagasy have a somewhat similar game (see it described in 
Ellis^ History of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 271, 272). 
Bruce saw them played in Gondar {Travels to discover the Source 
of the Nile^ Edinburgh, 1790, vol. iii. p. 482). The Sandwich 
Islanders “ have a game very much like our draughts ” {Cooh's 
Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol. vii. p. 133). “Come, we’ll to chess or 
draughts” {Middleton's Worlcs^ 1840, iv. 554). Tuckey’s Expe- 
dition to the Zaire, 1818, 4to, p. 163. 

1491. NOTE ON THE JAPANESE LANOUAGE. 

See Ooloivnin's Captivity m Japan^ London, 8VO5 1824, 2nd 
edit. He says (vol. i. pp. 113, 114) they use two kinds of 
characters in writing, the first, which is the same as the Chinese^ 
is for important works and for oflScial papers. The other is the 
common Japanese alphabet of forty-eight letters, used by the 
common people, and which every Japanese can write (see vol. iii. 
pp. 37, 38). He was told (vol. ii. p. 93) that the language of 
the Japanese and Kuriles had “ a number of words common to 
both.” No person of distinction may sign a paper written in the 
vulgar tongue (see vol. ii. p. 178). Golownin says (vol. iii. p. 36) 
“The Japanese language is derived from the common ancestors of 
the Japanese and Kuriles.” The Japanese have two words for 
many things and actions ; one is used when they speak to their 
superiors, or their equals and desire to be polite ; the other only 
with common people and in ordinary conversation” (vol. iii. 
p. 40). See also Thunberg’s Travels in Japan, 8vo, 1795, vol. iii. 

p. 122. 

Thunberg {Travels in Japan, vol. iii. p, 264, 8vo, 1795) says 
that ^the Japanese language is “so dissimilar from the Chinese, 
that these two neighbouring nations cannot understand each 
other without an interpreter.” Thunberg adds (iii. 264), “the 
Chinese language is much read and written at Japan, and is con- 
sidered as their learned language;” and at vol. iv. pp. 55, 56, he 
says, “ Chinese is learned b>those who devote themselves to study 
and read Chinese books and writings.” In vol. iv. pp. 1-31, 
Thunberg has given a Kst of Japanese words with their meaning 
in English. 
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1492. THE JAPANESE DO NOT BELIEVE THAT MAN DESCENDS 
FROM A SINGLE PAIR. 

“ The Japanese, even the most unprejudiced, will not believe gee also 
that all the nations of the world descend from a single man. As 1394. 
a proof of the contrary, they allege the difference in the external 
appearance of different nations. ^How can we persuade our- 
selves’ (say they), Hhat the Dutch and the negroes on board 
their ships could be descended from the same original parents, 
even many thousand years ago ? ’ ” (Ooloiunin^ s Captivity in 
Japan^ 8vo, 1824, vol. iii, p. 13). 

The Ashantees believe that “in the beginning God created 
three white and three black men, with the same number of 
women” {BowdicKs Mission to Askantee^ 4Ao^ 1819, p. 261). 

See in Humboldt’s Cosmos (edit. Ott^ 1848, vol. i. pp. 361-366) 
some acute remarks on the supposed descent of the human race 
from a single pair, and (at pp. 364, 365) the remarkable extract 
from WilKam Humboldt. 

1493. JAPANESE TURN THE HEADS OF THOSE WHO ARE 
DYING TOWARDS THE NORTH. 

— “it being a custom with the Japanese to turn the heads of 
those that are dying towards the north ” {Thnnherg^s Voyage to 
Japan, in his Travels, Lond. 1795, 8vo, vol. iii. p. 69). 

1. The Bechuanas have precisely the same custom (see MoffatSs 
Southern Africa, 8vo, 1842, p, 307). He adds, what is very 
striking, that “ though they have no compass, they manage after 
some consultation to place the corpse very nearly facing the 
north.” 2. A. W. Schlegel seems inclined to adopt Bailly’s view 
of the northern origin of civilization (see p. xlii. of his Preface to 
'PricharJs Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 1838). Beechey’s Voyage 
to the Pacific, 8vo, 1831, vol. i. p. 164. 

1494. IN JAPAN THE MARRIED WOMEN PULL THE HAIRS 
FROM THEIR EYEBROWS. 

“ The married women disfigure themselves by pulling out all 
the hairs of their eyebrows, which with them serves to designate 
the marriage state, in like manner as black teeth do at Nagasaki” 
{Thurherfs Voyage to Japan, in his Travels, Lond. 1795, 8vo, 
vol. iii. p. 105 ; and see also p. 120).. 

In England in the thirteenth centujy women of fashion used to 
pluck the hair from their eyebrows, temples, and foreheads (see 
Struts s Habits and Dresses, edit. Planch^ 1842, vol. ii. pp. 125, 

126). 
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1495. NOTE ON THE SIZE AND POPULATION OF JEDO. 

Thunberg {Voyage to Japan^ in bis Travels^ Lond. Svo, 1795, 
voL iii. p, 194) says, shall never forget the delightful prospect 
we had during these visits from an eminence that commanded a 
view of this large and extensive town, which the Japanese afl&rm 
to be twenty-one leagues, or as many hours’ walk, in circum- 
ference.” Again (at p. 282), “The town of Jedo is said to be 
twenty-one hours’ walk in circumference, or about twenty-one 
French leagues.” 

1496. JAPANESE METHOD OF BOWING. 

“ Their boats are not rowed, but always wriggled with one 
or two oars. The oar is large, and for that purpose obliquely 
writhed. This way of working with oars does not appear to be very 
fatiguing ; but drives the vessel on with great speed ” (^Thunberg'" s 
Voyage to Japan^ in his Travels^ Lond. 1795, vol. iii. p. 40). 

&olownin’s Captivity in Japan, 8vo, 1824, vol. ii. p. 335. The 
Cochin Chinese row by pushing the oars from them (see Barrovfs 
Voyage to Cochin Ghina^ 4to, 1806, p. 319). In Dahomey it is 
“ bad fetish for any great man in crossing water to look in the 
direction he is proceeding” {Duncan's Western Africa^ 8vo, 1847, 
vol. ii. p. 6). The English in 1563 reckoned four men for each 
oar (see Forbes' State Papers^ ii. 382). 

1497. IMPORTANCE AND RICHNESS OF THE JAPANESE COPPER. 

“ The principal articles carried from hence are Japan copper, 
raw camphor, and lacquered wood work ; . . . the copper, which 
contains more gold and is finer than any other in the world, is 
cast into bars six inches long and a finger thick ; flat on one* 
side and convex on the other, and of a fine bright colour ” {Thun-- 
berg's Voyage to Japan^ in his Travels^ Lond. 1795, 8vo, vol. iii. 
p. 43). 

See also p, 54, and at pp. 224, 225 an account of smelting the 
copper, which is cast in water, and “ hence the Japanese copper 
acquires its high colour and splendour.” At vol. iv. p. 104, 
Thunberg says, “ Copper is quite common in every part of the 
empire, and is richly impregnated with gold.” Grolownin’s Cap- 
tivity in Japan, 8vo, 1824, vol. iii. p. 164. In 1569, or a little 
before, “a rich copper mine ” was found in the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s estate {Camden's Elizabeth^ in Kennett^ vol. ii. p. 422). 
1. Barrow {Travels i% Southern Africa^ 2nd edit. 4to, 1806, 
vol. i. p. 350) says, “ From the Orange river to the tropic under 
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•wliicli the Damaras live, runs a chain of mountains, which, from 
the various accounts of travellers, are so abundant in copper ore 
that it is everywhere found upon the surface.” 2. It is found in 
Oman {WellstecPs Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 315). 

3. It appears not to be found in Bomou, but is imported there 
from Barbary {Denham and Glapperton^s Africa^ 1826, 4to, 
p. 325). 4. Egede says there is copper ore in Greenland (De- 

scription of Greenland^ 8vo, 1818, p. 46). 

1498: JAPANESE WOMEN, WHEN SEPAEATED FROM THEIR HUSBANDS, 
SHAVE THEIR HEADS. 

“ A woman who had been turned out of doors by her husband, 
was permitted to visit the ambassador in order to beg something 
towards her support. She had her head shaved all over, and 
walked about with it bare, making a very strange figure. This 
was said to be customary, when any female for some reason or 
another wfi,s parted from her husband” {Thunherg's Voyage to 
Japan in Travels^ Lond. 1795, vol. iii. p. 197). 

1, “ The Persians shave all the head except a tuft of hair just 
on the crown, and two locks behind the ears ” (Morier^s First 
Journey through Persia^ Lond. 1812, 4to, p, 247). 2. Mere- 
dith {Account of the Gold Coast j 8vo, 1812, p. 110) says, “The 
old men shave the whole of the head excepting a lock or two 
behind, to which they generally keep a piece of gold suspended.” 
See Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee, 4to, 1819, p. 319. 

1499. THE JAPANESE ERECT TOMBSTONES TO THE DEAD. 

“ Hard by the cottages and farms in the vicinity of the town, 
but chiefly on rising grounds, and by the road, I saw a great 
number of tombstones erected of various forms. It was said that 
for every one that died, a stone of the kind was erected, and 
before it I frequently found placed one or two thick bamboo 
canes filled with water, and either leaves or flowers. The stones 
were sometimes rough and in their natural state, but more fre- 
quently hewn with art, with or without letters engraved on them, 
and these either gilt or not gilt” {Thunherg's Voyages to Japan^ 
in Travels^ London, 1795, 8vo, vol. iii. pp. 79, 80). 

For an account of the Persian tombs, see Morier’s Second 
Journey through Persia, 4to, 1818, p. 151. Among the Chinese, 
“ chusing the situation of a tomb is ^ne of the nicest and most 
important matters that can be agitated ” (DoheWs Travels through 
Eamtchatha^ 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 298y The Malagasy pay 
extraordinary attention to their burial-places (see Fllis^ History 
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of Madagascar^ Svo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 243-248, and see p. 265). 
Mungo Park, Travels, 8vo, 1817, vol. ii. p. 109. 

1500. THE SCTMITAB. IS THE FAVOURITE JAPANESE WEAPON. 

This is remarked by Thunberg {Voyage to Japan^ in Travels^ 
London, 1795, vol. iv. pp. 14, 15), who says, “It is constantly 
worn by eveiyone but the peasants. This scymitar is a yard in 
length, somewhat inclining to a curve, and has a broad back; 
the blades are of an incomparably good temper, and such as are 
old in particular are very highly valued. In goodness they far 
surpass the Spanish blades^ which are so renowned throughout 
Europe ; they will cut a very large nail asunder with ease, and 
without their edge being turned ; and, according to the accounts 
of the Japanese, will cleave a man asunder from top to bottom.” 

1501. NOTE ON THE USE, ETC., OP COFFEE. 

Thunberg says, respecting the Japanese, “ Coffee • is scarcely 
known, even by the taste, to a few of the interpreters ” ( Voyage 
to Japan, in Travels, 8vo, 1795, vol. iv. p. 39). 

Wellsted, who visited Berbera, which is in the Sumala country 
near the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, says {Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 
1838, vol. ii. p. 366) that a great quantity of coffee is sold there 
“ which is brought from about forty days’ journey in the interior.” 
He adds, “ I believe it is not generally known in Europe that any 
part of Africa produces coffee ; yet the Arabs have preserved a 
tradition that the plant is a native of Abyssinia, and was first 
brought from thence to their own country.” Niebuhr {Descrip- 
tion de V Arabic, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, p. 127) says, “Les 
Aiabes pretendent qu’ils ont tire de Habbesch I’arbre du caffe, et 
quelques personnes qui avaient ete dans ce pays assur^rent, que 
non seulement ils y en avaient beaucoup vu, mais que dans 
plusieurs contrees de Habbesch le caffe egalait en quaHte celui de 
Yemen.” 

In Arabia it is a matter of dispute whether or no coffee be 
lawful ; but the stricter Mahomedans will not drink it {WellsteTs 
Arabia, vol. i. pp. 324, 325). The Bedouins consider it a deci- 
sive proof of insanity to take sugar with coffee. See the amusing 
anecdote related by Wellsted (vol. ii. p. 69). Coffee was “intro- 
duced from Java into Arabia in 1723 ” {Grawftcrd^s History of 
the Indian Archipelago, 8vo, 1820, vol. i. p. 486). 

1502. ORiaiN, ETC., OF THE G-TPSIES. 

See an interesting ipaper by Colonel Harriott in the Transac- 
tions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. pp. 518-558, London, 
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4to> 1830. He says (p. 519), ^^The word ‘ Grypsy’ is corrupted 
from Egyptian, and originates in the vulgar error of Egypt being 
their native place.” Their real name in England, and that by 
which they exclusively call themselves, is Eoumichal ; their 
language, Eomanes ” (p. 519). Their first appearance in Europe 
was in Grermany after a.d. 1400 (p. 520). Their language is 
partly, perhaps ' chiefly, oriental (p. 520). There are some of 
them in Siberia (p. 523) ; and in Persia (p. 523), into which 
country it is said on good authority (p. 524), they were intro- 
duced some fourteen hundred years ago from Kabul^ but they 
are now unknown in Kabul (p. 531). They are called in Persia 
Luliy or Kauli^ the latter being a corruption from Kabuli and 
Kabul (p. 525). It was in a.d. 420 that they were first brought 
into Persia (p. 528 ). In Beloochistan they bear the name of 
Luri (pp. 525, 526). There is a striking similarity between the 
language of the English and the Persian gypsies (see the vocabu- 
laiy 'at p. 529). They are to be found nearly all over India 
(p. 530). Harriott (p. 531) follows Dubois in supposing that the 
Indian g 3 rpsies are outcasts from different tribes (p. 531). The 
learned Wilson says (p. 533, 534) that the base of the gipsey 
language is Hindi. See also pp. 537, 557, where Harriott has 
given a table comparing the gypsey language with the Hindi, 
Persian, and Sanscrit. 

Henderson (Biblical Researches^ d&a., in Russia, 8vo, 1826, 
pp. 257, 258) saw considerable numbers of them in Moldavia, and 
was struck by the unequivocal marks which they exhibit of re- 
mote Asiatic origin.” In 1668, Mrs. Pepys and her maid went 
“ to see the gypsies at Lambeth, and hav^e their fortunes told ” 
(Pepys' 8 Dia'iy, 8vo, 1828, vol. iv. p. 150). 

“ A number of robbers, who much resemble our gypsies, live in 
the holes of the mountains above Thebes ” (Bruce's Travels, 
Edinburgh, 1790, 4to, vol. i. p. 125). Dr. Prichard (Physical 
History of Mankind, voL iv. p. 616), “ The Indian origin of the 
gypsies was first conjectured by Biittner. It was proved by 
Grrellmann.” In 1808, Irvine published in Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay (vol. i. pp. 53-66) a paper On the 
similitude between the G-ipsy and Hindoostanee languages.” 
There were 10,000 in Spain, but being all punished by imprison- 
ment in the middle of the eighteenth century, they ceased to 
wander about since then (Townsend’s Journey through Spain, 
vol. iii. pp. 307, 308). 
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1503. NOTE ON THE UPAS TREE OF JAYA. 

See Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin China, London, 1806, 4to, pp. 
191-193. He says (p. 191) that when in Java he made many 
enquiries respecting it, “ the result of which was little favourable 
to the truth of Foersch’s relation, which carries indeed with it 
external marks of absurdity.” At the same time he allows 
(p. 192) that “Java is considered to abound with plants pos- 
sessing noxious qualities,” and plausibly suggests that the name 
of Upas was given to the first of those which was observed. 

Percival {Account of Ceylon^ 4to, 1805, 2nd edit. p. 176) says 
that the Malays of Ceylon poison their kreeses with “poison from 
the upa tree.” The story of it was invented by “Foersh, a 
French surgeon ” (see Orawfurd^a History of the Indirni Archi- 
pelago^ Edinb. 8vo, 1820, vol. i. p. 471). It is found in Borneo 
(see Low's Sarawak, 8vo, 1848, pp. 52, 53). 

1504. HYDROPHOBIA MAT OCCtFR FROM THE BITE OF ANT ANIMAL, 
AND EVEN FROM THAT OF A MAN. 

This is stated by Barrow, who has brought forward some veiy 
pertinent instances (see pp. 194-196 of his Voyage to Cochin 
China, Lond. 4to, 1806). Barrow {Travels in South Africa, 
2nd edit. 4to, 1806, vol. i. p. 407) says it is unknown in Southern 
Africa, and he advances (p. 410) instances to show that “ canine 
madness is not owing to heat of climate, as we are apt to suppose 
in England.” It appears to have been scarcely known in England 
in the tenth century. (See Wrighfs Biographia Britannica 
Literaria, vol. i. p. 99, Svo, J842.) It is a “ contagious disease, 
originating in certain animals and propagated by their bite,” 
equally frequent in all seasons and known to all countries 
{Williamses Elementary Principles of Medicine in Encyclopedia 
of the Medical Sciences, 4to, 1847, p. 775). Of one hundred and 
fifty-three persons bit, ninety-four died. “ No instance is known 
of this disease having been communicated from one human being 
to another” (p. 776). The senses become so acute that Majendie 
mentions a deaf and dumb child who heard when under it (p. 777). 
Dr. Williams says (p. 778), “ There is no instance of any patient 
or animal suffering from this disease having recovered.” 

1505. NOTE ON THE ARECA NUT IN JAVA. 

See Barrcmfs Voyage to Cochin China, Lond. 1806, pp. 227> 
228. He says that among the Javanese, “ The chief use of the 
areca is only as an ingredient in a compound masticatory, con- 
sisting besides the nut^of chunam, of lime of shells, and serihoo, 
or seeds of long pepper, made into a paste and rolled up in the 
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green leaf of betel pepper. TMs composition, when moistened in 
the mouth, communicates to the tongue and lips a deep red colour, 
which turns afterwards to a dark mahogany brown. ..... The 
areca nut, especially when fresh, from the tree, is powerfully nar- 
cotic The charcoal of the areca nut is, however, considered 

in India as the best and most agreeable powder that can be used 
for the teeth.” And see p. 308, where Barrow speaks of the uni- 
versal custom among the Cochin Chinese of chewing areca and 
betel.” 

1. *All ranks of the Ceylonese universally chew the betel leaf; 
it is the dessert to all their entertainments, and the unfailing 
supplement to all their conversation. The betel leaf in shape 
resembles ivy, but in colour and thickness it approaches more 
nearly to the leaf of the lam^el. Along with the betel leaf they mix 
tobacco, areca nut, and the lime of burnt shells, &c. See Perci- 
vaVs Ceylon, 1805, 4to, 2nd edit. p. 193 ; and for a description of 
the betel, see p. 328, where Percival says, “ The betel leaf does 
not grow upon the betel tree, but from being constantly chewed 
along with the betel nut has acquired this appellation.” 

1506. NOTE ON THE WOBSHIP, ETC., OE VISHNOO. 

“ Kot only the features, the manners, and the remains of the 
civil and religious institutions of the Hindoos are still apparent 
among the Javanese, but they have preserved the fragments of 
a history, according to which they derive their origin from Vishnoo. 
This history terminates with the account of a dreadful dehige, 
which swept away the great bulk of mankind. In the inland 
parts of the island they still observe a scrupulous abstinence from 
every kind of animal food, under a notion of transmigration of 
souls ” {A Voyage to Cochvn China, by John Barrow, Lend. 4to, 
1806, p. 229). 

1. “No traditional knowledge appears to exist among the 
Malagasy of the deluge” {History of Madagasca/r, by the Rev. 
W. Ellis, Lond. 1838, vol. i. p. 395). 2. Dobell {Travels through 
Kamtchatha, &c. 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 282) says, “ The Chinese 
appear to relate the history of the deluge and the creation of the 
world nearly as we have it.” An anecdote related by Moffat 
{^Missionary Scenes i/n Southern Africa, 8vo, 1842, p. 126), 
shfows how cautious we must be in receiving the testimony of 
travellers in favour of traditions supporting the belief in the 
deluge. 
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1507, THE HINDOO HELIOION PERHAPS OF TARTARIC ORIGIN. 

See some ingenious remarks by Barrow, in p. 230 of bis Voyage 
CO Cochin China, Lond. 1806, 4to. He observes that it is not 
probable that the doctrine forbidding the destruction of animal 
life should have originated in the torrid zone, where life is so 
plentiful, but that it may with greater likelihood be traced to 
some cold and bleak country where animals were rare and there- 
fore valuable. On the same ground of reasoning,” adds Barrow, 
“ we might venture perhaps to infer that the consecration of the 
cow had its origin on the bleak and barren heights of Tartary 
rather than on the warm and fertile plains of Hindoostan.” Thus 
in China, metempsychosis is the belief of the “ imperial family 
and most of the Tartar mandarins” {DohelVs Travels through 
Kamtchatka^ &c. 8vo. 1830, vol. ii. p. 288). The Yakouts re- 
semble the Tartars in their features, and it is said in their 
language {Lessep^s Travels in KamtschatJca^ Lond. 8vo, 1790, 
vol. ii. p. 312). Lesseps adds that when one of their women dies 
her favourite cow is sacrificed on the occasion of her burial. 
It is observable that Oldfield, when on the Mger, was told, 
“ that all the cows belonged to the women ” (Laird and Oldfield^ s 
Expedition into the Interior of Africa^ Svo, 1837, vol. ii. p. 174). 
One of the Chinese festivals is New-Yat, or cow’s day, with which 
they associate a myth of a cow suckling an orphan child (see 
DohelVs Travels through Kamtchatka^ cfic., 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. 
p. 263). A. "W. Schlegel wishes to account on natural grounds 
for the worship of the cow (see p. xxxiv. of his Preface to Prichard^ s 
Egyptian Mythology). 

1508. NOTE ON THE MALATS OF JAVA. 

See Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin China, Lond. 1806, 4to, pp. 233- 
237. He says that “ they inhabit the coasts of most of the nume- 
rous islands that are scattered over the great eastern ocean, while 
the inland pai*ts of the same islands are inhabited by a distinct 
class of people, beaidng on every island certain marks of a common 
origin, and an ajBBnity moire or less with the Hindoo character.” 
From this Barrow infers that the Malays are comparatively modem 
settlers. But it does not seem certain that those who inhabit the 
coasts must necessarily be the last arrivals. It may be that the 
habits of the Malays dispose them to prefer an aquatic life, and 
we know that of all nation^ the Hindoos are the least inclined to 
sea voyages- Such being the case, their respective tastes may 
have assigned to thei]% their respective positions. Barrow goes 
on to observe (p. 233) that all the eastern nations sprung from 
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two great stocks, the Hindoos and the Tartars ; and “ The Javanese 
evidently derive their origin from the former, and the Malays as 
obviously from the latter,” He thinks that the religion of 
Mahomet is quite sufficient to account for the present difference 
between the Malays and the Tartars. Ellis {Joicrnal of Embassy 
to Ghina^ Lond. 4to5 1817, p. 26) could not perceive sufficient 
difference of nature between the Javanese and Malays, to mark 
any supposed difference of origin.” He however adds (p. 36), 
that the Javanese esteem themselves a superior race, and con- 
sider it an affront to be called Malays.” Barrow (p. 234) describes 
the Malays as active, courageous, and revengeful. “ To their 
enemies they are remorseless, to their friends capricious, and to 
strangers treacherous.” Percival (Account of Ceylon^ 4to, 1805, 

2nd edit. p. 175) mentions ^^the peculiar ferocity of their dispo- 
sitions.” Their propensity to gambling, and particularly cock- 
fighting, is extraordinary (p. 235) Confirmed by Percival. See 
p. 173 of his Account of Ceylon, 2nd edit. 4to, 1805. They have 
a great dislike to any one taking their portraits, which they look 
on as an incantation (p. 237). 

1. See Percival’s Ceylon, 2nd edit. 4to, 1805, pp. 168-185. He 
says (p. 169), ‘^^The men are of a middling stature, remarkably 

well proportioned Their foreheads broad and flat ; their 

eyes small, black, and very deep sunk ; their hair long, coarse, and 
black, 2. He adds (p. 170), “ Hone of the Malays suffer their 
beard to grow, but pluck out the hairs as soon as they appear, it 
being against their religion to allow them to remain.” 3. He says 
(p. 171) that they look on a flat nose as a beauty, and to obtain 
it frequently break the gristle of the upper part of the nose of 
their children. 4. They will not even touch a plate in which See also 
there has been pork (p. 172). 5. They have a game like our 

football (p. 173). 6. ‘‘The beards of the Malagasy are but weak, 

and are plucked out in youth ” (Ellis^ History of Madagascar^ 

8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 115). 

1509 . CELEBBITY AND SIZE OF OTE ELEPHANTS OP COCHIN 
CHINA* 

In the forests of Cochin China and neighbouring countries See also 
these animals are supposed to be of a larger size than in any other 
part_of the world. The first I ever saw were at Turon, and their 1728 *. 
appearance made a very strong impression on my mind. I may 
safely say that the elephants of Cocliin China, the peak of Tene- 
riffe, and a storm at sea, are the only thi;^e objects in nature that 
surpassed the idea which my imagination had previously formed 
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of them ” (BaTTOvfs YoyagB to Gochin Chwci^ London, 1806, 4to, 
p. 290). 

1. There would appear to he some very large ones in Western 
Africa, for Oldfield had two elephants’ teeth brought to him, 
“ each about eight feet long ; and each of which could not have 
weighed less than from 250 to 300 pounds ” {Laird and Oldfield's 
Expedition up the Niger ^ 8vo, 1837, vol. ii. p. 123). 2. See Per- 
civaVs Account of Ceylon^ 2nd edit. 4to, 1805. He says (p. 47), 
The elephants of Ceylon are accounted superior to all others.” 
The most famous parts of the island is the country around 
Matura, where, in 1797, at a single hunt, no less than one 
hundred and seventy-six elephants were caught (pp. 152, 153). 
At p. 288, Nowhere are elephants found either so docile or so 
excellent in their shape and appearance.” For an account of the 
mode of catching them, see pp. 289, 291, and for a remarkable 
account of the coition of elephants, see pp. 293-294. Percival 
allows (p. 292) that the superiority of the elephants of Ceylon 
does not consist in their size, for they are in general not so tall 
as those on the continent, but in their greater hardiness and 
powers for exertion ; in their docility and freedom from vice and 
passion. One of the king’s titles is, He before whom all elephants 
bow ” (pp. 264, 265). 

1510. THE ELEPHANTS IN SOIJTHEEN AFRICA SUPPOSED TO 
BURT THEIR DEAD. 

It is a common observation that, numerous as these animals 
are in many parts of Southern Africa, neither the tusks nor any 
part of their skeleton are ever found above ground, which has led 
to the conclusion that the elephants must bury their dead. Van 
der Kemp is inclined to believe the fact to be true. One of his 
party having shot an elephant, they went the following morning 
with a view of taking out his tusks, when they found from fifteen 
to twenty of these animals busily employed in removing the dead 
corpse with their snouts” {Account of a Journey to the Booshu'- 
anas of Southern AfHca, at the end of Barrow's Oochi/n Ghina^ 
London, 1806, 4to, p. 419). 

1. Elephants are remarkably numerous in Kong ; but they are 
also found in Ashantee” {Boiudich^ Mission to Ashantee^ 4to, 
1819, p. 327). 2. Harvard {Narrative of the Mission to Geylon 
and India^ 8vo, 1823, p. i-^.) says, “The elephants of Ceylon live 
in herds and are of immense size. Gomera, a well known elephant, 
which is full fourteen fast high, but completely tame, is often seen 
in the streets of Colombo. A tusk of one found at Gklle measured 
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six feet three inches long, and three feet in diameter.” 3. See 
some curious details respecting the copulation of elephants in 
Barrow's Travels in Sowthern Africa^ 2nd edit. 4to5 1806, vol. i. 
pp. 128-130. 4. The negroes at Pisania, on the G-amhia, “Eat 

the flesh of elephants, and consider it as a great delicacy ” {Mungo 
Park's Travels in Africa^ 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 17). McCulloch 
says that in Asia the elephant is frequently tamed ; in Africa, 
never. This he ascribes to the “ inferior sagacity of the African 
people” {Dictionary of Gommerce^ 8vo, 1849, p, 786)^ 

15 1 1. SHUTTLECOCK PLAYED IN COCHIN CHINA. 

“ But that which most attracted our attention was a party of 
young men keeping up a shuttlecock in the air by striking it 
with the soles of their feet ” {Barrow's Voyage to Cochin Ghma^ 
Lend. 4to, 1806, p. 298). 

They have the same game in China (see Dobell's Travels in 
Kamtchatka^ c&c., London, 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 222). 

15 12. NOTE ON THE CUSTOM OP BHEAKINO SIXPENCE BETWEEN 
TWO LOVERS. 

“ To break a sixpence between two parting lovers, is considered 
among the peasantry of some of the counties in England as an 
avowal and pledge of unalterable fidelity. In Cochin China the 
breaking of one of their copper coins, or a pair of chop-sticks, 
between man and wife, before proper witnesses, is considered as a 
dissolution of their former compact, and the act of separation” 
{Sallow's Voyage to Cochin Ghina^ London, 1806, 4to, pp, 304, 
305). 

1. Divorce is equally easy in Burmah (see Malcolm's Travels in 
South Eastern Asia^ London, 8vo, 1839, vol. i. p. 229). 2. And 

in Western Africa (see Laird and Oldfield's Expedition up the 
Niger^ 8vo, 1837, vol. ii. p. 96). 3. And in Ceylon (see Peo^dval's 
Ceylon^ 2nd edit. London, 1805, 4to, p. 198). 4. Also among the 
Malagasy (see Ellis, History of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. 
pp. 172, 173) ; but it is observable that the husband can prevent 
his divorced wife from marrying again (p. 174). Among the 
Kaffirs, “ a promise is always held sacred when a piece of metal 
was broken between the parties” {Barroiv's Southern Africa, 
2nd edit. 4to3 1806, vol. i. p. 168). 

1513* COCHIN CHINESE ABE OF CHINESE ORIGIN. 

See Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin ChiQia, 4to, 1806. He says 
(p. 294), “The Cochin Chinese on most occasions adopt the, 
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Cliiiiese customs.” He remarks (p. 300) that The general 
features of the Cochin Chinese, many of the customs, the written 
language, the religious opinions and ceremonies still retained by 
them, indicate distinctly their Chinese origin.” In the northern 
provinces, however, they are more strongly marked than in those 
to the southward. The same characteristics are likewise discern- 
ible, but in a fainter degTee, in Siam, which is properly 8e-yang^ 
or the western country,^ in Pe-gu, probably Pe-^quo^ or the northern 
province,” &c., &c. Barrow goes on to observe (p. 300) the simi- 
larity of amusements, &c., between the Cochin Chinese and the 
Chinese. He, however, adds (p. 301) that “the spoken language 
of Cochin China, though on the same principle, is so much 
changed from the original as to be nearly, if not wholly, unintelli- 
gible to a Chinese, but the writtm chameter is ^precisely tJfs 
same (see also p. 322). Their dress is different ; “ they always 
go bare-legged and generally bare-footed” (p. 301). The national 
character is also different. Barrow says (p. 302), “ The Cochin 
Chinese are like the French, always gay and for ever talking; 
the Chinese always grave, and affect to be thinking ; the former 
are open and familiar, the latter close and reserved.” A still more 
remarkable difference is the state of the women. The Chinese 
keep their women in the most complete seclusion ; the Cochin 
Chinese, on the other hand, allow them not only liberty but 
licence, and seem not to know what jealousy is. See some in- 
stances in Barrow (pp. 302-309). Barrow says (p. 312), “ They 
eat dogs, as in China.” 

At Whydah, “ dogs are considered a great luxury ” (DuncaTCs 
WestevTi Africa^ 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 197). According to Clap- 
perton, dogs are the favourite food of the Bedites, who appear to 
be allied to the Bornouese, though an infidel tiibe (see Denham 
and Olapjperton^s Western Africa, 1826, 4to, p, 16, and Clap- 
perton^s Second Expedition, 1829, 4to, pp. 106, 250, 253). 

^ 15^4* custom among- Chinese women oe cbampino 

THEIR EEET IS PERHAPS MODERN. 

This will appear probable if we agree with Barrow ( Voyage to 
Cochin China, London, 1806, pp. 300—308) in thinking that the 
Cochin Chinese came from China, For Barrow tells us {Ibid* 
p 305) that the present women of Cochin China not only have 
their feet unconfined, but exeeedingly large, 

* “ The Siamese call themsGIves Tai, pronoimced Tie ” (Malcolm’s Travels in 
Sonth Eastern Asia, Load. 1839, vol. ii. p. 144). 
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1515. THE COCHIN CHINESE EAT EHOOS AND DOGS. 

The Cochin Chinese eat dogs, as in China, and frogs are a See also 
common article of food” (Barroiifs Voyage to Cochin China^ Art. 16I?. 
London, 1806, 4to, p, 312). 

1. Dobell {Travels in Kamtchatha^ d&c., Svo, 1830, voL ii. 
p. 216) says, “ The Chinese eat occasionally frogs, cats, dogs, and 
rats.” 2. Zoroaster forbids their being eaten (see Zendavesta^ 
edit. Du Perron, tome i. part ii. p. 320). 3. It [the dog] seems 

to have been worshipped by the Egyptians (see Prichard^s 
Egyptian Mythology^ p. 326). The Dyaks of Borneo “regard 
frogs as a delicate dish” {Low's Sarawak^ Svo, 1848, p. 202). 

1517. WOMEN OE HAMTSCHATKA SOMETIMES DO NOT WEAN 
THEIH CHILDREN EOR FOUR OR FIVE TEARS. 

“ They have no limited time for suckling their children, and I 
have seen instances of its continuing for four or five years” 

{Travels im Kamtschatka during the years 1787 and 1788, by 
M. de Lesseps, London, 1790, Svo, vol, i. p. 134). 

At Wawa, a woman is flogged and sold as a slave, “ if, when 
she has a child at the breast, she is known to go with a man ” 
{Olapperton's Second Expedition^ 1829, 410, p. 95). 

Queen EUzabeth was weaned at thirteen months {Miss Strick- 
land's Queens of England, vol. vi. p. 7, Svo, 1843). 

1. The Persian mothers nurse their children from between two 
to three years (see Morier's Second Journey through Persia, 1818, 

4to, p. 107). 2. The women on the Gold Coast of Africa “ suckle 
their children until they are able to walk about” {Meredith, On 
the Cold Coast, Svo, 1812, p. 109), and up the JSTiger women 
“ are publicly flogged if they are known to associate with the 
other sex before the expiration of three years after the birth of 
an infant ; that being the period mothers are obliged to suckle 
their offspring ” {Laird and Oldfield's Expedition up the Niger, 

Svo, 1837, vol. ii. p, 97). 3. “The mothers in Madagascar often 

suckle their children for several years ” {Ellis's History of Mada- 
gascar, Svo, 1838, vol. i. p. 160). 4. Park’s Travels, Svo, 1817, 
vol. i. p. 402, 403. 

1518. THE JAPANESE ARB SHORT OF STATURE. 

“ In Europe the two officers and myself would have been 
looked upon as men of the middle stature ; but we were giants 
among the Japanese {Oolownin's Merr^irs of a Captivity in 
Japan^ London, Svo, 1824, vol. i. p. 255). At vol, ii. p. 72, 
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Golownin says, The new bimyo looked like a giant among the 
Japanese ; he was as tall as our sailors.” 

Lesseps {Travels in Kamtsehatka^ London, 8vo, 1790, vol. i. 
p. 211) mentions having met in Kamtschatka a Japanese mer- 
chant “ about five feet in stature, and tolerably well-made.” 

1519. THE, KORIAKS OF KAMTSCHATKA FEED THEIR DEER WITH 
HUMAN URINE. 

This is stated by Lesseps {Travels in Kamtschatka^ London, 
8vo, 1790, vol. ii. pp. 146, 147), who says, “ The flocks are so 
extremely fond of this beverage, that whatever quantity you 
give them it is all swallowed in an instant.” 

1520. NOTE ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MELCARTH AND TYRIAN 

HERCULES. 

‘^In the midst of Tyre stood the temple of the principal 
deity of the Tyrians, the protecting god of the city, as its name 
Melcarth signifies; Melcarth, the city king. For further informa- 
tion see the learned work of Creuzer (Symbolik, ii. 211, &c. 
second edition). This deity was called by the Greeks the Tyrian 
Hercules, though entirely different from their god bearing the 
same name ; hence the myths of the two are often confounded. 
Herodotus (ii. 44) very properly notices the difference, yet the 
passage here quoted seems to imply that this deity was called 
Hercules by the Tyrians themselves. But it was doubtless out 
of complaisance to the Grreeks that the Phoenician priests, in 
addressing them, thus named him ; for his native appellation 
was in all likelihood very different” {HeererCs Researches i/nto 
the Politics^ &c., of the Asiatic Nations^ 8vo, 1846, vol. i. p. 
295 ; and respecting the myth of the Tyrian Hercules, see pp. 
307, 308). 

1. See Stukele/s Abury described, London, folio, 1743, pp. 
70-78. 2, Eespecting the Egyptian Hercules, called Sem, see 
Prichard’s Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 1838, pp. 109, 
115-119. 

1521. EUROPA PERHAPS THE SAME AS THE PHOENICIAN ASTARTE. 

“Traces of the Phoenicians in Crete are preserved in the 
mythology of the island ; here also the worship of Hercules was 
naturalized ; and the fable of Europa, of which it was the scene 
was certainly of Phoenician origin (Apollod iii. 1). If, as Hoeck 
has rendered probable ^reta, p. 83, &c.), Europa, in the most 
ancient Phoenician mythos, is to be understood, not as signi- 
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fying a part of the world, but the Phoeniciaii deity Astarte, whose 
worship was spread with the Phoenician colonies, this will evi- 
dently confirm the interpretation given above of the mythos of 
the expedition of Hercules ” (Heeren^s Asiatic Nations^ London, 

8 VO, 1846, voL i. p. 312). 

1522. NOTE KESPBCTINa TAETESSUS OE TAESHISH. 

See Heeren’s Asiatic Nations, London, 8vo, 1846, vol. i. pp. 315, 

316. He disagrees with Bochart, who thinks that there were 
three different Tartessuses, and still more does he disagree with 
Mannert, who fixes on its site as the present Seville. Heeren 
doubts if there was such a city at all, and thinks that “ in the 
commercial geography of the Phoenicians, by Tartessus was evi- 
dently understood the whole of Southern Spain, which had been 
subjected to their authority.” At p. 329 he says that the rich 
districts of Spain “ are comprised by the Phoenicians under the 
general name of Tartessus or Tarshish.” And he adds (p. 330) 
that the metals spoken of by Ezekiel in reference to Tarshish are 
all produced by Spanish mines. But Bruce places Tarshish on 
the East African coast, a little to the north of Melinda ; about 
2° 30' below the equator (see his second map at the end of vol. v. 
of his Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile). His authority 
is an Abyssinian chronicle (see vol. i. p. 439, and vol. ii. p. 36). 

Jacob {History of the Precious Metals^ 8vo, 1831, vol. i. pp. 90, 

91) thinks it was a general name for the south of Spain, or for 
the whole of that part of Spain which was known to the Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians, 

1523. THE PHCENICIANS NEVEE COULD HAVE DISCOVEEED AMEEICA. 

Let no warm imagination, however, refer any of these tradi- See also 
tions to a discovery of America. The Phoenicians might very 
well circumnavigate Africa, penetrate to the Eastern Sea ; but to 
sail across the Atlantic to America was beyond them, for their 
navigation, even in its most flourishing state, like that of all other 
nations of antiquity and the middle ages, was confined to the 
coast” {HeererrCs Asiatic Nations^ London, 1846, vol. i. p. 321). 

• 1524. NOTE ON THE SITUATION OE OPHIK. 

“ the celebrated Ophir, which some would find in Ceylon, 

others in Happy Arabia, and a celebrated traveller with an extra- 
ordinary show of learning, on the eastern coast of Africa. Like, 
however, the name of all very distant places and regions of anti- 
quity, like Thule, Tartessus, and others, we may safely infer that 
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OpLir denotes no particular spot, but only a certain region or 
part of the world, such as the East and West Indies in modern 
geography. Ophir was the general name for the rich countries of 
the south, lying on the Arabian, African, and Indian coasts, as far 
as at that time known. . . , See Bochart, p. 769, Michaelis, 
Spicileg. ii. 184, and Bruce’s Travels, i. 143. What most con- 
firms the truth of this explanation given in the text is, that 
Bochart and others, who wish .to fix the name of Ophir to one 
particular spot, have been obliged to admit several places of the 
same name” {Heeren's Asiatic Nations^ Lond. 1846, vol. i. pp. 
334, 335). 

Jacob follows Salt in thinking that the gold collected from the 
country about Sofiala has been exaggerated in quantity {Historical 
Enquii'y into the Precious Metals^ 8vo, 1831, vol. ii. pp. 327, 
328). 

1. See Bruce’s Travels, Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. i. pp. 432- 
442. He says (p. 434), Ceylon could not be Ophir, for it has 
neither gold nor silver,” but supposes that it was in Sofala oppo- 
site to Madagascar, where he says (p. 435), there are mines of 
gold and silver, than which none can be more abundant, especially 
in silver. They bear the traces of having been wrought from the 
earliest ages.” But when he suggests (p. 436) that it may have 
been the Orphi (or Madagascar) of Eupolemus, he is not so fortu- 
nate, since from the best accounts we know that gold is not found 
there. 2, See Ellis, History of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. 
pp. 6, 7). 3. The question, however, rises, whether the non- 
existence of gold in a country is a sufidcient argument against its 
having anciently been found there. Consult on this head Heeren 
{Asicutic Nations^^ 8vo, 1846, vol. i. p. 349} who has made it pro- 
bable that Arabia Felix, where no gold is now found, formerly 
aboimded with it ; and see also Art. 1527, See also Bruce (vol. ii. 
p. 36) for another argument in favour of Sofala and Ophir being 
identical. 4. Quatremere, in an essay in 1845, maintained the 
opinion that Ophir was on the east coast of Africa, and it is re- 
markable that in the Septuagint, Ophir is rendered by Sofara, 
which is so similar to Sofala (see a long note in Humboldfs 
Cosmos, edit. Otte, 1848, vol. ii. pp. 500, 501). 5. For an 
account of collecting gold in the neighbourhood of ^ofala, see 
Saifs Voyage to Abyssinia, Lond. 1814, pp. 67, 68. Columbus 
« supposed Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir, which had been 
visited by the ships of Solomon ” (Irvmg^s Life of Columbus. 8vo. 
1828, vol.iv.p.61). 
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1525. THE TTEIAN PUKPLE DID NOT MEAN ONE PAETICULAE COLOUE. 

See some interesting remarks on the Tyrian pnrple in Heeren’s See also 
Asiatic Nations, London, 8vo, 1846, vol. i. pp. 342, 344. His ^^^.2062. 
authorities are the works of Armali Gapelli and Don Miehsele 
Eosa. This famous dye was manufactured from the juice of shell- 
fish, and consisted of “ almost every shade of purple,” and when 
made from the fish On “ the Phoenician, and in general on the 
southern, coast was a scarlet or crimson” (p. 343). Tyre was par- 
ticularly celebrated for scarlet and violet (p. 344). “ The dyeing 

was performed at all times m the ivooV^ (p. 344). The dyers of 
Tigre have only one coloui', yellow (see Bruce^s Travels^ Edinburgh, 

1790, vol. iii. p, 126). 

1526. THE PHOENICIANS INVENTED OLASS. 

Another product of Phoenician skill was glass ; of this they 
were the inventors, and long enjoyed the exclusive manufac- 
ture. . . . From the small number of glass-houses, the use of 
glass would seem to have been much less general in antiquity 
than among us” {HeererCs Asiatic Nations^ Lond. 1846, vol. i. 
p. 345). 


1527. ARABIA FELIX FOBMEIILX ABOUNDED IN GOLD. 

“ Grold mines, it is true, are no longer to be found there, but See also 
the assurances of antiquity respecting them are so general and 
explicit, that it is impossible reasonably to doubt that Yemen 
once abounded in gold (Michaelis, Spicileg. ii. p. 190 ; Bochart, 
pp. 139, 140). Why indeed should not the mountains of Arabia 
yield this metal, which was so plentiful in those just opposite in 
Ethiopia. The minute acquaintance which Job (supposed to have 
been an Arabian) displays of mining renders this highly probable” 
{Heeren^ Asiatic Nations I ondon, 8vo, 1846, vol. i. p. 349). 

1. Gold has not been found in Madagascar (see Ellis^ History 
of Madagascar^ 8VO5 15385 vol. i. pp. 6, 7). Dindikoo is in long. 

9° 10' West, lat. 13® 30' North. Park says {Travels^ 8VO5 1817, 
vol. i. p. 524) that above Dindikoo is a high ridge of hills which 
are very productive of gold.” For an account of the mode of col- 
lecting it see pp. 455-461, and vol. ii. pp. 73-78, and for their 
manner of smelting it, pp. 105, 106 ; but in all these instances 
the gold was found, not in masses, but in grains. 3. Duncan 
{Western Africa^ 8VO5 1847, vol. ii. p. 307) says, “Gold is as 
abundant in the kingdom of Dahomey as in the Ashantee country.” 

4. Bruce {Travels^ 4to, 1790, vol. iv. p. 32^) says that the Shan- 
galla find gold in their country, but have no gold mines ; and he 
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most positively asserts that no gold is found in Abyssinia, and that 
the gold possessed by the Abyssinians is all brought from the 
Shangalla country. But he says (pp. 485, 486), that the gold 
foimd at Sennaar still keeps up its reputation of being the best 
and purest in Africa.” 

1528. ARABIA NEVER PRODUCED CINNAMON. 

Heeren (Asiatic Nations, Lond. 8vo, 1846, vol. i. p. 350) ob- 
serves that Herodotus says that cinnamon was produced in Arabia ; 
but the fabulous accounts which he repeats upon the authority 
of the Phoenicians shows very plainly that they made a mystery of 
its real native country.” Heeren also gets rid of the testimony of 
Diodorus and Strabo by saying, that “ it may be easily seen that 
they confounded the merchandise imported with the produce of 
the country.” (See also pp. 443, 444.) Phillips says, “ The cin- 
namon tree was first cultivated in this country in the year 1768 ” 
(History of Cultivated Vegetables, 8vo, 1822, vol. i. p. 157). 

1529. ORIGUN, ETC., OP THE CHALDEANS. 

«The question what the Chaldeans really were, when, and 
whether they ever properly existed as a nation, is one of the most 
difiBcult that history presents. From eastern analogy it seems 
most probable that the of the Hebrew, which is translated 

Chaldeans, was a general name among the Semitic nations for 
the northern barbarians, as Turain was among the inhabitants of 
Iran. At all events, it is certain that the conquering Chaldeans 
forced their way from the north, since their separate hordes had 
already wandered in the steppes of Mesopotamia for a hundred 
years, and had in part settled there. The reader, however, is 
particularly referred to Gresenius on Isaiah, xxiii. 13, where the 
fragments of the earlier history of this people will be found 
collected. The learned commentator seeks the original seat of the 
Chaldeans in the mountains of Curdistan, now inhabited by the 
Curds, probably their successors, and conjectures that they were 
brought from their native regions by the Assyrians as mercenaries, 
after which they settled in the plains till they started forth as 
conquerors. Every one acquainted with Asiatic history will at 
once see that there is nothing in the opinion that their name was 
a general appellation, but what may very well agree with this 
notion. The hypothesis ♦of Michaelis, that would make them 
Scythians, refutes itself (Spicileg. Greogr. Hebr. sect. ii. 77, &c.)” 
(HeererCs Babyloniar^, in his Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. p. 383, 
Lond. 8vo. 1846). 
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I cannot reconcile this with what Heereu says in another place 
(vol. ii. p. 6) where he remarks of the famous Scythian invasion 
seventy years before Cyi’us, that Michaelis and Schlozer have 
shown it to be identified with that of the Chaldeans ” 

1530 . THE TAKTAHS AND THE MONGOLS A DIEEEIIENT PEOPLE. 

“ The perpetual confusion between the names of Tartars and 
Mongols (of which Desguignes is specially guilty) has been the 
source of serious errors in the history of nations, as well as in 
geography. The Mongols and Tartars are distinct races ; the 
principal territory of the former lies to the north, that of the 
latter to the south of the Sirr-Daija, or Jaxartes of the ancients, 
the proper limit of the two races ” {Heeren^s Asiatic Nations^ 
Lond. 8vo, 1846, vol. i. p. 7). 

Prichard {Physical History of Manlcind^ vol. iv. p. 291)., says, 
“the Jaxartes, supposed to be the Araxes of Herodotus.” 1. See 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, edit. Otte, 1848, vol. i. p. 366. He rejects 
“ the hypothesis of TN’iebuhr, according to which the Scythians of 
Herodotus and Hippocrates were Mongolians.” He adds, “ It seems 
far more probable that the Scythians (Scoloti) should be referred 
to the Indo-Grermanic Massagetse (Alani).” (See also vol. ii. p. 510.) 
Their original name was Tatar, which Prichard gravely says was 
changed into Tartars in consequence of an expression of St. Louis 
{Physical History of Mankind^ vol. iv. p. 278). Malcolm {History 
of Persia^ 8vo, 1829, vol. i. p. 97) says Tartar “is derived from 
Tatar, the name of a tribe ; which as we are told by Abdul 
Ghazi, consisted of 70,000 families.” 

1531 . THE BABYLONIANS NOT ACQUAINTED WITH THE ABCH. 

“ This naturally leads us to consider whether the Babylonians 
were acquainted with the use of the arch. That the material 
they used would very well allow of this is evident from our own 
buildings ; and the accounts Diodorus gives of the vast substruc- 
tures of the hanging gardens seems certainly to point to this useful 
part of architecture ; yet neither Eich (Memoir, p. 59) nor Porter 
(Travels, i. p. 122) discovered in any portion of the existing ruins 
the least trace of one, not even in the subterraneous foundations 
of El Kasr. The case therefore seems decided, as far as it possibly 
can be at present” {Heeren^s Asiatic Nations^ Lond. 1846, vol. i. 
pp. 406, 407). 
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1532* TYLOS AND AKADUS IN THE PERSIAN G-TJLE WERE THE 
SaSiE as BAHREIN. 

From wliat lias been said two thing’s occur to us ; first that 
the nairne of Tylos has been taken from that of several islands in 
the Persian Grulf ; and, secondly, that the islands Tylos and Aradus, 
where relics of the Phoenicians were found, were those named 
Bahrein according to the definite accounts of ancient writers ; and 
the critic will have no hesitation in preferring these to vague and 
indeterminate notions. To these geographical proofs another 
may be added, which arises out of the name. The smallest of the 
Bahrein islands has preserved the ancient appellation of Aradus, 
for it is still called Arad (see Niebuhr’s Map) ; this will carry 
conviction to those who are aware how little Asiatic appellations 
are subject to change” {HeererCs Asiatic Nations^ Lond. 8vo, 
1846, voL L p. 436). 

1533^ THE ISLAND DADEN OF THE HEBREWS ONE OF THE BAHREIN, 

OR GATHEMA. 

“The question respecting the island Daden of the Hebrews 
remains to be considered. This question, which is extremely 
important in considering the commerce of the ancients, is answered 
by the help of the oriental geographers, so far with certainty as 
the island is either one of the Bahrein, or the other more northerly 
one of Cathema. The proofs, which to detail here would be out 
of place, may be found in Assemani Bibl. Orient, tome iii. pars ii. 
pp. 160, 564, 604, 744. Difficulties arise here not merely from 
want of maps, but also from the variation and confusion of names. 
Dadein or Daden is also frequently called Dirin, and it may be 
conjectured that from hence arose the name of Dehroon which is 
given to one of the Bahrein islands in the map of Delisle. If 
that were the case, then Daden would not be Cathema, as Assemani 
asserts, but the island mentioned above ; and this is rendered pro- 
bable by a resemblance of names which is a certain guide in 
comparing the modern and ancient geography of Asia ” (Heeren^s 
Asiatic Nations^ 8vo, 1846, vol. i. pp. 436, 437). 

1534* ANATA PERHAFS THE SAME AS CATHEMA. 

“ The island Anata is no longer known. Might it not have 
been a corruption for Cathema ? ” (Heeren's Asiatic Fations^ 8vo, 
1846, vol. i. p. 436 
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1535. DESCRIPTION, ETC. OF AYA. 

The Eev. Howard Malcolm, who was four weeks in Ava, has 
given an account of it. See his Travels in South Eastern Asia^ 

8vo, 1839, vol. i. pp. 106-119. He mentions (p. 108) the exceed- 
ing splendour of the Kijonup. .And says (p. 108), “the pagodas 
surpass in taste and beauty any I have seen.” “ It is said there 
are in the city twenty thousand priests, including noviciates ; and 
the number and size of the monasteries seem to sanction this 
computation ” (p. 108). He carefully estimated the population, 
and “ was at much pains to obtain correct information. . . , The 
result of the whole induces me to esteem the population of Ava at 
about 100,000 (p. 111). He says (p. 119) “The climate of Ava, 
most of the year, is delightful.” 

1536, GATJDAMA REPRESENTED AS A COCK. 

Malcolm says (Travels in South-Eastern Asia, Svo, 1839, vol. i. 
p. 128) that between Ava and Umerapoora, “ Graudama wears a 
form not given to him elsewhere, I believe, except in painting, 
viz., that of a cock. The legend is, that when he was in that form 
of existence, he was king of all fowls, and passing that place he 
scratched there.” 

1. The Persians have a superstition respecting the crowing of 
a cock (see Morier^s First Journey through Persia^ Lond. 1812, 

4to, p. 62). 2. It is usual for a Ceylonese, when he is apprehensive 
of danger from his illness, to devote a cock to the devil or evil 
spirit, who he imagines torments him,” &c. (PerdvaVs Ceylon^ 

4to, 1805, 2nd edit, p* 223). 3. The Malagasy sacrifice cocks 

(Ellis^ History of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 100). 

1537. ACES PROBABLY THE MODERN OXTJS. 

“ It has been frequently asserted that the Aces is the Ochus of See also 
the moderns, but the opinion of Gatterer, who takes it for the 
Oxus, appears to me the most probable (Gatterer, l.c. p. 17 in the iees, 
notes)” (Heeren^s Asiatic Nations^ 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. p. 18). 

1538. THE ARaiPPCEI THE SAME AS THE CALMUCKS. 

Herodotus (iv. 23) gives an account of the Argippoei who dwell 
to the east of Scythia, who are always bald, are flat-nosed, have 
large chins, who are accounted sacred, and have no warlike weapon.” 

Heeren {Asiatic Nations^ Svo, 1846* vol. ii. pp. 14, 15) says of 
these people, “We can have no hesitat^pn in identifying them 
with the Galmuehsy a prmdjpal branch of the Mongols ” (see also 
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p. 24 and Alt. 1670). The importance of the Oalmucks has 
been greatly exaggerated (see Huds Travels in TaHary^ vol. ii. 
p. 100). 


1539. THE SCYTHIANS TORE OF TARTAR ORIGIN. 

S^e also “ The tents of the Argippcei being made of felt proves in some 
Aar. 1530. degree their relation with the Mongols or Oalmucks ; while the 
Scythians, by living, according to Herodotus, on their waggons, 
showed their Tartar origin (Herod, iv. 46) ” (Heeren^s Asiatic 
2fations^ 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. p. 24). 

1540. THE PYRAMID WAS THE ORIGINAL SOURCE OF HINDU 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The architecture of the Hindu originated with the pyramid, 
in which form the oldest pagodas are built* This is the principal 
feature which distinguishes the buildings of India proper from 
those of the ultra-Gangetic continent, and probably also the 
gi'eater portion of the rest of Asia, where the architectural cha- 
racter betrays evident marks of having been borrowed from the 
form of a tent. See particularly Langles, p. 54 ” {Heeren^s Asiatic 
Nations^ 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. p. 87). 

Heeren argues from this (pp. 86, 87), that the Mongols, when 
established in India, were likely to have borrowed from the 
Hindoos rather than the Hindoos from them. 

1541. THE HINhOOS WERE ACQUAINTED WITH THE ARCH. 

‘‘ Some modem writers indeed directly question their ability 
to form an arch (see particularly Langles, p. 54) ; whereas in the 
drawings we have of their oldest specimens of architecture, a con- 
derable number are observed to terminate in a cwpola (as for in- 
stance in the pagoda of Tanjore); does not this circumstance 
therefore imply their being able to construct a vaulted roof, or 
are these cupolas only modem additions to the original fabric ? 
The designs given us of these buildings, however, as we shall soon 
have occasion to remark, do not even agree among themselves ; 
we must consequently leave this question for architects and persons 
supplied with more accurate sources of information than ourselves 
to discuss” {Heeren^s Asiatic Nations, 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. pp. 87, 
88 ). 

1542. DECREASE^ OF THE GUEBRES IN PERSIA. 

« Jaffier Ah, resident for the English nation at Shiraz, informed 
me that the number ofithe Guebres (worshippers of fire) decrease 
annually in Persia. They are so reviled and distressed by the 
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government that either they become converts to Mahomedanism, 
or emigrate to their brethren in India. . , . Yezd is now the 
great seat of the Gruehres and of their religion ; but they are more 
^poor and more contemned in Persia than the most miserable of 
the Jews in Turkey ” {A Journey through Persia^ Armenia, and 
Asia Minor in the years 1808 and 1809, hy James Morier, 
Secretai'y of jEmhoussy to the Court of Persia, Lond. 1812, 4to5 
p. 234). 

See also Morier’s Second Journey through Persia, 1818, 4to5 
p. 200, where he says, “ All ruins for which the people of the 
country cannot account are attributed to the Guebres ; in the 
same manner as in Turkey they are attributed to the Giaours. 
There is every probability that the last word is a corruption of 
the first, which is now only applied to fire-worshippers in Persia, 
but in Turkey to infidels in general.” See Bruce’s Travels, 
Edinburgh, 1790, 4to, vol. ii. pp. 8, 9. 

1543. THE MAHOMMEDAN PEBSIANS WERE ACQUAINTED WITH THE 

ARCH. 

Morier {First Journey through Persia, London, 4to, 1812, 
p. 257) saw on the road between Teheran and Tabriz, in the ruins 
of an ancient town, “several arches underground.” See also 
p. 267 ; but neither of these ruins were older than the Mahom- 
medan conquest. 

1544. NOTE ON CARMANIA, KERMANIA, OR GERMANIA. 

“ Of Farsistan under its present more extensive signification, 
the hot and desert country is called Germesir, a generic name for 
a warm region, which will be recognised under the ancient appel- 
lations of Germania, Kermania, or Carmania ” {Morier' s Journey 
through Persia, London, 1812, 4to, p. 49). 

1545. DESCENDANTS OF THE DANES IN PERSIA. 

“ At Khanack, a place still further in the progress down the 
Gulf between Cape Seiles and Cape Bustron is a town which was 
once in the possession of the Danes, and it is singular that the 
people, who claim a Danish blood, are still very fair complexioned, 
and have light red hair, which may confirm their traditional ac- 
counts of their origin ” {Morier' s First Journey through Persia, 
London, 1812, 4to, p. 51). 

In 1620, a Danish colony which still exists was founded at 
ZangTiebar on the Coromandel coast {s^omiPerdvaVs Account of 
Ceylon, 4to, 1805, p. 28). 

VOL. II. E 
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1546. NOTE ON THE PEABL EISHEET IN THE PERSIAN OULF. 

For an account of the pearl fishery of the Persian Grulf, see 
Morier’s First Journey through Persia, London, 1812, 4to, pp. 52- 
55. He says (p. 52), “ The island of Bahrein on the Arabian 
shore has been considered the most productive bank of the pearl 
oysters, but the island of Khanack now shares the reputation. . . 
The trade has now become almost entirely centered at Muscat ” 
(p. 53). Morier says (p. 53), “ The pearl of Ceylon peels off ; 
that of the Grulf is as firm as the rock upon which it grows, and 
though it loses in colour and water one per cent, annually for 
fifty years, yet it still loses less than that of Ceylon. It ceases 
See also after fifty years to lose anything.” See also* Beck’s Essay on the 
Art. 16S4. Pearl Fishery of Ceylon (in Supplement to Sir W. Joneses Worlcs^ 
vol. ii. pp. 1070-1083, London, 1801, 4to). He says (p, 1071) 
that it requires seven years for a renewal of the fishery, that is, 
for the pearl-shells to attain their growth; ” and see at p. 1074 
his account of the injurious mode of boring the pearls. 

Morier remarks (p. 54) that the divers seldom live to a great 
age,” which is likely enough ; but I believe he is mistaken in 
adding, They remain under water five minutes, and their dives 
succeed one another very rapidly.” He says, “ They oil the 
orifice of the ears, and put a horn over their nose.” See Beck on 
Pearl Fishery of Ceylon, in Supplement to Sir W. Jones’s Works, 
1801, 4to. He says that the divers there neither make their 
bodies smooth with oil, nor do they stop their ears, mouths, or 
noses with anything.” He boldly asserts that he saw a boy 
remain under water for seven minutes ; and he adds, Daily 
experience convinces us that by long practice any man may 
bring himself to remain under water above a couple of minutes 
(vol. ii. pp. 1076, 1077). But Oldfield thinks “ nearly fifty seconds ” 
remarkable {Laird and Oldfield^s Expedition up the Niger^ 8vo, 
1837, vol, ii. p. 303). 

The largest pearls are generally found in the deepest water ” 
(p. 54). Some authors say that the pearl in the live oyster is 
quite hard ; but Sir Harford Jones asserts that when first taken 
out of the shell it is soft, although a very short exposure to the 
air hardens it. Morier well observes (p. 55) that these two con- 
trary opinions may be reconciled by supposing either a different 
use of the word hardness, or an original difference in the character 
oft the yellow and the whit^e pearl. When the rains have been 
abundant, a good pearl season always follows (pp. 55, 56). 

For an account of pearl fishery in the Persian Grulf, see 
Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, 8VO3 1838, vol. i. pp, 264-267. , 
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1547. THE PEARL PROBABLY A DISEASE OF THE FISH, 

“ The natives ” (of Ceylon) “ entertain the same foolish opinion 
concerning the formation of the pearl which the ancients did. 
They suppose them formed from dew-drops in connection with 
sunbeams. ... The opinion of Eeaumur mentioned in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy for 1712 is the most probable, viz. : that 
the pearls are formed like bezoars and other stones in different 
animals, and are apparently the effect of a disease ” {An Account 
of the Pearl Fishery in the Oulf of Manar^ at Ceylon^ hy Henry 
J. Le Beck in Supplement to Sir IF. Jones's Worlcs^ vol. ii. pp. 
1080, 1081, Lond. 1801, 4to). 

McCulloch {Dictionary of Commerce^ 8vo, 1849, p. 976) says^ 
“ It seems now to be generally believed that it is the result of 
disease, and is formed in the same manner as bezoar.” Linnaeus 
imagined that the oyster, by pricking, etc., might be made to 
produce pearls {Rae's Few PHnciples of Political Economy^ 
Boston, 8vo, 1834, p. 286). 

1548. A MAN WHO COULD SPEAK WITH ONLY PART OF A TONOTE. 

Morier {First Journey through Persia^ London, 1812, 4to, 
pp. 80, 81) mentions this of Zaul Khan, whom he saw in Persia. 
He had “ only the fragment of a tongue,” but “ still talks intelli- 
gibly.” He adds that before his tongue was thus mutilated he 
had an impediment in his speech, but that now his articulation 
has been improved.” 

1549. THE PERSIANS CONSIDER IT A GREAT COMPLIMENT TO ANY 
ONE TO BREAK A BOTTLE OF SWEETMEATS UNDER HIS HORSE’S FEET. 

Morier {First Journey through Persia^ London, 1812, 4to, 
p. 84) says, About a mile further almost the whole male popu- 
lation was collected to meet us. A bottle, which contained sugar 
candy, was broken under the feet of the envoy’s horse, a ceremony 
never practised in Persia but to royal personages.” And again 
(at p. 97) Morier says, “ They threw a glass vessel filled with 
sweetmeats beneath the envoy’s horse, a ceremony which we had 
before witnessed at Kanzeroon, and which we again understood to 
be an honour shared with the king and his sons alone ” (see also 
Morier' 8 Second Journey through Persia^ Lond. 4to, 1818, pp. 
94, 388). 

1550. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HAREM AND ZENANA. 

“Adjoining the Chehel Sitoon is than harem; the term in 
Persia is applied to the establishments of the great ; z&nana is 
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confined to those of the inferior people” (JlfonVs First Journey 
through Persia^ Lond. 1812, 4to5 p. 166). 

‘^The apartment of the Eussian princesses in the ancient 
records is called horom; a word evidently borrowed from the 
Arabic harem (Pinkerton^ 8 Russia^ Svo, ISSS, p. 301). 

1551. PERSIAN SUPERSTITION RESPECTINO CURINa ILLNESS. 

In the belief of Persia there is another and simpler remedy 
for malady. Nor perhaps is the credulity confined to Persia; 
there is, I suspect, a more general superstition, that to relieve 
disease or accident, the patient has only to deposit a rag on 
certain bushes, and from the same spot to take another which 
has been previously left from the same motive by a former 
sufferer” {Morier's First Journey through Persia^ Lond. 1812, 
4to, p. 230). 

See also Morier’s Second Journey through Persia, 4to, 1818, 
p. 239. 

1552. TKB CASPIAN IS EAMOUS FOR HBRRINOS. 

“ In April we got delicious herrings from the Caspian, which 
appears the proper sea for them. They are much larger than 
those which we have on the English coasts, and are called by the 
Persians the ^shah mahee’ — ^king of fishes” {Morier'^s First 
Journey through Persia^ Lond. 1812, 4to, pp. 230, 231 5 see also 
p. 402). 

“ In no portion of the earth have I seen more luxuriant fruit 
than in Astrachan, near the shores of the Caspian Sea ” (Hum- 
bold£s Cosmos, edit. Ott4, 1848, voh i. p. 328), There are no 
herrings, properly so called, on the coast of Greenland (see Egede^ 
Svo, 1818, p. 91, and Crantz^ Svo, 1767, p. 94). It is said that 
the herring fishery was established at Lieppe, in the eleventh 
century (Turner'' s Tour in Normandy^ Lond. Svo, 1820, vol. i. 
p. 22); for this Mr. Dawson Turner quotes Goube, Histoire de 
Normandie, iii. p. 170. They were so celebrated that in the 
thirteenth century “ harengs de Fecamp ” was a proverb (Turners 
JUormandy^ i. 67). 

1553- ON THE OEOaRAPHT OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 

Eey is the Ehages of Tobit, and is the city where Alexander 
rested five days in his pursuit after Darius Eey was re- 

duced by Hubbe, the gener^iJ. of Jenghiz Khan, and from its scat- 
tered population arose the town of Teheran ” (see also pp. 403, 
404). “Currimabad is perhaps the Corbiana of geography” (J/b- 
rier's First Journey through Persia^ Lond. 1812, 4to, p. 233). 
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1554. ETTMOLOaY ETC. OF THE TITLE OF MIEZA. 

“ The only hereditary title in Persia is Mirza or Meerza, the 
derivation of which word is from mdr (ameer ^ a nobleman), and 
mde^ a son, &c. This species of nobility is traced very far, and 
is not creative. The title descends to all the sons of the family, 
without exception. In the royal family it is placed after the 
name, instead of before it ; thus Abbas Mirza and Hosseim Ali 
Mirza. Mirza is a civil title, and khan is a military one. The 
title of khan is creative, but not hereditary. The sons of khans 
are called Aga or esquire, which is a Tartar title, and more common 
in Turkey than in Persia” (Morier'a First Journey through 
Persia^ 4to, 1812, pp. 234, 235). 

Even Tamerlane “ never assumed the title of khan ” (Mal- 
colm's History of Persia, 8vo, 1829, vol. i. p. 308). 

1555. ETTMOLOOY OF TABRIZ. 

“ The inhabitants extol the fruitfulness of the territory and the 
salubrity of the air of Tabriz. Its very name, according to the 
Persian etymology indicates the excellence of its situation, for it 
is composed of tab, a fever, and m, fled The same deriva- 

tion of the name from the qualities of the situation is given by 
Sir William Jones ” (Morier's First Journey through Persia, 4to, 
1812, pp. 276, 277). 

But Morier has no right to quote Sir W. Jones’s authority for 
this etymology. All that Jones says ( Works, vol. v. p. 570, Lond. 
1799, 4to) is, “ It is said to have taken its name from its quality 
of resisting any noxious infection,” &c. 

1556. THE FAUCES HYKCANI^ THE PRESENT PILE REEDBAR. 

“ He told me there were two entrances into Mazenderan, — one 

by the Pile Eeedbar The Pile Eeedbar is, perhaps, the 

ancient Fauces Hyrcanias ; and the accounts of Olearius and other 
modem travellers, as well as the intelligence that I received, 
confirm the original tremendous descriptions” (Morier's First 
Journey through Persia, Lond. 1812, 4to, p. 287). 

1557. NOTE ON THE TURCOMANS. 

See Morier’s First Journey through Persia, 4to5 1812, pp. 288- 
290. He says (p. 288) They are ''Sunnis, and in consequence 
execrated by the Persians, who call them Griaours or infidels.” 
They kill their slaves when they become^old and imfit for service, 
but “ comfort their consciences by placing the skin of the de- 
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ceased at the threshhold of their door, in the belief that he ap- 
proaches Paradise in proportion as his skin gets pierced with 
holes and worn out” (p, 289). 


1558. NOTE ON THE WAHABEES. 

“ The first mention of the Wahabees is in Niebuhr (Description 
de I’Arabie, pp. 17, 296, 302); and Gribbon first noticed the 
singular coincidence that they sprung from the same province, 
Nedsjed,in which Moseilama, the great contemporary adversaiy of 
Mahomed, had propagated his faith (voL v. p. 277). It may be 
added that the Carmathians, who triumphed over the Mahome- 
dans, like the Wahabees of the present day, and like them took 
Mecca (and plundered it indeed much more effectually than their 
successors are said to have done), in the same manner took pos- 
session first of the provinces on the Persian Gulf. See Gibbon, 
V. 449; Sale’s Koran, p. 184; D’Ohsson, Tableau de I’Empire 
Ottoman, tome i. p. 105 ” (ilorier^s First Journey through Persia^ 
Lond. 1812, p. 372). 

1559. ISPAHAN THE SAME AS ASPA AND ASPADAMA. 

Ispahan had been for ages one of the greatest cities in the 
east ; and was possibly the Aspa and Aspadama of the ancients. 
In 1472, it contained one hundred and fifty thousand souls, a 
number which, according to Barharo, was but the sixth of its 
former population” (Notes to MoriePs First Journey through 
Persia^ Lond. 4to, 1812, p. 397). 

1560. TAXATION BT HIDES PBACTISED IN PEESIA. 

Morier (First Journey through Persia^ 4to, 1812, p. 236), says 
that the taxes paid on ihe produce of the land are assessed by the 
number of oxen which a man keeps, and not by the immediate 
produce. See also the notes at p. 404, where he observes, This 
measure of taxation by hides was not uncommon ; it is suflS.cient 
to add that it still seems to regulate the collection of other parts 
in the east,” &c. 

In Guzerat, when a dispute occurs about a piece of land^ it is 
decided by the form of pacing it. The man who lays his claim 
to it covers himself with a raw hide and walks over the ground, 
after which it becomes his own ” (Transaotions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, vol.*. p. 288, 4to, 1819). 
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1561. ETTMOLOGT OE ASSASSIN. 

“ These mountains were in the middle ages, the seats of the 
Dilemites, the subjects of Hassan, Sheik al Jebal Hassan, ‘the 
chief of the old man of the mountains,’ whose power is familiar 
to every reader, and from whose name the word assassin has been 
derived with an evil import in half the modern languages of 
Europe. The constant recurrence of the tale of his enchanted 
palace in the old travellers, Marco Polo, Haithon, &c., is sufficient 
evidence of some general foundation in truth ” {^Morier’s First 
Journey through Persia^ 1812, 4to, notes, p. 404). 

1562. NOTE ON COUNTRIES IN WHICH JEWS ARE FOUND. 

“ Distinct from these is a tribe of Jews at Cochin, inhabiting a 
distinct quarter of the town, the investigation of whose history 
would be curious and interesting” {Morier’s Second Journey 
through Persia^ Lond. 1818, 4to, p. 13). 

— “ a tribute paid by five hundred families of Jews resident at 
Bokhara” (^Morier’^s Second Journey through Pmia, 4to, 1818, 
p. 379). 

Mungo Park (Travels^Svo^ 1817, vol. i. pp. 211, 212), when at 
Benoum, was told by a shereef, “who seemed to be a well-informed 
man,” that “ there were many Jews at Timbuctoo, but they all 
spoke Arabic, and used the same prayers as the Moors.” 

For an account of the Jews at Aden see Wellsted’s Travels in 
Arabia, 8vo, 1838, vol, ii. pp. 393-395. 

Niebuhr says {Description de V Arabic^ 1774, 4to, p. 22), that 
in the mountains of the Hedjaz there are “ des tribus entities de 
juifs qui y vivent sous leurs Schechs independans.” He adds 
(p, 58), that in Yemen the Jews are obliged to wear blue. He 
says (p. 163) that in the territory of the Imaun alone there are 
5,000 Jewish families. 

In 1774, Captain Topham writes from Edinburgh, “What is 
marvellous to tell, there never was a Jew seen in the country ” 
{Topham^ s Letters from Ednnburgh^ 8vo, 1776, p. 46). 

1563. NOTE ON THE PIUEONS OF PERSIA. 

“ The dung of pigeons is the dearest manure that the Persians 
use ; and as they employ it almost entirely for the rearing of 
melons, it is probably on that account that the melons of Ispahan 
are so much finer than those of other eities. . . . The great value 
of this dung will probably throw some light upon that passage in 
Scripture, where, in the famine in SamarJh, ^ the fourth part of a 
cab of dove’s dung was sold for five pieces of silver ’ (% Kings, vi. 
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25). , . . Tlie Persians do not eat pigeons, though we found them 
well flavoured. It is remarkable that neither here nor in the 
south of Persia, have I ever seen a white pigeon, which Herodotus 
remarks was a bird held in aversion by the ancient Persians 
(Clio, 138). It is a curious fact that in the West of England an 
extraordinary superstition is preserved in more than one ancient 
family, that when the principal of the family dies, a white pigeon 
is seen hovering over the bed of the deceased. Was such a bird 
anciently considered the prophetical precursor of death ?” {MoHer's 
Second Journey through Persia^ Lond. 4to, 1818, p. 141). 

See also Morier’s First Journey through Persia, 4to, 1812, 
p. 155, where he mentions “an immense number of pigeon- 
houses, in ruins or still entire.” Dr. Mavor (Note in Tusser^s 
Husbandry^ 8vo, 1812, p. 18), speaking of the mischief done by 
pigeons, says, “ It is calculated that a pair of them would eat a 
quarter of com in a year.” Tusser says, “ Dove dung worth gold ” 
{Five Hund/n'ed Points of Husbandry^ 8VO5 1812, p. 78). It was 
particularly used for hops (p. 37). “At one meal swallow a 
hundred pounds in very dove’s dung” {The Meeting of Gallants 
at an Ordinary^ 1604, p. 4, Percy Soc. vol. v.) 

1564. PEKSIAN STTPERSTITION RESPECTINU THE COMET. 

See also “The Persians look upon a comet, which they call sitarch 

Art. 2357, dumdar^ or the star with a tail, as portentous of evil, announcing 
wars, dissensions, famine, scarcity, &c.” (^Morier's Second Journey 
through Persia^ 4to, 1818, p. 157). 

In March, 1555, a comet was seen in England, and excited such 
universal fears that the French ambassador at London mentions 
it in his dispatch to the king {Ambassades de Foailles^ tome v. 
p. 320). Bede says, they forebode revolutions, &c. {WHgMs Biog. 
Brit Lit. vol. i. p. 277, 8vo, 1842). 

1. See the remarks of Humboldt (Cosmos, edit. Otte, 1848, 
vol. i. pp. 96, 97) on the working of this widely-spread horror of 
comets. He adds that in the valleys of the Ehine and Moselle 
“ a belief has arisen ascribing to these once ill-omened bodies a 
beneficial influence on the ripening of the vine.” 2. See Cook’s 
Voyages, 8vo, 1821, vol. i. p. 274. 3. Autobiography of Sir 

Simon d’Ewes, edit. Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, vol. i. pp. 122, 123, 
136. In the middle ages they were, in the works written about 
them, “ regularly distributed into several classes, accordingly as 
they assume the form of a sword, of a spear, of a cross, and so on ” 
(WheweWs Philosophy^ of the Inductive Sciences^ 8vo, 1847, 
voh ii. p. 32). 
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1565. BELIEF OF THE PERSIANS IN THE MEDICAL EFFICACY 
OF TEARS. 

See tlie curious account given by Morier, in his Second Journey 
through Persia, 4to, 1818, p. 179. He says that on the occasion 
of a Persian tragedy the priests collect and preserve in a bottle 
the tears of the spectators, which, as he observes, illustrates the 
passage in the fifty-sixth Psalm, “Put thou my tears into a 
bottle.” The Persians collect them in the belief that a single 
drop will restore a dying man. 

1566. NOTE ON THE RAMAZAN OF THE MOHAMMEDANS. 

Morier {First Journey through Persia^ London, 4to, 1812, 
pp. 40, 41) mentions the rigidity with which this is kept by the 
Persians. He says, “When the feast of the Bairam occurs in 
summer, the Eamazan, or month of fasting, which precedes it, 
becomes extremely severe ; every man, of every kind of business, 
the labourer in the midst of the hardest work, is forbidden to 
take any kind of nourishment from sunrise to sunset during the 
longest days of the year.” See also his Second Journey through 
Persia, 4fco, 1818, p. 244, for an additional proof of the rigour 
with which the Persians really keep the fast. 

The Moors of Western Africa “ observe the fast of Ehamadan 
with great strictness ” (ilfuTigro Parkis Travels^ 8vo, 1817, vol. i. 
pp. 487, 488). Bruce {Travels^ Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. i. 
pp. 117-119) relates an amusing anecdote illustrating the rigour 
with which it is kept in Egypt. At Kouka its violation is cruelly 
punished (see Denham and Glapjperton^s Africa^ 4to, 1826, 
pp. 255, 258, and Glapperton's First Journey^ p. 110). At 
Prince’s Island, the inhabitants are Mohammedans, and though 
there is not a single mosque, they keep the Eamadan with great 
rigour (GooKs Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol. i, p. 344). 

1567. HAM AD AN THE SAME AS ECBATANA. 

For some curious account of Hamadan, see Morier’s Second 
Journey through Persia, 4to, 1818, pp. 267-270. He says, “It 
has been decided by the best modern authorities, D’Anville and 
Eennel, that Hamadan occupies the site of the ancient Ecbatana ; 
and that the mountain of Alwend is the Orontes of the ancient 
geography. Such observations as we were enabled to make on the 
spot have tended to confirm their decision. The situation of 
Hamadan, so much unlike that of other Persian cities, would of 
itself be sufficient to establish its claim to a remote origin, con- 
sidering the propensity of the ancients to build their cities on 
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elevated positions. Ispahan, Shiraz, Teheran, Tabriz, Khoi, are 
all built upon plains ; but Hamadan occupies a great diversity of 
surface, and, like Rome and Constantinople, can enumerate the 
hills over which it is spread. Its locality agrees with that of 
Ecbatana, built on the declivity of Orontes, according to Polybius, 
and is also conformable to Herodotus,” &c. Morier says (p. 269), 
“ On the whole, we found that Hamadan presented more objects 
of research to the antiquary than any other city we had visited in 
Persia ; and there is every probability that excavations, parti- 
cularly on the site of what I suppose to be the ancient palaces of 
the kings, would lead to valuable discoveries.” 

1568. NOTE ON MOTJNT AHAHAT. 

Morier {First Journey through Persia^ 4to5 1812, p. 306) says, 
“ The Armenian priests assured me with a very grave face that 
the ark is still there.” (See also his Second Journey through 
Persia^ 4to, 1818.) He says (p. 318), ‘•‘No one since the flood 
seems to have been on its summit, for the rapid ascent of its 
snowy top would appear to render such an attempt impossible.” 
See also p. 344, where he says “ The Pasha of Bagazid offered 
large rewards to anyone who should reach the top, but although 
many Gourds who live at its base have attempted it, all have been 
equally xmsuccessful.” 

Morier disbelieves the existence of snow-worms. He says 
(p. 345), The snow-worms, so confidently mentioned by Strabo 
as existing in the Caucasus (lib. xi,), and as generally believed by 
the Persians and Armenians to exist at the present day in the 
snows of Ararat, appear to be fabulous. We repeatedly offered 
rewards to those who would bring us one, but never succeeded. 
The Persians represent them as a small white worm, so extremely 
cold that one will effectually cool a large bowl of sherbet,” 

1570. BENEFICIAL EFFECT OF TOBNADOES OF WESTERN 
AFRICA. 

See an account of the Gold Coast of Africa, by Henry Mere- 
dith, London, 8vo, 1812, pp. 14-17. 

“ They most commonly commence in March, and cease when 
the rams set in, . . , They invariably blow from the eastward, 
that is to say, from the SE. to the NE, When they incline to the 
southward of SE., they hav»e more the appearance of steady gales 
of wind than tornadoes.” Tornado is a corruption of the Por- 
tuguese word tTevad(f^ a thunderstorm (Dalzel’s History of 
Dahomey, p. 14).” Meredith says (p. 17) that without these 
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tornadoes, “ vegetation would be destroyed, and tropical Africa 
would be a scorching desert, unfit for the habitation of man.” 

1. See also Laird and Oldfield^ s Expedition into the Interior 
of Africa hy the Niger^ 8vo, 1837, vol. i. pp. 57-59. Mr, Laird 
mentions its beneficial results. “ The sensation it produces after- 
wards is cheering and delightful ; . . . the air is fresh and clear, 
and everything around is exhilarating.” 2. Meredith {Account of 
the Gold Coast, 8vo, 1812, pp. 8-14) also observes that the har- 
mattan is healthy. He says it is derived from the Fantee word 
karmanta ; and Mungo Park {Travels, 8vo, 1817, vol. i. pp. 393, 
394) says, The harmattan, in passing over the great desert of 
Sahara, acquires a very strong attraction for humidity, and parches 
up everything exposed to its current. It is, however, reckoned 
very salutary, particularly to Europeans.” 

1571. SEVEEE LAWS AUAINST WITCHCRAFT ON WESTERN COAST 
OF AFRICA. 

Meredith {Account of the Gold Coast, 8VO5 1812, p. 28) says, 
“ The law against witchcraft is particularly severe, inasmuch as it 
generally extends to all under the same roof, as it is supposed 
they possess some portion of the malign influence.” 

In Ashantee, “ Those accused of witchcraft, or having a devil, 
are tortured to death ” {Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee, 4to, 1819, 

p. 260). 

In a letter to the sovereigns of Spain, Columbus complains of 
the witchcraft of the Americans (see Irvi/nfs History of Columbus^ 
8 VO, 1828, vol. iii. p. 217). 

1. The Malagasy believe that the crocodile never kills anyone, 
unless he is “ guilty of witchcraft ” {Ellis, History of Madagascar, 
8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 55). ^‘In 1828, three natives were put to 
death for being sorcerers” {Ibid. i. 92). The punishment is 
always capital (pp. 102, 242, 373, 389), and in 1828 a law was 
enacted to that effect (p. 382 ; see also pp. 487-490). Mungo 
Park {Travels, 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 451) says, “No trial for this 
offence came under my observation while I was in Africa, and I 
therefore suppose that the crime and its punishment occurs but 
seldom.” Some have said that the Abyssinians disbelieve in it, 
but this is denied by Bruce {Travels, Edinburgh, 1790, vol. ii. 
pp. 18, 19). It is believed in in Massuah (vol. iii. p. 29). In 
Iceland the persecution chiefly raged from 1660 to 1690, during 
which period sixteen persons were burnt alive (see Account of 
Iceland, p. 183, Edinburgh Cabinet Librarf, 1840). 
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1572. IN WESTERN AERICA, ON OCCASION OF A DEATH, SOMETHING- 
EQUIVALENT TO THE IRISH WAKE IS PRACTISED. 

“ On the death of any person it is an invariable custom to 
solemnize the event by a conjunction of condoling and carousing. 
If the person be of consequence, this custom is observed very 
extravagantly; . . . and until the body is deposited in the 
ground it is a continual scene of dancing, singing (or rather 
shouting), firing volleys of guns, and at intervals lamentable 
exclamation,” &c., &c. {Meredith^ Account of the Gold Goast^ 8vo, 
1812, p. 31). 

The same custom exists among the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Congo (Tuche'fs JExpedition to the Zaire^ 1818, 4to, pp. 114, 306). 
At Marsuah and in Abyssinia it is customary on such occasions to 
dance (see Bruce^s Travels^ Edinburgh, 1790, vol. iii. p. 50). 
Mr, Croker notices ^Hhe great similarity which exists between 
Abyssinian and Irish customs in their respective funeral cere- 
monies” {Introduction to the Keen of the South of Ireland^ 
pp. xii-xviii. Percy Society, vol. xiii.) 

1573. INHABITANTS OF WESTERN AFRICA WORSHIP THE MOON 
RATHER THAN THE SUN. 

“ They have some idea of a Supreme Being, but it is so im- 
perfect and confused that nothing pleasing or satisfactory can be 
extracted from it. They appear to hold the moon in greater 
veneration than the sun, for they welcome her appearance with 
rejoicing ” (Account of the Gold Coast of Africa^ by Hen'n'y Mere- 
dith^ 8vo, 1812, pp. 33, 34). 

At Embomma, on the Congo, “ they have no other manner of 
reckoning or keeping an account of time than by moons ” {Tuckey^s 
Expedition to the Zaire^ p. 126, 4to, 1818). 

1. ‘‘^The Burettas never undertake anything of importance 
between the full and new moon ” {DohelVs Travels m Kamtchatka 
and Siberia^ Lond. 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 16). 2. Eapeto, the 

mythical hero of the Malagasy, after carrying everything before 
him, imprudently engaged in a contest with the moon, by which, 

notwithstanding his gigantic formation and strength, he was 
vanquished and slain” {Ellis^ History of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1818, 
vol. i. p. 90) ; and their art of casting nativities depends wholly 
on a reference to the moon. No observation is made on any other 
planet whatever ” (p. 444)^ and their year is lunar (p. 445). 3. “ The 
Booshuanas dance in a circle the whole night of the full moon ” 
(Journey in Southern Africa^ at the end of Barrovis Cochin 
Ghina^ 4to, 1806, p. 399). See also Art. 619, 
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1574. NOTE ON THE PALM WINE OP THE APBICANS. 
Meredith {Gold Coast of AfHca^ Svo, 1812, pp. 55, 56), has 

described the manner in which the natives make this wine. He 
says it is very agreeable, imparting a richness and delicacy of 
taste to the palate scarcely to be excelled by any artificial liquid 
whatever. , . . Palm wine will not keep more than a few hours ; 
it is drunk in a state of effervescence.” And Oldfield calls it 
very refreshing ” {Laird and Oldfield^ s Expedition up the Niger^ 
8vo, 1837, vol. ii. p. 170), and (p. 213) “very pleasant.” In 
Asliantee it is universally used (see Bowdich^ Mission to Ashantee^ 
1819, 4to, pp. 69, 152, 279, 293, 386), but his report of it is not 
favourable (see pp. 100, 392). Duncan (Travels in Western 
AfHca^ Svo, 1847, vol. i, p. 48) calls it “ a beer made from Indian 
corn;” and adds (vol. ii. pp. 118, 119) that the Mahommedans do 
not think it wrong to drink it. 

The Ceylonese “distil from the palm-tree a species of liquor 
called toddy, with which they regale themselves until they are no 
longer able to stand ” (PercivaVs Account of Ceylon^ 2nd edit* 
4to, 1805, p. 93). 

1575. N01?E ON THE FETISH OF WESTERN AFRICA* 

“ Their object of worship, no matter what it is, goes by the 
indefinite term Fetish ; and those persons. Fetish men or Women, 
for women are considered as capable of concealing the mysteries of 
their superstition and expounding the perfections of their Fetish, 

as the men Fetish is derived from the Portuguese fetischo 

— witchcraft (Dalzel’s History of Dahomey). ^ , Fetish is a 

word of great licence and applied in a great variety of ways ; it 
frequently means anything forbidden. One man refuses to eat a 
white fowl, another a black one, saying ^ It is fetish ! ’ There are 
places into which they do not wish a white man to enter ; inquiring 
why ? They are fetish I To kill an alligator or a- leopard is 
fetish in some places. If a person be poisoned or unwell in a way 
they cannot account for, it is fetish. In lieu of an oath to prove 
the truth of any assertion, they take fetish. Fetish is the Ohio 
of the West Indies, fetish people the conjurors, the physicians, 
the lawyers, the priests of the country ” (MereditKs Account of 
the Cold OoaBt of Africa^ Svo, 1812, pp. 34, 35) ; see also pp. 185, 
186, 194, and at p. 66 an instance of the influence of the fetish. 

“ All the worshippers of the fetish pour forth a little of any- 
thing before drinking ; and also set apart some of their victuals 
* Corrupted from the Portuguese fexhigo. DuncarCs Western Africa^ Svo, 1847, vol. i. 
p. 26, and Milman^s History of Christianity ^ vol. i. p. . See also The Doctor ^ Svo, 
1848, p. 378. Southey adds, The vernacular name is Bossum or Bossifoo.*’ 
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before they eat” {BoivdicKs Mission to Ashantee^ 181 9, 410, 
p. 414 ; see also p, 269). See also Alt. 1686. The Chippewas 
of North America “ believe that animals have souls, and even that 
inorganic substances, such as kettles, &c., have in them a similar 
essence ” {Piichard's Physical History of Manldnd^vol. v. p. 389, 
8vo, 1847), Duncan’s Travels in Western Africa, 8vo, 1847, 
voL i, pp, 79, 80, 92, 93, 124, 125, 174, 195, 196. Tuckey’s Ex- 
pedition to the Zaire, 1818, 4to, pp. 64, 95, 105, 106, 875-382, 
and 162. 

1576, 1:111 AL BT ORDEAL PRACTISED BY THE INHABITANTS 
OF WESTERN AFRICA. 

— “ agreeably to the ordeal of the country, which seldom fails 
of its intended purpose. This trial consists of administering the 
bark of a tree deemed poisonous, and other substances, mixed in 
water, which if retained on the stomach generally proves fatal ; 
if it be rejected, it confirms the innocence of the person” 
{Meredith's Account of the Gold Coast of Africa^ 8vo, 1812, p. 63). 
See also p. 108, where Meredith mentions that the innocence or 
guilt of a suspected wife is ascertained in this way. In this case, 
if the trial is in public, she must be exposed in a state of nudity. 
At Badagry, Lander was obliged to go through the ordeal by 
poison (see Olapperton's Second Expedition^ 1829, 4to, pp, 325, 
326), 1. The ordeal by poison is mentioned by Oldfield (see 

Laird and Oldfield's Expedition into the Interwr of Africa^ 8vo, 
1837, vol. ii. p. 278), and by Bowdich {Mission to Ashantee^ 4to, 
1819, pp. 145, 297), 2, The New Zealanders have no sort of 

trial by ordeal (see Manners and Customs of the Nenv Zealanders^ 
by /, S* Polachy Lond, 8vo, 1840, vol. i. p. 88). 3. Trial by 

ordeal is practised by all the Malagasy tribes (see EUis^ History 
of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 141, 146). It is sometimes 
administered to fowls or dogs, two of which are supposed to 
represent the two parties opposed to each other” (p. 381), The 
most general ordeal is by the Tangena, which is a nut about the 
size of an English horse-chestnut. See a full account of it in 
EUis, vol. i. pp, 457, 458. He says that those who administer it 
can by regulating the dose make it a poison or an emetic ; and 
assures us (p. 460) that the deception practised in the whole 
transaction is evident to every sensible native.” On the occasion 
of the trial, a lamb is brought to the place by lepers (p. 462). 
Before taking the tangena^ the accused has to swallow whole three 
pieces of the skin of a fowl (p, 464), which, if, after taking the 
poison, he can vomit, ^e is acquitted (p, 471); but if he does 
not, they beat him to death with the rice polo, unless he has 
previously died by the poisonous action of the tangena itself.” 
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On the coast the pieces of skin are not given (p. 476). From 
what Ellis relates at p. 485, it is clear that it is believed in. 
About one-tenth of the population take the tangena in the course 
of their lives, and of those one-half die (p. 487). 

1577. WHITE IS HIGHLY VALUED BY THE INHABIT AKTS OF 
WESTERN AFRICA. 

For proof of this see Meredith’s Account of the Gold Coast, 
Lond. Svo, 1812. He says (p. 108) that when the innocence of a sus- 
pected wife has been ascertained by ordeal, “ she is at liberty to show 
herself abroad habited in white, and her body chalked, emblematic 
of her innocence.” Again (at p. 194) The Fetishmen are usually 
habited in white, a colour held here, as well as all over the 
country, in great veneration. It is considered as emblematic of 
innocence and perfection, and on all occasions where Fetish ob- 
trudes or where it is consulted, a white vestment is displayed by 
the Fetishmen or priests.” See also Art. 1711. 

1. In Ceylon “ a white man or a woman with child are looked 
upon as omens particularly fortunate ” {PercivaVs Ceylon^ 2nd 
edit. 4to5 1805, p. 210). It is perhaps owing to the same principle 
that in Candy the king is the only person who may whiten the 
walls of his house {Ibid. p. 266), and when the king appears in 
public, a procession of flags and streamers of white calico or cloth 
are carried before the procession (p. 267), and at p. 382 he says, 
Profound respect is always paid to white, which is the royal 
colour.” 2. The Ashantees and Fantees recognise the inherent 
superiority of the white men (see BowdidCs Mission to Ashmdee^ 
1819, 4to, pp. 261, 262). The Moors account for it by the 
eagerness with which Japhet covered the nakedness of his father, 
“ which Ham discovered, and hence the subjection of black men, 
the descendants of Ham, to Europeans, the descendants of Japhet” 
(p. 273 ; see also p. 387). 3. One of the two principal Malagasy 

gods forbids, within a wide circumference of his residence, any- 
thing of a black colour ” (Ellis^ Sistory of Madagascar^ 8vo, 
1838, vol. i, pp. 402, 403). Among the Southern Africans it is 
a common expression, I am perfectly happy ; my heart is whiter 
than milk because you have visited me ” (see Mqffafs Southern 
Africa^ 8vo, 1842, pp. 397, 405, 537, 540). 

1578. IN WESTERN AFRICA THE RIGHT OF SUCCESSION DEVOLVES ' 

ON THE sister’s SON. 

• 

According to the right of succession in this country— Appol- 
lonia (which devolves on the sister’s son) there was no lawful heir 
to the kingdom ” {MeredAtKs Account of the Gold Coasts 8vo, 
18l2, p. 6^). , 
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The existence of this law is also mentioned by Bowdich(J/'issiou 
to Ashantee^ 410, 181 9, p, 234), who somewhat coarsely thinks it 

founded on the argument that if the wives of the sons are 
faithless, the blood of the family is entirely lost in the offspring, 
but should the daughters deceive their husbands, it is still pre- 
served.” For curious succession at Cairo, see Bruce’s Travels, 
Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. i. p* 27. 

This may have arisen originally from the connection of the 
kingly and priestly offices combined with the wide-spread and 
natural superstition that priests should not be married. The 
guardianship of the sacred island of Eamiseram belongs to the 
family of devotees called Byragees, the chief of whom is always 
doomed to celibacy, the succession being carried on by the sisters, 
or the collateral branch, who only are permitted to marry ” 
(PercivaVs Account of Ceylon.^ 2nd edit. 4to, 1805, p. 80). Ellis 
{ffistory of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 164) says that 
among the Malagasy affinity to the sixth generation forbids 
intermarriage, yet the principal restriction against intermarriages 
respect descendants on the female side. Collateral branches on 
the male side are permitted in most cases to intermarry,” &c» 
He adds, “ This preference for preserving uncontaminated the 
female line, and the custom of tracing the genealogy of the 
sovereign and the nobles by the female and not by the male line, 
involves a censure on the existing morals of the country,” and the 
king is the high priest (p„ 359). 

1579* OK THE ALBIKOS. 

Mr. Laird visited F-ondah up the Niger, and speaking of his 
reception there, says, “Among other annoyances they thrust a 
disgusting albino close to me, and asked if he was my brother” 
(Narrativa of an Expedition into the Interior of Africa by the 
Miver Mger, in 1832, 1833, 1834, by Maegregor Lai/rd and R. 
A. Oldfield, Lend. 1837, 8vo, vol. i, p. 198). 

Gatlin’s North American Indians, 8vo, 1841, vol. i. p. 94. 
Bowdich’s Mission to Ashantee, 4to, 1819, p. 450. Park only 
mentions having seen one albino in Africa, and that was at 
Dindikoo, long. 9° 10' West, lat. 13“ 30' North {Travels, 8vo, 
1817, vol. i. p. 524). Sir Joseph Banks saw one at Otaheite 
{Cook's Travels, 8vo, 1821, vol. i. p. 102), and Cook afterwards 
saw in the island “about five or six others” (p. 188). He also 
found one at New Caledonia (vol. iv. p. 104), and some at the 
Friendly Islands (vol.;5r. p. 434). Voltaire says they are a an>g.n 
nation in the middle of Africa {Essai sur les Moeurs in (Euvres 
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de Voltaire, Paris, 1821, tome xv. p. 7). There are some curious 
details respecting albinos in Lawrence’s Lectures on Man (8vo, 
1844, pp. 192-196). 

1580. THE APEICANS BELIEVE THAT THE DEVIL IS WHITE. 

“ I was told these men were leopard hunters, and were painted 
white, with the feathers for horns, to represent the devil ; for as 
we believe Satan to be black, the Africans on the contrary repre- 
sent him as being white ” (Laird and Oldfield! s Expedition into 
the Interior of Africa up the Niger, 8vo, 1837, vol. i. p. 332 ; see 
also vol. ii. p. 239). 

The Ashantees “ represent the devil to be white ” (BowdicKs 
Mission to Ashantee, 4to, 1819, p. 270), 

1581. NOTE ON HONEY. 

Great quantities are gathered at Eabbah up the Niger (see 
Laird and Oldfield! s Expedition into the Interior of Africa, 8vo, 
1837, voL ii. p. 90; see also vol. i. p. 134). Bees sometimes 
make poisoned honey (see MoffaHs Missionary Labours in 
Southern AfHca, 8vo, 1842, pp. 120, 121). 

Eespecting the honey of Canaan mentioned in the Bible, see 
Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 320, and 
Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 41, 
42, no. 27 ; see also Akt. 1759. 

Park {Travels, 8vo, 1817, vol. ii. pp. 48, 49) mentions how* 
numerous and troublesome the bees of Western Africa are (see 
also Isaacos Journal, p. 246). Duncan {Travels in Western 
Africa, 8vo, 1847, vol. ii. p. 101) says that at Seka, “ Honey is 
abundant, but as dark in colour as molasses.” It was dear in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, for Tusser tells us {Five Hundred 
Points of Husbandry, 1812, 8vo, p. 155) that a swarm of bees 
was worth a crown — at present it would be worth fifteen shillings, 
according to Dr. Mavor. 

1582. note on the different modes of ADMINISTERING OATHS. 

Oldfield says that at Iddah, Placing a naked sword or knife 
to the throat is looked upon as the strongest proof of innocence, 
and the most solemn form of oath they can administer- In this 
manner the king is sworn, or sometimes on the point of a poisoned 
arrow” {Lai/rd and Oldfield! s ExpedHtion imlo the Interior of 
Africa by the Niger, 8vo, 1837, vol. ii- p. ^72), 

In Canton, when they ‘wish to swear a witness, a live cock and 

VOL. II. F 
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a knife are presented to kirn, and he is obliged to cut ofP the 
cock’s head at the moment he takes the oath. Indeed, the cutting 
off the cock’s head is considered in the same light as we do kissing 
the Bible ; though I doubt much, if it be really held equally sacred 
in a country where morals are so debased” {JDohelVs Travels through 
Kamtchatha and Siberia^ Lond. 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 164). 

Ellis [History of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 262) says, 
“ The people swear neither by Grod nor by their idols, but chiefly 
by their mother or by the sovereign,” and for a description of 
the oath of allegiance, see pp. 367-369. It is twofold — to “ strike 
the water,” and to spear the calf” (see also vol. i. p. 102). “ It 

appeared that if a KafiSr swore by a deceased relation his oath was 
considered as inviolable ” {Barrovfs Journey in Southern Africa^ 
4to, 1806, 2nd edit. vol. i. p. 168). Bruce {Travels^ Edinburgh, 
410, 1790, vol. iii. p. 472) mentions this mode of swearing in 
Abyssinia. ^‘They took the two forefingers of my right hand, 
and, one after the other, laid the two forefingers of their right 
hand across them, then kissed them — a form of swearing used 
there, at least among those that call themselves Christians.” 


1583. ACCOUNT OP THE BBDAS OK YADDAHS OP CEYLON. 

For some information respecting this singular people, see 
Percival’s Account of the Island of Ceylon, second edit. Lond. 
4to, 1805. He says (p. 6) that when Almeyda in 1505 arrived at 
Ceylon, the savage Bedas then as now occupied the large forests, 
particularly in the northern parts ; the rest of the island was in 
possession of the Cingalese.” They are now chiefly to be found 
to the NE, of Candy (see p. 283). At p. 74 he says, “ An extra- 
ordinary race of savages, supposed to be the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the island, and known by the name of Bedahs or “ Vaddahs.” 
He adds that many persons had resided years on the island with- 
out having seen any of them. See also in particular chap. xiii. 
pp. 282-287. And Percival says (p. 283), “I had lived a con- 
siderable time in the island of Ceylon before I even heard that 
there was such a race in existence ; and numbers residing there to 
this day know nothing of the fact.” He says (p. 282), The 
origin of the Bedahs or Vaddahs, who inhabit the deepest recesses' 
of the Ceylonese forests, has never been traced, as no other race 
can be found in the eastern world which corresponds with them. 

. . . They are generally supposed to have been the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the islan(^ who upon being overwhelmed by their 
Cingalese invaders, preferred the independence of savages to a 
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tame submission. A current tradition, however, assigns them a 
different origin. It is related that they were cast away on the 
island, and chose to settle there ; but refusing upon a certain oc- 
casion to assist the king in his wars against some foreign enemies, 
they were driven out from the society of the natives and forced 
to take up their abode in the most unfrequented forests.” Per- 
cival rejects (p. 283) a third opinion, which supposes them an 
uncivilized part of the native Candians. Martin is under no 
difficulty. He says (^History of the Colonies of the BHtish 
JSmpire^ 8vo, 1843, p. 375), “ The Yeddas, or Beddas, the abori- 
gines of the island.” Percival describes them (p. 283) as “ a race 
entirely different from the Ceylonese ; their complexions were 
fairer, and inclining to a copper colour ; they were remarkably 
well made, wore long beards, and their hair tucked up close to 
the crown of their head ; their bodies had scarcely any other 
covering than what they had received from nature.” The Bedahs 
subsist entirely by hunting, never cultivate the ground, and sleep 
either on trees or at the foot of them (see p. 284). Percival 
(p. 285) describes the method by which the less barbarous among 
them carry on trade with the Cingalese. They come to a certain 
place by night, deposit there some of their goods, and the next 
night return to take what may be left for them. “ This trade,” 
adds Percival, “ can only be carried on in the manner I have 
already described ; for no native of the woods can be more afraid 
of approaching a stranger than the Bedahs ” (p. 285). See also 
p. 286. “ The wilder class, known by the name of Eamba Vaddahs, 
are more seldom seen even by stealth, than the most timid of the 
wild animals.” Percival says (p. 286), There is a prevalent idea 
that they employ honey to embalm their dead.” 

At p. 287, Percival says, Their religion is little known. They 
have their inferior deities corresponding to the demons of the 
Cingalese, and observe certain festivals.” If this statement may 
be relied upon, it is highly curious, and forms an argument in 
favour of their being the aborigines, or at all events having pre- 
ceded the Cingalese. See Tourneur’s edition of the Mahwanso, 
where it is said that Grotama’s religion superseded the demon-- 
worship. 

See also Mission to Ceylon and India, by V. M. Harvard, 
London, 8vo, 1823, pp. xxx-xxxii. He says (p. xxxii), “The 
total number of the Veddas cannot be ascertained. It is, pro- 
bable, however, from the importance whicli was attached to their 
connection with the rebellion of 1817, that their number is con- 
siderable.” For some account of the demon-worship, or Kappoism, 
of the Ceylonese, see pp. xlix. lii. He says (p. li.) that their 
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priests, the Kappoas, “ are devoted to the study of astrology. He 
says (p. Ivi), “ The followers of Budhu, and even the priests 
themselves, will perform acts of worship to the Kappoistic deities, 
and have figures of demons painted on the walls of their own 
temples. But this, so far as I have been able to learn, is a cor- 
ruption of the Budhuist system.” 

1584 . ACCOUNT OP THE PEARL FISHERY OP CEYLON. 

See also See Chapter III. of Percival’s Account of the Island of Ceylon, 

Aet. 1546. 1805, 2nd edit., pp. 86-99. “ The Bay of Condatchy 

is the most central rendezvous for the boats employed in the 
fishery” (pp. 86, 87). He says (p. 88), ^^The oysters are supposed 
to attain their completest state of maturity in seven years ; for, if 
left too long, I am told the pearl gets so large and so disagreeable 
to the fish that it vomits and throws it out of the shell.” Har- 
vard {Narrative of the Mission to Ceylon and India^ 8vo, 1823, 
p. xi), says, “ The oysters, when caught, are brnded, and taken up 
again when they have reached a state of putrefaction, by which 
the pearl is taken out without injury.” Percivalsays (p. 91), “The 
exertion is so violent, that upon being brought into the boat, the 
divers discharge water from their mouths, ears, and nostrils, and 
frequently even blood. But this does not hinder them from going 
down again in their turn. They will often make from forty to 
fifty plunges in one day ; and at each plunge bring up about a 
hundred oysters. Some rub their bodies over with oil, and stuff 
their ears and noses to prevent the water from entering ; while 
others use no precaution whatever* Although the usual time for 
remaining under water does not much exceed two minutes, yet 
there are instances known of divers who could remai/nfour^ and 
even five minutes^ which was the case with a Caflfre boy the last 
year 1 visited the fishery. The longest instance ever known was 
that of a diver who came from Anjango in 1797, and who abso- 
lutely remained under water full six minutes. Harvard (Nar- 
rative of the Mission to Ceylon and India^ Lond* 8vo, 1823, p. x), 
says, It is very common for the divers to remain under water 
two or three minutes, and some for nearly double that time, with- 
out taking breath. In the year 1797, it is said, a native of An- 
jango remained immersed full six minutes ! ” Mungo ^a.Tk(Travels, 
8vo, 1817, voi. i. p, 319) speaks of an African fisherman who 
“ dived for such a length Qf time that I thought he had actually 
drowned himself.” Wellsted (Travels m Arabia^, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. 
p. 266), says that the^ extreme length of time he ever knew a 
diver to remain under water in the Persian Gulf was a' minute 
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and fifty seconds, and that was for a wager. He adds, “ In Ceylon 
they rarely exceed fifty seconds.” They do take precaution (p. 267). 
Wellsted mentions (vol. ii. pp, 238, 239) having seen a man dive 
in the Eed Sea thirty fathoms ; and, being “ credibly informed ” 
that he had dived thirty-five fathoms. The Otaheitans are most 
extraordinary divers. See Cooh^s Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol, i, p. 137. 
Percival says (p. 97), “ The pearls found at this fishery are of a 
whiter colour than those got in the Grulf of Ormus, on the Arabian 
coast, but in other respects are not accounted so pure or of such an 
excellent quality ; for, though the white pearls are more esteemed 
in Europe, the natives prefer those of a yellowish or golden cast.” 

For an interesting account of the ingenious way in which the 
natives drill and string the pearls, see pp. 97, 98. 

1585, NOTE ON BANG, WHICH IS iSftJCH USED BY THE MALAYS. 

“ Before entering upon any desperate enterprise, it is customary 
with the Malays to take opium, or, as they call it, to hang them- 
selves. This plant, the hang^ which is used among the natives of 
India as an instrument of intoxication, is found all over that con- 
tinent as well as in Ceylon. It is a small shrub, with a leaf in 
shape and texture resembling that of the tobacco, but not larger 
than the leaf of the sage. From this plant a species of opium is 
extracted, and, being made into balls, is taken internally, and 
operates in the same manner as a dram of spirits among the 
European nations. The leaf of the bang is also dried and smoked 
like tobacco, with a still stronger intoxicating effect than the 
opium” {PercivaVs Account of the Island of Ceylon^ 2nd edit. 
4to, 1805, p. 177). 

1586. A MAHRIAGE CEREMONY OF THE CEYLONESE CONSISTS IN TYING- 
TOGETHER THE THUMBS. 

The bride and bridegroom, in the presence of this assembly, 
eat out of one dish, to denote that they are of the same rank. 
Their thumbs are then tied together, and the ceremony concludes 
by the nearest relations, or the priest when he is present, cutting 
them asunder. This, however, is accounted a less binding cere- 
mony, and, indeed, scarcely intended for continuance. When it 
is desired to make the marriage as fiirm and indissoluble as the 
nature of their manners will allow, the parties are joined together 
with a long piece of cloth, which is folded several times round 
both their bodies, and wat&r is then poured upon them by the 
priest, who always officiates at this ceremony, though rarely at 
the former” (PeroivaVs Account of Ceylon^ 4to, 1805, 2nd edit, 
pp. 197, 198). 
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1587. NOTE ON THE ICHNEUMON. 

See Percival’s Account of Ceylon, 2nd edit. Lond. 4to5 1805. 
He says (p. 301), “The Indian ichneumon is a small creature, in 
appearance between a weasel and a mungoose.” He adds that the 
ichneumon will immediately attack the largest snake, if a certain 
herb which he knows to be an antidote to its poison is so near as 
to be at once procurable. And Percival mentions (p. 302) that 
he once saw an experiment of this sort tried in a room, but the 
ichneumon, finding that there was no egress by which he might 
procure the herb, refused to attack the snake. However, both 
the ichneumon and the snake being removed from the house into 
an open place, the former immediately flew at and destroyed his 
enemy. “ He then suddenly disappeared for a few minutes, and 
again returned as soon as he had found the herb and eat of it.” 
This useful instinct impels the animal to have recoiirse to the 
herb on all occasions, where it is engaged with a snake, whether 
poisonous or not ” (p. 302). What this antidote, this “ certain 
Kerb ” ! may be, Percival does not tell us ; but he says (p. 309), 
“ The bite of the cobra-capello, or hooded-snake, is mortal ; the 
natives find the herb pointed out by the ichneumon a remedy, if 
timely applied.” 

1588. NOTE ON THE DEACON OF ANTIQUITY. 

“ A species of flying lizard is found [here, furnished with mem- 
branes extending along its sides in the form of wings, with which 
it is enabled to take its flight from tree to tree. It is not above 
nine inches long, and is perfectly harmless, although it is the 
only animal which resembles the fabled dragon ” (PeroivaVs Ac- 
count of Ceylon^ 4to, 1805? 2nd edit. p. 314). 

1. The lizard plays a prominent part in the cosmogony of the 
New Zealanders, who worship it (see JEarle's Residence m New 
Zealand^ 8vo, 1832, pp. 142, 266). The dragon, as is well known, 
used to play a great part in public shows (see two curious figures 
in Mr. Fairholfs Civic Garland^ pp. xxvii-xxix. Works of Percy 
Society, vol. xix). 

1589. THE MANCHAS TEEE SUPPOSED TO PEODUCE THE FOEBIDDEN 
APPLE TASTED BY EYE. 

“ The manghas-tTee produces a fruit considerably smaller than 
the mango, and remarkable for a hollow on one side, which has 
given rise to the tradition that this was the fatal apple tasted by 
Eve, and that the marlT-trf the bite has continued on it as a testi- 
mony to all future ages. The odium thrown upon it by this 
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tradition has occasioned a general belief that it is of a poisonous 
quality, but it is so no more than any other fruit, and is only 
fatal when eaten to excess” {PeraivaVs Ceylon^ 2nd edit. 4to, 
1805, p. 335). 

Harvard {Narrative of the Mission to Ceylon and India, 8vo, 
1823, p. XV.) says: have seen and examined the fruit; the 

blossom is remarkably and powerfully fragrant, and the form of 
the apple is singularly coincident with the tradition.” 

The Otaheitans are said to have a tradition the same as that 
about Adam and Eve (see Mlis, Polynesian Researches, 8vo, 1831, 
vol. i. pp. 110, 111). 

1590. NOTE ON THE CINNAMON OF CEYLON. 

See a tolerably full account in PercivaVs Ceylon, 2nd edit. 4to, 
1805, pp. 340-353. He says (p. 340), “The principal woods, or 
gardens, as we call them, where the cinnamon is procured, lie in 
the neighbourhood of Columbo. They reach to within half a mile 

of the fort, and fill the whole surrounding prospect The 

soil best adapted for the growth of the cinnamon is a loose white 
sand. Such is the soil of the cinnamon gardens around Columbo, 
as well as in many parts round Nigumbo and Caltura, where this 
spice is found of the same superior quality. What is gathered at 
Mattura and Point de Gralle differs very little ffom this, espe- 
cially in those parts near the sea which are most favourable to the 
growth of cinnamon. The quantity in the other parts of the 
island is so trifling as hardly to deserve notice ” (p. 341). He 
adds that the cinnamon from the interior is “ coarser and thicker, 
and of a hot and pungent taste” (p. 341). 

“ The assertion that cinnamon may be smelt far at sea off the 
island is, in fact, a mere fiction, as even in passing through the 
woods I never could perceive any scent from the tree except by 
pulling off some of the leaves or branches. The flower has even 
less scent than the leaves or a bit of twig ” (p. 343). “ Cinnamon 
is known among the natives by the name of mirunda ” (p. 344). 
Percival says (p. 345) that before the arrival of the Dutch, cinna- 
mon was never planted ; and it was believed that it could only 
attain perfection in the wild state. But, “ during the course of 
the last century, experience has shown that the cultivated cinna- 
mon is every way equal to the wild.” It is the business of the 
company’s surgeons to examine the i^Luality of the cinnamon by 
chewing it (p. 349). “ This is a very disagreeable task. The 

cinnamon, by the repetition of the ^Jj^eration, excoriates the 
tongue and the inside of the mouth, and causes such an intole- 
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rable pain as renders it impossible for them to continue the pro- 
cess above two or three days successively.” 

Percival remarks (p. 352), “ The growth of the cinnamon seems 
to have been confined by nature to the island of Ceylon ; for at 
Malabar, Batavia, the Isle of France, and indeed every other place 
to which it has been transplanted, it has uniformly degenerated. 
Even in Ceylon it is found in perfection only on the south-west 
coast. In the northern parts and about the harbour of Trin- 
comalee it cannot be reared.” He says (p. 368), Of the cinna- 
mon produce I learnt that about 5,000 bags are annually sent 
home, or at least brought from the woods to Colombo. Each bag 
weighs eighty-six pounds.” See also p. 6, where Percival men- 
tions that early in the sixteenth century “the tribute paid by the 
king to the Poituguese consisted of 250,000 pounds weight of 
cinnamon.” Harvard’s Mission to Ceylon and India, 8vo, 1823, 
pp. xix. XX.” If the cinnamon of Ceylon exceeded a certain 
quantity it was burnt ! ! ! (^McOiillocJCs Commercial Dictionary^ 
8vo, 1849, p. 287.) 

1591. SUPEESTITION BESPECTINU LiaHTNINU. 

“ Amongst other observations, I recollect the Moors to have 
said that lightning was occasioned by Grod waving his hand to 
direct the courses of his angels” {Mission from Cajpe Coast 
Castle to Ashantee, hy T. E. Bowdich^ 1819, 4to, p. 272). 

Moffat {Missiona'i'y Labours in Southern Africa^ 8vo, 1842, 
p. 259) says, “ I have known the natives of Namaqua-land shoot 
their poisoned arrows at the lightning, in order to arrest the 
destructive fluid.” 

1592. EGOS NOT ALLOWED TO BE USED AS POOD. 

“ The Ashantees are forbidden eggs by the fetish, and cannot 
be persuaded to taste milh^ which is only drunk by the Moors ” 
{BoiudicEs Mission to Ashantee^ 4to, 1819, p. 319). 

Park {Travels^ 8vo, 1817, voL i. p, 114) in his first African 
journey passed through Tessee (long. 9®5' W.,lat. 15® 50']Sr.), re- 
specting which he says, “ JSTo woman is allowed to eat an egg, . . . 
Nothing will more affront a woman of Tessee than to offer her an 
egg. The custom is the more singular as the men eat eggs with- 
out scruple in the presence of their wives, and I never observed 
the same prohibition in any other of the Mandingo countries.” 
Park adds (vol. i. p. 31 1^ that when at Sansanding, “My landlord 
brought me seven hens’ eggs, and was much surprised to find that 
I could not eat them raw ; for it seems to be a prevalent opinion 
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among the inhabitants of the interior that Europeans subsist 
almost entirely upon this diet.” The restriction of not eating 
eggs probably had its origin in a sanitary law. Bruce {Travels^ 
Edinburgh, 1790, vol. iii. p. 48), speaking of the diet which a 
traveller in Africa should observe, says, “ Eice and pillaw are the 
best food ; fowls are very bad ; eggs are worse.” The Sultan of 
Boussa will not taste milk, because it is his fetish (see Gla'p- 
jpertorCs Second Expedition, 1829, 4to, p. 106). Neither the 
Dyaks of Borneo, nor the Javanese, nor the Malays will use milk 
(see Lovfs Sarawak, 8vo, 1848, p. 267). The inhabitants of the 
banks of the Congo have cows, but do not drink their milk (see 
Tuchey^s Expedition to the Zaire, 4to, 1818, p. 111). The 
Chinese hate milk (see Ends Tartary and Thibet, vol. i. p. 281). 

1593. THE OTJEANG-OTTTANa PEKHAPS THE SATYR OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 

“ This has been suggested by Dapper, who says, ‘ Aussi les 
n^gres rapportent-ils des choses prodigieuses de cet animal ; ils 
assurent qu’il force des femmes et des filles, et qu’il ose s’en prendre 
a des hommes armes. Et selon tous les apparences c’est le Satyre 
si cel^bre chez les anciens, dont Pline et les pontes ont tant 
parle par oui-dire et sur des rapports incertains’” (BowdicKs 
Mission to Ashantee, 4to, 1819, p. 442). 

Voltaire says {Essai sur les Mceurs, in (Euvres, Paris, 1821, 
tome XV. p. 9) that satyrs were the offspring of women and 
monkeys. 

1594. NUMBER AND VIRULENCE OF THE MOSQUITOES IN 
HAMTCHATKA AND SIBERIA. 

See Dobell’s Travels in Kamtchatka and Siberia, London, 8vo, 
1830. He complains (vol. i. p. 12) that in Kamtchatka ^‘our 
ears and faces were swollen with their stings.” But it was in 
Siberia that he suffered most from them. At vol. i. p. 254, he 
says, We suffered almost as much from these insects as from 
fatigue and hunger. Those flying leeches of Siberia never quitted 
us day or night, unless when on the mountains, or when the wind 
blew hard enough to sweep them away.” See also p. 288. At 
p. 294, he says : On the road these insects attack you as fiercely 
as a wasp. They are rather small, and quite different from the 
mosquitoes I have seen in any other coirntries.” 

Bowdich {Mission to Ashantee, 4to, 1819, p. 321) says, ^^It is 
a little extraordinary that we never saw a Sausquito in Ashantee.” 
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1595. THE DIEFICULTY OF KILLING A SEAL. 

“ To kill a seal with a bullet, it is absolutely necessary to hit 
him in the head or in the heart, though even in the latter case 
they are sometimes known to get off the ice though at a distance 
from the water. When shot in the head they never move from 
the spot” {BohelVs Travels in Kamtchafka and Siberia^ Lond., 
8vo, 1830, vol. i. p. 200). 

1596. THE CUCKOO IN SIBEEIA. 

Dobell, when in Siberia, says, “ Our ears were tired with the 
singing of the cuckoo, our daily and nightly music ever since the 
snow had melted away” {Travels m Kamtchatha and Siberia^ 
Lond. 8vo, 1830, vol. i. p. 254). 

1597. NIGHTINGALE IN SIBERIA. 

“ At Tomsk the nightingale is as common as in Germany, and 
indeed there was a number of other very fine singing-birds in 
Siberia” {DobelVs Travels in Kamtchatha and Siberia^ Lond. 8VO5 
1830, vol. ii. p. 108). 

There are very few singing-birds in Madagascar (see Bllis^ His^ 
tory of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 41). 

1598. THE NAMES OF NATIONS AND TRIBES PROBABLY GIVEN 
THEM BY OTHER TRIBES. 

This seems probable a priori, as the use of names is to distin- 
guish, and as each people would more easily distinguish them- 
selves than be distinguished by others. And we should probably 
expect that the name of each tribe would be characteristic of 
their prominent habits. Military nations being, perhaps, called 
after their weapons, &c. This is confirmed by the etymology of 
Lombard, which is not from Longobardi, but from their long 
weapons called Barden (see Art. 1105) ; also by the etymology of 
Saxons, of Franks, and of Angles (see Art. 1097). 

Dobell {Travels in Kamtchatha and Siberia, Lond. 8VO5 1830, 
vol. ii. p. 15) says, “I found no one who could givfe me the 
etymology of the appellation Yakut. It does not exist in the 
Yakut language, and has been probably bestowed upon them on 
some particular occasion by the Eussians or others.” 

Ellis {History of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 3) says. 

The word Madagascar is of uncertain import ; and its use to 
designate the island appears to be of foreign rather than native 
origin. The inhabitants appear to be acquainted with it only as 
the designation given by strangers to their country. . The natives 
themselves have no distinct specific name for thewhole*of the island.” 
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Salt {Voyage to Abyssinia^ 1814, 4to, p. 378) says, ‘^All those 
Shangalla with whom I conversed would not acknowledge the 
appellation.” It appears from the context that this name was 
given to them by the Ahyssinians. 

The New Zealanders ^‘^have no popular epithet for their 
country” {Prichard's Physical History of Manldnd^ v. p. 124). 

Timkowski {Travels through Mongolia to China^ 8 VO 5 1827, 
vol. i. p. 288) says of Kalgan close to the Great Wall, “ Kalgan 
derives its name from the Mongol word Kalga^ which signifies 
gate or harrier. As the inhabitants of a district near any town 
call it merely the town^ the Russians having always heard the 
word Kalga, have adopted it as a proper name,” 

1599. NOTE ON THE BAMBOO. 

Dobell {Travels through Kamtchatha and Siberia^ with a Nar- 
rative of a Residence in China, 8 vo, 1830, vol. ii. pp. 246, 247) 
has given an amusing catalogue of the uses to which the Chinese 
apply the bamboo. 

1600. ABUNDANCE OF EHUBABB IN TIBET. 

See Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the 
Panjab, in Ladakh and Kashmir, in Peshawar, Kabul, Kunduz, See also 
and Bokhara, by William Moorcroft and George Trebeck, from 1642. 
1819 to 1825. Edited by Horace Hayman Wilson, Lond. 8 vo, 

1841, voL i. pp. 300-306. He says (p. 300), ‘^Rhubarb is met 
with in great abundance in Ladakh. It is found, indeed, in 
various places on the southern, as well as the northern face of the 
Himalaya, but nowhere in greater quantity and luxuriance than in 
this part of Tibet, where it approaches the line of country from 
which all Europe is supplied. It has been asserted that all the 
rhubarb of commerce comes from the frontiers of China; and 
there is no doubt that such is the principal source of its supply,” 

He adds (p. 301), “It was procured almost everywhere in 
Ladakh. It grows in some spots in such quantities that two men 
may dig up in a couple of hours more than three men can carry.” 

He adds (p. 301 ), “ Botanists have distinguished three kinds of 
rhubarb, according to the shape of the leaves, as palmated, undu- 
lated, and compact. The plants which occur in Ladakh present 
•undoubtedly varieties of this nature. ... It seems not improbable, 
however, that these varieties are not permanent, and that the same 
plant may present all tke differences of leaf according to circum- 
stances. There is no apparent difference ^ the condition or pro- 
perties of the root ; nor is there reason to think that the plant is 
not the true rhubarb, although Mr. Sievers, who was directed by 
Catherine II. *to search for the drug on the confines of Siberia and 
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China, pronoxmced the plant which he met with in that locality to 
be spurious.” In a note on this passage (p. 302), Wilson says, 
“ Dr. Eoyle observes of one kind of rhubarb, of which a specimen 
was forwarded by Mr. Moorcroft, that it was probably R, spiciforme^ 
or a new species distinct from R. emodi (Illustrations, p. 36). And 
in another place he remarks, ^ Some of the finest rhubarb I have 
ever seen was sent by Mr. Moorcroft from Ladakh.’ ” Moorcroft 
says (p. 302), “ Of the rhubarb which is brought by the caravans 
from China, there are said to be three kinds distinguished and 
named from a fancied similitude to certain forms ; the first and 
most esteemed is termed amTud% or pear-shaped ; the next 
at toyaghi^ horsehoof-shaped ; and the third zardihi^ or carrot- 
shaped. . . . Every piece of rhubarb has a hole in it, through 
which a string has been passed whilst the root has been hung up 
to dry ; but the larger perforations are probably the relics of a 
rottenness, to which the roots of this plant seem to be invariably 
subject. . . . Almost all the roots that have come under my 
inspection have been found either completely rotten in the middle 
or in a state more or less approaching to decay ” (p. 303). He 
adds (p. 305), The medicinal virtues of the root do not seem to 
be impaired by the disease ; and in various trials which we insti- 
tuted, the Ladakh rhubarb was found to be fully as efl&cacious as 
that from China, with a much less nauseous flavour.” He adds 
(pp. 305, 306), The facility which is thus offered to the supply 
of rhubarb, either from the British Himalayan provinces or from 
Tibet, would probably very soon transfer the trade in this article 
to British enterprise, if it were once directed to the subject. If 
inferior in quality to the China or the so-called Turkey rhubarb, 
the inferiority which is by no means established might possibly be 
remedied by care in the cultivation, in the preparation, and in 
the packing. There seems a probability that rhubarb might be 
used extensively as a dye, if it could be brought to market cheap 
enough for such a purpose ” (p. 306). 

l6oi. IN TIBET THE FIRST-FRUITS CONSECRATEB TO A FRESIBINa 

DEITY. 

Moorcroft, who resided some time in Tibet, says that at 
Ladakh, It is the custom, I was told, to consecrate the two or 
three first handfuUs of each year’s crop to a spirit who presides 
over agriculture.” . He adds that such first-fruits (which appear 
only to be ears of wheat) are put round the pillars of wood which 
support the main rafte^ of the houses of the peasantry (see Moor^ 
croft and TrebecKa Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hi/n^ 
dustan, <fec., edited by H. H. Wilson, Lond. 8vo, 1841, vol. i. 
pp. 317, 318). 
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In the South Sea Islands, “the first-fruits of their orchards 
and gardens ” were offered to their gods {ElUs^ Polynesian 
Researches^ 8vo, 1831, vol. i. p. 350). 

i 6 o 2 . curious customs in TIBET. 

“ The Ladakhis have some singular domestic institutions. When 
an eldest son marries, the property of the father descends to him, 
and he is charged with the maintenance of his parents. They 
may continue to live with him if he and his wife please ; if not, he 
provides them with a separate dwelling, A younger son is usually 
made a Lama. Should there be more brothers, and they agree to 
the arrangement, the juniors become inferior husbands to the wife 
of the elder ; all the children, however, are considered as belong- 
ing to the head of the family. The younger brothers have no 
authority ; they wait upon the elder as his servants, and can be 
turned out of doors at his pleasure, without its being incumbent 
upon him to provide for them. On the death of the eldest 
brother, his property, authority, and widow devolve upon his next 
brother ” {Moorcroft and TrebecJc's Travels in the Himalayan 
Provinces of Hindustan^ &c., edited by H. H. Wilson, Lond. 8vo, 

1841, vol. i. pp. 321, 322). 

1. In Otaheite, the son succeeds to his father’s rank the 
moment he is bom, and the father is at once divested of his 
honours (see Cook's Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol. i. p* 240), but in the 
Friendly Islands this does not take place until after the father’s 
death (v. 464). Levirate marriage (see Goryafs Crudities^ vol. iii. gee also 
sig. L). Aht. 1298. 

1603. NOTE ON THE TARTAR OR NORTHERN ORIGIN OF CERTAIN 
RELIGIONS. 

Moorcroft resided some time at Ladakh. He says {Mooraroft 
and Trebeck's Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindusftan, 

<£(?., 8vo, 1841, vol. i. pp. 343, 344), “ One of the principal temples 
at Le is dedicated to the god Chamba. .... The eyes of Chamba 
are small, with the lids drooping in the centre, indicative, it is 
said, of contemplation ; the character of the countenance in this, 
as in all the figures in the temples of Tibet, is Tartar ; but a 
colossal representation of Chamba cut out of the rocks near 
Molbi, had the features of a Hindu, with the peculiarity of wear- 
ing the fanu, or sacred cord, of the Brahmins.” 

The Malagasy look on the north as* the place of honour, &c., 
but consider the south ill-omened (see Ej^lis, History of Mada- 
gascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 158, 159, 231, 240). 
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1604. TIBETAN CUSTOM OF ENCBAETINO HOKNS AT THE TIME OF 
AN ECLIPSE. 

Moorcroffc, when travelling in Ladakh, “noticed among the 
orchards several of the trees with ram’s horns let into the bark, 
and so covered by it as to be at first indistinguishable. They 
were in general inserted in the angle formed between a branch 
and the stem. Upon inquiring the meaning of this addition, it 
was stated that the horns were thus engrafted as a propitiatory 
offering at the time of an eclipse^ and that trees so honoured bore 
ever afterwards an unfailing crop of the choicest fruit {Moorcroft 
and Treheclcs Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan^ 

, edited by H. H. Wilson, 8vo, 1841, voL ii. p, 4). 

Archdeacon Hare was very much offended at the levity with 
which the Parisians witnessed the great eclipse of 1820. (See his 
absurd remarks in Guesses at Truths 1848, 2nd series, pp. 194, 
195). 

Crawford’s History of the Indian Archipelago, 8vo, 1820, vol. i. 
p. 305. Ellis, Polynesian Eesearches, 8vo, 1831, vol. i. p. 331. 
The Malagasy, on burying their friends, kill bullocks, the horns of 
which they suspend on the top of poles (see the representation in 
Mils, History of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p, 247). The 
Kaffirs twist the horns of their cattle into whimsical forms {Bar^ 
row's Southern Africa, 2nd edit. 4to, 1806, vol. i. p. 156); and 
so do the Namaaguas (p^ 343). Moffat (^Missionary Labours in 
Southern Africa, 8vo, 1842, p. 337), says that among the Bechu- 
anas, “The vague though universal notion prevails, when the 
moon is eclipsed, that a great chief has died.” Mimgo Park 
{Travels, 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 414) says, “An eclipse, whether of 
the sun. or moon, is supposed to be effected by witchcraft.” Bruce 
(Travels, 1790, 4to, vol. iv. p. 404), when at Teana, in all proba- 
bility saved his life by prognosticating an eclipse. The Arabs 
believe that an eclipse is caused by a great fish, which pursues 
the celestial bodies ; and, to drive away the fish they make a noise 
with kettles (see Niebuhr, Description de VArahie, 1774, 4to, 
pp. 105, 106). Dr. \\‘hewell says, “The records of eclipses are 
the earliest astronomical informations which we possess ” ( 
weWs History of the Inductive Sciences, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 165), 
He ingeniously suggests that the notion of their being super- 
natural arose from merely considering them in relation to space, 
instead of in relation to time {Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, 1847, vol. ii. p. 3f84). 
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1605 . NOTE ON THE CAUSES, ETC. OF GOITEE. 

See Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Travels in the Himalayan Pro- See also 
vinces of Hindustan, &c., edited by H. H. Wilson, 8vo, 1841. ^550*^°* 
Moorcroft mentions (vol. ii. p. 25) that when in Ladakh he passed 
through a village where “ the prevalence of goitre is so great as 
to have given a name to the place, Gouh^ meaning enlarged neck. 

This complaint is almost confined to the women^ scarcely a woman 
being free from it, whilst it was rare among the men.” He adds 
(vol. ii. p. 26), “ From Grouh we proceeded along a similar valley 
to Kastse Cheles;” where ‘^goitre was also common, but it pre- 
vailed as much amongst the men as the tvomen, though it was 
something larger in the latter, Moorcroft says (p. 30) that at 
Pharol, “ Goitre was very common ; the water was soft ; whilst at 
Gouh it was too hard to mix with soap ; but so it was at Le, where 
goitre does not prevail ; at all three it is derived chiefly from 
melted snow.” 

It is said that goitre was first cured by the ashes of burnt 
sponge ; and that this gave rise to the discovery that iodine was a 
specific against it (see Herschel^ On the Study of Natural Philo^ 
sophy, 8vo, 1831, p. 51). 

1606 . NOTE ON THE SHAWL MANUFACTURES OF KASHMIR. 

See an interesting account in Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Travels See also 
in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan from 1819 to 1825, Art. 1672. 
edited by H. H. Wilson, Lond. 8vo, 1841, vol. ii. pp. 164, 195. 

Wilson says (note at p. 165), “The creation of the manufacture of 
British shawls is no doubt to be ascribed in a great degree, if not 
solely, to Mr, Moorcroft.” That is to say, by sending to England 
shawl wools, patterns of shawls, and information regarding their 
manufactures.” Moorcroft says (p. 166), “The wool was formerly 
supplied almost exclusively by the western provinces of Lassa, 
and by Ladakh, but of late considerable quantities have been 
procured from the neighbourhood of Yarkand, from Khoten, and 
the families of the great Knghis horde.” Eespecting the mode of 
dyeing the shawls, see pp. 175, 176. Moorcroft says, “The dyer 
prepares the yarn by steeping it in clean, cold water. He pro- 
fesses to be able to give it sixty-four tints, most of which are 
permanent.” The principal dyes Moorcroft mentions are cochi- 
neal, lac-chermes, logwood, and indigo. Logwood is imported 
from Multan, and indigo from India. Carthamus and saffron, 
growing in the province, furnish means *of various tints of orange, 
yellow, &c. The occupation of a dyer is jnvariably hereditary.” 
Moorcroft says (p. 194), “The whole value of shawl goods manu- 
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factiired in Kashmir, may be estimated at about thirty-five lacs 
of rupees per annum, or three hundred thousand pounds. It had, 
however, latterly much declined, and it was expected that in the 
year 1822-3, the value would scarcely exceed half the above sum.” 
See also p. 195, where he remarks that “ The trade with Hindus- 
tan had sustained much detriment from the prevalence of British 
rule and the loss of wealth by the native courts, in which costly 
shawls were formerly a principal article of attire.” 

For a description of the Malagasy method of making indigo 
dye, see Ellis, History of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 327- 
329. The inhabitants of Western Africa have a much simpler 
process (see Parkis Travels in AfHca^ 8vo, 1817, vol. i. pp. 428, 
429, and vol. ii. pp. 12-14). Indigo grows in Aligniay (^Duncan’s 
Western Africa^ 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 94). It is plentiful and ex- 
cellent in the kingdom of Bornou (see Denham and Clapperton^s 
Africa^ 1826, 4to, pp. 69, 317, 333). Clapperton {First Journey^ 
p. 60) has described their mode of preparing it in Haussa (see also 
Clapperton^ s Second Expedition^ 1829, 4to, pp. 15, 157, 174, 175, 
220). McCulloch, on. the authority of Beckmann and Bancroft, 
says that the i/ndicum of Pliny is the modern indigo (Dictionary 
of Gommeroe, 8vo, 1849, pp. 726, 727). Phillips has given a 
superficial history of it (History of Cultivated Vegetables, 8vo, 
1821, vol. i. pp. 276-293). He says (p. 292), “The indigo plant 
has been cultivated in our green-houses since 1731. 

1607. NOTE ON THE HABITS, ETC., OF THE LION. 

“ The lion being unknown in this country, a bull is with the 
Malagasy the recognised emblem of courage and strength” (ElUs, 
History of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 251). 

Barrow (Travels in Southern Africa, 2nd edit. 4to, 1806, vol. i. 
pp. 346-348) gives a curious anecdote of the perseverance of a 
lion in following a Hottentot, and adds, “ It seems to be a fact 
well established, that the lion prefers the flesh of a Hottentot to 
that of any other creature.” MoflFat (Southern Africa, 8vo, 1842, 
p. 457) mentions a lion which eat “ all the flesh of a good heifer, 
and many of the bones.” Mungo Park (Travels, 8vo, 1817, vol. i. 
p. 315) mentions having passed a lion which did not attack bim^ 
and adds, “ It is probable the lion was not hungry.” 

Eespecting the Arab Hon-eaters, see Bruce’s Travels to discover 
the Source of the Mle, Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. i. pp. xxiv.- 
xxvi. and vol. iv. p. 322. 'Bruce also says (vol. iii. pp. 103, 104) 
that the Abyssinians wdll not eat anything that “ is not regularly 
killed by the knife ” ; but “ they say they may lawfully eat what is 
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killed by the lion, but not by the tiger, hyoena, or any other 
beast.” I do not remember in Denham and Clapperton’s Africa, 

1826, 4to, many notices of lions, and Clapperton seems to say that 
between Kand and Soccatoo they are not common (see p. 80). 

Turner (^Sacred Histoi'y of the Worlds vol. iii. pp. 75, 76 note, 

8 VO, 1837) relates on the authority of the “ Cambridge Chronicle” 
an extraordinary story of a lioness at Cambridge, under three 
years of age, producing at a birth “ four young cubs, all doing 
well,” although “ the opinion of most naturalists is that the lioness 
does not attain maturity till five years old.” 

l6o8. NOTE ON THE COLOUR RED. 

The shroud or grave clothes of the Malagasy is always red (see 
ElUs^ History of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 235, 251); 
and “ the scarlet lamba is worn by the king on sacred festivals and 
other state occasions ; scarlet is the royal colour in Madagascar. 

. . . The use of the lamba or other dress of entire scarlet is the 
prerogative of the sovereign alone, to whom belongs also the dis- 
tinction of using a scarlet umbrella” {Ibid. p. 279). Again (at 
p. 399) “ a cloth of red velvet, which covers the idol,” and 
(p. 408), “ red velvety the ordinary symbol of the idol.” 

“ Eed, a colour all negroes are passionately fond of” {Denham 
and Glapjperton's Africa^ 1826, 4to, p. I7l); and so are the 
miserable savages of Terra del Fuego (see Cookes Voyages^ 8vo, 

1821, vol. i* p. 61). 

The ancient Egyptians used on particular occasions to assail 
with insults those who had red hair, “ in which they were supposed 
to resemble Typhon ” {Prichards Egyptian Mythology^ p. 368). 

It was almost a proverb in the middle ages that red people 
were to be avoided. See p. 249 of Mr. Wright’s very valuable 
Collection of Latin Stories, in vol. viii. of Percy Society, 8vo, 

1842. Had this anything to do with red hair being a mark of 
leprosy? See Art. 1901. 

1609. note on the custom oe tattooing. 

“ Tattooing can scarcely be said to exist among the Malagasy ; See also 
yet many of the people are in the habit of making deep incisions 
of various forms in different parts of the body, chiefly on the 
arms and chest” {Ellis^ History of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. 
p. 285). Ellis thinks that the Mala^'asy derived this practice 
from “ the natives of the Mozambique shores on the adjacent 
continent.” • 

It is general among the KaflSrs : Every woman has a tattooed 
VOL. II. G 
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Art. 1675. 


skin, and their ingenuity in this way is chiefly exercised between 
the breasts and on the arms ” {Barrow's Southern Africa^ 2nd 
edit. 1806, vol. i. p. 169). Duncan {Western AfHca^ Svo, 1847, 
voL i. p. 266) says, “ Scars or marks on the face. The Yamba 
people are very much disfigured ; but the Dahomans are not 
marked at all, except such marks or tattooing as the parents may 
choose to inflict on the lower parts of the person by way of orna- 
ment.” 

“ The Bomouese have twenty cuts or lines on each side of the 

face They have also one cut on the forehead in the centre, 

six on each arm, six on each leg and thigh, four on each breast, 
and nine on each side ” {Denham and Glajpperton^s Africa^ 1826, 
4to, p. 319). The Tibboos also scar themselves (p. 38). 

The Otaheitans tattoo both sexes at the age of twelve or four- 
teen. The operation is very painful (see GooKs Voyages^ 8vo, 
1821, vol. i. pp. 189, 190). It is considered disgraceful to be 
without it, and it can only be performed by a priest (i, 238). The 
inhabitants of Hervey’s Island, although speaking nearly the same 
language as the Otaheitans, do not tattoo (see GooBs Voyages^ 
8vo, 1821, vol. V. p. 278). The inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands are often, but not always, punctured (vi. 214). Captain 
King says {GooTc^ vii. 125), ‘^It is only at New Zealand and the 
Sandwich Islands that they tattoo the face.” 

l6rO. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CROCODILES OP MADAGASCAR, 

See Ellis, History of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838. He says (vol. i. 
pp. 17, 18), “ The crocodile is known to be timid, and if assailed 
by the human species seeks safety in retreat.” “ A&aid of noise ” 
(p. 52 ; see also vol. i. pp. 49, 57). He says (p. 50), “ The largest 
that are found in the lakes on the eastern coast do not usually 
exceed fifteen feet in length ; but in the Sakaleva country, they 
are said to attain a greater size, and to manifest a more perilous 
ferocity. ... In the brackish water, extending from the junction 
of the river with the sea, to a distance of about seven miles or 
more towards the interior, crocodiles are never found; nor in 
water absolutely salt ” (p. 50). He adds (p. 51), Besides preying 
upon the animals that venture within their reach, they seize and 
eat with great voracity their own young. Ellis says (vol. i. p. 53), 
“ It is generally believed by the natives of JMadagascar, that the 
crocodile never, except to avenge an injury, destroys innocent 
persons ; and the fact of anyone being destroyed by a crocodile 
makes the people shake their heads with horror at the unknown 
guilt of the person destroyed. . . . Orators who flatter the sove- 
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reign are accustomed to say, ^ A crocodile in the water art thou, 
not preying upon the upright, but surely destroying the guilty.’ ” 

And in a Malagasy fable the crocodile conversing with a serpent 
is made to say (p. 55), “ As to people, 1 never touch them unless 
they are guilty of witchcraft.” See also p. 57, where Ellis says 
that the Malagasy “ esteem the crocodile the king of the water. 

To shake a spear over a river is regarded as challenging 

the lord of the waters, and exposing themselves to his wrath the 
next time they had to pass that or any other stream.” 

1. Bruce {Travels^ Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. i. pp. 94, 106) in 
ascending the Nile, did not see a crocodile until he reached 
Dendera. He says (vol. iv. p. 428), The people of Sennaar eat 
the crocodile, especially the Nuba.” He adds (vol. v. p. 85) that 
they abound in the rivers of Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt. Their 
, flesh makes excellent food (see Denham and Glapperton^s Africa, 

1826, 4to, p. 320). 

l6ll. NOTE ON THE SIJPEESTITIONS, ETC., CONNECTED WITH POEX. 

No pigs are allowed to come to the capital ; but pork is eaten See also 
in the Sakalava country, and other parts of the island inhabited 
by the dark-coloured tribes ” {Ellis, History of Madagascar, 8vo, isos! 
1838, vol. L p. 201 ; see also pp. 403, 416). 

The Egyptians had a great horror of pork, and refused to admit 
swineherds into their temples ; yet at the full moon they sacrificed 
swine, and eat the flesh {Prickard^s Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 

1838, pp. 316, 317 ; see also (at p. 22) the curious extract from 
Anaxandr. apnd Athencei Deipnos,, lib, vii. p. 299, and see 
p, 364). 

See the remarks of Milman {Histo'i^ of Christianity, vol. i. 
p. 238) on the destruction of the swine by Jesus, — “ the only act,” 
he says “ in the whole life of Jesus in the least repugnant to the 
uniform gentleness of His disposition.” 

i6i2. note on THE CUSTOM OF BLACKENIKa THE TEETH* 

The Malag'asy at all events do not practise this. Ellis {History See also 
of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 133) says, “All the tribes 
have teeth beautifully white, which is to be ascribed to their 
practice of washing them regularly, and cleaning or bleaching 
them by the use of a dye or pigment made from the lainigo 
{Sophonicus tingum), a native plant.” See also p. 286, where he 
says, “ The juice of the lainigo at first^produces a deep black 
stain, but at the end of two or three days, being washed oflF, pre- 

a 2 
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serves the beautiful colour of their teeth, in the whiteness &c. 
of which they certainly exceh” 

“ The teeth of the Hottentots are beautifully white ” {Barrow's 
Sowthern Africa^ 2nd edit. 1816, vol. i. p. 107). Moffat’s 
Southern Africa, Svo, 1842, p. 531. “The teeth of the Kaffirs 
were beautifully white and regular” (Barrow's Travels in Southern 
Africa, 2nd edit. 4to, 1816, vol. i. p. 119 ; see also pp. 126, 151). 

Duncan (^Travels in Western Africa, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 309) 
says, “ The Mahees take great pains in cleaning their teeth, which 
is generally the case on the whole of the west coast,” &c. 

1613. FIEST NOTICE OE THE SCUKVY. 

In 1497, Yasco de Grama rounded the Cape of Grood Hope. On 
this occasion, says Murray {Historical Account of British India, 
8vo, Edinburgh, vol. i. p. 80), having reached the eastern coast of 
Africa, and preparing to cross the Indian Ocean, “ his joy was 
damped by an unexpected calamity ; the crews were attacked by 
a disease of unknown and terrible symptoms, putrid spots over- 
spreading the body, the mouth filled with flesh which did not 
seem to belong to it, the limbs unable to move, exhaustion and 
debility of the whole frame. This appears to be the first mention 
of scurvy, since so fatally known to mariners.” Again (at p. 94) 
Murray says that Gama, on his return to Portugal in 1499, “had 
a tedious passage, while the scurvy renewed its terrible ravages 
among his several crews.” 

1. It is “extremely frequent and dangerous in Japan” (see 
Oolownin's Japan, 8vo, 1824, vol. i. p. 283, and vol. ii. p. 266). 
2. Rare in Kamtschatka (see Lessep's Travels in Eamtschatha, 
Lond. 8vo, 1790, vol. i. p. 130). Cook {Voyages, 8vo, 1821, 
vol. vi. p. 491) says, “ The scurvy has perhaps destroyed more of 
our sailors in their peaceful voyages than have fallen by the 
enemy in militaiy expeditions.” In Greenland is found the 
valuable scurvy-grass (see Egede's Greenland, Svo, 1818, p. 44)‘. 
The disease is very common there {Crantz's Histoiy of Greenland, 
Lond., 1767, 8vo, vol. i. pp. 46, 338). It is mentioned in 1600 
(see Rowland's Knave of Gluhhs, p. 38, Percy Soc, vol. ix). It is 
said that the kuas of the Russians, which is “ a sour liquor ob- 
tained by fermentation from grain,” is a preventive of scurvy (see 
Jackson on the Formation, Discipline, and Economy of Armies, 
8vo, 1845, p. 181). In 4636, John Woodfall pointed out in a 
work written* in English, that lemon-juice was the best remedy 
for scurvy, and in 17^3 a Fellow of the College of Physicians 
published a tract to the same effect (see Herschel on the Study of 
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Natural Philosophy^ Svo, ISSl, pp. 53, 54). Not always caused 
by salt (see Beechey's Voyage to the Pacific^ 8vo, 1831, vol. ii. 
p. 319). 

1614. NOTES ON THE TENETS, ETC., OF THE JUNOUM. 

For an account of the Jungum, see Historical Sketches of the 
South of India by Lieut. -Colonel Mark Wilks, London, 1810- 
1817, 3 vols. 4to, vol. i. pp. 503-507 ; Appendix No. iv. Wilks 
derived his information from “ some intelligent Jungum priests,” 
according to whom, they have the name “ from a contraction of 
the three words, junnana^ to be born ; gummana^ to move ; 
munana^ to die” (p. 503). The priests of the Jungum are all of 
the fourth or servile caste. They condemn external ceremonies 
as useless, and disclaim the authority of the bramins (p. 504). 
They “ deny the metempsychosis altogether ” (p. 504). Their 
reputed founder was Chen Bas Ishwur, who lived in the eleventh 
century, and was a native of Callian in the Deccan. But, ac- 
cording to the Jungum themselves, he was only the reviver of the 
pure and general religion (p. 504). The Jungum, in spite of 
violent persecutions, still exist in considerable numbers scattered 
over every part of the South of India, and constitute a conside- 
rable portion of the population of Coorg, the Eajah hirnself being 
of this persuasion, as were the former Eaja^is of Mysoor, Bednore, 
and Soonda.” The Jungum priests, and the more elect among 
their disciples, abstain altogether from animal food (p. 505). 
“The Jungum profess the exclusive worship of Siva; and the 
appropriate emblem of that deity, in its most obscene form, en- 
closed in a diminutive silver or copper shrine or temple, is sus- 
pended from the neck of every votary as a sort of personal god ; 
and from this circumstance they are usually distinguished by the 
name of Ling-ayet or Ling-count, They profess to consider Siva 
as the only god; but, on the subject of this mode of devotion 
they are not communicative, and the other sects attribute to them 
not very decent mysteries. It is, however, a dogma of general 
notoriety, that if a Jungum has the mischance to lose his personal 
god, he ought not to survive that misfortune ” (pp. 505, 506). 
“ Mr. Ellis considers the Jungum of the upper countries and the 
Pandarum of the lower to be of the same sect ; and both to deny 
in the most unequivocal terms the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis” (p. 566). Wilks adds, “ A manuscript in the Mackenzie 
collection ascribes the origin of the Pandarums, as a sacerdotal 
order of the servile caste, to the religious disputes which termi- 
nated in the suppression of the Jain religion in the Pandian 
(Madura) kingdom, and the influence which they obtained to the 
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aid wMcli they rendered to the bramins in that controversy; 
but this origin seems to require confirmation.” 

Wilks says (p. 507), “In a large portion, perhaps in the whole, 
of the braminical temples dedicated to Siva in the provinces of 
Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, and Tinnevelly, the Pan- 
darum is the high-priest of the temple, and has the entire direc- 
tion of the revenues, but allows the bramins to officiate in the 
ceremonial part,” &c. &c. Wilks says (vol. i. p. 33) “ Wadeyar is 
the title of respect by which the priests of the Jungum are ad- 
dressed at this day.” Wilks tells us (vol. i. p. 200) that “ the 
Jungums hold the bramins in contempt and abhorrence, and stig- 
matise them with the opprobrious appellation of dogs.” 

1615. NOTE ON THE TENETS, ETC., OE THE JAIN. 

For an account of the Jain, see Wilks’s Historical Sketches of 
the South of India, Ato, Lond. 1810--1817, vol. i. pp. 507-514, 
appendix, no. v. He says that for a particular account may be 
consulted vol. ix. of the Asiatic Eesearches. But what he has 
given is “the result of several conversations with Dhermia, a Jain 
bramin far advanced in years, and corresponds in what relates to 
their doctrines with the notes of similar discussions taken by 
P^re Dubois, a worthy and intelligent missionary, who has lived 
for seventeen years among the Hindoos as one of themselves.” 

According to Dhermia, the superior being is one Grod, who 
looks with indifference on the concenis of the world, leaving to 
each the full exercise of their free-will,^ After death the good 
go to Paradise, the wicked to hell for a number of years, and at 
the end of that period return on the earth to a new state of ex- 
istence, and go through various transmigrations. But there have 
been twenty-four Teerteers or Saints, so holy as to have been re- 
united for ever with the divine spirit. The metempsychosis is a 
very old doctrine among the Jews, and is still held by most of 
their learned men (see Allen's Modern Judaism^ 8vo, 1830, 
pp. 130, 131, 205, 206). 

The Jain say that the doctrines of the Trinity, the Avatars of 
Vishnu, and the worship of cows, rivers, &c., are corruptions in- 
troduced by the bramins whom they accuse of having fabricated 
the four Vedas and the eighteen Pooranas. The Jain recognise 
the division into caste, but of their first caste not more than fifty 

* Cousin says the matter is beneatAi discussion, and that yre Jcnow we have free will. 
{Histoire de la TMosojphe^ parti, tome i. Paris, 1846, p. 191.) In the same way 
Johnson refuted Berkeley by sjtamping on the ground. Jewel says {Defime of the 
Afology^ in Works, Cambridge, 1848, Svo, p. 168), that Augustin is right in saying 
that free will without God is sin. 
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or sixty families now remain in all Mysore, and there is only one 
temple where the rites of their religion are now duly performed. 
There are, indeed, many other temples where the Jain worship, 
but the priests are of an inferior caste, and are looked on as un- 
orthodox by the rigid Jain. The Hindoo bramins relate with 
exultation the sanguinary persecutions which have been directed 
against the Jain. The earliest persecutor they mention is “ Bhutt 
Acharya,” who lived about or before the commencement of the 
Christian era. But in the south of India the Jain religion con- 
tinued to flourish, and was professed by “several dynasties of 
kings,” until about a.d. 1133, when “Eamanuja or Eamanjacharee, 
the famous Vishnavite reformer, converted to the Yishnavite 
religion the reigning king of Mysore ; and it is to this period that 
the bramins exultingly refer for the final extinction of the Jain 
by the most extensive slaughter and xmheard-of torments” (p. 511). 

Dhermia, the Jain priest with whom Wilks conversed, told him 
that the popular term of Smvana prefixed to the names of all 
their temples, is a corruption of Sramana^ “ the most usual term 
for the sect, or rather for the holy persons belonging to it ; he 
enumerated six other distinctive terms which are indiscriminately ^ 
applied to them, viz. Arhata, Digumbera, Jenna, Jaina, and Pra- 
mana. It will not, probably, be questioned that the Sramana are 
the Sarmanes^ Oermanes, Samanes^ and Pramana the Pramnse 
of the ancient authors of the west. Strabo would seem to con- 
sider the Germanes and the Pramnae as distinct sects, but both 
are said to be opponents of the Brachmanes, and the latter par- 
ticularly to ridicule their study of astrology. It may be noticed 
as a confirmation of the distinction of doctrine at this period, 
that Philostratus and Pliny speak of the Brachmanes as worship- 
ping the sun ; but although some obscurity may be expected in 
the imperfect information of the ancients, I do not find this 
worship anywhere attributed to the Sarmanes or Pramnse, who to 
this day hold it in abhorrence. The Zarmanochagas, noticed so 
much hj ancient authors for having publicly destroyed himself at 
Athens, was probably a Jain. In a note on Strabo (lib. xv. 1048) 
on this name, we are told that old manuscripts (veteres libri) have 
two distinct words, Zarmanas and Chagas; and Dion Cassius 
names the person Zarmanes without any addition. Sramanor^ 
ganria^ as Dhermia informs me, is the usual form of speech to 
indicate the sect of Jain.” 

Wilks says (pp. 512, 513), that in '‘a Jain Pooranam in the 
Mackenzie collection, it is stated that Yerdammana, the last of 
the Teerters, studied with his sister’s son Parsua Butarick, and 
that the latter becoming jealous of Yerdammana’s fame, sought 
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distinction by the invention of a new religion, chiefly supported 
by magical illusions “ Parsua Butarick converted by these 
means many kings, and chiefly extended his religion to the west, 
from whence (the Jain very strangely imagine that), after suffer- 
ing many corruptions and changes, it returned to India, under 
the form of the Mohammedan religion. This person commenced 
the promulgation of his new religion when he was thirty-three 
years of age ; the era of his contemporary Verdammana, the last of 
the Teerters (hut whether his birth, death, or sanctification, I do 
not find in my notes), is the conclusion of the fourth age, accord- 
ing to the chronology of the Jain. Of the fifth, 2,466 had 
elapsed in 1807, which places its commencement in 659 B.c. ; a 
period sufficiently near to the supposed era of Zoroaster to render 
the coincidence very remarkable. In a curious but mutilated 
manuscript history of Persia, formerly in the possession of Colonel 
Close, but now, I fear, irrevocably lost, I recollect the narrative 
of a war between Iran and Turan, in consequence of the king of 
the former having embraced the neiu religion of Zerduskt^ which 
the king of Turan, in a letter full of reproach, terms ^ the foolish 
doctrines of a stranger.’ If the other circumstances of coinci- 
dence should appear to be satisfactory, the difference of names 
will be found to furnish no objection. Zerdusht, or Zeradusht, 
the person whom we name Zoroaster, probably assumed that 
fanciful title (signifying the leader of a flock of those descrip- 
tions of birds which observe a regular order of flight), when he 
became the founder of a sect” (p. 513). 

Wilks says (p. 514), “ The Jain are very commonly confounded 
with the worshippers of Bhoud by the bramins and Hindoos of 
every caste. But it is only necessary to state that the Jain have, 
and the Bhoudists have not, a distinction of caste to prove that 
the two religions must have been at all times irreconcilable. The 
Jain assume to themselves the merit of having expelled the 
worshippers of Bhoud from the southern peninsula at the conclu- 
sion of a violent religious war. We have already adverted to a 
dynasty of Jain kings which ruled at Conjeveram at a very early 
period ; and Colonel Mackenzie has also found at the same place 
many incontestable remains of a Bhoudist establishment, but no 
authority for determining the date of their alleged expulsion.” 

l6l6, NOTE pN THE TELINOA LANUTIAUE. 

« The Telinga, formerly called the Kalinga language, is that 
which apparently, by a strange modification of the term Gentile, 
Europeans have thought proper to name Gentoo^ a word unknown 
to the Indians. The Telinga language occupies the space to the 
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eastward of the Mahratta, from near Cicaole, its northern, to 
within a few miles of Pulicat, its southern boundary, with the 
intervention, however, in a stripe of small dimensions, of the 
savage tongue of the Groands ” {Historical Sketches of the South 
of India in an attempt to trace the History of Mysoov. By Lieut^ 
Colonel Mark Wilks^ Lond. 4to, 1810-1817, vol. i. p. 6). 

1617. NOTE ON THE TAMUL LANGUAGE. 

“ The Tamul language is spoken in the tract extending to the 
south of the Telinga, as far as Cape Comorin, and from the sea to 
the great range of hills including the greater part of the Bara- 
mahal and Salem, and the country now called Coimbetoor, along 
which line it is botmded to the west by the Canara and Malabar. 
In the southern part of Mysoor, the Tamul language is at this day 
named the Kangee, from being best known to them as the lan- 
guage of the people of Kangiam. In the central portion of Mysoor 
it is for a similar reason named the Drauvedee, farther north by 
the Telingas, and universally by the Mahometans, the Aravee, a 
term of doubtful origin. Here we have four Hindoo appellations 
for the same language, and Europeans have added a fifth by mis- 
calling it the Malabar ” ( Wilks’s History of the South of India^ 
Lond. 1810-1817, in 3 vols. 4to, vol. i. pp. 6, 7). 

1618. ETTMOLOGT, ETC., OF COKOMANDEL. 

‘^Coromandel, written Choromandel in the records of Fort 
St. Greorge, until about the year 1779, is properly Chola or Chora- 
mundul. In Sanscrit, the primitive meaning of the latter word 
is orbit, circle, and thence a region or tract of country. ‘ In 

Tamul, it merely signifies a tract of land ’ (Ellis) The 

place near Paliacati, supposed by some to give the name to the 
coast, is stated by a native of that neighbourhood to be Gurri- 
Munnul^ Hack sand ; such being the appearance of the shore at 
that place” {Wilks's History of the South of India^ 4to, 1810- 
1817, voL i. pp. 7, 8). 

1619. NOTES ON THE WOESHIP OF SIVA. 

Wilks {History of the South of India, vol. i. p. 23), says that 
in India « the practice of erecting monuments seems chiefly to 
belong to the sect of Siva, .... In the island of Elephanta, 
near Bombay, is a celebrated rock temple, where is depicted the 
Hindu Trinity, Siva being represented as an hermaphrodite with 
one breast (Heeren’s Asiatic Nations, 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. p. 58). 
Heeren adds, Father Paulino has already observed that it is 
very common to represent Siva, as well as the two other great 
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deities, under the form of an hermaphrodite, which no doubt 
contains some deep and mysterious meaning.” The Egyptians 
represented Phtha, the framer of the world, as an hermaphrodite 
(see Prichard's Analysis of Egyptian Mythology^ 8vo, 1838, 
pp. 289, 297). In 1828, Sir Humphrey Davy writes respecting 
eels, Sir Everard Home is firmly convinced that the animal is 
hermaphrodite, and impregnates itself; this, though possible, 
appears to me very strange in so large an animal ” (Paris j Life 
of Davy, 8vo, 1831, vol. ii. p. 311). 

Heeren believes that the worship of Siva is more ancient than 
that of Vishnu, and he observes that in the very ancient rock 
temples of Elephanta and Salsette there are evident traces of the 
worship of the former, but none of that of the latter (^Asiatic 
Nations, 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. pp. 62, 66-72). “The sects of Siva 
and Vishnu are subsequent in their origin to the institutions of 
Veda” (Prichard's Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 1838, p. 261). 

1621. niVn^E BIGHT OF KINGS, A DOGMA PEBHAPS OF INDIAN 

OBIGIN. 

“ That the royal authority is an emanation of the divine power 
is a doctrine strictly, emphatically, and perhaps originally Hindoo. 
See Menu, seventh chapter, and particularly the eighth verse of 
that chapter” (Wilks's History of the South of India, Loud. 
1810-1817, vol, i. p. 24). 

1622. OPINIONS OF THE HINDOOS ON PBEDESTINATION. 

“ The doctrine of fatality is not so unqualified among the 
Hindoos as the Mohammedans, but may nevertheless be distinctly 
traced in all their opinions and modes of action. Victory 
depends on seizing a fortunate moment offered by heaven (Menu, 
chap. ix. verse 197); and the conduct of affairs depends on acts 
ascribed to the deity, as well as on acts ascribed to Menu 
(Ibid. V. 205). It is well known that nothing will induce the 
Hindoos to commence any matter of importance except at the 
preordained moment determined by judicial astrology, which 
will be found on examination to be a modified fatalism. This 
imaginary science may instruct us to avoid entering on an 
undertaking at an unpropitious time, but having once begun, 
nothing can prevent the termination which has been preordained. 

‘ Bhoo Letchmer (the goddess of territorial dominion) has thrown 
her arms about your neck, you cannot refuse her embraces,’ is a 
figure of familiar conversation among the Hindoos which well 
describes their modes of thinking on the whole subject” (Wilks's 
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History of the South of India, Lond. 181 0-1 81 7, vol. i. pp. 
25, 26). 

The Malagasy are confirmed fatalists (see Ellis, History of 
Madagascar, Syo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 388, 389). Clapperton {Second 
Expedition, 1829, 4to5 p. 189)) says, “Though the doctrine of 
predestination is professed by Mahomedans, in no one instance 
have I seen them act as men believing such a doctrine ” (see also 
p. 224). Burnet (Own Time, vol. iii. p. 124) says of William III., 
“I fancied his belief of predestination made him more adven- 
turous than was necessary. But he said as to that, he firmly 
believed a Providence.” Charles XII. firmly believed in it (see 
(Euvres de Voltaire, tome xxii. p. 101, Paris, 8vo, 1820), Cole- 
ridge {Literary Remains, ii. 237) says there is so much chance 
in war, that “ superstition of one sort or another is natural to 
victorious generals.” 

1623. NO PKIMOaENITTJRE AMONO THE HINDOOS. 

“The Hindoo system of policy, jurisprudence, and religion, 
affects still more strongly than any European code, the rights of 
hereditary succession ; but the sons are all coheirs, and the faint 
distinction in favour of the eldest son is limited by the express 
condition that he shall be worthy of the charge. In private life, 
the distribution of estates among coheirs depends in some cases 
on this vague condition (Menu, chap. ix. w. 115, 214); and 
Jagannatha, after a long and subtle disquisition, determines that 
kingdoms may or may not be divided, and that merits and not 
primogeniture ought to determine the succession (Digest of 
Hindoo Law, vol. ii. pp. 121-123)” (^Wilks's History of the South 
of India, Lond. 1810-1817, vol. i. p. 27). 

It seems a natural evil incident to an increasing civilisation 
that wealth should be too concentrated (see Rads New Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, Boston, 8vo, 1834,' p, 325), and yet 
by our laws we endeavour to increase that tendency. The here- 
ditary spirit is constantly diminishing, as is shown for instance 
in the abolition of castes. Comte, Philosophic Positive, iv. 474. 
See also at tome v. pp. 356-360, some interesting remarks on the 
importance of the celibacy of the clergy, as being the only stand 
made against the hereditary principle. 

1624, NOTE ON THE ^EIKS. 

“The Seiks, when they rejected the Hindoo religion for the 
doctrines of Xanuck, established the firsthand only instance in 
the east of an approach, however imperfect, to republican pw- 
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ciples” {Wilkes Histoo-y of the South of Inclia^ 1810-181 7, 
vol. i. p. 28). 

See Travels in Bokhara, from India to Cabool, Tartary, and 
Persia. By Lieut. Alex. Burnes, in 3 vols., Lond. 8vo, 1834. 
Burnes says (vol. i. p. 9), We had no sooner set foot on the 
Punjab than a Sirdar, or chief, of the name of Sham Sing, ap- 
peared by order of his master. He presented me with a bow 
according to the custom of the SeiksJ^ Burnes says {Travels to 
Bokhara^ vol. iii. p. 101), ^‘presenting at the same time a bow 
according to the custom of the Seiks” (see also p. 104). Niebuhr 
(^Description de VArahie^ Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, p. 187), says, 
“ Je n’ai vu ni arc ni fronde parmi les armes des Arabes.” 

The Seiks afe most tolerant in their religion (vol. i. p. 11). 
“ The Seiks are a most tolerant nation, and evince a merciful con- 
sideration with differences of religion that forms a bright contrast 
to their Mahommedan neighbours ” (p. 286). 

“A Seik will tell you that tobacco is the most debasing of 
stimulants, since the founder of their sect, Groroo Grovind Sing, 
proved it by exhibiting the contamination in the interior of a 
tobacco-pipe as a type of its corruption in the human body. A 
Seik once told me that tobacco and flies were the greatest of ills 
in this degenerate age” (vol. i. p. 13). ‘‘ The Sikhs, whose religious 
creed forbids the use of tobacco, supply its place by opium and 
an infusion of poppy-heads, to both of which they are much 
addicted, the former being used by the more wealthy, the latter 
by the poorer (TTo/oels in Hindustan and the Punjab^ 

&c.-i by William Moorcroft and George Trehech^ edited by H. H. 
Wilson, Lond. 8vo, 1841, vol. i. p. 141). As to its introduction 
into Java, see Crawford’s History of the Indian Archipelago, 
Edinb. 8vo, 1820, vol. i. pp. 104, 409, 410. 

Burnes says (vol. i. p. 14), “ His retainers were arrayed in 
tunics of yellow, which is the favourite colour of the Seiks ” 
(vol. iii. pp. 145, 155), Harvard (^Mission to Ceylon and India^ 
8vo, 1823, p. lix.) says, “Yellow is the sacred colour of the Bud- 
huist, it being the colour of the flower which is consecrated to 
Budhu.” 

Burnes mentions (vol. i. p. 45) that a venerable Seik chief 
assured him that “ the number of converts to the Seik creed in- 
creases, and now averages about 5,000 yearly,” and Burnes himself 
adds, “ The Seiks are doubtless the most rising people in modem 
India.” Burnes notices the physiognomical peculiarities of the 
Seiks. He says (vol. i. p. 46), “ As a tribe they were unknown 
four hundred years ago ; and the features of the whole nation are 
now as distinct from those of their neighbours as the Indian and 
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the Chinese. With an extreme regularity of physiognomy and 
an elongation of the countenance, they may be readily distin- 
guished from the other tribes. That any nation possessing pecu- 
liar customs should have a common manner and character is easily 
understood ; but that in such a short period of time some hundred 
thousand people should exhibit as strong a national likeness as is 
to be seen among the children of Israel is, to say the least of it, 
remarkable.” 

“At Eawil Pindee,” says Burnes (vol. i. pp. 69, 70), “we had 
a visit from the government officers, among whom was a Seik 
priest, or Bedee, who had taken the singular vow never to repeat 
three or four words without the name of Wishnu,’ one of the 
gods of the Hindoo Trinity. His conversation was therefore most 
remarkable ; for on all subjects and in all answers, he so inter- 
larded the words ‘ Vishnu, Vishnu,’ that I could not supjDress a 
smile. The sect of Vishnu is said to be subsequent to the Vedas 
{Prichard's Egyptian Mythology^ Svo, 1838, p. 261, and see 
pp. 283-287). Prichard doubts if Horus can be identified with 
Vishnu (p. 285), but points out (p. 286) a curious myth common 
to Vishnu and Osiris. This, however, is part of Prichard’s 
system, to attempt to show that the religions of Egypt and India 
had a common origin. 

At vol. ii. pp. 280-298, Burnes has given an'^account of the 
Seiks and Eunjeet Sing. He says (p. 281), “The Seiks now 
called ^ Khalsa^ or Sings ' ” 

“It is with distrust that I attempt an enumeration of the 
people subject to the Punjab ; but I am informed that the Khalsa 
or Seik population does not exceed 500,000 souls” (p. 286). 

Burnes says (vol. iii. pp. 117, 118), “At Mooltan we first saw 

the practice of religion among the Seiks The ^ Grrinth,’ 

or holy book of the Seiks ; their reverence for it amounts to ve- 
neration, and the priest waves a ^ choung^' or a Tibet cow’s tail, 
over it as if he were fanning an emperor.” See also vol. iii. 
pp. 175, 176, where Burnes mentions “Umritsir, the holy city 
of the Seiks. We entered the national temple there, and made 
an offering to the ‘ Gvinth Salub,' or Holy Book, which lay open 
before a priest, who fanned it with the tail of a Tibet cow to keep 
away impurity and to add to its consequence.” 

“ The Seiks are very fond of hog ; and ham bids fair to be a 
standing dish in the Punjab ” (Burnes^ Bokhara^ vol, iii. p. 141). 
Bruce {Travels^ 1790, vol. iv. p. 421) ;passed through the village 
of some Pagan Nuba near Sennaar, “who^are immoderately fond 
of swine’s flesh, and maintain great herds of them in their pos- 
session.” He also says (iv. 477), “ Hog’s flesh is not sold in the 
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market, but all the people of Sennaar eat it publicly; men in 
office who pretend to be Mahometans eat theirs in secret.” 

1625. NOTES ON CALI, THE WIFE OF SIYA. 

“ Cali, the consort of Siva. This goddess delighting in blood 
was then, and is now, worshipped imder the name of Chamoondee 
(discomfiting enemies), on the hill of Mysoor, in a temple famed 
at no very distant period for human sacrifices. The images of 
this goddess frequently represent her with a necklace of human 
skulls ; and the Mysooreans never fail to decorate their Chamoon- 
dee with a wreath composed of the noses and ears of their 
captives” (TFiife’s History of the South of India^ Lond. Svo, 
1810-1817, vol. i. p. 34). 

1626. THE JETTI OK ATHLETJS OF INDIA. 

“ Mysoor, I believe, is the only countiy in the south of India 
in which the institution of the Athletac (Jetti) has been pre- 
served on its ancient footing. These persons constitute a distinct 
caste, trained from their infancy in daily exercises for the express 
purpose of these exhibitions ; and perhaps the whole world does 
not produce more perfect forms than those which are exhibited 
at these interesting but cruel sports,” &c. &c. ( Wilhs^s Histo^'y of 
the South of India, 1810-1817, vol. i. p. 52). 

1627. custom: in INDIA OF ONE WIFE FOR SEVERAL BROTHERS. 

^‘The most daring of these Poligars are of the Toiler caste, 
among whom may be observed the singular and economical 
custom which is general throughout Coorg, and may be traced in 
several other countries from Tibet to Cape Comorin, of having 
but one wife for a family of several brothers. The elder brother 
is first married, and the lady is regularly asked whether she con- 
sents to be also the spouse of the younger brothers. When the 
means of the fanaily enable them to afford another wife, the second 
and successively the other brothers marry, and their spouses are 
equally accommodating. This custom is traced by tradition to 
the five sons of Pandoo, the heroes of the Mahabarut. During 
their expulsion from the government, their sister Draupeda went 
to seek and comfort them in the forest, where they secreted 
themselves. The brother who first met her wrote to his mother 
in these words, ‘T have found a treasure ; what shall I do with 
it ? ’ ^ Share it with your brethren and enjoy it equally,? was the 
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answer. She accordingly became their common wife ; and in 
Hindu poetry is frequently distinguished by an epithet signifying 
^ adorned with five nuptial bands ’ ” {WilWs History of the South 
of India, 1810-1 8 17, vol. i. pp. 54, 55). 

Tuckey’s Expedition to the Zaire, 4to, 1818, p. 161. 

1628. SOVEEEIGNS OF INDIA NEVER CONSIDERED PROPRIETORS OF 

THE SOIL. 

Wilks (History of the South of India, 1810-1817, 4to5 ch. v. 
vol. i. p. 105, et seg.) denies, on apparently good grounds, that 
the sovereigns of India have ever been considered as proprietors 
of the soil. He ridicules (p. 113) the idea of quoting Diodorus 
and Strabo to show that the whole property of the soil was in- 
vested in the king ; and he observes that their information 
respecting India was very inaccurate. Wilks (p. 116) confesses 
that Jagganatha pronounces the earth to be the “ protective pro- 
perty of powerful conquerors, and not of subjects cultivating the 
soil ; ” but probably with reason accuses him of a courtesy and 
consideration for opinions established by authority which is pecu- 
liar to the natives of India.” It appears (p. 121) that Jaggana- 
tha, in his Commentary, informs us that Chandeswara and others 
explain the word hushandrnan as owner of the field, and endea- 
vours to remove the difficulty of reconciling these authorities with 
his own courtly opinion, already mentioned, by a series of quibbles 
which I will not attempt to discuss, because I profess myself 
utterly imable distinctly to comprehend them.” Wilks (pp. 121, 
122) has also quoted a passage from Menu, c. 9, v. 44, which, as 
he truly says, “distinctly establishes the existence of private 
property in land in the days of Menu.” He has also (p. 122, et 
seq.) cited a variety of passages from the Digest itself, in which 
certainly such expressions as ^^ow'ners of the field,” &c. constantly 
occur. But the question arises as to the sense in which the 
original word, translated owner, was used by the authors of the 
Digest. They may have confounded property and possession, and 
it is at least remarkable that if these* passages are so clear as 
Wilks asserts, Jagganatha in the face of them should maintain a 
contrary opinion. 

Wilks mentions (p. 126) that Menu details minutely the various 
taxes which the king may levy. “ Of the produce of the land, a 
sixth is the largest share which can be^taken in ordinary circum- 
stances, and a fourth in times of urgent distress. . . . The sixth 
part of the crop is the king’s share. This share is confijmed by 
the elegant Hindoo drama of Sacontala (act v.), written probably 
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two centuries after the expedition of Alexander. I state this from 
memory, I think this is the sera assigned to it by the learned 
and accomplished translator. I know that there is reason for 
placing the age of Calidas considerably later.” 

Wilks has given in Appendix No. L vol. i. p. 483-489, the text 
of the passage in Menu, book viii. verses 239 and 243, accompanied 
with the remarks of Mr. Ellis upon them. Ellis also says, Menu 
in his ninth chapter, verses 41, 52, 53, &c., makes frequent 
mention of the landowner, and in such terms as to leave no doubt 
that when this ancient work was written, private property in land 
existed in India” (p. 483). At p. 485 he censures Sir William 
Jones’s translation of verses 239 and 243 as inaccurate. 

1. But it is remarkable that in the ancient Tibetan books 
translated from the Sanscrit, the first sovereign who was elected 
is called “ the master and proprietor of all our lands ” (see the 
extracts made by Kords from the Ka-gyur, in Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal^ vol. ii. p. 390, 8vo, Calcutta, 1833). The Ka- 
gyur was translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan in the ninth 
century (Ibid, vol. i. p. 1). 2. In Java, the chiefs are considered 

sole proprietors of the soil (see Barroiv^s Cochin Ohina^ 1806, 
4to, p, 225). 3. In China, ^^the emperor is said to be the pro- 

prietor of all the land ” (DoheWs Travels through Kamtchatha 
and Siberia^ 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 193). 4. The king of Mada- 

gascar is lord of the soil, owner of all property, and master of 
his subjects” (Ellis, History of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838, vol. i, 
p. 343 ; see also p. 357). This is the more remarkable since the 
government is theoretically not despotic {Ibid, p. 348). Mungo 
Park says, in the countries he passed through, the soil was con- 
sidered as originally belonging to the sovereign, but that as soon 
as another cultivated it, the condition being fulfilled, the soil 
became vested in the possessor, and, for aught that appeared to 
me, descended to his heirs” {Travels, 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 396). 
Mr. Jones takes it for granted that the sovereign of India was the 
absolute proprietor of the soil {Essay on the Distribution of 
Wealth, 8vo, 1831, p. 8, and Appendix at end of the volume, 
pp. 32-49). 

1629. THE WOBD ‘^pagoda” UNKNOWN IN INDIA. 

I can offer neither information nor satisfactory conjecture 
regarding the name pagpda or pagod, which we find applied by 
Europeans to a gold coin and to the Indian temples ; and can 
only afl&rm that the name is not, as stated in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, applied to either of those objects by the Indians, nor 
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known to them in any sense whatever. The Persian etymologies 
which have been attempted come no nearer than But-Khana, and 
But Eeclda^ the house^ and the place of idols ; but neither of 
these terms approach the sound given to the word pagoda in any 
of the European languages” {Wilks's History of the South of 
India, 1810-1817, 4to, vol. i. p. 492). 

The translator of Heeren derives it from “ Bhagavah,” holy 
house” (see Heeren^ s Asiatic Nations, Lond. Svo, 1846, vol. ii. 
p. 84). 

1630. POWDEEEI) niAMOKD BELIEVED TO BE A POISON. 

“ Diamond pulverized is reputed among the Mahommedans of 
rank in the south of India, to be at once the least painful, the 
most active and infallible of all the poisons. Whatever doubt 
may be entertained of the fact, there is none regarding their belief ; 
and the supposed powder of diamonds is kept as a last resource, 
like the sword of the Eoman ; but I have never met with any 
person who from his own knowledge could describe its visible 
effects. The Mahommedan medical men of that country have 
seldom much respectability, and frequently are not only ignorant 
quacks but impostors, perfectly capable of receiving a diamond, 
and returning arsenic or powdered quartz ; like the apothecary in 
the very strange life of Benvenuto Cellini ; who considers the 
diamond as a slow poison, and enters into the rationale of its 
mode of action from the mechanical effects of its spicula. From 
the narrative of Cellini, who ascribes his escape from certain 
death to the dishonesty of the apothecary, who appropriated the 
diamond and returned glass or sand, the poisonous effects of the 
diamond would seem to have been considered as a familiar fact 
in Italy in the sixteenth century, and the fact or the error in both 
countries may have a common source, which it would be at least 
an object of curiosity to investigate” {Wilks's History of the 
South of India, Lond. 1810-1817, vol. ii. p. 197). 

A belief in the poisonous character of powdered diamond exists 
in the Punjab (see Burnes^s Travels into Bokhara, 8vo, 1834, 
vol. ii. p. 310). Camden says, “ The vulgar sort always suspect 
them to be poisoned whom they esteem and love ” {Annals of 
Elizabeth, in Kennett, vol. ii. p. 457). But there is no doubt 
that not only in the middle ages, but during the sixteenth 
century, poisoning was a very common crime. See on this some 
curious information in Southey’s Doctor, edit. Warter, 8vo, 1848, 
pp. 297-300. In the seventeenth century the crime began to 
die away, owing partly to increasing civilisation, and perhaps still 
more to the rapid improvement in medicine and physiology, which 

VOL. II. H 
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both supplied tests and suggested remedies. As to the famous 
poisonings in France in the seventeenth century, I look on them 
rather as episodical than characteristic. “ The powder of the 
diamond taken inwardly is almost mortal poison” {Havleian 
Miscellany^ i. 265). In 1560, Cecil advises the queen to follow 
the prescription of her physician by taking twice a week a pre- 
servative against poison {Haynes's State Papers^ 368). In 1586 
we hear of plots for taking away the life of Elizabeth “ by powder, 
by poisoning, or by other Italian devise” {Murclin's State 
Papers^ p. 581). Poisoning is the natural resource of women. 
We find on an average that out of 116 individuals accused of 
crime against the person, only sixteen are women, but for accusa- 
tions of poisoning alone, the number of accused is nearly the 
same in both sexes {Quetelet^ Silt VHomme^ Paris, 1835, tome ii. 
pp. 214-217, and Quetelet’s remarks at p. 219). 

1631. MEANING OP SHAH OR SULTAUN. 

The royal designation Shah or Sultaun, the conqueror of his 
passions, the spiritual lord, the king of the affairs of another 
world, as the temporal monarch is of this, ... In some extracts 
from the D^bistan lately communicated to me by Sir. Jonathan 
Scott, the learned translator of Ferishta’s History of the Deccan, 
the author states that shah (the more usual adjunct of these 
saints) in its primitive meaning signifies pure. The orthography 
of the royal adjunct in the Dabistan, and in all works I have 
examined, is the same. I am far from desiring to discredit the 
authority of the Dabistan, but if this were the primitive meaning 
of this word, it has certainly long been disused ; and I believe that 
it cannot be produced in the sense of pure in any Persian author 
from the date of the Dabistan until the present day ; and that it 
is universally applied by the religious and» by all others in the 
sense which I have endeavoured to explain. If this received 
sense of the word shah were doubtful, it would be confirmed by 
the adoption of the Arabic S3monyme 8ultaun\ from a root which 
signifies prevalence^ pmuer^ authority’" {Wilks's Histoi^ of the 
South of India^ 1810-1817, vol. ii. p. 567). 

Clapperton says, The governor, commonly called in this and 
other African towns sultan, although holding a subordinate com- 
mand” {Denham and Olapperton's Africa, 1826, 4to5 P- 7)* 

1632. GREEK POETS NOT TRANSLATED INTO ARABIC. 

“ It has been affirmed in Le Sage’s Political Atlas and else- 
where, that translations of the Greek poets and philosophers were 
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made into Arabic ; with regard to the former I believe the asser- 
tion to be entirely erroneous, the mythology pervading almost 
every line of Greek poetry is intolerable to the true believer. 
The Iliad and the Koran could not co-exist ; and this obvious 
reason renders impossible the translation of a Greek poet into 
Arabic. ... In a Persian biographical collection, I have seen a 
life of, Homer, in which he is stated to have held the same esti- 
mation as a poet among the Greeks as Amarilkeis among the 
Arabs ; but not a line of quotation ” {Wilks's History of Southern 
India^ vol. iii. p. 270). 

1633. NOTE ON THE HISTOEV OE SMALL-POX. 

Wilks {History of Southern India, vol. iii. pp. 16-21) has 
taken some particulars respecting small-pox from Moore’s History 
of that disease. He says that “Moore (History of the Small 
Pox, p. 110) has established in the most satisfactory manner that 
it was equally unknown in Arabia and Persia, and in those Asiatic 
countries which are deemed to be the cradle of the human race, 
before a.d. 569, when it was first introduced into Arabia by vessels 
trading with India.” It then spread over the remainder of Asia 
and part of Africa. But according to an Arabian author cited by 
Bruce {Travels, Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. i. p. 514) it first ap- 
peared at the siege of Mecca in a.d. 356; and according to the 
latest account in 522 (see p. 518). In the eighth century the 
Arabs introduced it into Spain, Sicily, Italy, and France. 
“ Saxony, Switzerland, and England received it certainly in the 
tenth, and probably in the ninth century, and lastly it travelled 
into Hispaniola, and soon afterwards to Mexico in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century.” In England in the tenth century it 
seems to have been uncommon, or at all events little dreaded 
(see Wrights Biog. Britannica Literaria, vol. i. p. 99, 8vo, 1842). 
“ Mr. Moore thinks that the small-pox has been known in China 
and India for at least 3,000 years ; but there are reasons which shall 
presently be discussed for assigning to it a more modern origin.” 
Wilks assigns as a reason for this opinion that there was an inter- 
course between India and Arabia 1,200 years before the introduc- 
tion of the small-pox into Arabia from India, and that if it had 
been so long known in India it would have been communicated 
earlier. “The inference, therefore,” says Wilks (p. 21), “ appears 
to rest on something more than probability, that in the sixth 
century the small-pox was a disease new in India, and, according 
to a similar chain of probability, in China also.” 
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1634. NOTE ON THE POETET OF MABAOASCAE. 

In No, 3 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 8vo, 1832, vol. i. pp. 86, 96, is an interesting paper from 
the Rev. Mr, Baker on the Poetry of Madagascar, He says (p. 86), 
“ The most prominent characteristic of the Malagasy language in 
reference to poetry is a total averseness to rhyme.” This arises 
from the paucity of the language in terminations ; at least -J-g- of 
their words terminate in a or y. Nor do their poets seem to 
have an accurate idea of quantity (p. 87). A great peculiarity 
is that each line must be “ in some degree an independant senti- 
ment, or at least a clause of a sentence bearing a natural division 
in the sense” (p. 88), and yet from the specimens Baker has given 
(pp. 90-96), each line of their poetry never seems to exceed 
twelve syllables. And as their language has “ exceedingly few 
monosyllables, and perhaps the greater portion of the words are 
of five syllables ” (p. 88), the consequence is that their poetry 
has no superfluous ornaments of language,” its merits entirely 
consisting in the figure under which the sense is conveyed. Of 
poetical adjectives scarcely an instance occurs in an entire song” 
(p. 88). Baker (pp. 90-96) has translated some of the Malagasy 
poems, which display some vigour and even tenderness, but are 
perfectly free from extravagant hyperbole. 

None of the Slavonic popular poetry is in rhyme (see TalirCs 
Slavic Nations^ New York, 8vo, 1850, p. 229). 

1635. THE aEOaEAPHT OF TIBET. 

See a valuable paper on the Geography of Tibet by Mr. 
Alexander Goma de Koros, the great Tibetan scholar, in No. 4 of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. i. pp. 121-127, 
Calcutta, 8vo, 1832). He defines Tibet to lie between 27° and 
38° north latitude, and 73° and 98° east longitude, for all the 
inhabitants within those limits speak the same language, have 
the same manners, and profess the same faith (p, 121). The 
native name of Tibet is Pot or Bod (p. 121). The country is 
called Bod-yul, a male native Bod-pa, a female native Bod-mo ; 
the Indian name of Tibet is Bhot. But the name Bot-pa is more 
particularly and par excellence given to a native of Middle Tibet ; 
Khamba to one of East Tibet ; Naripa to one of West Tibet ; 
and Lho-pa to one of Butan (p. 122) — Lho meaning the south 

(p. 121). 

Tibet has several large lakes, and the whole of it is high ground 
among snowy mountains (p, 122). Tibet proper (Bot or Pot jpar 
excellence') lies to the immediate north of Assam, Bhutan, and 
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Nepal, and its inhabitants are the ^^most industrious, skilful, and 
polite of all the Tibetan races ” (p. 123). Lhassa, its capital, is 
also the capital of Tibet, of whose kings, from the seventh to the 
tenth century, it was the residence. The Chinese ministers now 
reside there. Potala near Lhassa is the residence of the great 
Lama, the head of the sect called Oeluk-pa or Geldan-^a (p. 123). 
The inhabitants of Great or Eastern Tibet differ very much 
from the rest of the Tibetans in stature, features, dress, customs, 
and in the manner of speaking the Tibetan language” (p. 124). 

Some gold-dust is gathered, but “ mines are rarely excavated in 
Tibet ; if they knew how to work mines they might in many places 
find gold, copper, iron, and lead” (p. 126). In Tibet gold is ex- 
ceedingly abundant (see Hug's Travels in Tartary, vol. ii. p. 146). 

There is a “ deficiency of wood in the whole of Tibet, both for 
fuel and building” (p. 126). ‘‘Eice is nowhere cultivated” 
(p. 127). No rice is grown in Oman ” (Wellsted's Arabia, 8vo, 
1838, vol. i. p. 278, but see p. 286). The Tibetans derive their 
own origin from the union of an ape with a she demon (p. 127). 
Their language “ has little affinity to the Chinese, Mongolian, or 
Turkish” (p. 127). It is certain that both their literature and 
religion are of Indian origin (p. 127), and it is probable that from 
B.c. 250 to the tenth century the reigning family in Tibet was 
Indian. Koros has not stated the population of Tibet in the 
aggregate. But he says (p. 123) that Tibet proper contains 
130,000 families, that Nari and Lfadak do not exceed 50,000 
families (p. 124), that the population of Butan is 40,000 families 
(p. 126). He has not stated the population of Great Tibet — i.e. 
the most eastern part of Tibet. .According to such information 
as could be obtained, the whole population of Ladakh may be 
between one hundred and fifty thousand and one hundred and 
eighty thousand, of which two-thirds at least are females” 
{Moorcroft and Trehech's Travels in Hindustan and the Punjab, 
in Ladakh and Kashmir, &c., edited by H. H. Wilson, 8vo, 1841, 
vol. i. p. 320). These travels were performed from 1819 to 1825. 

1636. NOTES ON THE PEACTICE OP BTJHNINa THE DEAD. 

Foley in his account of the island of Eambree on the Anacan 
coast {Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iv. pp. 32, 
33, 8vo, Calcutta, 1835), says that when a Phoongree or Buddhist 
priest dies, his body is embalmed and exposed for many weeks to 
the public view, after which it is burrst. He adds, The Hughs 
hold the practice of burning the dead to be more honourable 
than that of committing the body to the earth or sea. . . . 
Ftmerals are, however, conducted in either way.” 


See also 
Art, 1871. 
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A Dutch sailor died in Japan, and it was said that the Japanese 
took up his corpse after it was buried and burnt it. See Thun- 
berg’s Voyage to Japan (in his Travels^ Lond. 1795, 8vo, iii. 26), 
wlio adds, “ but I could not arrive at any degree of certainty.” 
But Thunberg adds (vol. iv. p. 53), that they either burn their 
dead to ashes or else bury them in the earth. This former method, 
as I was informed, was in ancient times much more customary 
than it is at present, though it is still practised with persons of 
distinction.” 

The Koriacs in Kamtschatka burn their dead, and at the same 
time burn a part of his wealth and provisions {^eeLessep^s Travels 
in Kamtschatka^ Lond. 8vo, 1790, vol. ii. pp. 98, 99). The religion 
of the Koriacs “ is also that of the Tchouktchis, and before the 
introduction of Christianity was the system of the Kamtchadales” 
{LessepSy ii. 100). 

Elnox says that the Ceylonese burn their dead, but this is 
doubted by Percival, who says {Account of Geylony 4:tOy 1805, 
2nd edit. p. 230), “ if this practice still subsists in any part of 
Ceylon it has entirely escaped my researches.” 

The Kaffirs do not burn their dead (see Barrow^s Southern 
AfHcay 2nd edit. 1806, vol. i. pp. 174, 175). 

Pinkerton {Russiay 8vo, 1833, p. 204) remarks Nestor, the 
father of all the Eussian historians, says that it was the custom of 


the ancient Slavonians to burn their dead But the Sarma- 

tians co mmi tted the bodies of their dead to the earth, and raised 
over the graves of their chiefs tumuli This practice was 


found prevalent among the Eussians on their becoming Chris- 
See also tians, and accounts for the great number of tumuliy which I have 
Abt. 1793. observed in every part of European Eussia, but especially in the 
extensive plains and steppes of the southern provinces.” 

1637. THE MYSTIC ^^OM” COMMON TO BUDDHISM AND 
BEAHMANISM. 

— “ a mention of the triad of the Buddhists under that symbolic 
literal form which is common to them and to the Brahmanists, 
viz., ^the triliteral syllable om,’ composed of the letters A, U, 
and M, typifying with the Brahmanists, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Mahesa, but with the Buddhists, Buddha, Dharma, and Sanga ” 
{Hodgson on an Inscription in Nepaly in Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengaly vol. ivS-p, 196, 8vo, Calcutta, 1835). 

Prinsep says (p, 198), The mantra is quite unknown to the Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon and the eastern peninsula.” BEodgson {Transact 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britaiuy vol. ii. p. 249, 
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Lond. 4to5 1830), says “ it is probable that the mystic syllable Aum 
is altogether a comparatively recent importation into Buddhism ” 
(see also p. 232). Has it anything to do with the Horn of Zoro- 
aster and the Omomi of Plutarch? (see note in Dn Perron^ s 
Zendavesta^ tome i. part ii. pp. 116, 118.) It is constantly men- 
tioned (see Index at end of the Zendavesta; see also p. 262). 
Klaproth’s Note in Timkouski’s Travels to China, Syo, 1827, 
vol. ii. p. 349. Hue’s Travels in Tartary, vol. ii. p. 195. 

1638. NOTE ON THE aEOOEAPHT OF COCHIN CHINA. 

See an interesting paper on the Geography of Cochin China, 
by Jones, bishop of Isauropolis, in Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol. vi. pp, 737-745, 8vo, Calcutta, 1837. He says 
(p. 739), “ a residence of many years in Cochin China has enabled 
me to run over all the province from the seventeenth to the ninth 
degree,” The natives always call Cochin China Annam^ “ Peace 
of the South” — an^ peace, and nam^ south (p. 738). See also 
Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin China, 1806, 4to, p. 245. Malte Brun 
fancies that its name of Cochin China was given by the Japanese, 

Cotchin djina,” i.e. “ West of China,” but Jones says (p. 738) 
that The Portuguese who came first to the Indies having fancied 
some resemblance between the coast of Annam and that of Cochin 
on the Malabar' side of India, and connecting this with its proxi- 
mity to China, gave it the joint name of Cochin China, that is 
Chinese Cochin.” Cochin China extends from 9® to 17® 30' N. lat. 
(p. 739), and may be divided into three provinces. Upper Cochin 
China, or Hue, extends from 17® 30' to 16®. Central Cochin 
China from 16® to 10® 45'. In it, near the fine port of Touron (or 
Han) is found the canelle or cinnamon (p. 741). In this pro- 
vince are also “ cocoa-nut trees, the areca (betel), and silk .... 
and fine fields of rice, and the mulberry tree” (p. 741); and 
“ ebony is very common ” (p. 742). Lower Cochin China extends 
from 10® 45' to 9®. Tonking, which since 1802 has been reunited 
to Cochin China, extends from 17® 30' to 23® 20' (p. 743). Its 
ancient capital Kecho^ was built in the seventh century, when 
Tonking was a Chinese province (p. 743). 

None of the rivers in Cochin China have a name applicable to 
their whole course (p. 744). The natives employ the general 
name of song (river), and add to it the name of the principal 
place through which it passes, so tfiat each river is constantly 
changing its name. 

Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin China, London, 1806, pp. 340, 341. 
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1639. IN THE PUNJAB THEY BELIEVE THAT THE TOMB OP JUBANOEER 
IS SUSPENDED IN AIR BT LOADSTONES. 

— quitted Lahore in the forenoon of the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, and alighted at the tomb of Juhangeer, a splendid mauso- 
leum across the Eavee We put up for the night in one of 

the garden houses which surrounded this royal cemetery, and 
listened to the puerile stories of the people, who assured us that the 
body of the emperor, like the fabled tale of that of Mahommed, 
was suspended by loadstones. One has only to enter a chamber 
underneath to see it resting on the ground ” {Travels from India 
into Bokhara, By Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, 1834, 3 vols. 
8vo, vol. i. p. 39). 

1640. ALEXANDER CROSSED THE HTDASPES AT JELUM, AND NOT 
AT JULAPOOR. 

It has been conjectured that Julapoor is the scene of Alex- 
ander’s battle with Porus, where he crossed the stream by a stra- 
tagem, and defeated that prince. There is much to favour this 
opinion ; for, in the words of Quintus Curtius, we have ‘ islands 
in the stream, projecting banks, and waters dilated.’ Yet the 
mention of ‘ sunken rocks ’ seems to point higher up the river 
near the village of Jelum. The high roads from the Indus pass 
this river at two places, at Julapoor and Jelum; but the latter is 
the gi’eat road from Tartary, and appears to have been the one 
followed by Alexander. The rocky nature of its banks and bed 
here assists us in identifying the localities of the route, since the 
course of the river is not liable to fluctuation. At Jelum, the 
river is also divided into five or six channels, and fordable at all 
times, except in the monsoon ” {Burnes^s Travels into Bokhara^ 
vol. i. p. 57, Lond. 1834, 8vo). 

See the remarks on Alexander in Esprit des Lois^ livre x. 
chap. xiv. CEuvres de Montesquieu^ Paris, 1835, pp. 261, 262. 

1641. MANIKTALA THE SAME AS TAXILLA. 

^^I was much struck with the position of Manikyala, for it 
stands on a spacious plain, and the ^ tope ’ is to be distinguished 
at a distance of sixteen miles. Various surmises have been thrown 
out regarding this site, but I do not hesitate to fix upon it as 
Taxilla, since Arrian expressly tells us that ‘ that was the most 
populous city between the Indus and Hydaspes,’ which is the 
exact position of Manikyala,” &c. {Burnes^s Travels into Bokhara, 
vol. i. pp. 67, 68, 8vo, 1834). 
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1642. CABOOL CELEBEATEB EOB ITS RHUBARB. 

Bumes {Travels into Bokhara^ vol. i. p. 100, Svo, 1834), See also 

that when he was in Cahool he interrogated the sons of the chief 
respecting it, and they mentioned eight good qualities of Cabool, 
one of which was “ its incomparable ^ ruwash ’ or rhubarb.” 

1643. PBSHAWUR COVERED WITH HORSE SHOES. 

Passing a gate of the city of Peshawur, I observed it studded 
with horse-shoes, which are as superstitious emblems in this 
country as in remote Scotland. A farrier had no customers ; a 
saint to whom he applied, recommended his nailing a pair of 
horse-shoes to a gate of the city; he afterwards prospered, and 
the farriers of Peshawur have since propitiated the same saint by 
the same expedient, in which they place implicit reliance” 
{Burnes's Travels into Bokhara, vol. i. p. 202, 8vo, 1834). 

A hundred years ago, we learn from Dr. Shebbeare, that the 
English (and he speaks of them generally) “ believe that one 
medicine can dissipate all diseases, and that a horse-shoe nailed 
on the threshold of the door will keep all evil beings from the 
house” {Letters on the English Nation, by Angeloni, 8vo, 1755, 
vol. i. p. 191). “Because there be secrets in nature a horshoo 
must be heat red hot, and then put into a kettle seething upon 
the fire to drive away the witches spirit ” {QiffarcVs Dialogue con-- 
cerning Witches, 1603, p. 61, Percy Society, vol. viii.) 

1644. ^ BELIEF THAT ONE IS ACCLIMATED BT EATING ONIONS. 

Burnes {Travels into Bokhara, vol. i. p. 105) says that when at 
Peshawur, “Moollah Nujieb suggested that we should eat onions 
in all the countries we visited, as it is a popular belief that a 
foreigner becomes sooner acclimated from the use of that vege- 
table.” The same belief prevails in Persia. Morier {Second 
Journey through Persia, 4to, 1818, p. 355) says, “Those who 
seek for sulphur which is found at the highest accessible point of 
the mountain of Demarvend, go through a course of training 
previous to the undertaking, and fortify themselves by eating 
much of garlic and onions.” 

1645, THE AFGHANS ARB ANNUALLY BLED. 

“ The bleeding of the people would alone have furnished em- 
ployment to a medical man, for the Afghans let blood annually 
at the vernal equinox till they reach their fortieth year ” (Burnes^s 
Travels mto Bokha/ra, vol. i. p. 108). 
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1. Moffat {Southern Africa^ Svo, 1842, p. 591) says, “The 
natives are passionately fond of medicine, and of being bled, 
believing that all diseases lie in the blood.” See also Art. 1693. 
2. And Mungo Park says {Travels^ 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 82) “ blood- 
letting, that great African specific;” but he found (p. 154) that 
they had no idea of amputation. 

1646. NOTE ON THE SIMOOM. 

“ Our route from Huzamoro to Julalabad lay through a wild 
stony waste, a part of which is known under the name of the 
‘^Deshl,’ or plain of Buttecote, and famed for the pestilential 
wind or simoom that prevails here in the hot season, though the 

mountains on both sides are covered with perpetual snow 

Horses and animals are subject to the simoom as well as man ; 
and the flesh of those who fall victims to it is said to become so 
soft and putrid that the limbs separate from each other and the 
hair may be pulled out with the least force ” {Bumes^s Travels 
into Bokhara, vol. i. pp. 120, 121), 

Bruce’s Travels, Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. iv. pp. 557, 581, 
Michaelis (Recueil de Questions, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 32, 
35, no. xxiv.) has no doubt of its deadly effects ; and Niebuhr is 
equally confident, though he confesses that he never saw one 
{Description de V Arabic, 1774, 4to, pp. 7, 8). Denham likewise 
only speaks from report {Denham and Clapperton^s Africa, 1826, 
4to, p, xix.) 

1647. ^ ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF CABOOL. 

For an accoxmt of the city of Cabool see Bumes^s Travels i/nto 
Bokhara, vol. i. pp. 147, 166, Lond. 8vo, 1844. He says (p. 147), 
“It is thickly peopled, and has a population of about sixty 
thousand souls.” “ It is in the mouth of everyone that Cabool is a 
very ancient city. They call it six thousand years old” (p. 147). 
“ It is said that Cabool was formerly named Zabool, from a Kaffre 
or infidel king, who founded it ; hence the name of Zaboolestan ” 
(p. 148). Some authors have stated that the remains of Cabool, 
or Cain, the son of Adam, are pointed out in the city ; but the 
people have no such traditions (p. 148). “ It is, however, a popu- 
lar belief that when the devil was cast out of heaven, he fell in 
Cabool” (p. 148). 

Bumes says (p. 153), ** Cabool is particularly celebrated for its 
fruit, which is exported in great abundance to India. Its vines 
are so plentiful that the grapes are given for three months of the 
year to cattle The wine of Cabool has a flavour not unlike 
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Madeira ; and it cannot be doubted that a yery superior descrip- See also 
tion might be produced in this country with a little care.” He 
says (p, 154) that “rhuwash,” or rhubarb of Cabool, grows spon- 1642 ! 
taneously under the snowy hills of Pughman ; and Cabool has a 
great celebrity from producing it. The natives believe it exceed- 
ingly wholesome, and use it both raw and cooked as vegetables. 

They tell an anecdote of some Indian doctors, who practised for a 
short time at Cabool, and waited for the fruit season, when the 
people would probably be unhealthy. Seeing this rhubarb in 
May and June, these members of the faculty abruptly left the 
country, pronouncing it a specific ^for the catalogue of Cabool 
diseases. This, at all events, proves it to be considered a healthy 
article of food. When the rhubarb is brought to market, the 
stalks are about a foot long, and the leaves are just budding. 

They are red ; the stalk is white ; when it first appears above 
ground it has a sweet taste like milk, and will not bear carriage. 

As it grows older it gets strong, stones being piled around to 
protect it from the sun. The root of the plant is not used as 
medidne.^^ “ Cabool is famous for its mulberries ; but almost 
every description, particularly stone fruits, thrive in Cabool” 

(p. 155). “The banks of the river in Cabool are beautifully 
shaded with trees of mulberry, willow, and poplar” (p. 159). 

“During our stay [in Cabool] the ^Eed^ occurred, which is a 
festival kept in commemoration of Abraham’s intention to sacri- 
fice his son Isaac. It was observed with every demonstration of 
respect ; the shops were shut, and the chiefs proceeded to prayer 
at an appointed place, with a great concourse of people ” (p. 159). 

1648. JEWISH OEIGIN OE THE AEGHANS. 

“ The Afghans call themselves ‘ Bin i Israeel,’ or children of See also 
Israel, but consider the term ^ Yahodee,’ a J ew, to be one of 
reproach. They say that Nebuchadnezzar, after the overthrow of 
the temple of Jerusalem, transplanted them to the town of 
Ghore, near Bameean ; and that they were called Afghans, from 
their chief, Afghana, who was a son of the uncle of Asof (the 
vizier of Salomon), who* was the son of Berkia. The genealogy 
of this person is traced from a collateral branch, on account of 
the obscurity of his own parents, which is by no means uncommon 
in the east. They say that they lived as Jews until Khaleed 
(called by the title of Caliph) summoned them in the first century 
of Mohammedanism to assist in the wars with the infidels. For 
their services on that occasion, Kyse, their leader, obtained the 
title of Abdoolrusheed, which means the son of the mighty. He 
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■was also told to consider himself the ‘ hutan ’ (an Arabic word) or 
mast of his tribe, on which its prosperity would hinge, and by 
which the vessel of their state was to be governed. Since that 
time the Afghans are sometimes called Piitan^ by which name 
they are familiarly known in India. I never before heard this 
explanation of the term. After the campaign with Khaleed, the 
Afghans returned to their native country, and were governed by a 
king of the line of Kyanee or Cyrus, till the eleventh century, 
when they were subdued by Mahmood of Ghuzni. A race of 
kings sprung from Ghore, subverted the House of Ghuzni, and 
conquered India. As is well known, this dynasty was divided 
at the death of its founder into the divisions east and west 
of the Indus, a state of things which lasted till the posterity 
of Timourlane reduced both to a new yoke. Having precisely 
stated the traditions and history of the Afghans, I can see 
no good reason for discrediting them, though there be some ana- 
chronisms, and the dates do not exactly correspond "with those 
of the Old Testament. In the histories of Greece and Eome we 
find similar corruptions, as well as in the later works of the Arab 
and Mahommedan writers. The Afghans look like Jews ; they 
say they are descended from Jews ; and the younger brother 
matries the widow of the elder, according to the law of Moses. 
The Afghans entertain strong prejudices against the Je'wish 
nation, which would at least show that they had no desire to 
claim, without a Just cause, a descent from them. Since some of 
the tribes of Israel came to the east, why should we not admit 
that the Afghans are their descendants converted to Mahomme- 
danism ? I am aware that I am differing from a high authority 
(see Mr. Elphinstone’s Cabool, vol. i. p. 244, et seg.), but I trust 
I have made it appear on reasonable grounds ” {Bumes^s Travels 
into Bokhara^ 8vo, 1834, vol. i. pp. 162, 164). 

1649. NOTE ON OHIJZNI OR GHIZNEH. 

“ The famous Ghuzni is only sixty miles from Cabool. This 
ancient capital is now a dependency on that city, and a place of 
small note; it contains the tomb of the great Mahmood, its 
founder. ... It is worthy of remark that the ruler of the 
Punjab, in a negotiation wMch he lately carried on with the ex- 
king of Cabool, Shooja-ol-Moolk, stipulated as one of the con- 
ditions of his restoration to the throne of his ancestors, that he 
should deliver up the s&idal-wood gates at the shrine of the 
emperor Mahmood, being the same which were brought firom 
Somnat in India, when that destroyer smote the idol, and the 
precious stones fell from his body. Upwards of eight hundred 
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years have elapsed since the spoliation, but the Hindoo still re- 
members it, though these doors have so long adorned the tomb 
of the sultan Mahmood ” {Ewnes^s Travels into Bokhara^ vol. i. 
pp. 174, 175). 

1650. INHABITANTS OF TEBY HIOH MOUNTAINS FBEE FROM OOITRE. 

Burnes {Travels into Bokhara^ vol. i- pp. 178, 179) says of the See also 
Huzaras, who live in the mountains three days’ journey to the 
northward of Cabool, “ I observed that these mountaineers, 
though some of them living at elevations of 10,000 feet, were 
altogether free from that unseemly disease, the goitre, which I 
had observed in the same range — ^the Himalaya — eastward of the 
Indus, even below 4,000 feet. Perhaps bronchocele is a disease 
confined to the lesser altitudes ; an opinion held by members of 
the faculty of the first eminence on this continent, as I find from 
a paper in the Transactions of the Medical Society of Calcutta, 
by Dr. M. J. Bramley, of the Bengal army. That gentleman, 
however, in his treatise on the disease, which is founded upon 
personal experience during a residence in the mountainous regions 
of Nipal, adduces facts that would lead to a contrary conclusion 
regarding its locality, which he states to be more general on tlie 
crest of a high mountain than in the valley of Nipal.” 

Mungo Park {Travels^ 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 420) says, ^«The 
negroes attribute to bad water the goitres which are very common 
in some parts of Bambarra.” Cretinism is first mentioned by 
Hofer in 1675 (see Feuchtersleben's Medical Psychology^ Syden- 
ham Society, 1847, p. 48). Burnt sponge was used as a remedy 
for goitre before it was even suspected to owe its efficacy to the 
presence of iodine (see Proufs Bridgewater Treatise^ 8vo, 1845, 
p. 113). In 1655, Sir John Eeresby observed goitre in the in- 
habitants of Valcomonica, on the road to Brescia, “ The reason of 
this they impute to the ill water of the country, being nothing 
but melted snow from the hills, which they drank with their 
wines” {Rereshy's Travels and Memoirs^ 8vo, 1831, p. 56). 

Low’s Sarawak, 8vo, 1848, pp. 306, 307. 

1651. SILPHITJM THE SAME AS ASSAFOETIDA. 

From Sighan we crossed the pass of ^ Dundan Shikun,’ or the See also 
Tooth-breaker, so called from its steepness and difficulty. We 
have found the assafoetida plant in exuberance, which our fellow- 
travellers ate with great relish. This plant, I believe, is the 
silphium of Alexander’s historians, for the sheep cropped it most 
greedily, and the people consider it a nutritious food ” {Bumes^ 

Travels into Bokhara^ vol. i. p. 193). 
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Syglian is thirty miles from Bameean (Burnes, i. 188) on the 
road from Cabool to Balkh. And Bumes (voh ii. p. 243) found 
it on the Hindoo Koosh “ at an elevation of seven thousand feet, 
flourishing in great luxuriance,” 

Moffat {Southern Africa^ 8vo, 1842, p. 591) says that the 
natives are very fond of it ; “ they will lick their lips even after a 
dose of assafoetida.” In Congreve’s Way of the World (act ii. 
scene vi, p. 268 b) Mrs. Millamant says, “ Fools are physic for 
the vapours next to assafoetida.” 

1652. STJPEBSTITION EESPECTINU THE STING- OF A SCORPION. 

Burnes, on entering the plains of Tartary to the northward of 
Cabool, says {Travels into BoLhara, vol. i. p. 204), “One of our 
servants was stung by a scorpion, and as there is a popular belief 
that the pain ceases if the reptile be killed, it was put to death 
accordingly.” 

In Java the people believe that “ the topical application of the 
same animal which gave the wound will heal it” {Barrow's 
Cochin Ohina^ 4to, 1806, p. 199). 

1653. AN ACCOUNT OF BALKH. 

For a short account of Balkh see Bumes’s Travels into Bokhara, 
Svo, 1834, vol. i. pp. 237-241. “Its ruins extend for a circuit of 
about twenty miles, but present no symptoms of magnificence ” 
(p. 237). “ None of its ruins are of an age prior to Mahommedan- 
ism, though Balkh boasts an antiquity beyond most cities on the 
globe” (p..237). “ Within the last eight years Balkh has been 
seized by the king of Bokhara, whose deputy now governs it. 
Its present population does not amount to 2,000 souls, who are 
chiefly natives of Cabool ” (p. 238). “ In its wide area the city 
appears to have enclosed innumerable gardens, which increased 
its size without adding to its population; and from the frail 
materials of which its buildings are constructed, the foundations 
being only brick, I doubt if Balkh ever were a substantial city ” 
(p. 238). “ The people have a great veneration, for Balkh, 

believing it was one of the earliest peopled portions of the earth, 
and that the reoccupation of it will be one of the signs of the 
approaching end of the world ” (p. 239). The king of Persia, in 
a conversation with Bumes, “ asked particularly for Balkh, and 
the modem condition of that ‘ Am ool bulad,’ or mother of cities” 
{Bui'nes's Bokhara^ ii. 137). 

But according to the Schah-namah, Balkh was completely 
destroyed by Ardjasp in the time of Zoroaster (see Anquetil du 
Perron^ Vie de Zoroastre^ p. 58 in Zendavesta^ tome i. part, ii). 
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Du Perron thinks (p. 2665 note) the word is derived from the 
Zend, Bakdhi, gain or projpre. 

1654. AN ACCOUNT OP KURSHEE. 

“ Our halt at Kurshee gave us some opportunity of seeing the 
place. It is a straggling town a mile long, with a considerable 
bazaar, and about ten thousand inhabitants. , , . Kurshee is the 
largest place in the kingdom of Bokhara next to the capital. 

Its oasis is about twenty-two miles broad, but the river expands 
itself in the surrounding fields ” (Bumes^s Travels into Bokhara^ 

8vo, 1834, vol. i. pp. 261, 262). 

At vol. ii. p. 184, Burnes says, Kurshee has not a population 
of ten thousand souls.” 

1655. NOTE ON THE CITT OF BOKHARA. 

For an account of the city of Bokhara, see Bumes’s Travels See also 
into Bokhara, 8vo, 1834, vol. i. pp. 267-312. He says (p. 277), Abt. 1480. 
« The love of the Bokharees for tea is, I believe, without parallel, 
for they drink it at all times and places, and in half a dozen ways, 
with and without sugar, with and without milk, with grease, with 
salt, &c.” The abundance of ice is one of the greatest luxuries 
in Bokhara. ... No one ever thinks of drinking water in Bokhara 
without icing it, and a beggar may be seen purchasing it as he 
proclaims his poverty, and entreats the bounty of the passenger ” 

(p. 278). He says (p. 278) that in the Eegistan, a great bazaar of 
Bokhara, “almost everything may be purchased — the jewelry and 
cutlery of Europe (coarse enough, however), the tea of China, the 
sugar of India, the spices of Manilla, &c. &c. One may also add 
to his lore both Toorkee and Persian at the book-stalls, where the 
learned, or would be so, pore over the tattered pages.” 

Burnes says (p. 302), “ Bokhara has a population of 150,000 
souls ; for there is scarcely a garden or a burying-ground within 
the city walls.” At vol. ii. p. 184, he says, about 150,000.” 

“ The circumference of Bokhara exceeds eight English miles ; its 
shape is triangular, and it is surrounded by a wall of earth, about 
twenty feet high, which is pierced by twelve gates ” (p. 300). 

“ Tradition assigns the foundation of Bokhara to the age of 
Sikunder Zoolkurnulu, or Alexander the Great, and the geo- 
graphy of the country favours the belief of its having been a city 
in the earliest ages. A fertile soil, watered by a rivulet, and sur- 
rounded by a desert, was like a haven to the mariner ” (p. 300). 

“ The affix of ^ Shureef^ or Holy was soon added to Bokhara, by 
its Mahommedan conquerors. . . . The affix of holy is much 
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more modem than the days of the prophet, since I have seen 
coins which did not hear it, and were less than eight hundred 
and fifty years old” (p. 304). Burnes says (p. 301), “Bokhara is 
intersected by canals, shaded by mulberry trees, which bring 
water from the river of Samarcand.” See Art. 1664. 

“The Hindoos of Bokhara appear to enjoy a sufficient degree 

of toleration to enable them to live happily They live 

unmolested, and in all trials and suits have equal justice with 
the Mohammedans. I could hear of no forcible instance of con- 
version to Islam, though three or four individuals had changed 
their creed in as many years” (p. 285). “ There are about three 

himdred Hindoos in Bokhara, living in a caravansary of their 
own” (p, 286). 

“The ladies of Bokhara stain their teeth quite black” (p. 287). 
“ If jealousy is a passion rarely known among them, it is replaced 
by a more debasing vice, ^Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat 
Alexin ’ ” (p. 288). 

Bumes (pp. 294-296) mentions having seen some of the Eussian 
slaves. An embassy sent to Bokhara to negotiate their liberation 
had failed in its object, but “the sale of the Eussians had ceased 
in Bokhara for the last ten years.” This was the information 
given to Burnes by a Eussian slave in Bokhara, who added “ that 
there were not a liundred and thirty natives of Eussia in the 
kingdom, but in Khiva their number increased as before.” 

“ Bokhara has an elevation of about twelve hundred feet above 
the sea” (vol. ii. p. 158). 

1656. NOTE ON SAMIACANn. 

Biunes did not visit Sarmacand, but received some information 
respecting it {Travels into Bokhara^ vol. i. pp. 316, 317). He 
says, “ It is only a hundred and twenty miles from Bokhara. . . . 
Samareand has now declined from its grandeur to a provincial 
town of eight thousand, or at most ten thousand inhabitants, and 
gardens and fields occupy the place of its streets and mosques ; 
but it is still regarded with high veneration by the people. Till 
a king of Bokhara has annexed it to his mle, he is not viewed as 

a legitimate sovereign The situation of Sarmacand has 

been deservedly praised by Asiatics, since it stands near low hills 
in a country which is everywhere else plain and level.” 

1657. ALWAYS CALLEB IN THE EAST JIHOON AND AMOO. 

“ The Oxus is particularly mentioned under that name by the 
historians of Alexander, though it appears to have been ever un- 
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known by such a title to the Asiatics, who call it Jihoon and 
Amoo ” {Burnes's Travels into Bokhara^ vol. ii. p. 6, Lond. 1834). 

1658. NOTE ON THE PACE AT WHICH THE CAMEL TRAYELS. 

Bumes, speaking of the passage of the desert south of the Oxus gee also 
says (Travels into Bokhara^ Svo, 1834, vol, ii. p. 17), “Our cara- Art. 1887. 
van advanced at a firm and equal pace among the sand ; nor can 
I discover that the progress of a camel is much impeded in the 
desert. They moved at the rate of two miles and one eighth in 
the hour (3,740 yards) ; and I have since found that the judicious 
Volney assigns the distance of 3,600 yards as the hourly journey 
of a camel in the sands of Egypt and Syria.” See also vol. ii. 
pp. 148-149, where Burnes has given the result of his observations 
respecting the pace of the camels, which, he says, averages 3,800 
yards per hour. In Arabia their pace is much greater. See 
Art. 1887. At p. 18 of vol. ii. Burnes adds, “Camels are very 
patient under thirst ; it is a vulgar error, however, to believe that 
they can live any length of time without water. They generally 
pine and die on the fourth day ; and, under great heat, will even 
sink sooner.” And (at vol. ii. p. 177) Burnes says, “It is erro- 
neous to believe that the camel can subsist for any great number 
of days without water. In summer they suffer much on the second 
day; and in winter time they will only travel without it for 
double the time.” But Mungo Park {Travels^ Svo, 1817, vol. i. 
p. 239) says, that the camels of Ludamar, a Moorish kingdom 
south of the Sahara, “ are enabled by the particular conformation 
of the stomach to carry a supply of water sufficient for ten or 
twelve days and Bruce (Travels^ 4to, 1790, vol. i. p. 389) says, 

“ The camel is endowed wdth power at one watering-place, to lay 
in a store with which he supplies himself for thirty days to come.” 

But at vol. iii. pp. 596, 597, he softens this extravagant assertion 
down to “ fourteen or sixteen days.” He adds, that he drank some 
of the water taken from the stomach of a camel he killed. See, how- 
ever, Art. 1887, where it is said they can sometimes go without 
water. See Hue’s Travels in Tartary and Thibet, vol. i. pp. 206- 
209. Hue says (p. 206), “ The camel can remain a fortnight, 
and even a month, without eating or drinking.” 

1660.^ DO THE TOORXtTMS BELIEVE IN METEMPSYCHOSIS 

Burnes (^Travels mto Bokhara^ vol.#ii. p. 113) met on the 
south-eastern shores of the Caspian a Synd of the Toorkums,” 
an old man of mild and agreeable manners. He said to Bumes, 
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“ musing aloud with himself, ^ There must be something peculiar 
in our destiny which has brought you and me together. Our 
spirits (roh) must have had intercourse in another world to meet 
in this.’” 

The South Sea Islanders believe in a sort of transmigration 
(see Ellis^ Polynesian Researches^ Svo, ISSl, vol. i. p. 352). 

1 66 1. THE CASPIAN IS RECEDING ON THE SOUTHERN SIDE. 

There is a prevalent belief that the waters on the southern 
side of the Caspian have been receding ; and dmung these twelve 
years they have retired about three hundred yards, of which I 
had ocular proof. .... I did not leave the Caspian without 
endeavouring to verify the opinions regarding its level, which is 
clearly below that of the ocean. A thermometer which boils at 
the sea at 212^° here boiled at 213f°, which, according to Hum- 
boldt, would give a depression of eight hundred feet, which is 
much too great. I did not, however, use proper water for the 
experiment, and we shall rest satisfied simply with its being a cor- 
roboration of received opinions of the depression of this inland 
sea” {Buvnes's Travels into Bokhara^ vol. ii. pp. 121, 122). 

1662. THE CASPLE” THE SAME AS THE PASS OF GUDOOK. 

It appears to me that the pass of G-udook may be identified 
with the ‘ Pylae Caspise,’ or the Caspian Gates, through which 
Alexander the Great pursued. Their distance from Rhages, or 
Eei, which lies near the modern city of Tehran, is said to have 
been a two days’ march, and the journey is ninety miles. I have 
before observed that this is the greatest of the passes into Mazen- 
deran, and we have seen that it is hallowed by Persia’s greatest 
muse. By this road Alexander reached Hecatompylos, from which 
he advanced into Parthia. On the way he attacked the Taburi ; 
and it is a very extraordinary fact that in the modem coinage 
of Mazenderan, that province is yet denominated TabuHstan"^ 
{Burnes^s Travels into Bokhara^ vol. i. p. 130). 

See Morier’s Second Journey through Persia, 4to, 1818, pp. 
365, 366. 

1663. GOLD FOUND IN BOKHARA, BUT NO GOLD MINES. 

There are no gold mines in the kingdom of Bokhara, but that 
precious metal is found among the sands of the Oxus in gTeater 
abundance, perhaps, than in any of the other rivers which flow 
from Hindoo Koosh. From its source to the lake of Aral, the 
inhabitants wash the sand after the floods with great profit ; and 
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find grains or particles of gold larger than those in the Indus. 

A piece of virgin gold, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, -was 
picked up last year on the banks of the Oxus, and is now in pos- 
session of a merchant in Khooloom. All the other metals, such 
as silver, iron, and copper, are imported from Eussia. Sal‘am 7 }oo- 
niac is found in its native state among the hills near Juzzak. I 
know of no other mineral productions in the kingdom but the 
salt deposits” {Burnes's Travels into Bokhara^ vol. ii. pp. 165, 

166). 

1664. on the KINODOM of BOKHARA. 

For an account of the kingdom of Bokhara, see Bnrnes's See also 
Travels into Bokhara^ vol. ii. pp. 153-185, 8vo, 1834. He says 
(p. 184), tliat there are only two towns in all the country, the 
city of Bokhara, with a population of about 150,000, and Kurshee, 
which has a population of less than 10,000. “There are some 
large villages, hut none of them contain above 2,500 people. 

The villages are also few and widely separated from one another ; 
they amount to about four hundred; nor can I estimate the 
whole population of the kingdom of Bokhara at a million of 
human beings ; and one half of this population is made up of the 
nomade tribes that wander in its deserts.” 

Bumes says (vol. ii. pp. 179, 180), “The most valuable insect 
is the silkworm, which is reared in all parts of the kingdom where 
there is water. Every stream or rivulet is lined with the mul- 
berry This silk is imported to India and Cabool, and 

from its abundance may be purchased at a very cheap rate.” 

The inhabitants of Bokhara are subject to a very distressing 
disease, the guinea-worm, or Dracunculus. It is confined to the 
city, and is said to be produced by the water. See an account of 
it in Bumes, vol. ii. pp. 180-182, He says (p. 181), “ It is sup- 
posed that one-fourth of the whole population of Bokhara are 
annually attacked with guinea-worm.” Eespecting the curious 
worm disease in the eastern part of Africa, see Bruce’s Travels, 
Edinburgh, 1790, 4to, vol. iii. pp. 38, 39. • He ascribes it to the 
water. 

“ Another disease of the country is the ‘ mukkom,’ or ‘ kolee,’ 
a kind of leprosy. Those afilicted with it are considered unclean; 
it does not cover the body with spots, as in common leprosy, but 
the skin becomes dry and shrivelled,’ the hair of the body falls 
off, the nails and teeth tumble out, and the whole body assuipes 
a horrible and unseemly appearance. The disease is believed to 
be hereditary, and to originate from food. ... It is incurable. 

The most humane people will tell you that it is a cv/rss from 
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Grod, and drive the unfortunate creature from them. A separate 
quarter of the city is assigned for the residence of those who are 
afflicted, as was the case among the Jews” (p. 182). 

1665. NOTE ON THE OXTJS. 

Eespecting the Oxus, see Burnes’s Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii. 
pp. 186-199. He thinks that the Oxus formerly, as now, termi- 
nated in the Aral Sea ; and says (p. 188), “ After an investigation 
of the subject, and the traditions related to me, as well as much 
inquiry among the people themselves, I doubt the Oxus having 
ever had any other than its present course. ... I conclude that 
the dry river beds between Astrabad and Elhiva are the remains 
of some of the canals of the kingdom of Elharasm, and I am 
supported in this belief by the ruins near them, which have been 
deserted as the prosperity of that kingdom declined.” “ The Tartars 
inform you that the word ^ AraV implies ^ between^ (p. 188), i.e, 
between the Jaxartes and the Oxus. ‘^‘Bumes says (pp, 193, 194), 

It would not have been suspected that so vast a river in so low a 
parallel as 38° N. lat. should be frozen during winter, which is no 
rare occurrence with the Oxus. The upper part of its course 
above Koondooz freezes annually, and passengers and beasts of 
burden cross it on the ice, on their route to Yarkund ; but there 
it flows in an elevated region. In the desert, however, its waters 
are also congealed in a severe winter. Below Khiva it freezes 
annually, and at Charjooee, which is about seventy miles from 
Bokhara, it was frozen last year from bank to bank. The season 
was remarkably cold, and caravans passed it on the ice.” 

1666. CUSTOM OF SHOEINU HORSES WITH THE ANTLERS OF 
MOUNTAIN DEER. 

Burnes says {Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii, p. 205), “ North of 
Khoondooz and Budukshan, and beyond the Oxus, we have the 
small hill states of Hissar, Koolab, Durwaz, Shoognan, and Wakkan ; 
the whole of them are mountainous.” He adds (p. 207), “ The 
whole of the population is Mahommedan ; and I did not hear of 
any trace of pristine superstition. They designate the Deity by 
the Persian word Khooda. I heard of a singular practice among 
the people of these districts, who shoe their horses with the 
antlers of the mountain deer. They form the horn into a suitable 
shape, and fix it on the h^of with horn pins, never renewing it 
till fairly worn out. It is said that the custom is borrowed from 
the Kirgizzes.” 
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1667. REPUTED DESCENDANTS OP ALEXANDER THE GREAT IN THE 
VALLET OP OXUS AND INDUS. 

Eespecting the reputed descendants of Alexander the Great 
in the valley of the Oxus and Indusj” see Burnes’s Travels into 
Bokhara, Svo, 1834, vol. ii. pp. 214-219. He says (p. 214), 

Marco Polo is the first author who mentions the existence of 
such a tradition, and informs us that the Meer of Budukshan laid 
claim to a Grecian origin. The emperor Baber corroborates the 
testimony ; and Abool Fuzzul, the historian of his grandson 
Acbar, points to the Kaffir country north of Peshawur as the seat 
of these Macedonians.” He adds that Elphinstone has refuted 
this supposition, for “ the Kaffirs are a savage and mountainous 
tribe without a tradition on the subject.” But, says Burnes 
(p. 215), “ Elphinstone confirms the statement of Marco Polo by 
the information that the chief of Durwaz, in the valley of the 
Oxus, claimed a descent from Alexander, which was admitted 
by all his neighbours.” From these authorities it was believed 
that the chiefs of Budukshan and Durwaz alone laid claims to 
these hereditary honours,” but Bumes found (p. 215) to his sur- 
prise, that there were six other personages established, to the satis- 
faction of the people, in like honoius. They are “ the chiefs that 
extend eastward from Durwaz, and occupy the provinces of Koolab 
Shugnan and Wakkan, north of the Oxus,” and to the eastward 
of Budukshan and extending to Cashmere lie the hill states of 
Chitral, Gelgil, and Iskardo, where the claims to a Grecian 
descent are likewise conceded to each of the princes.” Bumes 
adds (p. 216), “Nor is this the ultimate limit of the tradition, for 
the soldiers of the Toonganee tribe, who are sent from the western 
provinces of Chinese Tartary, and garrison Yarkund and the 
neighbouring cities, claim also a Grecian origin. They, however, 
seek with gTeater modesty a descent from the soldiers of Alex- 
ander’s army, and not from the conqueror himself.” 

Bumes remarks (p. 216) that “ it is in some degree confirmatory 
of their claim that the whole of these princes are Tajiks, who were 
the inhabitants of the country before it was overrun by Toorkee 
or Tartar tribes.” “ These Tajiks being now converted to Islam, 
revere Alexander as a prophet” (p. 217). Bumes confesses * 
(p. 216) that the supposition of their being descendants of 
Alexander is inconsistent “ with the histories that have travelled 
down to our times, whence we learn that the son of PhiHp did 
not even leave an heir to inherit his gigantic conquests, much 
less a numerous list of colonies.” He also says (p. 217), “I have 
had opportunities of conversing with some members of the 
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Budukslian family, but there was nothing in form or feature 
which favoured their Grecian lineage.” And yet in spite of this, 
Bumes says (p. 218), “Till some well-gTounded argument can be 
brought forward to the contrary, I cannot, for my own part, deny 
their right to the honours which they claim.” Burnes conjectures 
that a Grecian colony, after the death of Alexander, settled in 
Bactria, that it ascended the valley of the Oxus, and that it 
entered Little Tibet or Baltee and the neighbourhood of Cash- 
mere (p. 218). And this string of suppositions is without a tittle 
of evidence, and solely supported by the assertions of the native 
chiefs. 

Morier {Second Journey through Persia^ 4to, 1818, pp. 124, 
125) seems to think that the Bakhtiarees, who inhabit Louristan, 
are descended from the Greek colony planted by Alexander at 
Bactria. 

1 66 8. THE SNOW-WORM IN HINDOO KOOSH. 

“ But the most singular phenomenon of nature in Hindoo 
Koosh appears to be the snow-worm, which is described to re- 
semble the silk-worm in its mature state. This insect is only 
found in the regions of perpetual congelation, and dies on being 
removed from the snow. I do not suppose that the existence of 
the creature will be doubted, because I have not seen it, since I 
speak on the united testimony of many who have passed Hindoo 
Koosh” {Burnes' 8 Travels into Bokhara^ vol. ii. p. 248). 

1669. ETYMOLOay, ETC., OF THE TOOEKTIMS. 

“ The Toorkmuns belong to the great family of the Toorkee or 
Tartar race ; they differ from the Uzbeks in being exclusively a 
nomade tribe. The name of Toorkmun is obscure. Toorkumse, I 
am informed, means a wanderer ; and I have been so assured by 
the Toorkmuns themselves. Toorkmun, it is also said, is ^ Toork- 
manind,’ which in Persian means like a Toork, from the mixture 
of races produced by the inhabitants of Toorkmania seizing on 
the neighbouring nations. Toork-mun, I am a Toork, may like- 
wise be assigned as a derivation. Turci and Comani, a mixed 
people, seems far-fetched, though nothing which has been re- 
corded may prove more satisfactory to some critics, for the mind 
wanders in etymology. We, however, deduce from these that the 
Toorkmuns are Toorks, though differing from Uzbeks, and many 
other tribes denominated Tartars by Europeans. . . . The Toork- 
muns themselves believe that they came from Mangusluk, and 
the north-eastern shores of the Caspian, till they gradually over- 
ran “the territories which our historians have given in the time 
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of the Eoman world to the valorous Parthians. I have indeed 
heard a vague and uncertain tradition among the Toorkmuns 
which states them to be the descendants of garrisons transplanted 
from other countries by Alexander the Great ” (Burnes's Travels 
into Bokhara^ vol. ii. pp. 251, 252). 

1670. NOTE ON THE KALMUKS. 

“ The Kalmuks are not Mahommedans. . . • The Kalmuk and 
Uzbek are said to have sprung from one tribe. . . . The Uzbeks 
themselves believe the Kalmuks and Kutghun Uzbeks one tribe. 

In their native seats, a colony desiring to migrate took the name 
of ^ Kutghurn,’ which means, * we go,’ and the greater portion 
which remained were afterwards called Kalmuk,’ which signifies 
^ we stop ’ ; such at least is the popular belief and tale of the 
Uzbeks” {Bumes^s Travels into Bokhara^ vol. ii. p. 268). 

Henderson (^Biblical Researches^ cfec., in Russia, 8vo, 1826, 
pp. 412, 413), says that there is an intimate connection between 
the language of the Kalmuks and that of the Mongolians, and 
see Aht. 1538. 

1671. NOTE ON the kingdom OF KHJVA. 

Eespecting Khiva, see Burnes’s Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii. 
pp. 382-388. He says (p. 382), “This delta of the Oxus, before 
falling into the Aral, forms the state of Khiva, which is more 
generally called Orgunje by inhabitants. It is the ancient 
Kharasm, and occurs in Arrian under the name of the country of 
the Chorasim. ... It is small, but fertile. The inhabited part 
is about two hundred miles from north to south, and half that 
distance from east to west. It is surrounded on all sides by 
deserts, and claims a superiority over these that extends its power 
to the Caspian, and brings it in contact with Persia” (p. 382). 

He says (p. 382) that the only two places of note in it are 
Orgunje, the commercial capital, with a population of about 
12,000 and Khiva, the residence of the Khan, about half that 
size. “The Khan of Khiva is an Uzbek” (p. 383). “Orgunje 
itself has no internal trade, and is thinly peopled. It is doubtful 
if the population amounts to 200,000 souls ” (p. 384). “ I have 

it on undoubted information that there are about 2,000 Eussian 
slaves in Khiva” (p. 386). 

1672. note on the cashmehe shawls. 

“ The staple commodity of the Punjab is found in the shawl also 
manufactures of Cashmere » • « • which no exertion on the part 
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of foreigners can imitate If implicit reliance is to be 

placed on the people, tbe shawl derives its beauty from the water 
in which the wool is dyed, and which is peculiar to Cashmere ” 
{Burnes^a Travels into Bokhara, 8vo, 1834, vol. ii. pp. 397, 398). 

1673. TATTA THE SAME AS PATTALA. 

“ Tatta does not contain a population of fifteen thousand souls. 
.... The antiquity of Tatta is unquestioned. The Pattala of 
the Greeks has been sought for in its position, and I believe with 
good reason ; for the Indus here divides into two great branches ; 
and these are the words of the historian : ‘ Near Pattala, the river 
Indus divides itself into two vast branches,’ Arrian, lib. vi. Both 
Eobertson and Vincent appear to have entertained the opinion of 
its identity with Tatta. The Hindoo rajas named it Sameenuggur 
before the Mahommedan invasion, which I believe to be the 
Minagiir of the Periplus” (Burnes^s Travels into Bokhara, 
vol. iii. pp. 30, 31). 

1674. ALEXANDEK THE GBEAT, IN DESCENDING THE INDUS, DID NOT 

ENTBE CUTCH. 

“ I look upon, it, therefore, as conclusive that Alexander the 
Great descended by the Buggaur and Sata, the two great branches 
below Tatta, and never entered Cutch, as has been surnoiised, but 
that his three days’ journey after descending thQ eastern branch 
was westward, and between the two mouths in the direction his 
fleet was to sail” (Eitmes’a Travels into Bokhara, 8vo, 1834, 
vol. iii. p. 36). 

1675. SUPERSTITIOUS HORROR OP THE CROCODILE. 

See also “The sailors of Sinde are Mahommedans. They are very 
Akt. 1610. superstitious \ the sight of a crocodile below Hydrabad is an evil 
omen which would never be forgotten ; and, in that part of the 
Indus, these monsters certainly confined themselves to the deep ” 
{Bumes's Travels into Bokhara, 8vo, 1834, vol. iii. p. 53). 

The inhabitants of Java believe that women are frequently 
delivered of crocodiles, and such families “ constantly put victuals 
into the river for their amphibious relation” {CooHs Voyages, 
8 VO, 1821, vol. ii. pp. 329-332). 

1676. SEHWUN THE SAME AS THE CITY OP SAMBUS. 

r 

“ The town of Sehwun stands on a rising ground at the verge 
of a swamp, two miles from the Indus, close to a branch of that 
river called Arul, which flows from Laikhann. It has a popula- 
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tion of about 10,000 souls, and is commanded on the north side 
by a single castle ’or mound of earth. Sehwun is sometimes 
called Sewistan, and is a place of antiquity. ... As it stands 
near the Lukhee mountains, I believe it may be fixed on as the 
city of Sambus, raja of the Indian mountaineers, mentioned by 
Alexander. The Sindomanni cannot refer to the inhabitants of 
Lower Sinde, which is always called Pattala, and its ruler the 
^ prince of the Pattalans.’ Sindee is the modern term for the 
aboriginal inhabitants’’ {Bmmes'a Travels into Bokhara^ 8vo, 
1834, vol. iii. p. 55). 

1677. SMOKINO PEACTISED BEFORE TOBACCO WAS ICNOWN. 

“ While at Bukkur, I visited the ruins of Alore, which is said 
to have been once the capital of a mighty kingdom ruled by the 
Dulora Rae. ... It sunk under the Mahommedan arms so early 
as the seventh century of the Christian era. . . . The particulars 
of its history are to be found at great length in the Chuchnama, 
a history of Sinde in Persian, believed to be authentic. . . . 
The description of the battle which overwhelmed the city of 
Alore, and terminated the life and reign of Dulora Eae, affords 
some clue to the manners of the age. . . . The Mahommedans, 
unable to oppose the elephants, retired from the field to provide 
themselves with combustibles ; they filled their pipes and re- 
turned with them to dart fire at the elephants, which fell into 
dismay and disorder. It would appear from this that they smoked 
in that age ; it must have been bang or hemp, since tobacco was 
unknown till the discovery of America ” (Bumes's Travels into 
Bokhara^ vol. iii. pp. 76-78). 

1. And it is observable that the Malagasy, who use tobacco for 
chewing, prefer for smoking the rongona^ or native hemp (see 
Ellis^ History of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 212, 213 ; 
see also p. 263). 2. The Kaffirs smoke hemp, and retain the 

oriental custom of drawing the smoke through water ” {Barrovfs 
Travels i/n Southern Africa^ 2nd edit. 1806, vol. i. p. 170). In 
the sixteenth century a great deal of hemp was grown in England 
(see Tusser^s Five Hundred Points of Husbandry^ edit, Mavor, 
1812, p, 20). The North American Indians smoked before they 
were acquainted with tobacco (see Catlings North American 
Indians^ 8vo, 1841, vol. i. p. 234). 

1678. ALOKE THE SAME AS MUSICANTJS. 

“We have recorded the splendour of Alore, ruled by the 
Brahmins so late as the seventh century of our era ; and history, I 
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think, identifies it with the kingdom of Mnsicanus, which Alex- 
ander found to be governed by Brahmins, and the richest and 
most populous in India. . • . 

“ . . . . Bukkur is the ancient Munsoora, and has likewise been 
supposed to be hlinagur, which, I believe is erroneous. The 
second Arrian, in his Periplus, speaks of that city as the metro- 
polis of Sinde, to which the cargo of the ships was carried up by 
the river ‘from Barbarike, a port in the middle branch of the 
Indus.’ It has apparently escaped notice, that Minagur is to be 
identified with Tatta, as proved by a singular but convincing 
fact. The Jhareja Eajpoots of Cutch, who trace their lineage 
from Tatta, invariably designate it in these days by the name of 
Sa-hlinagur, of which Minagur is evidently an abbre\dation. I 
look upon the identity of Tatta and Minagur as conclusive, though 
the author of the Periplus never mentions Pattala. In Eeechel 
we may also have the harbour of Barbarike” {Burnes'^s Travels 
into Bokhara^ voL iii. p. 79). 

1679. OPINION OP THE INHABITANTS OP SINDE BESPECTINU PISH. 

“ The natives of the neighbouiing countries, and the higher 
classes of people in Sinde, have a singular notion regarding the 
fish diet of the inhabitants. They believe it prostrates the un- 
derstanding ; and in palliation of ignorance in any one, often 
plead that ‘he is but a fish-eater.’ The lower order of the 
Sindians live entirely on fish and rice ; and the prevailing belief 
must be of an old date, as they tell an anecdote of one of the 
emperors of Delhi, who addressed a stranger in his court with the 
question from whence he came ; he replied from Tatta, and the 
king turned away his head. The stranger, recollecting the pre- 
judice against his country, immediately rejoined that he was not 
a ‘ fish-eater.’ I am not prepared to say how far a fish diet may 
affect the intellect of the Sindian, but I certainly remarked the 
prolific nature of the food in the number of children on the 
banks of the Indus” {Burnes^s Travels into Bokhara^ vol. iii. 
p. 87), 

1. Dohell {Travels through Eamtchathay <£c., 8vo, 1830, vol.ii. 
p. 324) says, “ The Chinese are very fond of fish. . . . Almost 
every one who is rich enough to have a garden has always plenty 
of fish in the ponds.” 2. The Kaffirs, along “ the whole extent 
of their coast, do not possess a single boat or canoe, nor anything 
that resembles a floating vessel, . . . It is a fact that they scarcely 
know what kind of a creature a fish is ” {Barrow^s Travels in 
Southern Africa^ 2nd edit. 4to, 1806, vol. i. p. 164), and Moffat 
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{Missiona'i^ Labours in Southern Africa^ Svo, 1842, p. 55\'who 
resided many years in the interior, says, The natives of South 
Africa have an aversion to fish,” but from this the Bushmen 
appear to form an exception. Mungo Park passed through Sibi- 
killin, in 10° 50' W. long. 13° 30' N.lat. He says {Travels^ Svo? 
1817, vol. ii. p. 51), “Here the water which supplies the town is 
collected in a deep rocky hollow. There are plenty of fish in the 
pool, but the natives will not eat any of them, nor allow them to 
be taken, imagining that the water would immediately dry up.” 
The inhabitants of Popae have no such scruples (see Duncan^s 
Western Africa^ 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 101). Bruce {Travels^ 4to, 
1790, vol. iv. pp. 275, 276), between Grondar and Tcherkiu, fell in 
with the Kemnout. He says they were originally Fatasha, but, 
being baptized separated from them. “ They have great abhor- 
rence for fish, which they not only refrain from eating, but cannot 
bear the sight of; and the reason they give for this is, that Jonah 
the prophet (from whom they boast they are descended) was swal- 
lowed by a whale, or some such other great fish.” At Loogun, 
about a hundred miles soiith of Lake Tchad, the inhabitants 
prefer fish putrid {Denham and Glapperton^s Travels^ 4to, 1826, 
p. 234). The inhabitants of Savu, an island which lies between 
the meridians of New Griiinea and Borneo, and in 10° S. lat., 
dislike fish (see GooJis Voyages^ vol. ii. p. 265, Lond. 1821, 8vo). 

l68o. NOTE ON MOOLTAN. 

For an account of Mooltan, see Burnes’s Travels into Bokhara, 
vol. iii. pp. 110-115. He says that Elphinstone was prevented 
by the jealousy of the government from seeing much of it. “The 
city of Mooltan is upwards of three miles in circumference. It 
contains a population of about 60,000 souls, one-third of whom 
may be Hindoos. The rest of the population is Mahommedan,' 
for, though it is subject to the Seiks, their number is confined to 
the garrison, which does not exceed five hundred men (p. 110)* 
... We have little reason to doubt Mooltan’s being the capital 
of the Malli of Alexander; Major Eennell has supposed that 
metropolis to have been higher up, and nearer the banks of the 
Eavee, because Arrian states that the inhabitants fled across that 
river. This is high authority, but Mooltan is styled ^ Malli- 
than^ or ^ Malitharun^^ the place of the Mall% to this day^ and 
we have no ruins near Tolumba, the site pointed out by Eefinell, 
to fix on as the supposed capital (p. 114). . . . Mooltan may in 
some degree be considered to answer the description of the 
Brahmin city and its castle which Alexander captured, before 
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attacking the capital of the Malli ; but, in that case, we should 
have no site to fix on as the capital ” (p. 115). 

1 68 1. THE SBIK METHOD OP CUEINO A WOUND RECEIVED FROM A 

TIGER. 

“ The faculty will be surprised at the Seik mode of curing a 
wound received from a tiger, at variance as it is with European 
practices. They entertain an opinion that if a person who has 
been so wounded be allowed to sleep, he will see the tiger in his 
dreams, and thus lose his heart and inevitably die. They there- 
fore furnish the patient with the strongest stimulants, and set 
people to prevent his falling asleep for five or six days. By that 
time the wounds assume a certain appearance, and they then 
permit the man to rest. In the instance which I have mentioned 
I can answer for the copious use of stimulants, as we supplied the 
brandy” {Bumes^s Travels into Bokhara^ vol. iii. p. 140). 

1682 . ALEXANDER VISITED LAHORE, NEAR TO WHICH PERHAPS WAS 

SINGALA. 

It seems certain that Alexander the Great visited Lahore, 
and to this day the remains of a city answering to Singala, with a 
lake in the vicinity, are to be seen south-east of the capital ” 
{Burnes^s Travels into Bokhara^ 8vo, 1834, vol. iii. p. 182). 

1683 . NOTE ON HUMAN SACRIFICES. 

See also I have not seen any proof of their being practised by the 
Abt. 1314. ]\jalagasy, although from the anecdote related by Ellis (History 
of Madagascar^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 345), it would appear that 
they were not quite unknown ; and it seems that in one province 
(Vangardrano) human sacrifices were formerly offered ” (i. 422). 
In the South Sea Islands they are “comparatively of modem 
institution” {Ellis^ Polynesian Researches, 8vo, 1831, vol. i. p. 106 ; 
see also vol. iv. p. 150). They are practised in the Friendly 
Islands (see Mariner^ s Aocovunt of the Tonga Islands, 2nd edit. 
Svo, 1818, vol. i. pp. 217, 366). 

Moffat (Missiona^'y Labours in Southern Africa, 8vo, 1832, 
p. 243), who resided many years amog the Bechuanas, says that 
human sacrifices are not practised by them, indeed he says (pp. 27 6- 
279) that they have no idea of any sacrifices. Mungo Park, as 
See also far a^ I can remember, Inakes no mention of human sacrifices, 
Abt. 1719. Isaaco says that at Sego the custom is, when a male child of 
the king’s wives is born on a Friday, that his throat should be 
cut, which is done immediately” (see Isaaco^ s Journal in ParPs 
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Travels^ Svo, 1817, vol. ii. p. 283). We know with certainty, both 
from ancient writers and from extant monuments, that the ancient 
Egyptians practised human sacrifices (see Prichard^s Egyptian 
Mythology^ 8vo, 1838, pp. 361-363). 

See the two notes at hlilman’s History of Christianity, 8vo, 
1840, vol. i. pp. 27, 28. He observes that they were certainly 
practised by the Greeks and Eomans, but he thinks that in regard 
to the latter, we merely see “ the sanguinary spirit of the age of 
proscriptions taking for once a more solemn and religious form.” 
However, he adds, Human sacrifices are said to have taken 
place under Aurelian (Aug. Hist. Vit. Aurel.) and even under 
Maxentius.” 

Human sacrifices were practised by the ancient Slavonians, and 
we find an instance as late as a.d. 983 (Pinkerton's Russia^ 8vo, 
1833, pp. 197, 200). 

The Otaheitans offer human sacrifices, but perhaps only 
criminals or enemies. See Cook’s Voyages, 8vo, 1821, vol. iii. 
p. 194, and compare vol. vi. pp. 30-34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 51. They 
look on them as food for their gods (vi. 41). The Sandwich 
Islanders offer human sacrifices [Gooh^ vi. 188), and appear to have 
appropriated Cook’s body to some such purpose (vii. 65, and see 
p. 75). King says (Cook, vii. 149), Human sacrifices are more 
frequent here, according to the account of the natives themselves, 
than in any other islands we visited.” The inhabitants of the 
Friendly Islands offer human sacrifices, according to Cook 
(Voyages^ 1821, vol. v. pp. 407, 457), who however does not say 
he saw them. The New Zealanders generally offer some on the 
death of a chief, with circumstances of peculiar cruelty (see 
Earlds New Zealand^ 8vo, 1832, pp. 78-124). 

Chevenix considers human sacrifices as the result of cruelty 
acting upon ignorance in fertile countries, where labour is of little 
value {Essay on National Gharacter^ Svo, 1832, vol. i, pp. 181- 
187). The remark is acute ; and I do not remember any instance 
of human sacrifices being extensively offered by nations inhabiting 
a country where the soil is barren and the climate cold. 

But they are known to the North American Indians (see 
GatlirC^ North American Indians^ Svo, 1841, vol. i. p, 133). 
Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect, vol. ii. pp. 406-413. 

1684. note on the wokship oe the serpent. 

‘^^The snakes or serpents which abound in Madagascar are 
supposed to be the special agents of the idols, and as such are 
regarded with superstitious fear by the people” {ElUsy History of 
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Madagascar^ 8vo, ISSS, yol. i. p. 398). Duncan {Travels in 
Western Africa^ Svo, 1847, vol. i. pp. 126, 127) says of the people 
of Whydah, “It is disgusting to witness the homage paid to 
snakes by the natives. When one of them is picked up by any 
one, others will prostrate themselves as it is carried past, throwing 
dust on their heads and begging to be rubbed over the body with 
the reptile. After taking the snake up, a very heavy penalty is 
incurred by laying it down, before it is placed in the fetish house,” 
&c. The Dahomans have a similar superstition ; indeed under the 
preceding king of Dahomey it was a capital offence to kill a fetish 
snake, “even by accident” {Duncan^ i. 195, 196). 

Bruce {Travels^ Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. iii. pp. 733, 734) 
found the worship of the serpent practised by the Agows, who 
pray to them and keep them in their houses. He says (vol. v. 
p. 199), “There are no serpents of any kind in Upper Abyssinia 
that ever I saw, and no remarkable varieties even in Low, except- 
ing the large snake called the boa.” 

A. W. Schlegel {Preface to Prichard's Egyptian Mythology^ 
Svo, 1838, p. xxxvi) supposes that it was the cobra di capello 
which was worshipped, and which thus excited veneration on ac- 
count of the “peculiarity of erecting itself with its pectoral 
cartilages inflated ’ I ! ! The Egyptians evidently worshipped the 
serpent (see PrichdrcVs Egyptian Mythology^ Svo, 1838, pp. 324- 
326). 

Malcolm’s History of Persia, Svo, 182^, vol. i. p. 13, Mackay’s 
Progress of the Intellect, Svo, 1850, i. 420-434. 

1685. IF A MALAGASY CKIMINAL* SEES THE KING, HE IS PAEDONEB. 

“ A custom prevails among the Malagasy, that if a criroinal 
can obtain sight of the sovereign, he is pardoned, whether before 
or after conviction ; or if the sovereign should accept a hasina, 
sent to him by the accused. Even criminals at work on the high 
road, if they can catch sight of the monarch as he passes by, may 
claim their pardon. Hence, by a sort of anomaly in this singular 
law, they are ordered to withdraw from the road when the sove- 
reign is known to be coming by” {Ellis^ History of Madagascar^ 
Svo, 1838, vol, i. p. 376). 

It is to be observed that the king of Madagascar is also high- 
priest (p, 359). 

1686, CUSTOM IN MADJCgaSCAE BEFOEE DEIHHIHG OF POTJEING A 
LITTLE ON THE GEOUNB. 

“ It is a frequent custom with the Betsimisaraka, before they 
drink spirits, to pour a little on the ground to propitiate the 
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Angatia, that he may not injure them” (Ellis, History of 
Madagascar, Svo, 1 838, yoL i. p. 422). 

Bowdich (Mission to Ashantee, 4:io, 1819, p. 414), says, “All 
the worshippers of the fetish pour forth a little of anything before 
drinking, and also set apart some of their victuals before they 
eat” (see also p. 269). 

'When the king of Dahomey drinks, his face is hid (D'lincan's 
Western Africa, 8VO5 1847, voL i. p. 222). 

1687. THE CROCODILES OR ALLIGATORS OP CEYLONo 

“Very large crocodiles, or more properly speaking, alligators, 
are numerous in the rivers of Ceylon, and often prove fatal to 
bathers. During the progress of an embassy into the interior 
country in the year 1800, an English soldier of the 19th regiment, 
being employed in washing some clothes on the bank of a river, 
was suddenly seized by an alligator which sprung at him, and 
dragged him into the deeper parts of the river ; the unfortunate 
man was seen no more ! One of these terrific creatures was killed 
about thirty miles from Colombo, and, being sent for the inspec- 
tion of the lieutenant-governor, it was measured and found to be 
full twenty feet in length, and as thick ^around the body as a 
horse ; two carts drawn by eight bullocks, were required to convey 
its body, which, on being opened, was found to contain the head 
and arm of a black man not completely digested. The skin was 
of a hard knotty texture, impenetrable to a musket-ball. A few 
days previous to my arrival at Gralle, an alligator was caught near 
that place, and the remains of an unfortunate native were taken 
out of his stomach. This creature had destroyed several people, 
and the inhabitants at length united to accomplish his destruc- 
tion ” {Narrative of the Establishment and Progress of the 
Mission to Ceylon and India, by W. M. Harvard, Lond. 8vo, 
1823, pp. vii. viii.) 

These statements of the size and ferocity of the alligators are 
confirmed by Percival, from whom, indeed, Harvard seems to have 
copied them without acknowledgment (see PercivaVs Account of 
the Island of Ceylon, 4to5 1805, 2nd edit. pp. 311, 380). Duncan 
(Travels hh Western Africa, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 179) denies from 
experience that the allig^ator’s back is bullet-proof, 

1688. ORIGIN OF THE WORI^ MALABAR. 

“ The Malabars of Ceylon were originally from the west coast 
of the Indian peninsula, which is still denominated the Malabar 
Coast. In ancient maps we observe on that coast a town of the 
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name of Male^ or Malee^ situated near Cananore or Tillicherry, 
which in the seventh century was one of the most frequented 
of the Indian ports, and which, from its commercial importance, 
is very likely to have given its name to that part of India. This 
supposition is confirmed by Dr. Robertson, who observes, ^ From 
Male it is probable that this side of the continent has derived its 
modern, name of Malabar ; and the cluster of islands contiguous 
to it, that of the Maldives’” {Harvard's 2Iission to Ceylon and 
India, 8vo, 1822, p. xxis.) 

1689. NOTES ON THE PKACTICE OF POLTOAMT. 

Barrow {Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, 2nd edit. 
Lond. 4 t 05 1806, vol. i. p. 159) says among the Kafl&rs “poly- 
gamy is allowed in its fullest extent, and without any inconve- 
nience resulting from the practice, as it is confined nearly to the 
chiefs.” Even among them it is not universal (see p. 151). It 
is practised by the Bushmen {Barroio, i. 195, 232 ; Moffafs Mis- 
sionai'y Labours in Southern Africa, 8vo, 1842, pp. 110-251). 
Mungo Park {Travels in Africa, Svo, 1817, vol- i. p. 32) says of 
the Mandingos, “ Every man of free condition has a plurality of 
wives ” (see also p. 58 and 407). Bruce {Travels to Discover the 
Sources of the Mle, Edinburgh, 4to5 1790, vol. i. pp. 281-288) 
has some sensible observations on polygamy, and very properly 
rebukes those who from a statistical equality of sexes in Europe, 
infer a similar equality in Asia and Africa. It is practised by the 
Abyssinian Christians (iv. 267). Duncan’s Western Africa, Svo, 
1847, vol. i. pp. 56, 141, 262. 

1690. NOTE ON LEAD. 

Lead “ uncommonly rich in silver ” is found in the southern 
extremity of Africa (see Bao^oiv^s Travels in Southern Africa, 
4to, 1806, vol. i. pp. 91, 92). 

In Oman there are many mines of lead, which are very rich 
(see Niebuhr, Description de V Arabic, 1774, 4to, p. 125). 

In 1599, Nashe writes, “ Of lead and tin is the most scarcity in 
forraine dominions, and plenty with us ” {Harleian Miscellany, 
vol. vi. p. 159), and Elizabeth, in 1560, enumerates among the 
“rich commodities of the realm,” “wool clothe, lead, tinne, 
leather, tallowe ” {Harleian MiscelL viii. 69) ; and Stafford, in 
his Brief Conceipt of English Policy, in 1581, speaks of lead as 
one of our staple exports, “ which thing every man will be glad 
to sell for the most they can get” {Harleian Miscellany, ix. 159), 

In 1516, the price of lead was from 4L to 4Z. 6^- the fother of 
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25000 lbs (see Lodge's lUnstmtions of British History^ ISSS, vol. i. 
pp. 20, 29). 

1691. LACES OF MANKIND BY INTELMLXTULE INCKEASE IN 
FERTILITY. 

Those Hottentots who do marry, have seldom more than two See also 
or three children, and many of the women are barren. This, 
however, is not the case when a Hottentot woman is connected 
with a white man. The fruit of such an alliance is not only in 
general numerous, but are beings of a very different nature from 
the Hottentot men, of six feet high, and stout in proportion, and 
women well made, not ilMeatured, smart and active ” {Travels 
into the Interior of Southern Africa^ hy John Barroiu, 2nd edit. 

4to, 1816, vol. i. p. 97). 

Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, 8vo, 1848, in p, 250. Bal- 
four’s Botany, 8vo, 1849, p. 249. 

Bruce {Travels^ 4to, 1790, vol. iv. p. 468) says that a white 
Arab marrying a black woman has white children. Paris and 
Fonblanque {^Medical Jurisprudence^ 8vo, 1823, vol. i. pp. 168, 

169) assert very positively that intermarriages long continued in 
the same family produce mental and bodily deficiencies. But 
these able writers have not produced the least evidence for this ; 
unless indeed the argument from the analogy of brutes may be 
considered evidence. Dr. Seybert says, “ A mixture of races most 
conduces to increase ” {Sadler on Population^ 1830, vol. i. p. 638). 

Combe takes it for gTantedas a “ that “ marriages between 
blood relations tend to the deterioration of the physical and 
mental qualities of the offspring” {The Constitution of Man^ 
Edinburgh, 8vo, 1847, p. 226). See Prichard's Physical Eistoo^ 
of Mankind^ 8vo, 1841, vol. i. pp. 138-150. He allows (p. 138) 
that Eudolphi has shown that all hybrid productions are not 
sterile. Still, he says (p. 146), that generally, the energy of 
propagation is very defective in the union of different species,” 
but “ the undoubted fact is, that all mixed races of men are re- 
markable for their tendency to multiplication” (p. 147). Combe 
{Lectures on 3Ioo'al Philosophy^ 8vo, 1840, pp. 116, 117) takes 
for granted that in men as in the lower animals, the intermarriage 
of near relations causes deterioration. 

1693. THE BUSHMEN THINK TO CURE ILLNESS BY CUTTING OFF THE 
JOINTS OF THE FING*ERS. 

• “ In every sickness, of what kind soever, it is usual with them 
to take off the extreme joints of the fingers, beginning with the 

VOL. II K 
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little finger of the left hand, as the least useful. This operation 
is performed under the idea that the disease will run out with 
the effusion of blood” {Barroivs Travels in Southern Africa^ 2nd 
edit. 4to5 1806, vol. i. p. 246). 

1. See also Abt. 1645. 2. The inhabitants of the Friendly 

Islands almost universally cut off one or both of their fingers ; 
and this they do when they labour under some grievous disease, 
and think themselves in danger of dying. They suppose that 
the deity will accept of the little finger as a sort of sacrifice effi- 
cacious enough to produce the recovery of their health. They 
cut it off with one of their stone hatchets. There was scarcely 
one in ten of them whom we did not find thus mutilated in one 
or both hands” {Cookes Voyages^ Svo, 1821, vol. v. p. 455 ; see 
also vol. iii. p. 228). 

1694. CAMELEONS PLEJ^TIFUL IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

“ Cameleons were also plentiful, particularly of the small 
species peculiar to the Cape ; th&'pumila of the Sy sterna Katurcv. 
This reptile is supposed to be always found of the same colour 
with the body on which it may happen to rest. Though in general 
this perhaps may be the case, yet the rule does not always hold 
good. I have seen it remain black for many minutes on a white 
ground, and white when placed upon a black hat. Previous to its 
assuming a change of colour, it makes a long inspiration, the body 
swelling out to twice its usual size ; and, as this inflation subsides, 
the change of colour gTadually takes place. The only permanent 
marks are two small dark lines passing along the sides. The 
cameleons are characterised from the rest of the lizard tribe by 
their perching on the extremities of the branches of shrubby 
plants, from whence, holding themselves fast by their prehensile 
tails, they with their outstretched -tongue catch the passing flies. 
Hence seems to have originated the idea that this class of reptiles 
live upon ctir” {Barroiv's Travels in Southern Africa^ 2nd edit. 
1806, vol. i. p. 261). 

1695. NOTE ON THE HONEY-BIRI), OR INDICATOR. 

See an interesting account of this in Barrow’s Travels in 
Southern Africa, 4to, 2nd edit. 1816, vol. i. pp. 279, 280). He 
says it is a small brownish bird, nothing remarkable in its ap- 
pearance, of the cuckoo genus, to which naturalists have given 
the specific name of Indicator from its pointing out and dis- 
covering by a chirping and whistling noise, the nests of bees ; it 
is called by the farmers the honey-bird,” &c. &c. Barrow adds. 
By the like conduct, it is also said to indicate with equal cer- 
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tainty the dens of lions, tigers, and other beasts of prey and 
noxious animals.” 

It is found in Ceylon (see PercivaVs Account of Ceylon^ 2nd 
edit. 4to, 1805, pp. 306, 307). 

1696. NOTE ON THE PUNISHMENT OE ADULTEHT. 

Barrow {Travels in Southern Africa^ 4to, 1806, 2nd edit. vol. i, 
p. 160) says that among the Kaffirs ^Hhe punishment is a fine, 
and if the man chooses it, the dismissal of his wife ; but should a 
husband surprise his wife in the act of adultery, the law would 
justify him in putting the parties to death.” Mungo Park 
{Travels^ 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 451) says, “ When adultery occurs, 
it is generally left to the option of the person injured, either 
to sell the culprit, or accept su-ch a ransom for him as he 
may think equivalent to the injury lie has sustained.” Among 
the Fantees “ the adulterer is compelled to pay the original 
price for which the adulteress was purchased by her husband, 
and the culprit then takes the woman to himself” {Dun-- 
can^s Western Africa^ 8vo, 1847, i. 78, 79); but at Whydah 
the punishment is much severer (p. 141). Among the Shangalla 
it ^‘is punished with death” {Saifs Voyage to Abyssinia^ 

1814, p. 379). 

According to Niebuhr {Description de fArabie, Amsterdam, 

1774, 4to, p. 34), the injured husband is not allowed to kill his 
wife, but her relations may, it being considered that they are 
more dishonoured by the crime than is her husband. 

In Bomou it is punished by the death of both parties fsee 
Denham and Clapperton^s Africa^ 1826, 4to, p. 319). 

In Otaheite it is not otherwise punished than by a few hard 
words, or perhaps by a slight beating” {Goolfs Voyages^ 8vo, 

1821, vol. i. p. 206), but (at p. 242) he says, “if the parties are 
caught in the fact, it is sometimes punished with death.” In 
New Zealand, both the lover and the adultress are generally put 
to death (see Earlds New Zealand^ 8vo, 1832, pp. 82, 83). 

In Dahomey, “the laws are very strict; treason, murder, 
adultery, cowardice, and theft, are punishable with death” 
{Dahomey and the Dahomans^ by Fredemck E, Forbes^ 8vo, 1851, 
vol. i. p. 26). 

1697. NOTE ON THE WOESHIP, ET:C., OF THE MOON. 

“ The only chronology of the Kaffirs is kept by the moon, and Se? also 
is registered by notches in pieces of wood ” {Barrow's Travels in 
Southern Africa, 2rLd edit. 4to, 1806, vol. i. p. 171). 171^; 
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The Namaguas say “ that the moon had tald to mankind that> 
we must die, and not become alive again, that is the reason that 
when the moon is dark, we sometimes become ill ” {^lissioncmj 
Labours in Southern Africa^ by Robert Moffat^ London, 8vo, 
1842, p. 12) : and see at p. 260 Moffat’s remarks on the refreshing 
beauty of an African moon. He adds (p. 337) that among the 
Bechuanas “the vague though universal notion prevails, when 
the moon is eclipsed, that a great chief has died.” Mungo Park 
{Travels^ 8vo, 1817, vol. i. pp. 412, 413) says that he frequently 
put questions to the Africans respecting what became of the 
sun during the night, &c. ; but found they considered the ques- 
tion as very childish, . . . The moon, by varying her form, 
has more attracted their attention. On the first appearance of 
the new moon, which they look upon as being newly created, the 
Pagan natives, as well as Mahomedans, say a short prayer ; and 
this seems to be the only visible adoration which the Kaffirs offer 
up to the Supreme Being. ... At the conclusion they spit upon 
their hands and rub them on their faces. This seems nearly the 
same ceremony which prevailed among the heathens in the days 
of Job (chap. xxsi. verses 26-28).” Bruce {Travels^ Edinburgh, 
4to, 1790, vol. iv. pp. 420, 421) found near Sennaar some Pagan 
Nuba, who “pay adoration to the moon. , They testify great 
joy by motions of their feet and hands, at the first appearance of 
the new moon. I never saw them pay any attention to the sun 
either rising or setting.” Duncan {Travels in Western Africa^ 
8vo, 3 847, vol. i. p. 219) says that, in Abomey, “ all reckoning is 
by the moon.” Clapperton {Second Expedition^ 1829, 4to, 
p. 180) says that at Koolfu, This night the new moon was seen, 
and Mahommedans joined in the cry of joy.” Borlase {Antiquities 
of Cormvall^ London, 1769, p. 61) supposes that the worship of 
the moon being performed in the night, “ introduced every kind 
of pollution, which the day in some measure would have shamed.” 
Prichard {Analysis of Egyptian Mythology^ 8yo^ 1838, pp. 136- 
138) has collected some proofs of the general superstition that 
things prospered more at the full moon than when the moon was 
waning ; and he supposes that Boubastis, or the Egyptian Diana, 
signified the beneficent influence exercised by the moon over 
pregnant women. See also p. 156 for the opinions of the Grreen- 
landers (see also pp. 371, 372). There is a widely-spread belief 
that the moons and tides influence disease. To this Mrs. Quickly 
alludes in her account Falstafif’s death in Henry V. On this 
subject there are some curious remarks in Southey’s Doctor, edit. 
Warter, 8vo, 1848, pp, 207-209 ; and the danger of a flowing tide 
to the sick is mentioned by Tusser {Five Hundred Points of 
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Hushandry^ edit. Mavor, 1812, p. xl. The Otaheitans, in speak- 
ing of time either past or to come, never used any term hut 
Malama, which signifies moon,” but they are acquainted with the 
solar year {Gooh^s Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, voL i. p. 22o). ‘‘The 
Arabs alone, who practise neither agriculture nor navigation, 
have a year depending upon the moon only, and borrow the 
word from other languages when they speak of the solar year ” 
{WheioelVs History of the Inductive Sciences^ 8vo, 1847, vol. i. 
p. 125). 


1698. NOTE ON LOCUSTS. 

In South Africa they are most abundant, and no effort can 
drive them away (see Barrow's Travels in Southern Africa^ 2nd 
edit. 4to, 1806, vol. i. p. 196, 203, 258). At p. 212 he mentions 
“ an area of sixteen or eighteen hundred square miles, where the 
whole surface of the ground might literally be said to be covered 
with them. The water of the river was scarcely visible on account 
of the dead carcases that floated on the surface, which had 
perished in the attempt to devour the reeds that were growing 
in the water” (see also pp. 213, 214, 355). At vol. i. p. 211, 
Barrow mentions having seen “the locust-eater, a species of 
thrush which is only met with in places where the migrating 
locust frequents.” 

Mungo Park {Travels in Africa^ 8vo, ISIT, vol. i. p. 175) ob- 
served on the road to Sampaka, “ immense quantities of locusts ; 
the trees were quite black with them.” Sampaka is in long, 6° W. 
lat. 16° 10' ]Sr. See also Duncan’s Travels in Western Africa, 8vo, 
1847, vol. i. pp. 132, 213, 214. 

See Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, &c., Amsterdam, 1774, 
pp. 55-65. He seems inclined (pp. 57, 58), on the authority of 
Eoesel, to think that locusts are not fit for food. See Niebuhr, 
Description de I’Arabie (Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 148-155). 
He says (p. 148), they are not so numerous in the east as is gene- 
rally supposed. He mentions (p. 151) the common practice of 
eating locusts. See Moffat’s Missionary Labours in Southern 
Africa, 8vo, 1842, pp. 447-450. He says (p. 449), “They are, on 
the whole, not bad food ; . . • when well fed, they are almost as 
good as shrimps.” They are eaten by the Shangalla (see Salts 
Voyage to Abyssinia^ 4to, 1814, p. xxiv. of Appendix). “ They 
are sold in the markets of Yembo, and'also at Jeddah,” and “ one 
sort of them is considered wholesome and nutritious food ” ( WelU 
steds Travels m Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. p. 222). ^‘The 
natives of Bornou eat locusts with avidity ” {Denham and Glajo- 
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perton^s Africa^ 1826, 4to5 p. 320, and see Clapperton^s Second 
Expedition^ 1829, 4to5 p. 323). 

1699. NOTE ON IKON. 

Barrow (^Travels in Southern Africa^ 2nd edit. 4to5 18O65 i. 
p. 182) says, There is scarcely a mountain in Africa that does 
not produce iron ores, and ochres are everywhere found in the 
greatest abundance” (see also pp. 287, and vol. ii. pp, 79,80). 
Duncan {Travels in Westei'n Africa^ 8vo, 1847, vol. ii. pp. 130, 
131) says that the hills in the neighbourhood of the river Ofo 
(and particularly near Kasso Kano) abound in iron ; and he adds 
(vol. ii. p. 310) that he saw it in the Kong mountains. Iron is 
found in the neighbourhood of Sofala, on the eastern coast of 
Africa (see Saifs Voyage to Abyssinia^ Lond. 1814, p. 58). In 
the hills of Mandara south of Lake Tchad iron is abundant, but 
it is said that no other metal is found {Denham and Glapperton^s 
Africa^ 4to, 1826, pp. 122, 146, 325). Moffat {Southern Africa^ 
8vo, 1842, p. 494) says, “The Bechuanas display much ingenuity 
in the manipulation of iron instruments;” and for the general 
abundance of iron see p. 584. Niebuhr {DeseHption de V Arabic^ 
Amsterdam, 1774, p. 124) expresses his surprise that the Greeks 
should complain of the deficiency of iron in Arabia Felix, “ car 
il y en a encore aujourd’hui des mines exploitees dans le district 
de Saade.” In 1599 Nashe says, “ As for iron about Isenborough 
and other places of Germany, they have quadruple the store that 
we have” {Rarleian Miscellany^ edit. Park, vi. 159). And in 
1581, Stafford, enumerating the commodities we imported, men- 
tions among them “yron” {Brief Conceipt of English Policy^ 
in Harleian Miscellany^ ix. 147). Indeed, he speaks of our being 
entirely dependent on foreign countries for iron (pp. 154, 157, 
158, 165, 168), and (at p. 165), “steele we have none at all.” 

1700. ACCOUNT or THE EAIN-MAXEKS OE SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

For an account of them see Moffat’s Missionary Labours in 
Southern Africa, 8vo, 1842, pp. 305-325. He says (p. 306) that 
among the Bechuanas “the rain-maker possesses an influence 
over the minds of the people superior even to that of their 
king, who is likewise compelled to yield to the dictates of this 
arch-official.” He mentions (p. 309) an instance where the 
Bechuanas, “after years 7)f drought, sent for a rain-maker of 
renown from the Bahurutsi tribe, two hundred miles north-east 
of the Kuruman station.” He says (p. 325), “ It is a remark- 
able fact that a rain-maker seldom dies a natural death. . . . 
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There is not one tribe who have not embrued their hands in 
the blood of these impostors, whom they first adore, then curse, 
and lastly destroy.” Moffat (see p, 468), when holding forth 
one day on divine subjects,” was interrupted by the pertinent 
question, “ Art thou a rain-maker ? ” 

1. Lord Karnes {Sketches of the History of Men^ vol. iv. p. 252, 
Edinburgh, 1788, 8vo) says the Kamtschat khans say rain is some 
deity pissing upon them, and they imagine the rainbow to be a 
party-coloured garment put on by him in preparing for that 
operation. The Arabs also have their rain-makers ; an account 
of one of them is given by Niebuhr, Description de I’Arabie, 
Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 237, 238. 

1701. AMONG THE BECHTJANAS, KIDNEYS ARE ONLY EATEN BY THE 

AGED. 

Moffat {Missionary Labours in Southern Africa^ 8vo, 1842, 
p, 353) in a great Bechuana assembly heard one of the orators 
say to the old men, Be silent, ye kidney eaters, ye who are of 
no further use but to hang about for kidneys when an ox is 
slaughtered ! ” In a note on this passage Moffat says, “ Kidneys 
are eaten only by the aged, and young people will not taste them 
on any account, from the superstitious idea that they can have no 
children if they do so.” 

1702. HYENAS ARE FOND OF HUMAN FLESH. 

One night we heard a woman screaming in the to'wn, and 
on enquiring in the morning, found that a hyena had carried 
away her child, which had happened to wander a few yards from 
the door. ... We were informed that such occurrences were 
very common. ... As these animals were thus accustomed to 
gorge themselves with human flesh, it becomes exceedingly 
dangerous to pass the night in the open fields, particularly on 
the confines of a town. . . . One evening we found three children 
who had been drawing water closely pursued by hyenas, which 
were on the point of seizing them” {Moffafs Missionary Labours 
in Southern AfHca, 8vo, 1842, pp. 400, 401). 

1. Bruce {Travels, Edinburgh, 1790, vol. ii. p. 19) says, “ It is 
always believed by every individual Abyssinian that the number 
of hyenas the smell of carrion bring's into the city of Grondar 
every night are the Palasha from the "^neighbouring mountains, 
transformed by the effect and for the purposes of enchantment ” 
(see also vol, iv. p. 83, and vol. v. p. 109). He says (vol. iii. p. 171), 
The hyena of this country is a different species from those I had 
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See al-so 
A^T. 1636. 


seen in Europe, which had been brought from Asia or America.” 
2. See further Art. 1751. 3. Salt {Voyage to Abyssinia^ 4to5 
1814, pp. 426, 427) mentions the superstition respecting hyenas, 
but seems to say that the Abyssinians think that the power of 
transformation is only possessed by workers in iron, 4. In an 
Icelandic legend of the twelfth century, it is said that the oppo- 
nents of St. Patrick in Iceland were compelled to become wild 
beasts, and that their descendants “ every seven years undergo 
this metamorphosis ” {Antiquarian Repertory^ vol. iv. p. 630). 
In the middle of the seventeenth century some of the Prussian 
peasants would go into the woods and fancy themselves wolves 
(see Reresby^s Travels and Memoirs^ 8vo, 1831, p. 141. 

rjOJ. NOTE ON THE BELIEF, ETC., IN THE RESURRECTION. 

Moffat {Missiona'i!^ Lahoivrs in the South of Africa^ 8vo, 1842, 
pp. 404, 405) details a conversation he had with Makaba, which 
shows how much this dogma offended the untutored intellect of 
the Africans (see also p. 245). Mungo Park {Travels in Africa^ 
8vo, 1817, vol, i. p. 415), speaking of the negroes, says, “ I have 
conversed with all ranks and conditions upon the subject of their 
faith, and can pronounce without the smallest shadow of doubt, 
that the belief of one Grod, and of a future state of reward and 
punishment is entire and universal among them.” The Fantees 
often bury ornaments belonging to the dead with them {Duncan^s 
Western Africa^ 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 27), and the Dahomans 
believe in the separate existence of the soul (i. 125, 126), and in 

the great Fetish ” (ii. 246). 

Milman {History of Christianity, 8vo, 1840, vol. i. pp, 75, 76) 
observes that there is much difficulty in deciding on the opinion 
of the earlier J ews on this point ; but that it is clear from various 
passages in Daniel and Ezekiel, that the later Jews believed “in 
a final resurrection.” He adds, what is well worthy of remark, 
“ This belief appears, however, in its more perfect development 
soon after the return from the Captivity” (i.e. after the Jews had 
become acquainted with eastern philosophy). We find in 2 Macca- 
bees (xii. 44) a solemn ceremony performed for the dead,” and 
from henceforth the doctrine of the resurrection becomes the 
great point of contention between the Saddueees and Pharisees, 
and even Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) was struck with the effect of this 
opinion on the J ews.” JVBlman proceeds to remark, on the autho- 
rity of Hyde, Beausobre, Klenker, and Gresenius, that “ in the 
Zoroastrian religions a resurrection holds a place no less promi- 
nent than in the later Jewish belief.” See Art. 1814. Tertul- 
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Han (Ad Uxorem, cap. i.) says that in the future world there will 
he no distinction of sexes; and yet he says (Ad Grent. lib. i. 
capp. xviii. xix.) that the resurrection will be effected by uniting 
the soul with the same body. In Apol. cap. 48, he again affirms the 
general resurrection of the body. So also in De Eesur. Carnis, where 
he, however, adds that our body, though it will still be by nature 
passible, will receive the gift of impassibility (see Ceillier^ 
tome ii. pp. 391, 411, 426, 452, 455). 

Saint Hippolyte, in the third century, wrote on the resurrec- 
tion of the body. A fragment of his work remains (see Hist Lit. 
de la France^ tome i. part. i. p. 381, and pp. 389, 398); and the 
resurrection of the body is asserted by Irenasus {Hist Lit tome i. 
pt. i. p. 333). 

1704. FATNESS CONSIDEEEI) IN WESTERN AFRICA A BEAUTT. ^ 

For proof of this see Laird and Oldfield’s Narrative of an Ex- 
pedition into the Interior of Africa by the Niger, 8vo, 1837, vol.i. 
pp. 91, 206, 385. It is even customary (vol. i. p. 202) on state 
occasions, “ for the king and his attendants to puff themselves 
out to a ridiculous size with cotton wadding” (see also p. 227). 
The same opinion is held by the Moors at Benowm in N, lat. 16® 
10', W. long 6® 55' (see Park's Travels in Africa^ Svo, 1817, 
vol. i. p. 201), and the Moorish mothers fatten their daughters 
by compelling them “ to devour a great quantity of kouskous, 
and drink a large bowl of camel’s milk every morning’' (pp. 229, 
230). Duncan {Western Africa^ Svo, 1847, vol. i. p. 99) mentions 
that the inhabitants of Popoe have the same standard of beauty. 
Bruce {Travels^ 4to, 1790, vol. iv. p. 448), at Sennaar, saw the 
king’s favourite wife ; she was about six feet high, and corpu- 
lent beyond all proportion.” “ Lai*ge bellies and large heads are 
indispensable for those who serve the court of Bornou” (see 
Denham cmd Glapperton's Africa^ 1826, 4to, p. 78). M. Sou- 
vestre {Les Berniers Bretons^ Paris, 1843, p. 302) says, “En 
Bretagne aux yeux des paysans, la corpulence est une grande 
beaute ; c’est un signe de distinction, de richesse, de loisir, comme 
chez nous, dans la classe elevee, le potele des mains et la blancheur 
du visage.” 

But it would appear that the natives of Southern Africa are of 
a different opinion. Moffat {Missionary Labours in Southern 
Africa^ Svo, 1842, p. 249) says, “I have even heard the king, if 
we may call him such, inveighed against for making women his 
senators, and his wife prime minister, while the audience were 
requested to look^ at his body, and see if he were not getting 
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too corpulent, a sure indication that his mind was little exercised 
in anxieties about the welfare of his people.” 

1705. IS WEEPINO CONSIDEEED HONORABLE AND MANLY AMONG 
BARBARIANS ? 

I have seen it so stated, I think, by Lessing. But see Moffat’s 
Missionary Labours in Southern Africa, Svo, 184:2. He says 
(p. 496), ^^To see females weep was nothing extraordinary; it 
was, according to Bechuana notions, their province, and theirs 
alone. Men could not weep. After having by the rite of circum- 
cision become men, they scorned to shed a tear.” 

The Otaheitan men seem by no means ashame,d of weeping (see 
Cookes Voyages^ Svo, 1821, vol. i. pp. 106, 116). Eoussel {Sys- 
thne de la Femme,, Paris, 1845, p. 69), wishes to account for the 
tears of women by the inferior consistency of their organs. 
Lawrence {Lectures on Man^ 8vo, 1844, p. 161) says, “That 
many animals besides man secrete tears is well known, but 
whether they weep from grief is doubtful.” Archdeacon Hare 
says that our “ consciousness of a sinful natm'e ” makes us un- 
willing to expose the naked form and to weep ; while the ancients, 
not having that consciousness, had no such reluctance {Haris 
Guesses at Truths first series, pp. 162, 163, 3rd edit. 8vo, 1847). 

1706. NUMERALS WHICH FROM ONE TO TEN HAVE DIFFERENT ROOTS. 

Berber. — “ Ouan, thenat, kerad, quouz, summus, sedis, set, tern, 
dza, meraoua ” {Priohard^s Researches into Physical History of 
Mankind^ 3rd edit. 1837, vol. ii, p. 39). 

Shillah. — “ Yean ; seen ; crat ; koost ; summost, suth ; eart ; 
sad; tempt; tzan; marrooo” {PHcharcVs Researches^ vol. ii. 
p. 39, 3rd edit. Svo, 1837). 

Barabra. — “ Warum, owum, tosk, kemsou, didjou, gordjou, 
koldodou, idou, iskodou, dimnou” {Prichard^s Researches, vol. ii. 
p. 39, 8vo, 1837). 

Amhara. — “ And, quillet, sost, arrut, aumist, sedist, subhat, 
semint, zetti, assir” {PHchards Researches, vol. ii. p. 39, 3rd 
edit. Svo, 1837). 

Mandingo. — “ Killin, foola, sabba, nam, looloo, woro, orouglo, 
sie, conunta, tang” {ParPs Travels in Africa, 8vo, 1817, vol. i. 

p. 26). 

Serawoollies. — “ Barri, fillo, sicco, narrato, karrago, toomo, 
nero, sego, kabbo, tamo” {ParPs Travels in Africa, Svo, 1817, 
vol. i. p. 96). 
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See some interesting remarks on numerals in Prichard's Physical 
History of Mankind, voL v. pp. 344-352. 

J707. NUMERALS WHICH FROM ONE TO TEN HAYE NOT DIFFERENT 

ROOTS. 

Feloop. — “Enory, sickaba or cookaba, sisajee, sibakeer, footuck, 
footuck-enory, footuck-cookaba, footuck-sisajee, footuck-sibakeer, 
sibankonyen ” {Mungo Travels in Africa^ Svo, 1817, vol.i. 
pp. 8, 9). 

Jaloff. — “Wean, yar, yat, yanet, judom, judom wean, judom 
yar, judom yat, jndom yanet, fook. Eleven is fook ang wean” 
{Parkis Travels in AfHca^ 8vo, 1817, voL i. p. 24). 

Foulahs, — “ Gro, deddee, teettee, nee, jouee, jego, jedeedee, je 
teetee, jeeo nee, sappo” {Park's Travels in Africa^ 8vo, 1817, 
vol. i. p. 90). 

Manna, — “ Kidding, fidding, sarra, nani, soolo, seni, soolo ma 
Adding, soolo ma sarra, soolo ma nani, nuff” {Park's Travels in 
Africa^ 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 512). 

1708. THE HIPPOPOTAMUS OF WESTERN AFRICA. 

“ The Grambia abounds with fish. ... At the entrance from 
the sea, sharks are found in great abundance, and higher up alli- 
gators and the hippopotamus or river horse are very numerous. 
The latter might with more propriety be called the river elephant, 
being of an enormous and unwieldy bulk ; and his teeth furnish 
good ivory. This animal is amphibious, with short and thick 
legs, and cloven hoofs ; it feeds on grass and such shrubs 
as the banks of the river afford, boughs of trees, &c., seldom 
venturing far from the water, in which it seeks refuge on hearing 
the approach of men. I have seen many, and always found them 
of a timid and inoffensive disposition ” {Park's Travels into the 
Interior Districts of Africa^ 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 9). 

Very common in Abyssinia {Bruce's Travels^ 4to, 1790, vol. iii. 
p. 161 ; vol. V. p. 85). Their skulls are impervious to leaden 
balls. They cannot remain under water more than five or six 
minutes at a time (see Salt's Voyage to Abyssinia^ 1814, 4to, 
p. 356). They are numerous in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Tchad {Denham and Glapperton's Africa^ 1826, 4to, pp. 154, 
162, 176). The natives consider its flesh a great delicacy” 
(pp. 177, 320). Denham mentions (p. 177) an anecdote showing 
its sensibility to music. 


Sec also 
Art. 1714. 
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1709. ACCOUNT OP THE SHEA, OE TEEE BUTTEE, OF THE WESTEEN 

AFEICANS. 

See Mungo Park's Travels in Africa, Lond. 8vo, 1817. He 
says (voL i. p. 38), a commodity called shea-towloii^ which, lit- 
erally translated means tree-^buUer. This commodity is extracted 
by means of boiling-water, from the kernel of a nut, as will be 
more particularly described hereafter ; it has the consistence and 
appearance of butter, and is in truth an admirable substitute for 
it. It forms an important article in the food of the natives, and 
serves also for every domestic purpose in which oil would other- 
wise be used. The demand for it is therefore very great.” At 
vol. i. pp. 306, 307, he says, “The shea trees grow in great 
abundance all over this part of Bambarra. They are not planted 
by the natives, but are found growing naturally in the woods ; 
and, in clearing woodland for cultivation, every tree is cut down 
but the shea. The tree itself very much resembles the American 
oak ; and the fruit, from the kernel of which, being first dried in 
the sun, the butter is prepared by boiling the kernel in water, 
has somewhat the appearance of a Spanish olive. This kernel is 
enveloped in a sweet pulp, under a thin green rind; and the 
butter produced from it, besides the advantage of keeping the 
whole year without salt, is whiter, firmer, and, to my palate, of a 
richer flavour than the best butter I ever tasted made from covfs 
milh. The growth and preparation of this commodity seem to be 
among the first objects of African industry in this and the neigh- 
bouring states ; and it constitutes a main article of their inland 
commerce.” For a fuller description, see Duncan’s Western 
Africa, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. pp. 286-288, and Clapperton’s Second 
Expedition, 1829, 4to, p. 30. 

Park says (vol. i. p, 533), “ On the morning of the 26th, as we 
departed from Tambacunda, Haifa observed to me that there were 
no shea trees farther to the westward than this town” (Tam- 
bacunda, according to Park’s map, is in 10'’ 30' W. long, and 
13° 30' N. lat.) But Park was misinformed, for in his subsequent 
Journey {Travels^ vol. ii. p. 52), he “saw the fruit shea trees in a 
valley about three miles east of Sibikillin.” This was a little to 
the west of Badoo, and he says (p. 54), that “ Tambacunda is 
about four miles east of Badoo.” Park says (vol. i, p. 534), “ The 
appearance of the fruit evidently places the shea trees in the 
natural order of Sapotae, and it has some resemblance to the 
madhuca tree, described by Lieutenant Charles Hamilton in the 
Asiatic Eesearches, vol. i. p. 300.” Duncan {Travels m Western 
Africa^ Svo, 1847, vol. i. pp, 285, 286) says that in the Dahomey 
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territories it is burnt as soon as it appears, only enough being 
permitted to supply the country with it as a medicine (see also 
vol. ii. p. 8 ; but see pp. 120, 218, 256). 

1710. IN WESTERN AERICA SALT IS YERT RARE AND VALUABLE. 

See Park’s Travels in Africa, 8vo, 1817. He says (vol. i. p. 38). 
“In payment of these articles the maritime states supply the 
interior countries with salt, a scarce and valuable commodity, as I 
frequently and painfully experienced in the course of my journey. 
Considerable quantities of this article, however, are also supplied 
to the inland natives by the Moors, who obtain it from the salt 
pits in the Great Desert, and receive in return corn, cotton cloth, 
and slaves.” And at (p, 92) he mentions “ the great scarcity of 
salt.” He says (vol. i. p. 425), In the interior countries the 
greatest of all luxuries is salt. It would appear strange to a 
European to see a child suck a piece of rock-salt as if it were sugar. 
This, however, I have frequently seen, although in the inland 
parts the poorer class of inhabitants are so very rarely indulged 
with this precious article, that to say a man eats salt luith his 
victuals is the same as saying he is a rich man. I have myself 
suffered great inconvenience from the scarcity of this article. 
The long use of vegetable food creates so painful a longing for 
salt, that no words can sufficiently describe it.” At vol. i. p, 463, 
“ The value of salt at Kammaha is very great. One slab, about 
two feet and a half in length, fourteen inches in breadth, and two 
inches in thickness, will sometimes sell for about two pounds ten 
shillings sterling, and from 35s. to 21. may be considered as the 
common price. 

1. Duncan {Travels in Western Africa^ 8vo, 1847, vol. i.p. 190) 
says that salt is made in great abundance at Whydah, and forms 
one of the principal articles of trade, and is transported to a 
great distance into the interior.” He adds (vol. ii. p. 154) that 
at Gooba “ salt is sold, but at a very high price, though of a very 
coarse and dirty description.” 2. The Egyptians considered it 
impure {Prichard^s Egyptian Mythology^ p. 393). 3. Between 

Moorzuk in Fezzan, and Kouka on Lake Tchad, it is so abundant 
as to make it highly probable that all this vast country was once 
a salt ocean ” {Denham and Glapperton's Travels m Africa, 4to, 
1826, p. 24, and see pp. 1, 27); and yet when Denham went to 
Loogun, which is not more than a hundred miles south of Lake 
Tchad, he found “ salt scarcely known, and therefore not eaten 
with any of their meals” (p. 234). Indeed it is scarcely known 
at Bornou (p. 317), nor at Loggun, east end of Lake Tchad 
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(p. 245) ; and, on tlie abundance of salt “ in the variegated sand 
all over the central part of Northern Africa see the remarks of 
Konig in Appendix to Denham, pp. 251, 252. 

17 1 1 . WHITE CONSIDEEED BY MANS' NATIONS A FAVOtTBABLE 

COLOUE. 

SoenTso See Mungo Park, Travels in Africa, 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 106. 

Art. 1577. ^ negro that the spirits of the woods were a 

powerful race of beings of a white colour with long flowing hair,” 
and (at p. 129) he says, “The king sent me in return a large 
white bullock ; the sight of this animal quite delighted my at- 
tendants, not so much on account of its bulk as of its being of a 
white colour, which is considered as a particular mark of favour.” 
Park, when confined at Benowm (lat. 16® 10' N. long. 6® 50' W.), 
observed of the Moorish king that “ he had a larger tent than 
any other person, Avith a white cloth over it.” See also vol. i. 
p. 282, where he says that when at Diuggee, an old Foulah who 
had treated him with hospitality begged for a lock of his hair. 
“ He had been told, he said, that white men’s hair made a saphie, 
that would give to the possessor all the knowledge of white 
men.” 

Duncan {Travels in Westeii^ Africa, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 93) 
says that at Aliguay the fetish woman, on state occasions, “ has 
her body whitewashed with a very fine lime, manufactured from 
the oyster shell.” And (at p. 174) he mentions the custom of 
indicating the approach to. a fetish house by “ two sticks stuck 
up on each side of the path, with a small piece of ^vh^te cotton 
rag on the top of each.” 

Bruce {Travels, Edinburgh, 4to5 1790, vol. iii. p. 13) says that 
when he was at Marsuah, Achmet visited him, “ dressed all in 
white,” &c. “ This species of dress did not in any way suit his 

shape or size, but it seems he meant to be in gala.” • He also says 
(vol. iv. p. 431) that when in Sennaar, he saw “ four men dressed 
in white cotton shirts, with a white shawl covering their heads 
and part of their face, by which it was known that they were 
religious men, or men of learning, or of the law.” 

The Egyptian priests used to be dressed in white (see the quo- 
tation from Porphyry in Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 
1838, p. 394). 

1713. IN WESTEBN AFBSCA A CHILD WHEN NAMED HAS ITS HEAD 

SHAVED. 

“ A child is named when it is seven or eight days old. The 
ceremony commences by shaving the child’s head. . . . During 
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my stay at Kamalia, I was present at four different feasts of this 
kind, and the ceremony was the same in each, whether the child 
belonged to a Bushreen or a Kafir. The schoolmaster, who offici- 
ated as priest on these occasions, and who is necessarily a Bush- 
reen, first said a long prayer, . . . After this a second prayer, 
and when this prayer was ended he whispered a few sentences in 
the child’s ear, and spit three times in its face ; after which he 
pronounced its name aloud, and returned the infant to the mother ” 
{PavKs Travels in the Interior of Africa^ Svo, 1817, vol. i. 
pp. 409, 410). 

1714. NOTE ON IYOUT. 

See Mungo Park’s Travels, Svo, 1817, vol. i. pp. 465-472. He 
says (p. 467), ‘‘The greater part of the ivory which is sold on the 
Gramhia and Senegal rivers is brought from the interior country.” 
He observes (p. 468) that “ scattered teeth are frequently picked 
up in the woods,” which arises from his breaking them in masti- 
cating some roots. Park says (p. 472), “The quantity of ivory 
collected in this part of Africa is not so great, nor are the teeth 
in general so large as in the countries nearer the line ; few of them 
weigh more than eighty or one hundred pounds.” 

See also Art. 1708. 


1715. THE LOTUS VERY COMMON IN WESTERN AFRICA. 

“ The lotus is very common in all the kingdoms which I visited, 
but is found in the greatest plenty on the sandy soil of Kaarta, 
Ludamar, and the northern parts of Bambarra, where it is one of 
the most common shrubs of the country. I had observed the 
same species at Gambia. The leaves of the desert shrub are, how- 
ever, much smaller, and more resembling in that particular, those 
represented in the engraving given by Desfontaines, in the 
Memoires de I’Academie Eoyale des Sciences, 1788, p. 443. As 
the shrub is found in Tunis, and also in the IN’egro kingdoms, and 
as it furnishes the natives of the latter with a food resembling 
bread, and also with a sweet liquor which is much relished by 
them, there can be little doubt of its being the lotus mentioned 
by Pliny as the food of the Lybian Lotophagi. An army may 
very well have been fed with the bread I have tasted, made of the 
meal of the fruit, as is said by Pliny to have been done in Lybia ; 
and, as the taste of the bread is sweet and agreeable, it is not 
likely that the soldiers would complain'" of it” {Mungo Park's 
Travels^ Svo, 1817, vol. i. pp. 149, 150). 
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1716. NOTE ON THE SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH POWLS AND 
COCKCEOWING, 

Should you have a number of fowls as presents in Dahomey 
(which is mostly the case), and should any one of the cocks crow 
in passing, or while you wait to 'be interrogated by the appointed 
officer, the cock is seized as the king’s property ; or, if more than 
one crow, the offenders, as many as they may be, are seized ” 
{Travels m Western Africa from Wliydahto Adofoodia^ hy John 
Luncan^ 8vo, 1847, voL i. p. 258). Duncan relates an instance 
of this at voL ii. p. 289; and he says (voL i, p. 196) that at 
Whydah, on one particular day, “ all persons who are so inclined 
are permitted to kill all dogs or pigs, as well as fowls, found 
abroad or in the streets.” 

{Voyage to Abyssinia^ 4to, 1814, p. 179) says, “It is a 
singular fact, worthy of particular notice, that the Davakil, as 
well as the Adaist and Somauli, entertain a peculiar prejudice 
against common fowls, the flesh of which is held among them in 
a kind of abhorrence; this may, perhaps, lead to the idea of 
these tribes being sprung from an Egyptian origin ;” and see 
Appendix, p. Isvi. respecting cockcrowing. Bruce {Travels^ 
Edinburgh, 1790, vol. iii. p. 48), speaking of the best diet for 
travellers in Africa, says, “Eice and pillaw are the best food ; 
fowls are very bad ; eggs are worse.” In Bornou “ the domestic 
fowl is common” {Denham and Glapperton^s Africa^ 1826, 4to, 
p. 320), and, on the borders of Lake Tchad, “ Gruinea-fowls were 
in flocks of eighty or a hundred” (p. 51). In Britanny, supersti- 
tious ideas are associated with cockcrowing (see Souvestre^ Les 
Demurs Bretons^ Paris, 1843, p. 113). 

1717. NOTE ON THE WORSHIP OE THE SUN. 

See also Duncan {Travels in Western Africa^ 8vo, 1847, vol, ii. p. 288) 
Art. 1673 . g^yg that it is considered etiquette for a stranger visiting at 
Abomey, to “ arrive and depart from the capital as nearly as pos- 
sible when the sun is at its meridian;” but Duncan says (vol. i. 
p. 219) that at Abomey “ all reckoning is by the moon.” 

“ The Abyssinians, like the ancient Egyptians, their first 
colony, in computing their time, have continued the use of the 
solar year. Diodorus Siculus says, ^They do not reckon their 
time hj the moon, but ^cording to the sun ’ ” {Bruces Travels^ 
4to, 1790, vol. iii. p. 350). 

“ The Mexicans had even made advancement in science, and 
had a solar year, with intercalations more accurately calculated 
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than that of the Greeks and Eomans ” {PHchai^cPs Physical His^ 
toi'y of Mankind^ v. 323). 

1718. OYSTERS GEOWINa ON TREES. 

Duncan {Travels in Western Africa^ Svo, 1847, vol. i. p. 112), 
when near Whydah, says, “ I had often heard of oysters growing 
on trees, but could never before give credit to such information. 

Here, however, I had ocular demonstration of the fact ; the roots 
of the trees (and as high on the stems as the water rises) being 
covered with thousands of oysters, as well as the bed of the river 
for several miles. Some of them were of enormous size, but they 
have not the delicious flavour of the Tham-es oysters.” 

1719. NOTE ON SUPERSTITIONS RESPECTING FRIDAY AND OTHER 

DAYS. 

Duncan {Travels in Western Africa, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 193) See also 
says that no native of Whydah will take possession of a new igss. 
house on a Friday or Tuesday, “ both those days being reckoned 
unlucky.” 

Niebuhr {Description d& PArabie, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, p. 1 1 3) 
says, “Les Mahometans parlent beaucoup des jours heureux et 
malheureux. Selon la regie generale, si je m’en souviens bien, 
les lundis, les jeudis, et les samedis sont regardes comme des 
jours heureux pour se mettre en voyage,” 

The only thing, it is said, that is hichy on Friday, is to be 
bom on that day (see p. 11 of A Collection of Proverbs and 
Popular Sayings^ by M. A. Denham, Percy Society, 8vo, 1846). 

In France in the sixteenth century Friday was unlucky (see 
Essais de Montaigne, Paris, 8vo, 1843, livre iii. ch. viii. p. 586). 

In 1701 the Spaniards thought both Tuesday and Friday un- 
lucky {Millot, Mem* de Noailles, vol. ii, p. 19, Paris, 1828). 

Hee would choose to be married here on Friday, though it is 
the ordinary day in other quarters of the chui-ch ” {Sinclair's 
Statistical Account of Scotland, xiv. 541, Edinbui’gh, 1795). 

In 1561, ploughmen had roast meat on Sundays and Thursdays 
(see Tusser's Paints of Housewifery, edit. Mavor, 1812, p. 273), 

1720. THE NATIVES OF WHYDAH WILL NOT SLEEP WITH 
THEIR HEADS TOWARDS THE SEA. 

« A singular superstition exists at Whydah in regard to the 
position of the body when asleep. On no account will a native 
sleep with his head towards the sea, nor enter a new house to 
take possession as a dwelling on a Tuesday or Friday, both those 

VOL. II. . L 
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days being reckoned unlucky” {Duncan's Travels in Western 
Africa^ Svo, 1847, vol. i. p. 193). 

1721. NOTE ON THE PELICAN. 

Percival {Account of Ceylon^ 2nd edit. 410, 1805, p. 306) says, 

I have been told that the pelican is a native of this island, but I 
never saw it.” 

Duncan {Western Africa^ 8vo, 1847, vol. ii. p. 139) says that 

close to the town of Zabakano is a lake, supplied partly by a 
small stream, and partly by the heavy rains during the season. 
On this lake were a number of large trees, upon which were the 
nests of the pelican, a great number of which we saw roosting on 
the branches. I had never seen the nest of a pelican on a tree 
since I was in Egga, a town on the bank of the l^iger, where I 
was with the late unfortunate expedition under Captain Trotter.” 

1. Bruce {Travels^ 4to, 1790, vol. i. p, 80) saw on the Nile a 
bird called a pelican.” 2. See Miehaelis, Eecueil de Questions, 
Amsterdam, 1774, p. 223. 3. They are seen at Lake Tchad 

{Denham -and OlappeHon's Africa^ 1826, 4to, p. 46, and Ap- 
pendix, p. 205). 

1723. NOTE ON THE CUSTOM OE SHARPENING TEETH. 

Duncan {Travels in Western Africa^ 8vo, 1847, vol. ii. p. 309) 
says, ^‘On many parts of the west coast they sharpen the two front 
teeth in the upper jaw by filing or grinding off the angles, so as to 
bring them to a narrow point ” (see Tuckeifs Expedition to the 
Zaire^ 4to, 1818, pp. 80, 124, 210). 

1724. WESTERN AFRICANS CONSIDER MONKETS A DELICACY. 

Duncan {Travels in Western Africa^ 8yo, 1847, vol. i. p. 207), 
when 'between Whydaih and Abomey, says, I shot a monkey and 
gave it to my carriers, v^ho considered it a great luxury. I ate a 
piece of his liver, which was very good.” 

•1725. CUSTOM IN WEST AFRICA OF SELECTING CONSTABLES 
FROM DEFORMED PERSONS. 

•^‘It is a singular fact that the state constables in nearly all the 
large towns of the Dahoman Mahee, Fellatah, and Annagoo 
countries are selected from deformed persons” {Duncan's Travels 

in Western A/ 72 ca, '8vo, 1847, vol. ii, p. 230). 

* 

J726. THE AlVUZONSfOF WESTERN AFRICA. 

Duncan {Travels in Western Africa^ 8vo, 1847) has given a 
curious account of the female troops kept by the king of Dahomey, 
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At Abomey he saw them (voL i. pp. 224-227) regularly reviewed 
and says (p. 227), During the day about six thousand women 
soldiers passed successively before the king.” He adds that the 
king’s wives, amounting to six hundred, are ail soldiers. At vol. i. 
p. 240, he says, “ I had, it is true, often heard of the king’s 
female soldiers ; but now I have seen them, all well armed, and 
generally fine strong healthy women, and doubtless capable of 
enduring great fatigue. ... If undertaking a campaign, I should 
prefer the female to the male soldiers of this country.” He says 
(vol. i. p. 260) that they do not hesitate to break through in war 
a very dangerous prickly bush about fifteen feet high.” He 
was present at another of their reviews, and says (vol. ii. p. 282), 
I was certainly much surprised to see the certainty of their 
deadly aim. Although at seventy yards distance, very few missed 
their object ; and I did not observe one who fired wide of a man’s 
body.” 

1727. BRUCE INVENTED THE CAMERA OBSCTJRA. 

While I was providing myself with instruments at London, I 
thought of one which, though in a very small form and imperfect 
state, had been of great entertainment and use to me in former 
travels ; this is called a camera obscura, the idea of which I had 
first taken from the Spectacle de la Hature of the Abbe Yertot. 
But the present was constructed upon my own principles. . . . 
There is now, I see, one carried as a show about the streets, of 
nearly the same dimensions, called a delineator^ made on the 
same principles, and seems to be an exact imitation of mine ” 
Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile^ by James Bruce, Edin- 
burgh, 1790, 4to, vol. i. pp. viii. ix.) 

But Phillips says it was invented by John Baptist Porta, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth or early in the sixteenth century (His- 
toi'y of Cultivated Vegetables, 8vo, 1822, vol. i. p. 200). 

1728. NOTE ON ELEPHANTS. 

Bruce {Travels, Edinburgh, 1790, 4to, vol. i. p. 4) was told, but 
did not believe, that there were elephants in Cyprus. “ But neither 
the elephant nor rhinoceros eat grass ” {Brucds Travels, vol. iv. 
p. 301, and vol. v. pp, 95, 96). Bruce thinks (vol. v. pp. 87, 88) 
that the elephant is mentioned in the Bible as the behemoth, see 
Keightley’s Tales and Popular Fictions, Lond. 1834, pp. 81, 86. 
Elephants are very numerous in the country about Lake Tchad 
(see Denham and Glapperton^s Africa, 1826, 4to, pp, 50, 52, 55, 
87, 88, 89, 158, and in particular p. 320). Denham mentions 
(p. 89) ^‘^one I should suppose sixteen feet high.” He gives 


See also 
Ai?ts. 

1509, 

1510. 
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(pp. 220, 221) tlie dimensions of an elephant which he measured. 
Denham says (p. IdS)^ “ We came upon a herd of elephants, four- 
teen or fifteen in number ; these the negroes made to dance and 
frisk like so many goats, hy beating violently a brass basin with a 
stick.” 


1729. THEBES KETEB HAD A HUNDRED GATES. 

“ From being convinced by the sight of Thebes, which had not 
the appearance of ever having had walls, that the fable of the 
hundred gates mentioned by Homer was mere invention, I was 
led to conjecture what could be the origin of that fable,” &c., 
&c. {Bruce's Travels^ Edinburgh, 1790, 4to, vol. i. p. 136). 

1730. THE EMERALD OP THE ANCIENTS WAS NOT THH SAME 
AS OURS. 

See Bruce’s Travels to discover the Source of the Mle, 4to, 
Edinbm’gh, 1790, vol, i. pp, 204-209. Bruce when at Cosseir 
heard so much of the Mountains of Emeralds ” that he deter- 
mined to visit them. He coasted along from Cosseir, and early 
the ne5± day arrived at the island called Jibbel Siberget, or in 
Arabic Jibbel Ziimvud^ which is just off the coast in lat. 25° 3' N. 
This has been called the Mountain of Emeralds, but, says Bruce 
{p. 206), very much doubt that either Siberget or Zumrud 
ever meant emerald in old times and he thinks that what they 
called so was only a gi'een pellucid crystalline substance, not 
so hard as rock-crystal, a mineral production certainly, but a 
little harder than glass,” of which he found several specimens 
both in the island and on the continent. Bruce says (p. 207) that 
he saio at the foot of the mountain the “ Zumrud Wells, from 
which the ancients are said to have drawn emeralds,” but did not 
descend into them. He, however, picked up some fragments of 
that brittle green crystal which is the siberget and bilui* of 
Ethiopia, perhaps the zumrud, the smaragdus described by Pliny, 
but by no means the emerald known since the discovery of the 
New World, whose first character absolutely defeats its pretension, 
the true Peruvian emerald being equal in hardness to tlie ruby.” 
He says (p. 208), “ Pliny (xxxvii. cap. 5) reckons up twelve kinds 
of emeralds, and names them all by the country where they are 
found. Many have thought the smaragdus to be but a finer kind 
of jasper. Pomet assures us it is a mineral formed in iron, and 
says he had one to which iron ore was sticking. If this was the 
case, the finest emeralds should not come from Peru, where, as far 
as has ever yet been discovered, there is no iron.” He observes 
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f p. 208) that no mine of emeralds has been discovered in the 
East Indies, although “it seems to admit of little doubt that 
there came emeralds from that quarter in the time of the Eomans. 
... It is very natural to suppose that some people of the east 
had a communication and trade with the New World before we 
attempted to share it with them ; and that the emeralds they had 
brought from that quarter were those which came afterwards into 
Eui’ope and were called the Oriental,” “ But,” adds Bruce (p. 209), 
“ what invincibly proves that the ancients and we are not agreed 
as to the same stone is that Theophrastus (TLspl AL6(ov) says 
that in the Egyptian commentaries he saw mention made of an 
emerald four cubits (six feet) long, which was sent as a present to 
their kings ; and in one of the temples of Jupiter in Egypt he 
saw an obelisk sixty feet high, made of four emeralds ; and Eode- 
rick of Toledo informs us that when the Saracens took that city. 
Tank, their chief, had a table of an emerald 365 cubits, or 547-^ 
feet long. The Moorish histories of the invasion of Spain are 
full of such emeralds.” 

Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. p. 311- 

1. Humboldt says {Cosmos^ edit. Otte, 1848, vol. i. p. 262, 
note), “ According to Theophrastus, the stone which he calls 
emerald, and from which large obelisks were cut, must have been 
an imperfect jasper.” 2. See Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, 
Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 200, 201. 3. Niebuhr {Description 

de V Arabic^ Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, p. 125) says “ Je n’ai pas oui 
dire qu’il y avait des emeraudes en Arabie,” 4. Mawe says that 
for more than two hundred years no country has produced 
emeralds except Peru. McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, 8vo, 
1849, p. 576. McCulloch takes it for granted that the Eoman 
smaragdus was the same as our emerald. 

1731. THE POSITION OF THE LAND OF OOSHEN. 

“ I shall suppose that my reader has been sufficiently convinced 
by other authors, that the land of G-oshen where the Israelites 
dwelt in Egypt, was that country lying east of the Nile, and not 
overflowed by it, bounded by the mountains of the Thebaid on the 
south, by the Nile and Mediterranean on the west and north, and 
the Eed Sea and desert of Arabia on the east. It was the Helio- 
politan nome, its capital was On ; from predilection of the letter 
0, common to the Hebrews, they called it Goshen ; but its proper 
name was Geshen^ the Country of Gra'Ss or Pasturage, or of the 
Shepherds, in opposition to the rest of the land, which was sown 
after having been overflowed by the Nile” {Bruce^s Travels j 
Edinburgh, 1790, vol. i. pp. 229, 230). 
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1732. NOTES ON THE EED SEA. 

Bruce {Travels^ Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. i. pp. 228, 229) 
denies that the Eed Sea is higher than the Mediterranean, but 
the only reason he has for his scepticism is “ because it supposes 
the violation of one very material law of nature.” Bruce (vol. i. 
p. 236) says, am of opinion that it certainly derived its name 
from Edom, long and early its powerful master, that word signify- 
ing red in Hebrew. It formerly went by the name of Sea of Edom, 
or Idumaea, since by that of the Eed Sea,” Eespecting the name 
of Suph or Supho given to the Eed Sea, see Michaelis, Eecueil de 
Questions, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 1, 2. Bruce says (vol. i. 
p. 237) I never in my life (and I have seen the whole extent of 
it) saw a weed of any sort in it.” It is sometimes of a very red 
colour, and Salt {Voyage to Abyssinia^ 1814, p. 196) says that the 
effect produced by the red mollusca was so extraordinary that, 
“ the sailors cried out, ^ This is indeed the Eed Sea,’ and the 
boatswain likened it to blood from the shambles.” At all events 
the sea, about some parts of Africa, is red (see T-vbchey's Expedi- 
tion to the Zaire^ 4to, 1818, pp. 60, 84, 263, 264). 

The peculiarly luminous appearance of the Eed Sea is noticed 
by Salt {Voyage to Abyssinia^ Lond. 1814, p. 196) who ascribes it 
to the mollusca. See also Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 1838, 
vol. ii. p. 129. Wellsted {Travels in Arabia^ 8VO5 1838, vol. ii. 
p. 42) says that at Suez formerly the sea was much higher, as 
abundant evidence is everywhere afforded.” W ellsted says (vol. ii. 
p. 300) “ The Eed Sea may be navigated at all seasons, and the 
idea that it is fast filling up is quite chimerical.” He adds 
(vol. ii. pp. 300, 301) that there are no monsoons in the Eed Sea, 

but in reality the wind blows with equal violence from opposite 
quarters at mther extremity ” (and see p. 304). Eespecting the 
fluxes and refluxes of the Eed Sea, which imght have facilitated 
the passage of the Israelites, see Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, 
Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 3-6. 

1733. CETLON FAMOUS FOE EBONT. 

The true ebony, so remarkable for its weight and the polish 
which it takes, is found in great abundance in this island” 
{PercivaVs Accownt of Ceylon^ 2nd edit. 410, 1805, p, 335). 

1734. ETTMOLOUT OF MOCHA. 

“ There are three Mochas. . . . How the meaning of Mocha in 
Ethiopia is prison^ and is pai'ticularly given to these three places, 
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because in any of them a ship is forced to stay or be detained for 
months, till the changing' of the monsoon sets her at liberty to 
pursue her voyage” {Bruce^s Travels^ Edinburgh, 1790, vol. i. 
p. 442). 

1735. NOTE ON THE EERBEES. 

Bruce {Travels^ 1790, vol. i. p. 472) says that Claudian, speak- 
ing of “ ‘ Barbarise pars,’ c&c., means the coimtry between the 
tropic and mountains of Abyssinia ; the Country of Shepherds, 
from herher^ shepherd.” 

See Appendix to Denham and Clapperton’s Africa, 1826, 4to, 

pp. 160, 161. 

1736, EVE WAS, ACCORDING TO THE ARABS, BURIED AT JIDDAH. 

‘‘ Eve, from some accident or other I am not acquainted with, 
died, and was buried on the shore of the Eed Sea at Jiddah. Two 
days journey east from this place her grave of green sods, about 
fifty yards in length, is shown to this day” {Brvuce^s Travels, 
Edinburgh, 1790, 4to, vol. i. p. 510). 

See also Southey’s Doctor, edit. Wai-ter, Svo, 1848, p. 663. 

St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, says that the crime of Eve was 
less than that of Adam, because she was tempted by a superior 
being {Hist. lit. de la France, tome i. part ii. p. 342). 

1737. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LEPROSY AND ELEPHANTIASIS. 

Bruce (Travels, Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. iii. p. 40) describing 
the different diseases of the countries watered by the Eed Sea, 
says The last I shall mention of these endemical diseases, and 
the most terrible of all others that can fall to the lot of man, is 
the elephantiasis, which some have chosen to call the leprosy, or 
Lepra Arabum, though in its appearance and in all its circum- 
stances and stages, it no more resembles the leprosy of Palestine 
(which is, I apprehend, the only leprosy that we know) than it 
does the gout or the dropsy,” &c. Bruce proceeds (pp. 40, 41) to 
mention the points in which the leprosy differs from the elephan- 
tiasis. He says that the latter is not infectious, and not here- 
ditary ; ^Hhe hair too is of its natural colour, not white, yellowish, 
or thin, as in the leprosy ; but so far from it that, though the 
Abyssinians have very rarely hair upon their chin, I have seen 
people apparently in the last stage of elephantiasis, with a very 
good beard of its natural colour.” 

1. Bruce says (vol. iv. p. 484) ^“^The elephantiasis, so common 
in Abyssinia, is not known at Sennaar.” 2. Wellsted says (Travels 
in Arabia, Svo, 1838, vol. i. p. 312 ) 5 “! saw no instances of 
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leprosy in Oman.” 3. See respecting elephantiasis, Michaelis, 
Eecueil de Questions, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 68'-78, no. xxxvi. 
He thinks (p. 70) that Job suffered from this disease. 

1738. MEANING OF ESTHEK. 

“ If I remember right, it is Dr. Pndeaux who says that Esther 
is a Persian word of no signification. I rather think it is Abys- 
sinian, because it has a signification in that language. Eshte, 
the masculine, signifies an agreeable present, and is the proper 
name of which Esther is the fenoiinine ” (^Bruce's Travels^ Edin- 
burgh, 1790, vol. iii. p. 281). 

It is singular that in the middle of the fourteenth century the 
Polish Jews obtained great privileges from “ Casimir the Great, 
ab the instance of Esther, -a Jewess of distinguished beauty with 
whom he was enamoured” (Henderson^ Biblical Researches^ &g. 
in Russia^ 8vo, 1826, p. 222). 

1739. ABYSSINIAN EPACTS INVENTED IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 

“ Scaliger, who has taken great pains upon this confused sub- 
ject, the computation of time in the church of Abyssinia, without 
having succeeded in making it much clearer, tells us, that the 
first use or invention of epacts was not earlier than the time of 
Diocletian, but this is contrary to the positive evidence of Abys- 
sinian history, which says expressly that the epact was invented 
by Demetrius, patriarch of Alexandria (Encom. 12 October, Od. 3, 
tom i. Ann. Alexan. p. m. 363), &c. . . . Now Demetrius was the 
twelfth patriarch of Alexandria, who was elevated about the 190th 
year of Christ” {Bruce^s Travels^ Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. iii. 
p. 352). 


1740. THE ABYSSINIANS THINK HARES UNCLEAN. 

There were a great quantity of hares, which I could make no 
use of, the Abyssinians holding them in abhorrence, as thinking 
them unclean” (Bmce^s Travels^ 4to, 1790, vol. iii. p. 384). 

Moses says that the hare ruminates, but Michaelis {Recueil de 
Questions^ Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 191, 192) gently insinuates 
that he is mistaken. 

1741. IN ABYSSINIA, A ^gLUE SILK THREAD ROUND THE NECK IS 
A MARK OF CHRISTIANITY. 

— “ I thought he was one of his Galla, but then I saw a blue 
silk thread which he had about his neck, which is a badge of 
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Christianity all over Abyssinia, and which a Galla would not 
wear” {Brnoe^s Travels^ Edinburgh, 1790, 4to, vol. iii. p. 510). 

1742. NOTE ON ALEXANDRIA. 

See Bruce’s Travels to discover the Source of the Mle, 4to, 
1790, vol. i. pp. 7-21. He says (p. 13), The tomb of Alexander 
has been talked of as one of the antiquities of this city. Marmol 
(lib. xi. cap. 14, p. 276) says he saw it in the year 1546. . . . 
The thing itself is not probable,” &c. &c. Bruce says (p. 14), 

The building of the present gates and walls, which some have 
thought to be antique, does not seem earlier than the last resto- 
ration in the thirteenth century. Some parts of the gate and 
walls may be of older date,” &c. &c. He observes (p. 15) that 
Ptolemy makes the latitude 30*^ 31', but it really is 31° 11' 32" 
(p. 16). Bruce, who laughs at the idea of Egypt being the gift 
of the Nile, says also (pp. 18-21) that there are no vestiges of the 
increase of land to be found, and that “ Alexandria and its environs 
are part of the desert of Barca, too high to have been overflowed 
by the Nile from any part of its lower branches ; or else there 
would have been no necessity for going so high up as above 
Eosetta to get level enough to bring water down to Alexandria 
by the canaL” 


1743. THE CIVET CAT IN ABYSSINIA. 

Bruce passed through Tcherkin, about fifty miles northward of 
Soudan. He says {Travels^ Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. iv. p. 296), 

In the woods there are many civet cats, but they know not the 
use of them, nor how to extract the civet. The Mahometans only 
are possessed of this art.” See also iv. 436, where Bruce says he 
saw brought to the iing of Sennaar “ a pretty large horn, and in 
it something scented, about as liquid as honey. It was plain that 
civet was a great part of the composition.” 

1. Bruce also says (iv. 476) that the people of Sennaar use 
every day “camel’s grease mixed with civet.” 2. Clapperton’s 
First Journey, p. 102, in Denham and Clapperton’s Africa, 
1826, 4to. 

1744. NOTE ON THE GIRAEEE. 

“ Before leaving Sancaho, I had an opportunity of verifying a 
fact hitherto doubtful in natural history. M. Marselquirl, the 
Swedish traveller, when at Cairo, saw the skins of two giraffes 
stuffed which came from Sennaar, He gives as minute a descrip- 
tion as possible he could, from seeing the skins only ; but says 
nothing about the horns, because I suppose he did not see them ; 
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on which account the doubt remained undecided whether the 
giraffe’s horns were solid as the deer’s and cast every year, or 
whether they were hollow attached to a core or hone, like those 
of sheep, and consequently permanent. The Count of Buffon 
conjectures them to be of this last kind, and so I found them. 
They are twisted in all respects like the horns of an antelope ” 
{BriLce's Travels., Edinburgh, 1790, vol.iv. p. 320). 

Denham says, They are not swift, and unlike any figure of 
them I ever met with ” {Denham and Clapperton^s Africa^ 1826, 
4to, p. 273, and see Appendix, p. 192). 

1745. WHITE, IN MAN, PEEHAPS THE EFFECT OF DISEASE. 

Bruce (^Travelsy 4to, 1790, vol. iv. p. 450) says that the wives 
of the king of Sennaar, upon seeing the whiteness of my skin, 
all gave a loud cry, in token of dislike, and shuddered, seeming 
to consider it rather the effects of disease than natural.” 

1746. THE SKINS OF NEGEO WOMEN VEET COOL. 

The Arabs from choice cohabit only with negro women in the 
hot months of summer, on account of the remarkable coolness of 
their skins, in which they are said to differ from the Arab women; 
but I never saw one black Arab in the kingdom of Sennaar, not- 
withstanding the generality of this intercourse ” (Bruce's Travels^ 
Edinburgh, 4to, 1790, vol. iv. p. 468). 

There seems no doubt that the negroes are very short-lived 
(see Malilms on Population^ 8vo, 1826, 6th edit. vol. i. pp. 145, 
146), but the yellow fever seems to attack Europeans more than 
it does them (Sadler on Population., 1830, vol. i. p. 501). 

1747. NO TIGEES IN AFEICA. 

There are no tigers in Abyssinia, nor, as far as I know, in 
Africa ; it is an Asiatic animal ” (Bruce's Travels., Edinburgh, 
1790, vol. p. 84). 

Bruce also says (vol. v. p. 110), « Tigers there are certainly none 
in Abyssinia ; it is an Asiatic animal. Though there are leopards, 
yet they are but few in number.” 

At Java “There are tigers, it is said, in great abundance” 
(Cook's Voyages, 8vo, 1821, vol.ii. p. 319). 

1748*. NO BEAKS IN AFRICA. 

“ Poncet, on the frontiers of Sennaar, complains that one of his 
mules was bit on the thigh by a bear, though it is well known 
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there never was any animal of the bear kind in that, or, I believe, 
in any other part of Africa” {Bruce's Travels^ Edinbmgh, 1790, 
voL V. p. 110). 

The natives of Kamtchatka -universally assert ” that through 
the winter they “subsist on sucking their paws” {Oooh's Voyages^ 

8vo, 1821, vii. 279), and in Congreve’s Love for Love (act ii. 
scene vii. p. 212 b). Sir Sampson says, “Why was I not a bear, 
that my cubs might have lived upon sucking their paws ?” 

1749. NOTES ON THE EHINOCEHOS. 

See Bruce’s Travels, Edinburgh, 1790, vol. v. pp. 85-107, for 
some interesting remarks on the rhinoceros. He observes (p. 85) 
that there are two species of rhinoceros, the one with one horn 
upon his nose, the other with Uuo horns ; and that the former is 
exclusively an inhabitant of Asia, the latter of Africa. But he 
adds (p. 86), “ It is certain that the species with one horn is often 
found in Africa, especially in the eastern part, where is the myrrh 
and cinnamon country, towards Cape Grardafui, which runs into 
the Indian Ocean beyond the straits of Babelmandeb. He re- 
marks (p. 87) how unlikely it is that the rhinoceros should not be 
mentioned in the Bible, and suggests (p. 88) that the reem is the 
same as the rhinoceros. He says (p. 91) that the reem, or uni- 
corn, need not necessarily have had one horn, since the Bible 
mentions the “horns of the unicorn.” Those represented on 
Domitian’s medals were probably from Asia, as they had only one 
horn, but Martial speaks of one with two horns (p. 92). He says 
(p. 92), “ These horns are made into cups, and sold to ignorant 
people as containing antidotes against poisons ; for this quality 
they generally make part of the presents of the Mogul and kings 
of Persia at Constantinople.” He says (p. 100), “It is by no 
means true that the skin of the rhinoceros is hard or impenetrable 
like' a board. ... In his wild state he is slain by javelins thrown 
from indifferent hands, which I have seen buried three feet in his 
body.” He denies (p. 102) the assertion of Chardin, that the 
Abyssinians tame and train the rhinoceros ; and says, “We have 
reason to believe the animal is not capable of instruction.” He 
adds (p. 103), “ he is indocile and wants talent.” The rhinoceros 
and the elephant are the principal food of the Shangalla. . . . 

He is ate with great greediness by all the inhabitants of the low 
country and Albara ” (p. 1 04). • 

Btuce says (p. 105), “ It seems now a point agreed upon by See also 
travellers and naturalists that the famous animal having one horn 
only upon his forehead is the fanciful creation of the poets and 
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See also 
Ajit, 1702 


painters.” He goes on to add that Dr. Sparman is of a contrary 
opinion, and believes that it does exist in Africa. He however 
treats the assertion both of Sparman and Kolbe with great con- 
tempt (p. 106). See pp. xxxviiL xxxix. of Appendix to Salt’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia, 1814, 4to- 

1750. THE ASHXOEO THE SAME AS THE SAPHAH, IMPHOPEBLT 
EENDEEED HABBIT. 

See an account of the ashkoko in Bruce’s Travels, vol. v. p. 139. 
He says (p. 143, 144), “ I apprehend he is known by the name of 
saphan in the Hebrew, and is the animal erroneously called by 
our translators cunimhcs, the rabbit or coney. Many are the 
reasons against admitting this animal mentioned by Scripture to 
be the rabbit. We knoiu that this last was an animal peculiar 
to Spain^ and therefore could not be supposed to be either in 
Judea, or Ajrabia,” &c. &c. 

1751. ACCOTTHT OE THE HYENA. 

For an account of the hyena, see Bruce’s Travels, vol. v. 
pp. 107-120. He mentions (p. 108) their immense number in 
Abyssinia, and says, “ Grondar was full of them, from the time it 
turned dark till the dawn of day-” He thinks (p. 110) that what 
many travellers have called leopards and tigers were in reality 
hyenas. He observes (p. 114), “The hyena is one of those 
animals which commentators have taken for the saphan, without 
any probability whatever further than that he lives in caves, 
whither he retires in summer to avoid being tormented with flies. 
Clement of Alexandria (Lib. ii. Psedagog. cap. x.) introduces 
Moses, saying, ^You shall not eat the hare nor the hyena,’ as he 
interprets the word saphan ; but the hyena does not chew the 
cud. They are not, as I say, gregarious, though they troop toge- 
ther upon the smell of food.” Bruce says (p. 116), in reference 
to the supposed fondness of the hyena for disturbing the dead in 
their sepulchres, “ upon much inquiry, I never found one example 
fairly proved.” He observes (p. 119), “ I have often hinted at the 
liking he has for mules and asses ; but there is another passion 
for which he is still more remarkable, that is, his liking to dogs’ 
flesh, or, as it is commonly expressed, his aversion to dogs,” &c. 
He concludes by saying (p. 120), “I have, I hope, fully proved 
what was the intent of^his dissertation, that the saphan is not the 
hyena, as Grreek commentators upon the Scripture have imagined.” 

Michaelis, Eecueii de Questions, Amsterdam, 1774, pp. 81-84, 
and Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 4to, 1814, p. 172. They are very 
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abundant near Lake Tchad (see Denham and Clapperton’a 
4to, 1826, pp. 59, 187), where Denham says, “They are 
particularly fond of the flesh of donkeys ” (and see pp. 32, 59, 61). 

1752. NOSE ON SBEPENT CHAEMEES. 

Bruce tells some extraordinary things of serpent charmers, and 
relates one case which he says he sa^o {Travels, Edinburgh, 1790, 
4to, vol. V, p. 203 ; see also p. 208). He adds (p. 209), “ I can 
myLlf vouch that all the black people in the kingdom of Sennaar, 
with the Funge, or Nuba, are perfectly armed against the bite of 
either scorpion or viper.” 

1753* account of the peaels of the bed sea. 

See Bruce’s Travels, 1790, 4to, vol. v. pp. 219-230. He says 
(p. 221) that although it is anciently supposed that the oyster is 
the receptacle of the pearl, ^^The fact turned out to he that 
there are no such fish as oysters in the Arabian Gruif,” &c. He says 
(pp. 221-223), “There are three shell-fish in the Eed Sea, which 
are regularly sought after as containing pearls. * . . The first is a 
mussel, and this is of the rarest kind. . . . The second sort of shell, 
which generally contains the pearl, is called pinna. The third sort 
of pearlbearing shell is what I suppose has been called the oyster ; 
for the two shells I have spoken of surely bear no sort of likeness to 
that shell-fish ; nor can this, though most approaching to it, be 
said any way to resemble it, as the reader will judge by a very 
accurate drawing given of it now before him.” He says (p. 224), 
“ The character of this pearl is extreme whiteness, and even in 
this whiteness Pliny justly says there are shades or differences. 
To continue to use his words, the clearest of these are found in 
the Red Sea, but those in India have the colour of the flakes or 
divisions of the lapis specularisr He says (p. 226), “It is 
observed that pearls are ^always the most beautiful in those places 
of the sea where a quantity of fresh water falls.” He adds 
(p. 226), “I never saw any pearl shells on either side southward 
of the parallel of Mocha in Arabia Felix. As it is a fish that 
delights in repose, I imagine it avoids this part of the gulf as 
lying open to the Indian Ocean, and agitated by variable winds.” 
He says (p. 228), “ It has been observed to me by pearl-fishers in 
the east, that when the shell is smooth and perfect, then they 
have no expectation of a pearl, but are sure to find them when 
the shell has begun to be distorted and deformed. From this it 
would seem, as the fish turned older, the vessels containing the 
juice for forming the shell and keeping it in its vigour grow weak 
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and ruptured ; and then from this juice accumulating in the fish 
the pearl was formed, and the shell brought to decay, perfectly in 
the manner as I have before stated, supposed by M. Eeaumur. 

Wellsted {Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. pp. 235, 236) 
says that the pearls “ in the northern part of the Eed Sea are 
inferior both in size and quality to those obtained from the exten- 
sive banks in the Persian Gulfi’’ 

1755. PASTINO NOT ALLOWED BY ZOBOASTEH. 

“ De toutes les religions eonnues, celle des Parses est peut-etre 
la seule dans laquelle le jeune ne soit ni merit oire ni meme 
permis,” &c., &c. {Ba Precis Eaisonne dit Systhne de 

ZoToastre en Zendavesta, tome ii. p. 601). 

But I have not observed any specific prohibition of fasting in 
the Zendavesta. The only passage I have noticed on the subject 
is the Vendidad, Farg. iii. (Zendavesta^ tome i. part ii. pp. 284, 
285), where Ormusd tells Zoroaster that when there is abundance 
“ on lira la parole sacree avec plus d’attention. Si Ton ne mange 
rien, on sera sans forces, on ne pouiTa faire d’oeuvres pm*es. II 
n’y aura ni forts laboureurs, ni enfants robustes, si Ton est reduit 
a desirer la nourritm'e. Le monde, tel qu’il existe, ne vit que par 
la nourriture.” 

1, The Druids gathered ‘Hhe samolus, or marsh wort, fasting” 
(Borlase, Antiquities of Gormuall^ Lond. 1769, p. 95). 

1756. HAD THE ANCIENT BRITONS GOLD MONEY? 

This question is examined by Borlase, who is of opinion that 
they had. He observes (^Antiquities of Cornwall^ Lond. 1769, 
fol. pp. 266-271) : 1. That Caesar’s testimony can only prove that 
he was not aware of their having any, and that even then it only 
holds good of some parts of Britain. 2nd. That if the natives 
had gold coins, their fears from the rapacity of the Eomans would 
induce them to conceal the fact. 3rd. That Speed and Camden 
have produced coins, one of which is with great probability as- 
cribed to Casibelan, the general who opposed Julius Caesar, and 
another of Comins, a contemporary British king, and that “ these 
coins are found in Britain in several places, many in number, and 
the very same in no other country.” 4th. We have the testimony 
of Strabo and Tacitus, that Britain produced both gold and silver, 
and the evidence of CaCinden to the same fact even in his own 
time. 5th. It is improbable that thus possessing gold they should 
have coined baser metals, and not have used it for money. 

Mr. Jacob (History of the Precious Metals^, 8vo, 1831, vol. i. 
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p. 205) takes it for granted that the Britons had gold money 
before the invasion of the Eomans. 

1757. THE FIESX TEKNACULAU WKIIEU ON MBMCINE IN 
EEANCE. 

Nauche {Life of S. A. Tissot, in Biographie universelle, xlvi. 
p. 136), speaking of Tissot’s “ Avis au Peiiple sur la Sante,” which 
was printed at Lausanne in 1761, says, “ C’etait la premiere 
fois que la medecine avait ete traitee eu langage vulgaire et 
raisonnahle.” 

1758. HISTOEICAL NOTES ON THE OBSEETANCE OE SUNDAY. 

Stukeley, in p. 2 of the dedication prefixed to his Stonehenge 
(Lond. fol. 1740), complains of “that too fashionable custom of 
travelling on Sundays.” Stukeley {Abury desmbed, Lond. 1743, 
p. 35) thinks that “ we cannot do-ubt of tlie Druids’ observance of 
the sabbath!” Stukeley {Abui'y described, p. 68) thinks that 
the observance of the sabbath was “ a custom older than Judaism.” 

See his quotations from the Scholiast of Pindar, from Grale, from 
Usher, from Hesiod, and from Porphyry, as cited by Eusebius. 

Henderson {Biblical Researches in Russia, 8vo, 1826, pp. 146, 

147) was during Sunday at Tala, south of Moscow, where he found See also 
that the inhabitants held a regular fair on that day. In England 
fairs used to be held in churchyards {McCulloch’s Dictionary of gosi 
Commerce, 8vo, 1849, p. 593). * ' 

In Finland, the acts of the legislature, dec**ees of magistrates, 

&c., are read on Sunday in the churches, after the service has 
begun and before it is ended ; and the same custom “ prevails in 
every part of Sweden.” See Pinkerton’s Russia (8vo, 1833, 

.pp. 397, 398), who relates what heEcwo. 

St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, died in a.d. 368 {Hist. lit. de la 
France, tome i. part ii. p. 145). The Benedictines say (p. 176), 

“ n fait mention de la coutume qu’observaient les fiddles, de ne 
point jeuner ni de se prosterner dans la pridre les jours de 
dimanche.” This was probably borrowed from the Montanists, 

See my Life of Tertullian, xx. TertuUian, Apolog. cap. xvi. 

{CeiUier, p. 417), says that it was usual to celebrate Sunday the 

day of the sun — by feasting and pleasure. He also says, De Idol, 
capp. xiii. xiv. {Ce/illier, p. 443) that the Pagans would not keep 
any of the Christian holidays, not even% Sunday or Pentecost. 

He, when a Montanist {CeiUier, ii. 486, 487), says (De Coron. 
capp. iii. iv.) “Die Dominico jejunium nefas dueimus, vel de 
geniculis adorare.” 
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Cecil says in a letter Tvritten in 1564, “Yesterday, being Sonday, 
the Spanish ambassador presented to her majesty a writing,” &c. 
{Wriglifs Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 181). A good deal of 
the diplomatic correspondence in the sixteenth century in Eng- 
land, is dated Sunday. See, for instances, Wright’s Elizabeth, 8vo, 
1838, voL i. p. 181 ; vol. ii. pp. 72, 174; and, for Sunday tra- 
velling, see vol. ii. p. 207. The miserable absurdity of calling 
Sunday the Sabbath occurs in a letter from Fletewood in 1583 
{Wright, ii. 186). Ale-houses were open on Sundays (see RicKs 
Honestie of this Age, 1614, p. 54, Percy Society, vol. xi). 

Irving says {Histonj of Columbus, 8vo, 1828, vol. ii. p. 317), 
“ It was contrary to the custom of Columbus to weigh anchor on 
Sunday, when in port, but the people murmured, and observed 
that when in quest of food it was no time to stand on scruples as 
to holidays (Hist, del Almirante, cap. 62).” 

Sir Simon D’Ewes, speaking of the fire in the Six Clerks’ 
Office, in 1621, says that it was a judgment of Gfod for the sins of 
the six clerks. One of their sins was “ their atheistical profana- 
tion of God’s own holy day, sitting (excepting one Mr. Henley, 
come in but a few years before, that had some religion) in their 
studies most part of the Sunday in the afternoon, to take their 
fees and do their office business, many of their underclerks fol- 
lowing their profane example” {UEiues, Autobiography, edit. 
Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, vol. i. p. 210). At vol. ii. p. 196, there is a 
letter of D’Ewes, dated May 5, 1628, giving an account of “the 
horrible profanation of Sunday” at the court of Charles I. In 
the same year, “ last Lord’s day, were four new privy counsellors 
sworn” (vol. ii. p. 202). 

On 31st May, 1798, Hannah More, in a letter to her sister, 
gives an account of the duel fought by Pitt. She says, “To 
complete the horror, too, they chose a Sunday ! ” {Roberfs Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Hannah More, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1834, vol. iii. p. 31). 
See also Cumberland’s Memoirs, by Himself, 8vo, 1807, vol. ii. 
p. 428. Hannah More, in her “Thoughts on the Manners of the 
Great” (the preface to which is dated 1809), mentions “Sunday 
concerts” at which sacred music was played as being then very 
fashionable, and an “ evil newly crept into polished society ” 
{Works of H. More, Lond. 8vo, 1830, vol. xi. p. 26). 

In 1585, a clergyman named Smith, ventured in a sermon 
before the University of Cambridge, to maintain that plays and 
sports were unlawful onr Sundays. This was considered so mon- 
strous a doctrine that he was immediately summoned before the 
vice-chancellor (see NeaVs History of the Puritans, 8vo, 1822, 
vol. i. p. 371). Aylmer, bishop of London, “usually played at 
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bowls on Sundays in the afternoons ” {Neal, i. 450). Towards the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. Dr. Bound published a treatise in which 
he maintained that the observance of Sunday was absolutely obli- 
gatory. The doctrine was declared by Whitgift to be opposed to 
the law of the chui-ch, and by the Lord Chief Justice to be 
opposed to the law of the land, and the work was ordered to be 
called in {Neal, i. 451, 452). Collier accuses the Puritans of 
“magnifying the Sabbath day as they call Sunday” {Ecclesiastical 
History, 8vo, 1840, voL vii. p. 182). In the injunctions issued 
by Edward VI. “ The curates are obliged to instruct their parish- 
ioners, that in harvest time it is lawful for them to work on holi- 
days,” and the king directed that the Lords of the Council should 
upon Sunday, attend the public affairs of the realm .... and 
that, on every Sunday night, the king’s secretary should deliver 
him a memorial of such things as are to be debated by the Privy 
Council in the week ensuing ” (Collier's Ecclesiastical History, 
vol. V. pp. 201, 202). Mr. Soames ignorantly says, that keeping 
holy the Sunday “is one of the many substantial benefits for 
which we have to thank the Eeformation ” {Soames, History of 
the Reformation of the Church of England, vol. ii. p. 692, 8vo, 
1827). The bishop of Asaph says, that as to “the change in the 
day of the week, the alteration has been admitted since the time 
of the Apostles” {Short's Hi^story of the Church of England, 
8vo, 1847, p. 153). In 1599, there was held in London on 
Sunday, a great tilting-match between several persons of rank 
(see Sydney Letters, edit. Collins, fol. 1746, vol. ii. p. 142). 


1759. NOTES ILLUSTEATIVE OF THE BIBLE. 

Genesis, xxv. 4. Stukeley’s Stonehenge, Lond. 1740, fol. p, 63. 
Genesis, iv. last verse. Stukeley’s Abury described, Lond. 1743, 
fol. pp. 2-4. 

Joshua, V. 9. Stukeley’s Abury, Lond. 1743, p. 11. 

Isaiah, xiii. 21. Stukeley’s Abury, Lond. 1743, p. 32. 

Isaiah, xiv. 26. Stukeley’s Abury, Lond. 1743, p. 59. 

Psalms, cxxxiii. 3. Stukeley’s Abury, Lond. 1743, p. 80. 
Revelations, iii. 12. Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, Lond. 
1769, 2nd edit., fol. p. 108. 

Ezekiel, xvi. 25. Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, Lond. 
1769, p. 122. 

Ezekiel, xxiii. 27. Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, Lond. 
1769, p. 238. 

Samuel, i. 5. Stukeley’s Abury, Lond. 1743, p. 60. 

YOL. II. . H 
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1 Corintliiaiis, is. 21. Stukeley’s Abury, 1743, p. 102. 

In Ezekiel, chap. viii. is a curious description of sculptured 
vaults. See p. 8 of Prichard’s Analysis of the Historical Eecords 
of Ancient Egypt, 8vo, 1838. 

Luke, ii. 34. Milman’s History of Christianity, 8vo, 1840, 
vol. i. pp. 109, 110. 

Acts, sviii. 18. IMilman’s History of Christianity, 8vo, 1840, 
vol. i. p. 431. 

Ezekiel, xxxviii. 2. Henderson’s Biblical Eesearches and 
Travels in Eussia, 8vo, 1826, p. 14. 

Ecclesiastes, xii. 6. Henderson’s Biblical Eesearches and Tra- 
vels in Eussia, 8vo, 1826, p. 32. 

Isaiah, xxxv. 7. Henderson’s Biblical Eesearches and Travels 
in Eussia, p. 279. 

2 Samuel, iii. 31. Henderson’s Biblical Eesearches and Tra- 
vels in Eussia, 8vo, 1826, p. 304. 

Numbers, xv. 38-40. Henderson’s Biblical Eesearches and 
Travels in Eussia, 8vo, 1826, p. 325. 

Joeljii. 28-32. Henderson’s Biblical Eesearches and Travels 
in Eussia, 8vo, 1826, p. 326. 

Matthew, xxv.. Parable in. Henderson’s Biblical Eesearches, 
&c. in Eussia, p. 217. 

Ezra, viii. 17. Hendersons Biblical Eesearches, 8vo, 1826, 
p. 516. 

Genesis, xxxix. 13. Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 4to, 1814, 
pp. 409, 410. 

Judges, iii. 20, 26. Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 1838, 
vol. i. p. 301. 

See also ^ Samuel, xiv. 26, 28. Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 
Art. 1581. 1838, vol. i. p. 320. Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, Amster- 
dam, 1774, 4to, pp. 41, 42, no. xxvii. 

Ezekiel, xvi. 6. Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, 4to, 1774, 

p. 12. 

Exodus, XX. 5. Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, 4to, 1774, 
p. 15. 

Leviticus, xiv., 33 seg. Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, 
1774, p. 17. 

Exodus, XV. 23. MichaeUs, Eecueil de Questions, 1774, p. 26. 

Leviticus, xi. 20, 23. Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, 1774, 
p. 53. 

Leviticus, xi. 21.^ Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, 1774, 
p. 55. 

Joel, i. 4. Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, 1774, p. 63. 
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Isaiah, xis, 6, and xxiii. 9. Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, 
1774, p. 65. 

Psalms, Ixiii. 2. Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, Amsterdam, 
1774, p. 82. 

Job, ix. 9. Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, p. 164. Niebulir, 
Description de T Arabic, 4to, 1774, p. 100. 

Genesis, x. 7, 26-29. Mebuhr, Description de TArabie, Am- 
sterdam, 1774, pp. 250-255. 

Matthew, v. 25. Blackstone’s Commentaries, edit. Christian, 
8 VO, 1809, vol. iii. p. 299. 

Proverbs, vi. 30. Mr. Peppercorne (Lazos of the Hebrezus re- 
lating to the Poor and the Stranger^ Lond. 1840, p. 10; accuses 
Blackstone of having perfidiously garbled ” it. 

Genesis, iv. 23. An allusion to human sacrifices. Schlegel’s 
Philosophy of History, Lond. 1846, p. 201. 

1760. APOLLO THE SAME AS PHUT, THE SON OF CHAM. 

This, according to Stukeley (Ahnry Described^ Lond. 1743), is 
“ sufiSciently clear,” but his argments seem* to me “ sufficiently ” 
weak. See them, however, at pp. 66-69. 

1761. THE NAME OF TTRE DERIVEI) FROM SAXSENS. 

“ The people call these great stones saxsens ; and it is a proverb 
here as hard as a saxsen ; a mere Phenician word continued 
here from the first times, signifying a rock. The very name of 
Tyre is hence derived, of which largely and learnedly Bochart, 
Canaan, ii. 10” (Stnhelefs Ahu^y described^ Lond. 1743, p. 16). 

1763. NOTE ON THE ANTIQUITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

And I conclude with what Epiphanius writes, speaking of the 
old religion frdm the beginning of the world. ^17on erat judais- 
mus aut secta qusepiam alia ; sed ut ita dicam, ea quae nunc in 
prsesenti sancta Dei catholica ecclesia obtinet, fides erat ; quae 
cum ab initio extiterit, postea rursum est manifesta.’ He affirms 
Adam, and all the patriarchs from him to Abraham, were no 
other than Christians; and this is the doctrine of the apostle of 
the Gentiles, 1 Cor. ix. 21 ” {Stuheleffs Abury described^ Lond. 
folio, 1743, p. 102). 

1764. REMARKS ON JULIUS CAESAR. 

Borlase (Antiquities of OormvalU Lonch 1769, p. 78) believes 
the statement of Csesar “ Disciplina in Britannia reperta, atque in 
Galliam translata esse existimatur.” But his reason for believing 
it is that Caesar was too curious to want the best information 
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that was to be had on so material a point, and of too noble a 
mind to record anything upon light and trivial grounds ” ! ! ! 

Dr. Joseph Adams suggests that as Coesar was subject to epileptic 
fits, Spurinna’s caution against the Ides of March was caused “ by 
the probability of a more severe paroxysm about the spring” 
{Life of John Hunter^ 2nd edit, 8vo, 1818, pp. 167, 168). 

1765. OBSEHYATIOXS ON THE LIFE, ETC., OP AETHUE. 

Borlase {Antiqiiities of Cornwall^ 1769, p. 241) says, “What- 
ever is great, and the use and author unknown, is in Cornwall for 
the most part attributed to King Arthui\” Eespecting a supposed 
mention of him in an inscription, see p. 396 of Borlase. Borlase 
has given (pp. 408, 409) a summary of what is considered to be 
known respecting him. 

Charlton {Histo^'y of York, 1779, 4to5 p. 44) says “Kor 

can I forbear observing that all the mighty feats and heroic 
actions which our historians fabulously ascribe to the British king 
were in my opinion really the performances of the old Eomans ; 
and that it was not Arthur, but this warlike people, which reduced 
these new comers, the Saxons, to so low an ebb.” 

1766. THE DETJIDS THOUGHT ANYTHING HOLT WAS MADE IMPUEE 
BY TOUCHING THE GEOUND. 

— “the imaginary impurity which touching the groimd (ac- 
cording to the Druid opinion) gave to everything that was holy ” 
{Borlasds Antiquities of Cornwall^ Lend, folio, 1769, p. 255). 

Borlase quotes no authority for this assertion. 

1767. NOTE ON THE KNOWLEDGE THE DEUIDS HAD OF THE 
GEEEK LANGUAGE. 

See Borlase, Antiquities of Cornwall, Bond. 1769, 2nd edit. He 
thinks (pp. 90, 91) that although they used the Greek letters^ 
they did not employ the G'reek language, of which he supposes 
they were ignorant. His arguments are : 1st. That Caesar con- 
versed with “ Divitiacus, one of the most learned of the Druid 
order, by an interpreter, which had Divitiacus understood the 
Greek language, Csesar, who knew Greek as well as his mother 
tongue, needed not to have done.” 2nd. When Qu. Cicero was 
besieged by the Nervii, Csesar wrote to him in Greek in order 
that, should the lettefs be intercepted, his designs might not be 
known. 3rd. If the Druids had known Greek, they might have 
written their mysterious dogmas in it, for by that means they 
would as effectually have concealed them from the vulgar as by 
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entrusting them to the memory of novitiates. 4th. Scaliger was 
of opinion that GrrjBcis,” in Ctjesar, is an interpolation, and the 
sense will well admit of the word being rejected. 

It is, however, certain (pp. 90, 91), that some of the Druids 
knew Greek, for “ Lucian (in Hercule G'allico) says that a certain 
philosopher of the G-auls, undoubtedly a Druid, explained certain 
pictures to him in the Greek tongue.” Besides this we know 
from Justin {Hist lib. xliii.) that the Greek colony at Marseilles 
had a great influence over all Gaul. Boriase (p. 318) also gives 
an inscription with Greek characters, which was found in Corn- 
wall, but adds “ There are, I think, but two inscriptions in the 
Greek language as yet found in Great Britain.” 

For proofs that at least some of the Druids in Gaul were ac- 
ojiainted with Greek, see the Histoire HUeraire de la France^ 
tome i. pt. i. pp. 12-16. 

1768. THE DRUIDIC AL METHOD OE DIVINIHO BY WATER 
STILL USED IN CORNWALL. 

« A way of divining recorded by Plutarch in his Life of also 

CtBsar, and still usual among the vulgar in Cornwall, who go to 
some noted well, on particular times of the year, and there observe 
the bubbles that rise^ and the aptness of the vjater to he troubled^ 
or to remain pure on their throwing in pins or pebbles, and thence 
conjecture what shall or shall not befall them” [Boriase^ Anti’- 
quities of Cormuall, folio, 1769, p. 140). 

For other instances of Druidical superstition still remaining in 
Cornwall, see Boriase, pp. 122, 155. Salt {Voyage to Abyssinia^ 

4 to 5 1814, p. 280) says that “although water is not rare, the Agous 
will never give it to a stranger ; but are always ready to supply 
him with milk and bread.” Gibbon says {Miscellaneous Worhs^ 

8vo, 1837, p. 488) that Astruc’s Natural History of Languedoc, 
of which there is an account in tome xxiii, of the BibHotheque 
raisonn'ee, contains “ striking vestiges of paganism, still remaining 
in that province.” 

1769. THE EGYPTIANS AND HEBREWS LOOKED ON THE HEART 
AS THE SEAT OF INTELLECT. 

See Prichard’s Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 1838, 
pp. 128, 129. He quotes Horapollo, who says that the Egyptians 
designated the heart by the emblematical figure of the ibis, and 
we know that the ibis was sacred to Thoth, the author of the 
learning and science of the Egyptians. Prichard also quotes 
from Ecclesiastes, “ He hath put understanding in the heart, and 
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wisdom in- the inward parts,” which he supposes proves that the 
Hebrews “ regarded the heart as the seat of the intellect.” 

The ancients were so generally of this opinion that Galen thought 
it necessary to show formally that the understanding had its 
chief seat in the brain. 

The Otaheitans suppose the bowels to be the seat of intellect. 
See Aet. 2082. 

1770. NOTE ON THE OEIOIN OE THE WEEK. 

See pp. xliii.“xlvi. of A. W. Schlegel’s Preface to Prichard’s 
Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, Svo, 1838. He says, “The 
invention of the week proceeded from the Egyptians ; of this we 
Ijave express testimony.” He follows, however, Ideler in thinking 
“ that the week had a natural origin in the natural duration of 
the phases of the moon. . . . although the division was 'pracU- 
cally useless.^’ See in particular, at p. xlv., his remarks on the 
“ astrological ” and “ systematic ” assumptions. 

1771. NOTE ON THE IBIS. 

See Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 1838, pp. 319, 320. 
He says, “ It was second to none in the estimation of the people, 
if we may judge by the innumerable mummies of the bird which 
have been discovered.” 

Salt ( Voyage to Abyssinia^ 1814, 4to, p. 97) landed at Somauli 
Point, Cape Guardafui, and saw those “ birds of a species called 
by the Arabs Abou Hannes, which is the true ibis of the Egyptians, 
as described by Herodotus, a fact strongly marked by the head 
and neck being bare, and of a deep black colour,” &c. He adds 
that it is mentioned by Strabo. 

Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 218- 
220. Clapperton met with it between Boussa and Kano {Second 
JExpedition^ 1829, 4to, p. 166). 

1772. WAS THE GOOSE WOESHIPPEI) BT THE EGYPTIANS. 

“ I have not met with any observation in the ancient writers 
respecting the worship of the goose ; but it appears from sculptui*es 
in the temples of Upper Egypt that this bird was a member of 
the theocracy. It is represented at least as receiving food from 
persons who approach in the posture of supplicants (see the four- 
teenth plate, tome iii. o£. the ^ Description de TEgypte,’ in which 
a kneeling figure is seen in the act of presenting food to a goose). 
Yet the goose was commonly killed as a victim to the gods, for 
no animal is more frequently seen in the sculptured representa- 
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tion of sacrifices Perhaps the origin of swearing by the 

goose which prevailed among the people of Crete had its origin 
in the veneration paid by the Egyptians to this bird” {Prichard's 
Analysis of Egyptian Mythology^ Svo, 1838, p. 319). 

1773. BEMAEKS ON THE ORiaiN AND ANTIQUITY OE ANIMAL 
WORSHIP. 

See Prichard’s Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 1838. 
He thinks (pp. 335-338) that it is clear, from what is said by 
Poiphyry and Plutarch, that the worship of animals among the 
Egyptians had its origin in the doctrine of emanation.” Indeed 
Porphyry distinctly states, according to Prichard (p. 335), that 
“ The Egyptians having learned that the divinity permeates not 
human beings only, but that nearly the same spiritual essence 
pervades all the tribes of living creatures,” &c. See also pp. 350- 
357, where Prichard has further considered this cuidous subject. 
He maintains the antiquity of animal worship, and instances “ the 
golden calf set up by Aaron in the wilderness.” See also what he 
says (at p. 351) respecting ^Hraces of animal worship among the 
Greeks.” 

He illustrates the foregoing views by the Hindoo mythology, 
which he says (pp. 353, 354) also ordains animal worship and also 
believes in this permeation of the divinity. But he has quoted 
for this latter assertion a very bad witness, Mr. Ward ; and I 
believe that this doctrine of emanation is only a decline from the 
pure theism, and if so is probably subsequent, in India at least, 
to animal worship. 

See my remarks, Art. 1774. 

A. W. Schlegel {Preface to PHchard's Egyptian Mythology^ 
pp. xxxv.-xxxvi.) thinks that animal worship may be explained 
on the ground either that the animal, if useful, should be pre- 
served, and if malignant feared. But surely if this were so, we 
should find animal worship universal among barbarous and semi- 
civilised people. 

1774. INEANTICIDE COMMON AMONO THE EGYPTIANS. 

Prichard {Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 1838, p. 413), speaking of 
the ancient Egyptians, says, “ Infanticide was punished by obliging 
the parents to hug their dead children in their arms for three 
successive days and nights. This, if true, gives countenance to 
the idea suggested by Warburton, that infanticide was commonly 
practised in Egypt in the time of Moses. The account of the 
Egyptian midwives in Exodus indicates, as the bishop observes, 
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that the office they were employed in was not altogether foreign 
to the national customs. So strange a punishment as that above- 
mentioned would have been scarcely appointed if the crime had 
not been frequently practised and tolerated in the preceding 
times.” 

If the above remarks are true, and if we may rely on what 
Prichard has said before (Alt. 1773), then it follows that the 
doctrine of emanation in Egypt, or at all events the consequences 
of that doctrine, was not so old as the time of Moses. For it 
seems clear that if the belief of the divine spirit permeating all 
living things was sufficient to prevent them killing animals, and 
even to induce them to worship them ; it must, a foHiori^ have 
been strong enough to prevent them habitually killing their own 
children. 

1 . The Otaheitans believe that all things, even trees and stones, 
have souls which are absorbed by the Deity (see CooUs Voyages^ 
8vo, 3 8215 vol. vi. p. 154). And yet their very laws allow in- 
fanticide (vi. 161), and that independently of their arreoys, where 
infanticide is avowedly and universally practised (vol. i. pp. 206, 
207, and for a description of the mocle^ vol. vi. p. 147). 2. The 

New Zealanders used to destroy most of their female children 
(see EarMs New Zealand^ 8vo, 1832, p. 243). 3. Malthus {Essay 
on Populations 8vo, 1826, 6th edit. vol. i. p. 75) follows Hume 
in thinking that the practice of infanticide is favourable to an 
increase of population (see also ]3p. 213, 214, 234). 4. Sadler 

{Laivs of Populations 1830, vol. i. pp. 616, 617) has brought 
forward some evidence to show that infanticide is not so general 
in China as is usually supposed. 5. Mr. McCulloch {Principles 
of Political Economy s Edinburgh, 8vo, 1843, p. 238) says, but 
without quoting any authority, that infanticide was not prohibited 
at Eome till a.d. 374, and that the exposition of children con- 
tinued long afterwards, the unfortunate infants being legally 
slaves until a.d. 530. 6. Thornton {Over Populations 8VO5 1846, 

p. 118) speaks of infanticide as a check to population, but it is 
only a check when opposed by popular opinion. Storch {Economic 
politiquCs St. Petersbourg, 8vo, 1815, vol. ii. p. 13) says ^^Le 
mariage n’est pas encourage a la Chine par le profit qu’on retire 
des enfants, mais par la permission de les detruire.” Chevenix 
{Essay on National Ghcvracters 8vo, 1832, vol. i. p. 183) says 
“ Infanticide is the most common check which savage societies 
have devised to remove the evils of redundant population.” Eyre 
says that among the aborigines of Australia, Infanticide is very 
common, and appears to be practised, solely to get rid of the 
trouble of rearing children, and to enable the woman to follow 
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her husband about in his wanderings, which she frequently could 
not do, if encumbered with a child. The first three or four are 
often killed” {Eyre's Central Australia^ Loud. 8vo, 1845, 
ii. 324). 


1775. OnLIOATIONS OP MOSES TO THE EGYPTIAN LAWS. 

Prichard {Analysis of Egyptian Mythology^ 8vo, 1838, pp. 405- 
427) has some good remarks on the extent to which Moses was 
indebted to the Egyptians for his legislation. He observes (p. 405) 
how improbable it is that the Egyptians should have copied from 
Moses. He says (p. 409) that the difference between the caste of 
tlie Egyptian priesthood and that of the Levites was that the 
former claimed a real property on one^third part of the whole 
territory,” while the latter were “ expressly excluded from terri- 
torial possessions.” He agrees (pp. 419, 420) with Spencer in 
thinking that Moses borrowed from the Egyptians the rites of 
oblation. And he mentions (p. 421) as very remarkable, in re- 
ference to their sacrifices, that the peculiar colour of the victim, 
as set down in the Levitical ordinances, was exactly the same as 
that which the Egyptian ritual specified.” He sums up (p. 423), 
“ It no longer remains doubtful that Moses, in compiling the 
ceremonial ordinances of his code, had in view the rules and 
customs of antiquity.” 

Dr. Adams {Life of John Hunter^ 2nd edit. Svo, 1818, p. 251), 
says that the character of small-pox during pregnancy, given by 
Hunter, “ is particularly remarkable, as his rules and his only, so 
nearly approximate the instructions contained in the Levitical 
law, and there only for the discerning of a morbid poison.” 
Montesquieu has a severe remark on one of the Mosaic laws 
{Esprit des Lois^ xv. ch. xvii. QEuvres, Paris, 1835, p. 314). In 
1680 Locke observes, that the “ Hear, 0 Israel ! ” shows they were 
only addressed to the Hebrews (see Kings Life of Locke. 8vo, 
1830, vol. i. p. 367). 

1776. NOTE ON THE MATEHIALS USED BY MOSES IN DHAWINO UP 
THE PENTATEUCH. 

Prichard {Analysis of the Historical Records of Ancient 
Egypt^ Svo, 1838, p. 3) says, “It has been proved, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, by a critical examination of the book of Grenesis, 
that this work contains several original records, each bearing on 
itself the strongest mark of authenticity and of high antiquity, 
which have been brought together by Moses, arranged and copied 
with the most scrupulous fidelity, so as to present a series of 
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authentic archives in which the chain of history is traced up to 
the very cradle of the human race” And at pp. 127-131, 
Prichard has given an analysis of the curious results arrived at 
by Eichorn. He appears to have shown that Genesis contains 
several double narratives of the same events, that these double 
narratives are characteristically different as to style, and that the 
repetitions are too extensive and the characteristics too distinct 
to admit of a supposition on the ground of accidental similarity. 
Prichard’s Eesearches into the Physical History of Mankind, 
voL V. pp. 561-563, 8vo, 1847. 

1777. pahian maubles not authentic. 

Eask has found fault with Prichard for having neglected “ the 
record contained in the inscription of the Parian marbles.” To 
this charge Prichard {Analysis of the Historical Records of 
Ancient Egypt^ Loud. 1838, 8vo, pp. ix.— x.) replied by expressing 
a belief that they are not authentic. He says, Though defended 
by Freret, and held in high esteem by Larcher, and some other 
learned men, the chronicle of the Parian marbles has not been 
generally regarded as an authentic record. If it be true as 
Falcone, Clinton, and other able writers have maintained, that 
the most distant period to which the computation of time goei 
back with certainty in Grecian history, is the accession ot 
Pisistratus, 560 years before the Christian era, what are we to 
think of a document compiled in the age of the Ptolemies, which 
professes to carry up a series of accurate dates during thirteen 
earlier centuries ? ” Prichard goes on to say that the defenders 
of the Parian marbles admit that they are inaccurate during the 
later periods, that is, during those periods where we are best able 
to detect the errors. 

Gibbon (^Miscellaneous TForfe, 8vo, 1837, p. 441) believes the 
genuineness of the Parian marbles, which he calls “ an uncorrupt 
monument of antiquity.” 

1778. CAUSE FOR THE DIFFUSION OF THE GEEZ AND AMHARIC 
LANGUAGES. 

Prichard (Analysis of the HistoHcal Records of Ancient Egypt^ 
8vo, 1838, p. 94) supposes that the shepherds, said to have been 
overthrown by Tethmosis and Amenophis, were in reality the 
people that followed Mfjses towards Palestine. Manethon assumes 
us that several dynasties or families of shepherds held Egypt 
under their sway or influence. The Hebrews were one of them. 
» . . Probably the descendants of the earlier nomades were dis- 
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persed over Abyssinia. We may thus account for tlie wide dif- 
fusion of the Greez and Amharic languages, which are of the 
Syrian, Arabic, or Hebraic stock. Thus also we may explain the 
near resemblance of the Abyssinians to the Israelites, an affinity 
greater than we can account for by the relationship of both to the 
Arabs.” 

1779. REMARKS ON THE PEOaRESSION OF HINDOO AND EGYPTIAN 
MYTHOLOGY. 

For an account of Frederick Schlegel’s view of the History of 
Hindoo Mythology see Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology, Svo, 1838, 
p. 224, et seq. Schlegel divides the Hindoo mythology into four 
principal eras, which follow each other in chronological succes- 
sion: 1st. Emanation and transmigration of souls; 2nd. The 
worship of nature, of stars, &c. ; 3rd. Dualism — the belief in two 
principles, and the struggle between light and darkness. 4th. 
Pantheism, a more metaphysical doctrine, approximating to the 
Em'opean philosophy (pp. 224, 225). 

1st. Emanation and transmigration are found in the code of 
Menu, relic some thousand years old” (p. 227) ; and we must 
be careful, with our European ideas, not to confuse the decliniwi 
dogma of emanation with pantheism (p. 228), which we should 
do if we were to take Eastern hyperboles literally. The differ^ 
ence is essential^ for in the Hindoo doctrine of emanation indi- 
vidual existence is not denied, and the reunion of the spirit with 
the divinity is only possible, not necessmy (p, 228). Again 
(p. 229), pantheism teaches that as every being is part of the one 
great soul, so actions are performed by his immediate agency, and 
every appearance of evil is a mere deception. Hence the prac- 
tical mischiefs of pantheism. With believers in emanation, on 
the other hand, the human race has deteriorated since the spirit 
emanated from the Supreme Being. Hence the dogmas of four 
ages, each of which is worse than the preceding one (p. 230, 231). 

Hence, too, the emanations themselves progressively deteriorate. 

It is clear (p. 232), that the Hindoo sages believed in one God 
true and great, and it must be allowed (p. 233) that the imagi- 
nation could not fill up the void between supreme beatitude and 
the imperfections of the created world in a more natural way 
than by supposing the dogma of emanations,^ 

From their ideas respecting gradation and the degrees to ^etem- 
which souls approximated to or diverged Irom the great source, psychosis. 1 
arose the doctrine of transmigration, to 

‘ The Malagasy worship the “ only one supreme God ” (see JDrur^s Madagascar, 

8vo, 1743, p. 226). ^ . 
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2nd. From tlie doctrine of emanation naturally sprung fatalism 
or predestination (p. 230), and from that arose (p. 286)5 astro- 
logy ^ as a means of divination. Indeed materialism seems to he 
the immediate step subsequent to emanation (p. 237)5 
in Menu traces of it. From this naturally arose the luorshlp of 
animals^ as well as of the planets (pp, 2395 ^10). 

3rd. Dualism seems always to have been set up as a restoration 
of the ancient doctrine (p. 241). It is very similar to the ideal- 
istic philosophy of the west (p, 242) ; and it maintains that 
energy and Hfe are the only operative principles5 absolute inertia 
being only negative^ or the principle of death, while pantltelsm 
destroys the distinction between good and evil (p. 242), and the 
doctrine of emanation depresses the freedom of the will by the 
idea of an infinite degree of innate guilt (p. 243). A middle 
place between these two extremes is held by dualism. The 
worship of Yishnu belongs to this period (p. 244), the incarnation 
of whom shows the philosophical improvement of tlie Hindoos 
(p. 245). 

4th. We find pantheism in the doctrines professed by the 
Buddhists of India and of China (p. 249) ; at least the doctrine that 
the universe is substantially nothing is assigned as an esoteric 
doctrine of Fo.^ It is clear (])p. 249, 250) that tlie belief in a 
Supreme and Omnipotent Being must have been much weakened 
before it could resolve itself into one sole Being, who can scarcely 
be distinguished from non-existence. Another proof (p. 250) of 
the more modern date of pantheism is, that while other doctrines 
of the Orientals are founded on miracles and an appeal to reve- 
lation, this has originated entirely in metaphysical refinements 
(p. 250). The Sanchya school is complete pantheism, as appears 
from the Bhagvat Gita (p. 251). 

Thus far Schlegel. — But Prichard (p. 253, etsecp^ observes that 
in the above sketch too strong a distinction is drawn between 
emanation and pantheism ; and he has given (pp. 254-257) some 
extracts from the Yedas, to show that the departments and ele- 


’ Dr. Whewell thinks that astrology preceded astronomy {WJiCtcelTs Hit^fory of the 
Inductive Saenees, 8yo, 1847, vol. i. pp. 149, 297, 309-320). The Malagasy are con- 
firmed fatalists, and believe in a stern, unbending, fixed, immutable destiny” (see 
nils, History of Madagascar, 8vo, 1838, vol. 1 . pp. 388, 389). Coleridge {Literary 
Remains, hi. 357) says •* Astrology wa.s prior to astronomy.’’ 

2 See the remarks of Hallam. He says {Literature of Eitrojpe, hi. 355, Svo, 1843), 
All pantheism must have originated in overstraining the infinity of the divine attri- 
butes till the moral part of religion was annihilated in its metaphysics. ... It 
could not have arisen except among those who had elevated their conceptions above 
the vulgar polytheism that surrounded them to a sense of the unity of the Dirine 
Hatnre.” 
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ments of nature are identified with, or rather included in the 
description of the divinity.” At the same time I may observe 
that Prichard has, perhaps, taken too liberal a view of the inflated 
language of the Hindoos, and, if I mistake not, passages almost 
as pantheistic as those in the Yedas might be found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Indeed, Prichard (p. 257) cannot avoid ex- 
pressing his surprise that pantheism should be “ found combined 
or rather confounded mth a dogma so distinct from it, and which 
seems so opposite in its natm^e, as the system of emanation.” He 
allows (pp. 257, 258) that pantheism was a corruption of the 
dogma of emanation, and he looks on it as the second stage of 
the Hindoo philosophy— Schlegel having made it the fourth. 

The third stage he considers to have been “ materialism, or the 
■worship of the visible elements and departments of the universe.” 

This, as he says (p. 258), seems a natural result of pantheism. 

At p. 265, et seq.^ Prichard has an ingenious inquiry into the 
succession of Egyptian creeds as illustrative of the history of 
Hindoo philosophy. He thinks (pp. 265, 266) that the whole of 
the Egyptian doctrines “maybe referred to the transition from 
the more ancient to the later system.” But the passages which 
he has cited (pp. 266-268), do not seem to me absolutely pan- 
theistic. In confirmation of his view he notices (p. 269), that 
where in India abstract ideas of emanation declined, splendid 
and indecent ceremonies grew up, and this we find in Egypt. 

Such were Siva and Durga, and such were Osiris and Isis. We 
even find (p. 270) in the Egyptian Trinity, the personification of 
the theory of generative, destructive, and renovative powers.^ 

See also pp. 271-282 for similarities between the Hindoo and 
Egyptian Trinity. But Prichard (pp. 287-292) allows that the 
esoteric doctrines of the Egyptians were similar to those of the 
Hindoos at the earliest period. We find in these esoteric opi- 
nions of the Egyptians the doctrines of emanation, though, says 
Prichard, “ they could not resist the propensity to material and 
sensual analogies” (p. 289). 

But here an important consideration suggests itself, which Remarks. 
Prichard seems to have lost sight of. We judge of the theology 
of the Hindoos from their own works, great numbers of which 
have come down to us. But of the ancient Egyptian Scriptures 
nothing is preserved, and we are compelled to rely on the imperfect 
accounts of the Greek writers. Setting aside the ignorance of 
the Greeks, we must remember that according to Prichard’s own 
view, a religion in its progress materialises, and the only accounts 

^ Mr. Green supposes ttafc the Trinity can be proved a priori/! ! (see Green's Mmial 
Dynmims, Svo, 1847, p. 61). 
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left to ns of Egypt are quite modem compared with the Vedas, 
and even to the code of Menu. 

Storch thinks that polytheism is the earliest form of religion, 
and that it originated in personations of the powers of nature 
(Eeonomie politique^ St. Petersbourg, 8vo, 1815, tome v. pp. 185- 
189). 

1780. NOTE ON THE CHEONOLOGY OF EXODUS. 

See some ingenious remarks in Prichard’s Analysis of the His- 
torical Eecords of Ancient Egypt, 8vo, 1838, pp. 131-135. 

1781. NOTE ON THE DATE OF THE TEOJAN WAE. 

See Prichard’s Analysis of the Historical Eecords of Ancient 
Egypt, Svo, 1838, pp. 135-138. He follows “the old calculations 
of Eratosthenes,” and adds, “ On the whole, we may conclude 
that the old date of the Trojan war may be considered as resting 
on the authenticity of the Olympiad Chronology, which Dr. Mus- 
grave seems to have rescued from all doubt.” 

Jlr. Keightley believes there was no such thing {Tales and 
Popular Fictions^ Lond. 1834, p. 132). 

1782. THE DISEEGAED OF PAGANS FOE THEIE OWN EELIGION. 

Milman has given some evidence of this in his History of 
Christianity, 8vo, 1840, vol. i. pp. 34-40, where he follows 
Heander in attempting to show that at the birth of Christ, and 
during the preceding century, the greatest thinkers of the age 
were deists. This at all events seems to have been confined to 
the politer nations of paganism ; and it is remarkable that when 
Paul went to Lystra, in Lycaonia, he met with an opposition such 
as he had not found in Ephesus, in Athens, or in Eome. It 
was only in such a savage and remote place as Lystra that the 
belief in gods under the human form was general. The same 
remark holds good of “the wild island of Melita ” {Milman^s 
Christianity^ vol. ii. pp. 9, 10, and 32); and see (at p. 40) what 
he says respecting the opinions of Pausanias and Pliny. 

Suetonius {Tiberius Nero^ cap. ii. edit. Pitiscus, i. 389), in 
summing up the vices of the Claudii, mentions as a matter of 
reprobation that one of them undertook a naval engagement in 
opposition to the sacred birds, “non pascentibus in auspicando 
pullis, ac per contempium religionis^ mari demersis, quasi ut 
biberent quando esse nollent, prselium navale iniit, superatusque ; ” 
and in the next sentence Suetonius speaks of this art as ^ illudens 
discrimini pubUco ” (see also cap. xiv.) 
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1783. POPULATION OP THE JEWS IN THE EAST DUEING THE 

PIEST CENTUET. 

See on this subject Milman’s History of Christianity, 8vo, 1840, 
vol. i. pp. 62, 63. He is evidently inclined to rate their numbers 
very highly, and gives credit to the assertion of Philo, “that 
Babylon and other eastern satrapies were full of his countrymen.” 
Philo adds that the apprehension of their taking up arms “ and 
marching upon Palestine weighed upon the mind of Petronius, 
when commanded at all hazards to place the statue of Caligula in 
the temple.” Milman adds, “ It appears from some hints of 
Josephus, that during the last war the revolted party entertained 
great hopes of succour from that quarter; and there is good 
ground for supposing that the final insurrection in the time of 
Hadrian was connected with a rising in Mesopotamia.” 

Tertullian says Babylon is Borne {Ceillier^ Auteurs sacres, 
tome ii. p. 521). 

1 784 . 'E 0 MAN CIVILIZATION INCEEASED UNTIL THE TIME OP 

THE ANTONINES. 

This is the opinion of Milman, to which I can hardly assent. 
He says {History of Christianity^ vol. i. p. 2), “ At least down to 
the times of the Antonines, though occasionally disturbed by the 
contests which arose on the change of dynasties, the rapid progress 
of improvement by no means retarded.” 

Hume supposed that the Koman empire was most populous 
under Trajan and the Antonines ; but this is denied by Malthus 
{Essay on Population:, 6th edit. 1826, vol. i. pp. 248, 249). 

1785. EEMAEKS ON THE SHECHINAH. 

Milman {History of Ch'^nstianity: 8vo, 1840, vol. i. p. 22) 
remarks the “ striking analogy ” between the Hebrew Shechinah 
and the fire worship of the early Persians. He goes on to say, 
“ Even if the notion of a visible Shechinah was of a later period 
(Notes to Heber’s Bampton Lectures, p. 278), Grod was univer- 
sally believed to have a local and personal residence behind the 
veil in the unapproachable Holy of Holies, and the imagination 
would thus be more powe'Irfully excited than by a visible symbol.” 
Milman adds (p. 24), “ The symbolic presence of the Deity, ac- 
cording to their own tradition (Hist, of the Jews, ii. 10), ceased 
with the temple of Solomon ; and the heB-then world beheld with 
astonishment a whole race whose deity was represented under no 
visible form or likeness.” But at p. 90 Milman seems to con- 
tradict himself. Milman {History of the Jews^ 2nd edit. 12mo, 
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1830, vol. ii. p. 10) says that when the Jews, in B.c. 535, at the 
permission of Cyrus, returned from their seventy years’ captivity 
and rebuilt the temple the Shechinah, or divine presence, was 
an important deficiency in the new temple.” 

1786. INTUODFCTION OF FEINTING INTO lEELAND. 

“ Ireland was one of the last European states into which 
printing was introduced. It does not appear that it vras executed 
in the country prior to 1551, when a black letter edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer was printed by Humphrey Powel at 
Dublin, ‘^cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum, anno Domini 
1551.’ Before and even after this date Irish authors caused their 
works to be printed abroad ; even so late as 1700, very few books 
were printed in Ireland, whatever was written there being gene- 
rally sent to London. Till within a few years, the printing 
business in Ireland consisted in little more than reprinting 
London books in smaller sizes than they are executed in England, 
and for which a ready sale was obtained abroad ” {An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Bibliography^ by T. H. Homey vol. i. p. 202, 
Lond. 1814, 8vo). 

1787. STEREOTYPE PRINTING WAS INVENTED AT THE END OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTTTET. 

“ The earliest inventor of modem stereotype printing appears 
to be J. Vander May, father of the well-known painter of that 
name. About the end of the sixteenth century he resided at 
Leyden, . . . and prepared and cast the plates for a quarto 
edition of the Bible” {Hornets Introduction to the Study of 
Bibliographyy vol. i. p. 213, Lond. 1814, 8vo). 

1788. REMARKS ON THE ESSENES. 

See Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, by Edward Burton, 
Oxford, 1845, 3rd edit. pp. 16-19. In the time of Josephus 
there were four thousand of them in Palestine (p, 160). They 
were not the same as the Therapeutse, for the Essenes were Jews ; 
the Therapeutse 'were not Jews, at least not exclusively (p. 17). 
Burton (pp. 17, 18) has endeavoured to account for the Essenes 
not being mentioned by the Evangelists. He observes : 1st. That 
they had not been long in existence, and that “the name of 
Essenes may not yet have been given to them.” 2nd. That the 
actions of Christ were principally connected with the towns, which 
the Essenes avoided, therefore Jesus may not have met with 
them. 3rd. According to Pliny (Hist. Hat. v. 17), the principal 
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settlements of the Essenes were near the Dead Sea, where Jesus 
never went. 4th* Christ was not likely to mention the Essenes, 
for they were already better prepared than most of the Jews of 
that time to receive the Gospel and while there were so many 
sinners, we need not wonder that less of his attention was paid to 
the more moral and comparatively more spiritual people who were 
afterwards called Essenes.” 

This last argument of Burton’s strikes me as very weak. With- 
out quarrelling with his assumption that the name of Essenes 
was “ afterwards ” given to them, I should in the first place 
demur to the superior morality of the Essenes ; and in the second 
place am inclined to agree with Milman of Christianity, 

vol. i. pp. 161, 162) that Christ displays great enmity to Essenism ; 
and that when we consider that two of the cardinal points of those 
ascetics were a dislike to wine and marriage, it seems remarkable 
that the first miracle performed by Christ should be to supply 
wine at a wedding. 

1789 . NOTES ON BUDHA AND BTIDHISM. 

Milman {History of Christianity, vol. i. p. 99) says, “Ac- 
cording to a tradition known in the west at an early period, and 
quoted by Jerome (Adv. Jovin. c. 26), Budh was born of a virgin. 
So were the Pohi of China and the Schaka of Thibet^” 

1790 . NOTE ON THE ANTIQUITY OE THE MEMKA OR DIVINE 
WORD. 

See the passage cited by Milman {History of OhHstianity, 8vo, 
1840, vol. i. p. 74), He says, “It is remarkable that the same 
appellation is found in the Indian, the Persian, the Platonic, and 
the Alexandrian systems. . . . Dr. Burton, in his Bampton Lec- 
tures, acknowledges of course the antiquity of the term, and 
suggests the most sensible mode of reconciling this fact with its 
adoption into Christianity” (see also pp. 72, 73), Milman says 
(vol, i. p, 83), “Many of the quotations about the Memra or 
Divine Word may be found in Dr. Pye Smith’s work on the 
Messiah.” 

1791 . REMARKS ON THE FIRST SEPARATION OF THE CHRISTIANS 
FROM THE JEWS. , 

Milman {History of Chnstiamty, vol. i. p. 430), speaking of 
the arrival of Paul at Corinth, on his second journey, says, “At 
Corinth, possibly for the first time, the Christians openly seceded 
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from the J ews, and obtained a separate school of public instruc- 
tion.” This journey Milman places in the year 50 (p. 427). 

Tertullian (Apolog. cap. ix.) says that the Christians would not 
eat the blood of animals {Geillier^ ii. 150). 

1792. nUNES WERE USED BY SLAVONIANS BEFORE THE 
ALPHABET GIVEN THEM BY CYRIL. 

“ Though it be a fact clearly established in history that the 
invention of the Slavonic alphabet was coeval with the introduc- 
tion of Christianity among the tribes forming the south-western 
division of this people, it is equally indubitable that they were 
acquainted with the Eunic characters while yet in a state of 
paganism. That the ancient Vends, or Slavonic tribes, made use 
of runes, is proved by the testimony of Ditmar, bishop of Merse- 
burgh, who lived in the end of the tenth century ; and his tes- 
timony is corroborated by the inscriptions found upon their idols. 
Karamsin’s History of the Eussian Empire, vol. i. p. 109 ” {Biblical 
Researches and Travels in Russia^ by E, Henderson^ Lond. 1826, 
8vo, p. 66). 

At p. 18 Henderson says, ^^It deserves the notice of the anti- 
quary that, notwithstanding the early intercourse which existed 
between Novogorod and Scandinavia, no Eunic inscriptions have 
yet been discovered. . . . Among other coins recently dug up 
near the Ladoga, many of which were with Cufic characters,” &c., 
&c. Eespecting the Cufic, see Niebuhr, Description de I’Ai'abie, 
1774, 4to, pp. 84-86. Pinkerton {Account of Russia^ 8vo, 1833, 
p. 194) says, “Before a.d. 989, there seems to have been no trace 
of civilisation or letters among the Eussians. The alphabet of 
St. Cyril appears to have been the first which was ever adopted 
for writing their uncultivated language.” 

1793. TUMULI IN RUSSIA. 

See also See Henderson’s Biblical Eesearches and Travels in Eussia, 
Akt. 1636 . 1826. He mentions (pp. 28, 29) having seen great quantities 

of them between Krestzi and Yajelbitzi in the province of Novo- 
gorod, “ most of which bore so exact a resemblance to the sepul- 
chral monuments we had been accustomed to see scattered over 
different parts of Scandinavia, that we could not but conclude 
them to be the tumuli of such as had fallen in the battles in 
which the ancient nations of these northern regions were fre- 
quently engaged.” They are very abundant in Little Tartary 
(pp, 164, 165), and are more or less continued towards the east, 
exactly in the direction in which the Tartar hordes proceeded 
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into Europe ; and are found bearing the same character in the 
vicinity of the lenesi and the Ulu-tan that they exhibit here. In 
the steppe between the Ishin and the Karasu which fall into the 
lenesi, an immense number of these monuments present them- 
selves, intermixed with fosses and walls several hundred feet in 
length, in every respect resembling those just described. Eitter’s 
Erdkunde, theil i. p. 545. Henderson saw at Bender near Mol- 
davia (p. 266) “ an immense tumulus, which is not improbably 
that mentioned by Herodotus, as raised by the Scythian kings 
over those who had fallen victims to an intestine broil” (iv. 11 ; 
and see pp. 391, 392). And a little further (pp. 267, 268) 
between the Dniester and the Bog, he saw on the tumuli, “ large 
male and female images hewn in stone whose physiognomy, shape, 
and costume evidently prove them to be designed to represent a 
people of Mongolian origin. , . . They are in every respect the 
same as those described by Pallas.” Henderson adds that they 
could not have been the work of the Mongols under Dchengiz 
Khan, “for mention is made of their existence by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, a writer of the fourth century (Le Comte Potocki’s 
Fragmens historiques et geographiques sur la Scythie, la Sarmatie, 
et les Slaves, livre xxvii. p. 59) whose observation that the features 
they exhibited were of the same cast with those of the Huns 
(Xovpoi) forces upon us the conclusion that they were erected by 
Mongolian tribes distinguished by that name, which were driven 
over the Volga by the Sien-pi, in the year 374, and spread alarm 
through all the nations inhabiting the eastern frontiers of the 
Eoman empire. Hulleman, Geschichte der Mongolen, p. 109 ; 
Deguigne, Histoire generale des Huns, tome i. seconde partie, 
pp. 289-293.” See also pp. 278, 280, where he mentions the 
“ immense tumuli ” which he saw to the north of the Crimea. 

1794. A KUSSIAN SECT tVHICH: HAS A URBAT HORROR OE 
TOBACCO. 

This is the case with the “ Starovoertzi, or dissenters of the old 
faith,” as Henderson (Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, 
8vo, 1826, pp. 25, 26) found to his great discomfiture, when he 
fell in with them at Khestzi, in the province of Novogorod. In 
the reign of Peter the Great, a theological discussion was held 
about it (see Histoire de Charles XIL livre i. in (Euvres de 
Voltaire, tome xxii. p. 45). • 

1. In 1634 it was forbidden in Eussia “under pain of the 
.knout, slitting the nostrils, cutting ojBE* the nose, and exile,” and 
the monks of Mount Athos discovered that “ it sprung originally 
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from the excrements of Satan” (see PinkertorCs Russia^ 8vo, 
1833, pp. 79^ 80, 341). 2. The Wahabis have an aversion to 

tobacco, but do not object to others smoking it (see Wellsted's 
Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 64). 3. The ISTew 

Zealanders are particularly fond of it (see EaTle^s New Zealand^ 
8vo, 1832, p. 35). Amurath IV. published an edict which made 
smoking tobacco a capital offence, a measure which was founded 
on an opinion that it rendered the people infertile {Pams and 
Fonblanquds Medical Jurisprudence^ vol. i. p. 209, 8vo, 1823 ; 
see also the note at vol. ii. pp. 415, 416). 

1795. SUPEBSTITION IN BUSSIA BESPECTINU MILK. 

Henderson passed through the village of Vedova, in the pro- 
vince of Novogorod. He says {Biblical Researches^ &c. in Russia^ 
8 VO, 1826, p. 34), “ The same superstitious idea relative to the 
efficacy of milk in quenching fires that have been kindled by 
lightning prevails here as in some parts of Germany ; the con- 
sequences of which is, that owing to the smallness of the quantity 
of that liquid which it is possible to procure, compared with the 
exigency of the case, it not unfrequently happens that when it is 
resorted to instead of a plentiful supply of water, whole villages 
are consumed, and the inhabitants reduced to circumstances of 
great misery.” 

He mentions (p. 469) a Eussian sect whose idea of fasting 
consists of taking things made from milk. See Abt. 1819. 

1. On the night of St, John the Baptist, i.e, on Jime 24 0. S. 

the calves are allowed to spend the night with the cows, for 
fear that witches might dry up their milk ” {Pinkerton^ s Russia, 
8vo, 1833, p. 202). 2. In Bornou, ^^it is deemed unlucky to sell 

new milk ; it may, however, be bestowed as a gift ” {Clapperton^s 
Journey, p. 38, in Denham and Glapperton^s Africa, 1826, 4to, 
and see p. 68). 3, In 1597, Burghley writes to his son Cecil, “I 

find no meanes to restore my poor wytt, being forced dayly to 
feed of an asse’s milk” {Wrighfs Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. 
p. 477). 4. ^^A superstitious fancy of a most disgusting kind 
prevails in some districts of Ireland, viz., that stirring the milk 
with the hand of a dead person will cause it to produce an extra- 
ordinary quantity of cream” {Oroker^s Keen of the South of 
Ireland, p. 98, Percy Society, vol. xiii.) 

1796. SIZE OE TKE LABUBST BELL KNOWN TO EXIST. 

Henderson {Biblical Researches, &c., in Russia, 8vo, 1826, 
p. 49) gives an account of the famous bell at Moscow ; which, 
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he says, is “ indisputably the largest bell in the world ; measuring 
67 ft. 4 in. in circumference round the lower part of the barrel, 
by 22 ft. 5^ in. in height, the whole weight amounting to 

443,772 pounds Its value has been estimated at 65,681J,, 

but this estimate is founded merely on the price of ordinary bell 
metal ; and the real value must be much greater, owing to the 
profusion of gold and silver which the nobility and other in- 
habitants of the city threw into it when casting.” 

“ The Eussians are passionately fond of the sound of bells, and 
in no country in Europe are larger and finer sounding ones to be 
found ; every church has in its steeple four or five of different 
sizes ; and in many this number is doubled and even tripled ” 
{PinhertoTCa Russia^ 8vo, 1833, p. 269). 

1797. NOTE ON THE NUMBEE OF ARMENIANS. 

Henderson {Biblical Researches^ c&c., in Russia^ 8vo, 1826, 
pp, 55-56) when in Moscow, was told by the Armenian archiman- 
drite, Seraphim, that “ the number of Armenians scattered through 
different countries amounts to nearly four millions. Multitudes 
have recently joined the Eoman communion ; and the efforts 
made by the Catholics with a view to such conversions are in- 
defatigable About twenty years ago twenty-five or thirty 

thousand Armenians were trained to the use of arms in the north 
of Persia ; but they have long ago been dispersed, and little of 
true patriotic feeling is now left among that people.” 

1. Henderson says (p. 467) that the Armenians atMozdok near 
Georghievesk are exceedingly superstitious. “ When any person 
in the family is taken ill, the Bible and every kind of religious 
book is removed out of the house in order to propitiate the evil 
spirit.” He adds (p. 513) that both the Aimenian and Georgian 
clergy are with few exceptions in a state of the most desperate 
ignorance.” 2. Niebuhr {Description de VArahie^ Amsterdam, 

1774, 4t05 p. 40) speaks much more favourably of them. 

1798. ETTMOLOOT OF SLAVONIANS AND FIRST MENTION OF THEM. 

The first mention we have of the Slavonians under this iden- See also 
tical name is in Jordanus (De Gothorum Origine, cap. xxiii.) who 

describes them as existing in the year of our Lord 376 

With respect to the origin of the name given to this people, a 
great difference of opinion has existed ambng the learned. That 
it is not to be written Sclavonian is agreed on all hands ; for 
although the Greeks wrote ^rckd^ovoi^ it arose from necessity, 
there not being any such combination as <fK in their language 5 
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and it is evidently from them the Latins adopted their Sclavi and 
the Arabic geographers their The attention of native 

etymologists has been principally directed to two words in their 
language ; slovo ^ word, speech,’ and slavcu, ^ glory, renown.’ 
In favour of the former it has been alleged that the Slavo- 
nians appropriated the name to themselves in contradistinc- 
tion from foreigners, to whom they gave the name of Namtzi^ or 
^the speechless,’ because their language was unintelligible to 
them ; and this is the epithet by which they still distinguish the 
Grermans in the present day. The partial use of the o in the 
names of certain tribes of this people, such as the Slovaks, 
Sloveas, &c., would seem to confirm this derivation ; but on the 
other hand, the frequent occurrence of the syllable Slav in proper 
names, at a very ancient period of Slavonic history, and the 
authority of the earliest foreign writers who have occasion to 
mention them, seem to decide the question in favour of slava^ 
which with a certain modification is adopted iy Dobroosky in an 
interesting dissertation on this subject in the sixth volume of the 
transactions of a private society of Bohemia. This profound 
Slavonic scholar considers the word, when occurring as part of a 
compound in proper names, to be equivalent to the Greek termi- 
nation -couvfio^^ so that Svatoslav Blagoslav are merely etymological 
translations of Ispcovv/JLOs and ivdt>vv/jb 09 > The reason he conceives 
why the Slavonians assumed this name as a people was their being 
accustomed to give names to the places of which they possessed 
themselves, agreeably to the received usage of words in their own 
language. All foreigners and foreign places they regarded as 
anonymous, on account of the insignificancy of their names to 
people of Slavonic origin ” (Henderson^ 8 Biblical Researches^ &c. 
in Russia, 1826, pp. 61, 62). 

On slavery, see Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. i, pp. 186-199. 

Slav forms at least a very common element in the names of 
Eussian princes (see Pinkerton's Russia, 8vo, 1833, p. 160). In 
1787 Hannah More wiites from Cowslip Green to Mrs. Carter, 
“The great object I have so much at heart — the project to abolish 
the slave trade in Africa. This most important cause has very 
much occupied my thoughts this summer ; the young gentleman 
(Mr. Wilberforce) who has embarked in it with the zeal of an 
apostle, has been much with me, and engaged all my little in- 
terest and all my affections in it ” {Roberts's Memoirs of Mrs. 
Hannah More, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1834, vol. ii. pp. 70, 71). In July, 
1790, she writes from Cowslip Green to Horace Walpole {Memoi/rs, 
Svo, 1834, vol. ii. p. 235), “I cannot forbear telling you, that at 
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my city of Bristol, during cliurch time, the congregations were 
surprised last Sunday with the bell of the public crier in the 
streets. It was so unusual a sound on that day, that the people 
were alarmed in the churches. They found that the bellman was 
crying the reward of a guinea to any body who would produce a 
poor negro girl who had run away, because she would not return 
to one of those trafficking islands whither her master was resolved 
to send her. To my great grief and indignation, the poor 
trembling wretch was dragged out from a hole in the top of a 
house, where she had hid herself, and forced on board ship ” 
(vol. ii. p. 235). Storch observes that one of its worst effects is, 
that it prevents the division of labour ( Economie politique^ St. 
Petersbourg, Svo, 1815, vol. i. p. 207). When a nation entirely 
consists of hunters and fishers, prisoners are troublesome and 
costly, therefore they are slain ; but in the pastoral state of man 
their labour is useful, and here is the beginning of slavery. The 
desire of procuring slaves is at the same time a fresh cause of 
wars (^Storch^ iv. 220, 221). Among an agricultural people the 
lot of slaves is at first more severe than among a pastoral people ; 
but the increasing difficulty of procuring them raises their value 
and ameliorates their condition, thus preparing the way for their 
final emancipation {Storch, iY» 255-261). I may add that this 
last step is in the natural course of things a triumph reserved for 
commerce and manufactures, but in Europe has been greatly 
hastened by the influence of Christianity. See further respecting 
slavery, Storch, tome v. 265-298, 296, 315. Alison observes that 
slavery was at first beneficial, by compelling indolent savages to 
work, and by giving the labouring classes protectors it prevented 
them from being exterminated {AlisorCs Principles of Population, 
8 VO, 1840, vol. ii. pp. 170-172). Hence when slavery is done 
away with, poor laws begin (pp. 174, 175). Slavi is derived, not 
from slava, glory, but from slovo, speech (see Talin's Languages 
and Literature of the Slavic Nations, New York, 8vo, 1850, 
pp. 2, 3). 


1799 , PEEFERENCE GIVEN TO THE NEW OVEE THE OLD TESTAMENT- 

In the middle of the ninth century, Cyril and Methodius trans- 
lated the New Testament into Slavonic, but do not appear to 
have translated the Old Testament. Indeed, the earliest certain 
date of any part of the Slavonic Old Testament is the twelfth 
century ; and of the Pentateuch the fifteenth century (see Hen^ 
dersorCs BihUcal Researches, &c>, m Russia, Svo, 1826, pp. 72, 
74). 
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1800. TOLLS AEE CONSECEATED IN ETJSSIA. 

See Henderson’s Biblical Researches, (fee., in Russia, 8vo, 1826, 
p. 154. He says, We found it scarcely possible to enter the 
town of Oboian, owing to the concourse of people, who were 
assembled to witness the consecration of a new well in one of the 
principal streets through which we had to pass.” 

1801. THE WESTEEN BANK OP KUSSIAN EIVEES EUNNING SOUTH IS 

THE HIGHEE. 

Henderson {Biblical Researches^ cfec., in Russia, 8vo, 1826, 
p. 170) says, “As we approached Tchernigof, we received a fresh 
confirmation of a remark we had already repeatedly made, that in 
this part of Russia, where the rivers all run to the south, their 
western bank is invariably the higher, and has generally been 
selected as the site of towns, both in ancient and modern times” 
(see also p. 384). 

1802. SUPEESTITION OP THE GEEEK CHUECH EESPECTING SAINTS, 
EELICS, AND PICTUEES. 

See also Henderson (Biblical Researches, in Russia, 8vo, 1826, 
Aut. 1819. visited the catacombs at Kief, the ancient ecclesi- 

astical capital of Russia. He saw, in a passage leading to the 
catacombs, “ a coflSn without a lid in which lay the mummied 
body of one of the saints, wrapped in a silken shroud, with one of 
the stiffened hands placed in such a posture as easily to receive 
the kisses of those who visit the cemetery for purposes of devo- 
tion.” See also p. 357, where Henderson mentions having seen 
some rags hung on a tree before a chapel dedicated to St. John. 
“ The rags are held so sacred by the Greeks that our driver would 
not suffer us to touch them.” 

See Pinkerton’s Russia, 8vo, 1833. He says (p. 92) that seve- 
ral Russian and Greek prelates with whom he conversed, looked 
on the invocation of saints and the use of pictmes in worship as 
“ useful institutions of the church,” though they did not allow 
that a belief in such points “ was absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion.” Pinkerton says (p. 24), “ The poorest Russian hut is always 
supplied with one or more small pictures of their tutelary saints ; 
sometimes also, among the more wealthy, one observes the pictures 
of the Saviour and the Virgin ; and not a few possess a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Trinity.” He adds (p. 25) that it is cus- 
tomary for old men to travel about the country with “ sacred 
pictures, to barter or exchange them,” but never to sell them ! ! ! 
(and see pp. 55, 56). At Pleskof he saw (p. 31), “thousands 
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crossing and prostrating themselves before a black ngly female 
portrait, as it passed by, decked out with gold and gems.” Pink- 
erton says (p. 219), “ The Russians believe that the bodies of emi- 
nent saints^ like that of the Saviour^ ^ do not see corrwption. 
Hence they affirm that, after a course of years, the body of a 
favourite saint, as a mark of his being canonised in heaven, is, by 
a supernatural power, raised by degrees out of its grave, and at last 
appears above ground uncorrupt,” &c. The Eussians have a re- 
gular Acta Sanctorum,” in twelve volumes folio (pp. 221, 222). 
And yet in spite of all this, Pinkerton assures us that the Eus- 
sians do not worship saints. He says (p. 298), that before under- 
taking any business of impoitance, they and the priest offer up 
prayers “ in the midst of the domestic circle before the image of 
the tutelary saints of the family ; domestics, children, and friends 
attending. I do not mean to say that prayers are directly offered 
to the saints on this occasion, any more than on any other ; but 
that, as it is the general custom of the Eussians never to pray 
unless they have a crucifix, or the picture of the Saviour, of the 
Virgin, or of some saint of the calendar before them, so on this 
occasion also the prayers are offered up before the family dbray 
(sacred picture).” 

This respect for relics is unknown to the East India islanders 
(see Crawford^s History of the Indian Archipelayo, Edinburgh, 
8vo, 1820, vol. i. p. 63). 

1803. SIIPEHSTITION OE the HUSSIAN jews KESPECTINU the BIBLE. 

See some curious details in Henderson's Biblical Researches^ 
c&c., in Russia^ 8vo, 1826, pp. 207-211, respecting the Jews of 
Dubno. When their MSS. of the Bible are from age unfit to be 
used in the synagogues, they are carefully enclosed in a box, 
and deposited in the burying-ground ” (p, 207). The parchments 
on which the Bible is written must be made from “the skins 
of clean animals, and it is indispensable that they be prepared 
by the hands of Jews only” (p. 208). The scribe, before begin- 
ning, is ordered to compose his mind ; and to write with such 
scrupulous accuracy that “ where letters are found of a larger or 
smaller size than the rest, these blunders are to be copied with as 
great fidelity as any part of the text ” (p. 209). Any faults made 
by the copyist may be rectified within thirty days ; after that 
period, “ the copy is declared to be posel^ or forbidden ” (p. 210). 
But it is not permitted “ to correct any of the divine names, 
except when they are applied in an inferior sense .... When 
transcribing the incommimicable name nin** Jehovah, the scribe 
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must contiaue TOiting it until it be printed, even though a king 
should enter the room (p. 210). . . . Nor is the copyist allowed 
to begin the incommunicable name immediately after he has dipt 
his pen in the ink ; when he is approaching it, he is required to 
take a fresh supply when proceeding to write the first letter of 
the preceding word” (p. 211). 

Chevenix notices with truth their total absence from a spirit 
of proper pride. “Their levity, inconstancy, bad faith, and 
cruelty, were the vices of society ; and their fall was attended 
with events which never could have occured, if pride had held its 
proper place in their character ” {Essay on National Character^ 
8vo, 1832, vol. i. p. 44), He has carefully enumerated some of 
their vices, which are most repugnant to humanity (vol. i. pp. 
140, 141). 

1804. THE GEE AT EEPTJTATIOH OF SOLOMON JAECHI AMONG THE JEWS. 

— “ Especially Solomon Jarchi, commonly known by the name 
of Eashi, to whose authority the Jews constantly refer, and whose 
decision they consider as superseding all further appeal. His 
commentary has often been reprinted ; and it may be safely 
affirmed that there is scarcely a Jewish house in which some part 
of it is not to be found ” {Henderson's Biblical Researches^ (fee., 
in Russia^ pp. 238, 239). 

1805. NOTE ON THE BULGABIAN LANGUAGE. 

— “ Comparatively few of the Bulgarians speak or read the 
Bulgarian language, but they make use of the Turkish. . . . The 
Bulgarians are frequently mentioned by the Arabic writers Ibn 
Haukal, Baknir, &c., and the extensive ruins of their celebrated 
city, Bolghar, are stiU visible on the banks of the Kama, at the 
distance of 145 versts to the south of Kazan. . . . The primitive 
language of the Bulgarians is supposed to have been a dialect of 
the Turkish ; but, in their progTess towards Moesia, and in conse- 
quence of their intermixture with the Slavonian tribes that were 
already in possession of that country, they gradually exchanged it 
for the Slavonic, which they also received as their written language 
about the time of their conversion to Christianity ” {Henderson^ s 
Biblical Researches^ cfec., in Russia^ pp. 259-261). 

1806. ^COUNT OF THE MBNNONITES. 

See the account of them in Henderson’s Biblical Eesearches, 
&c., in Eussia, 8vo, 1806, pp. 385-390. They are scarcely to be 
known from Protestants, except by “certain external rites or 
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ceremonial observances.” They only baptise adults, but perform 
that rite not by immersion but by pouring. They reject transub- 
stantiation and consubstantiation. They consider the ordinance 
of feet-washing “ to be binding in imitation of the example of 
Christ, and as a proof of Christian humility and love ” (p. 388). 
But they do not practise it “ as a public rite on such as may have 
washed their own feet the night before ; but it is performed on 
strangers who visit them in their houses, and who may really be 
benefited by it ” (p. 388). They refuse to confirm their testi- 
mony by an oath, regarding this as peculiar to the Old Testament 
dispensation ” (p. 389). 

1807. SHALLOWNESS OF THE SEA OF AZOV. 

— Notwithstanding the inconveniences arising from the shal- 
lowness of the Sea of Azov, and that of the harbour immediately 
below the town ” (HendersorCs Biblical Researches^ cCc., in Russia^ 
8vo, 1826, p. 396 ; and see pp. 377, 378). 

1808. ACCOUNT OF THE KARAITES. 

See an interesting account of them in Henderson’s Biblical 
Eesearches, c&c., in Eussia, 8vo, 1826, pp. 306-339. He visited 
the settlement they have near Baghtchisarai, at the south-west of 
the Crimea. The oldest tombstone they have there is dated 1364 
(p. 314). Henderson (p. 314) seems to reject the opinion that 
they came from Bokhara- According to their own traditions, 
they came from Damascus early in the fourteenth century (p. 314). 
The Karaites “ seem originally to have been the same with that 
of the Sadducees ” (p. 319). Many suppose them to have been 
the scribes of the New Testament, but this is very improbable 
(p. 316). At all events (pp. 316, 317), Monnier is in error in 
supposing that they were founded in the eighth century by Eabbi 
Anan ; for he only reformed them. According to their own 
account (p. 318), Grand Cairo was the first place where a Karaite 
synagogue was established. The Karaites of the Crimea, as well 
as those near Constantinople, have a Tartar version of the Penta- 
teuch (p. 319), for a description of which see pp. 331-339. One 
peculiarity of this version is (p. 334) that whenever the sacred 
name nin> occurs in the original, its place is supplied in the 
version by the abbreviated form n, i.e. dC^n, « the name ; is 
uniformly given by n:id Taugri^ the old Tartar word for God ; 
and the use of Allah seems studiously avoided altogether ” (p. 335) 
Of the language in which this version is written, Henderson says 
(p. 335) that everything is Hebrew except the words, which are 
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Tartar, and yet no Tartar nor Turk can understand it. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century there were in Poland 2,000 
Karaites; in Constantinople, 70; in Theodosia, 1,200; in Cairo, 
300; in Damascus, 200; in Jerusalem, 30; in Babylonia, 100; 
in Persia, 600. At the present day their numbers are unknown, 
but they may be found in Austria, in Abyssinia, and in India 
(p. 319). Their principal peculiarity consists in rejecting the 
oral law, and appealing to the Bible as the sole test of truth 
(p. 319) ; and it is on this account (p. 320) that they are called 
Karaites, from Jcara^ “ scripture.” They also reject (p. 321) all 
Cabalistic interpretations of the Bible (p. 321). “The founda- 
tions of the Cabala were laid and well known long before Christ ” 
{Golericlge^ Literary Remains^ iv. 301). They rigidly keep the 
Sabbath (pp- 321, 322), which the other Jews find means of 
avoiding by certain quibbles. They disbelieve the transmigration 
of souls, and the power of talismans (p. 322). They are eminent 
for moral propriety of conduct (p. 323), but are bitterly hated by 
the Eabbins (p. 323, and see p. 205). They are in daily expec- 
tation of the Messiah (p. 330). Pinkerton’s Eussia, 8vo, 1833, 
p. 99. Niebuhr, Description de I’Arabie, 1774, 4to, p. 163. 

1809. INSECTJBITy OF TEAYELLING IN THE FIKST CENTUEY. 

Suetonius (Augustus^ cap. xxxii.) has given a vivid picture of 
the difficulties and dangers to which during the reign of Augustus 
travellers were exposed, and the vigorous measures adopted by 
Augustus to meet the evil. But in another place {Nero^ cap. viii.) 
there is a still more curious passage. He is speaking of the exer- 
tions of Tiberius, during the reign of Augustas, against the ergas- 
tuliy or houses of correction. His words are remarkable: 
“ Ergastulorum quorum domini in invidiam venerant, quasi ex- 
ceptos supprimerent, non solum viatores^ sed et quos sacramenti 
metus ad hujusmodo latebras compulissent ” {Suetonii Opera, 
Leovardise, 4to, 1714, vol. i. 230, 231, 405). The non solum 
viatores is characteristic of the little care for travellers. 

1810. THE JEWS MAEKT EAELT. 

“ They generally marry at thirteen and fourteen years of age, 
and the females still younger. I have heard of a Eabbi who was 
disposing of his household preparatory to his departure for Pales- 
tine, that gave one of Ms daughters in marriage who had but just 
completed her ninth year. . . . The young couple are therefore 
often obliged to take up their abode at first in the house of the 
husband’s father. ... It is asserted to be no uncommon thing 
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among the Jews for a father to chose for his son’s wife some young 
girl who may happen to be agreeable to himself, and with whom 
he may live on terms of incestuous familiarity during the period 
of his son’s minority” {Henderson^ 8 Biblical Researches,, &g., in 
Russia, Svo, 1826, pp. 223, 224). Hence their small stature, see 
Aet. 1296. 

The Eussians are remarkable for early marriages, and the con- 
sequence is that circumstances similar to those mentioned by 
Henderson not unfrequently occur (see Pinkerton's Russia, Lond- 
1833, Svo, p. 306, and p. 78). The natives of Kamtchatka marry 
both sexes “ generally at the age of thirteen or fourteen.” Hence, 
as is supposed, their short stature (see Cook's Voyages, 8vo, 1821, 
vol. vii. p. 338). What Henderson relates of the Jews is said by 
the Empress Catherine to be commonly practised by the Eussian 
peasants (see Malthus on Population, 8vo, 1826, 6th edit. vol. i. 
p. 482). 

1811. FEW OF THE JEWS LEAEN ANY TEADE. 

It is well known that in former times it was considered 
shameful for a Jew not to know some trade ; but it is now dif- 
ferent. Henderson, who had seen a great deal of the Jews, says 
{Biblical Researches, (&c., in Russia, 8vo, 1826, p. 254), “ Com- 
paratively few of the Jews learn any trade, and most of those 
attempts which have been made to accustom them to agricultural 
habits have proved abortive.” 

1 8 12. NOTE ON THE STATE, ETC., OF WOMEN. 

Henderson {Biblical Researches, &c., in Russia, 8vo, 1826, 
p. 225) says that among the Jews, ‘4t forms part of their daily 
prayer ‘ Lord of the world, I thank thee that thou hast not made 
me a woman.’ ” This contempt of woman is at once the cause 
and the effect of the barbarism of this stupid and brutal nation. 

The Otaheitans dislike eating in company, and will never eat 
with women (see Cook's Voyages, 8vo, 1821, vol. i. p. 202 ; 
vol. vi. p. 145). In the Sandwich Islands the men and women 
do not eat together (see Cook, vi. 202, 217 ; vii. 131). But in the 
Friendly Islands they do {Cook, v. 299, 451). 

Lord Jeffrey says {Essays, 8vo, 1844, vol. i. p. 115), Women 
were from the beginning of more account in the estimation of 
the Eomans than of the Grreeks.” An evidence, I think, of the 
little influence of women among the Eomans may be found in 
the Civil Law, which inflicts the same penalty on the seducer of a 
woman whether she consented or not. Cod. 9, tit. 13, quoted in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, 1809, vol. iv. p. 210# 
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For all treasons women were burnt alive until the 30 Greo. III. 
c. 48. Blackstone {Commentaries^ 1809, vol. iv. p. 93, and 
pp. 204, 376) explains this barbarism by saying that it would 
have been too indecent to inflict the embowelling and exposing 
their bodies. One cannot avoid a smile at that sense of decency 
which bums a woman alive in order to avoid stripping her naked. 
Mr. Hallam {Const. Hist. Syo^ 1842, i. 32) says that for high 
treason “ women till 1791 were condemned to be burned,” but I 
believe they were for any treason. 

Frederick Schlegel has remarked it as a singular circumstance 
that among the Brahmins, where they could not be priestesses 
they were highly respected {Philosophy of Histoi^y^ 8vo, 1846, 
p. 145). He might have added that among the Greeks and 
Eomans they were despised, and yet were priestesses. 

1813. BAPTISM PBACTISED BY THE JEWS. 

See also Henderson {Biblical Researches^ t&c., in Russia^ 8vo, 1826, 

Aet, 275 . 236) mentions a sect of Jews called Habadim, who, “ instead of 

the baptism customary among the Jews, go through the signs 
without the element, and consider it their duty to disengage 
themselves as much as possible from matter.” 

St. Phebade, bishop of Agen, in a treatise written in 360 or 
361, says that the cloud which guided the Israelites by night was 
flgurative of baptism (see Histoire lit. de la France^ tome i. 
part ii. p. 278). 

1814. YENEBATION OF THE JEWS FOR PALESTINE, TOWARDS 
WHICH THEY ARB PRESSING. 

See also Henderson {Biblical Researches^ cfec., in Russia^ 8vo, 1826, 
Aet. 1703 . p. 215) says, According to all that we could learn, there has 
been of late years a very sensible movement among the Jews, and 
a constant effort to regain the limits of the beloved land of their 
ancestors.” And (at p. 224) he says, Their attachment indeed to 
Palestine is unconquerable; and it forms an article of their 
popular belief that, die where they may, their bodies will all be 
raised there at the end of the world.” Henderson adds (pp. 224, 
225), ‘‘Instances have been known of their embalming the bodies 
of their dead and sending them to Palestine by sea.” 

1815. PRES15NT STATE OF THE CHERSONESUS. 

For a description of the Chersonesus, see Henderson’s Biblical 
Eesearches in Eussia, 8vo, 1825, pp. 342-348. He says (p. 344), 
“ It was here that Vladimir, the first Christian prince in Eussia, 
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submitted to the rite of baptism in the year 988.” In the 
eleventh century the commerce of the town of Chersonesus re- 
ceived a severe blow by the “ rise of its two rivals, Soldaia and 
Theodosia, on the south coast of the peninsula : . . . and its ruin 
was completed by the Mongolians and Tartars on their taking 
possession of the country” (p. 345). Henderson (p. 347) confirms 
the statement of Pliny, who says that the circumference of the 
city was five miles. 


l8l6. NOTE ON THE ORIGIN, ETC., OF THE COSSACKS. 


See Henderson, Biblical Eesearches, &c., in Eussia, 8vo, 1826, 
pp. 402-405, 

Mannert, in his Norden Erde, thinks that they are the de- 
scendants of the royal Scythians, mentioned by Herodotus, an 
opinion whicli Henderson thinks not improbable ; but, as he ob- 
serves, “ the gap that remains unfilled up by history ” precludes 
proof. For there is nothing like a mention of them, at least 
under the same name, until the middle of the tenth century, when 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus says that beyond Secchia lies the 
country of Papagia, beyond Papagia, Casachia, and beyond Ca- 
sachia, the Caucasian mountains. He places Casachia in part of 
Circassia, “ or, as it is called in these parts, Tchercessia, between 
which and Tcherkask, the name of the Kozak capital, the reader 
will perceive a resemblance which never could be accidental, and 
which cannot easily be accounted for on any other principle than 
that of a relationship between its inhabitants and those of Cir- 
cassia ” (p. 403). 

The Cossacks speak impure Eussian, in which predominates 

the little Eussian dialect,” and a “ great number of Tartar 
words ” (p. 403). They are made up of several races, and in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in consequence of the Polish 
and Tartar conquests, a great number of Eussians crossed the 
Don and amalgamated with them near the Kaban (pp. 403, 404), 
whence it is that they now use Eussian, both as a written and 
colloquial language. Henderson says (p. 404), “ The number of 
Don Kozaks is estimated at nearly half a million.” He adds 
(p. 405) “ In their persons the Don Kozaks are generally taller 
than the Eussians, and have something strongly Asiatic in their 
physiognomy.” 


See also 
Abt. 6. 


1817. ETTMOLOGT of the TANAIS, or DON. 

“ At Grolubinskaia, the Don is spread to the breadth of more 
than a verst, and well answers to the etymological derivation of 
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Dr. Murray, ^Tana, the spreading or broad stream.’ Few names 
perhaps have been more generally applied to rivers than the 
one in question. It is found in Tanais^ Danapris^ Demaster, 
Da 7 ^ubius, Dwina^ 'Endan^ SoacZo^i, Donetz, all rivers in the east 
of Europe or in the Caucasus ” {Henderaon^s Biblical Researches^ 
&c, in Russia^ 8 vo, 1826, p. 407). 

1817 {his). NOTE ON ELBTJEZ, THE THRONE OF ORMTJZI). 

— “We had the far-famed Elburz full in view. ... Its great 
height, estimated at upwards of 16,000 feet above the level of the 
Black Sea, the everlasting snows with which it was clad, and 
which shone with resplendent glare from the rays of the meridian 
sun, and the noble sweep of its broad extending bases, were all 
calculated to raise in the mind sensations of the grandest and 

most sublime description In the opinion of the ancient 

Persians the Elburz (Pers. Alhilrs^ from sublime, shining) is the 
highest and most ancient of all mountains in the world ; the 
throne of Ormuzd,” &c. {Henderson! s Biblical Researches, &c. in 
Russia, pp. 460, 461). 

1818. SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGIANS. 

See the account of the Greorgians given by Henderson, in his 
BibUcal Eesearches, &c. in Eussia, 8 vo, 1826, pp. 516-522. 

Before the fifth century they used not only the Greek ritual, 
but in their churches the Greek language, and had no written 
character except the Greek. This they borrowed from the Arme- 
nians. But in 420 Miesrob invented the Armenian letters, and 
Isaac the Armenian patriarch introduced them among the Geor- 
gians. “ Since that period the Georgian alphabet has been formed 
from the Armenian (pp. 516, 517). In a.d. 520 “The Georgians 
and Armenians separated from the Communion of the Greek 
Church ; but this separation, so far as the Georgians were con- 
cerned, only lasted about fifty years; the Georgian archbishop 
Kyrion renouncing his allegiance to the Armenian patriarch, and 
submitting to the patriarch of Antioch, returned into the bosom 
of the Greek Church” (p. 517). “At this period Georgian lite- 
rature properly commences ” (p. 518). 

The Georgians have two alphabets ; one called Kuzuri is that 
invented in a.i). 420 by Miesrob, and is only used by the Chm'ch. 
The other alphabet is called Kedouli, and is supposed to have been 
invented by the Georgians themselves when they fixed their 
chronology, known by the name of Georgian, and little n^ore than 
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five hundred years old.. In these characters everything is written 
that is purely of a civil, political, or mercantile nature” (p. 518). 

Henderson (p. 537) estimates the Georgians living between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea at 140,000. 

1819. NOTE ON THE PKESENT TENETS, ETC., OF THE OHEEK 
CHUHCH IN ETJSSIA. 

See Kussia, by Eobert Pinkerton, Lond. 1833, 8vo. 

Pinkerton (pp. 39-54) has published a comparison between the 
Greek and Eomish churches “ drawn up by Philaret, metropolitan 
of Moscow,” from which I extract the following opinions. 

The belief respecting the existence of angels before the present 
world is not material (p. 40). Nor does it matter whether bap- 
tism be performed by immersion or sprinkling (p. 41). Imme- 
diately after baptism, whatever be the age, the Eucharist is 
administered (p. 215). The Eussians in baptizing consider it 
absolutely necessary to have the water cold\ “were the chill 
taken ofi* the water they would probably doubt the validity of the 
ordinance” (p. 153). “The Greeks and Eussians always use the 
trine immersion ; the first in the name of the Father, the second 
in that of the Son, and the third in that of the Holy Ghost. 
^\nien a priest cannot be obtained, they permit lay baptism ; and 
they never rebaptize on any account whatever ” (p. 156). “ In cases 
of necessity, even in Great Eussia, baptism by sprinkling or pomdng 
water over the body is practised and held to be valid” (p. 157). 
Pinkerton says (p. 158) that after baptism the priest hangs 
round the neck of the child a small cross, which is worn during 
life next to the naked breast. “ Another very singular custom 
which forms part of the baptismal ceremony is cutting off in the 
form of a cross part of the hair of the infant, enveloping it in 
wax, and throwing it into the font, or sticking it up in a comer 
of the church” (p. 158). The laity in the early church could 
administer this sacrament. See Aht. 958. 

The chief doctrines of the Greek Church as laid down by 
Philaret are : The sufficiency of the Bible as a rule of faith (p. 41 ), 
and supreme judge (p. 44). The rejection of the Apocrypha 
(p. 42). The right of private judgment in interpreting the Bible 
(pp, 42, 43). Eejection of the Yulgate as an improved transla- 
tion {p. 43).^ Bible in the vernacular (p. 44), and see at pp. 128- 
130 the opinions of the Eussian bishops. , Councils not infallible 
(p. 45). Nor are traditions (p. 45). Holy Ghost proceeds from 

' There are some clever remarks on the Vulgate in Chillingworth, Religion of Pro- 
testants, 8vo, 1846, pp. 118-120. 
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the Father alone (pp. 46, 47). No free will to perform good 
works (p. 47). And the sufferings of Christ are themselves suffi- 
cient atonement for all the world (p. 48). Grace justifies through 
faith independent of work (p. 49). Laity should communicate in 
both kinds (p. oO).^ Priests may marry (p. 50)5 though the 
higher clergy should he unencumbered with the duties of the 
the married state and of a family” (p. 51). Jesus Christ the only' 
head of the Church (p. 51). And the spiritual power is subordi- 
nate to the Councils of the Church (p. 52). No purgatory (p. 53), 
The spiritual power may also loose from sin on the ground of 
repentance, but not on the principle of supererogation of works 
(p. 54). Nor can such absolution be purchased (p. 54).^ 

Thus far Philaret. But Pinkerton cautiously adds (pp. 54, 55), 
“ I have no intention to insinuate that the body of the Eussian 
people, or even many of the lower clergy, possess such distinct 
views as are here exhibited of the leading doctrines of the Gospel.” 
Indeed the grossest idolatry exists (p. 56), and yet says Pinkerton 
(p. 57), bishops when ordained promise that the homage due to 
God shall not be transferred to holy pictures. ... on the con- 
trary, I will study that pictures be respected only in the sense of 
the holy orthodox church, as set forth in the second general 
Council of Nice.” And yet Platon allows the invocation of saints, 
but in a way “ very different from the invocation of God ” (see 
pp. 58-60). Pinkerton (p. 273) mentions as a remarkable thing, 
that in a church at Tula he saw “ a rudely carved wooden image 
of the Saviour on the cross, being the first to my recollection 
which I had ever seen in a church of the Greek confession, where 
only a superficial painting on canvass or wood is permitted.” They 
keep their fasts with great strictness (pp. 71, 72). They have 
four great fasts, besides usual weekly fasts on Wednesdays and 
Fridays throughout the year.” During the great fasts they are 
not allowed even to drink milh See Aut. 1795. 

Pinkerton says (p. 157), ^‘The chrism, though a distinct mys- 
tery, is always administered immediately after baptism, and is the 
confirmation of the Greek Church. This rite is performed by the 
priest anointing the baptized person with holy ointments, with 
which he makes the sign of the cross on his forehead, eyes, 
nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, hands, and feet, repeating these 
words at each sign — ‘ The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 
It is clear that the Eussian Greek Church greatly reverences the 
sign of the cross. It ns made in the chrism (p. 157) ; after bap- 

^ So do the Ahyssinians. See Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 4to, 1814, p. 391, 

* Eanke says that Alexander VT. ms the first who officially declared that indtil- 
gences could release souls from purgatory {pu Bomischm Berlin, 1838, 

band i. p. 61), 
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tism a cross is hung round the neck of the child, and worn during 
its life fp. 158). “ The Eussian always crosses himself before and 

after meat, or when about to begin any matter of importance ” 
(p. 211). The sign of the cross is made at burials (p. 275) ; and 
in the Eussian laws “ kissing the cross ” is looked upon as a solemn 
oath (p. 342), only there is this condition (p. 343), that such oath 
“ could only be taken before mid-day, for the cross was not to be 
kissed in the afternoon ; and no one in any fl.fFair could be per- 
mitted to swear by kissing the cross more than thrice.” 

The Grreek Eussian Church appears to be remarkable for its 
tolerant spirit (see pp. 188, 189, 248). 

Eespecting the sacraments, see pp. 215, 216. “The laity 
seldom partake of the communion more than once a year, which 
is always during the great fast before Easter ; but there are many 
of the more serious who partake of the ordinance oftener. The 
eucharist is administered also to infants ; for, as soon as anyone 
is baptized, at whatever age, he is admitted to this sacrament. 
The bread which they use is leavened. . . . The communicants 
receive the elements in both kinds, standing, the bread being 
sopped in the cup. A little warm water is mixed with the wine 
probably in reference to the blood and water which flowed froni 
the Saviour’s side. . . . Three infants in the arms of their mother 
received the sacrament ; the bread was soaked in the wine in a 
cup, and given with a spoon,— the usual way of administering 
this ordinance.” 

I^l^ik^rton says (p. 216), Confession always precedes commu- 
nion.” This, I suppose, is meant for adults, for it is not easy to 
see how infants, to whom the communion is given directly after 
baptism, could confess.- From what Pinkerton adds (p. 216), the 
confession seems little more than a matter of form, and certainly 
very different from the auricular confession of the church of Eome. 

Eespecting the bishops, see the letter of “ Philaret, the present 
bishop of Moscow.” He says (p. 229), “ The Eussian chm-ch, in 
the choice of bishops, follows the practice of the first chm-ches, 
in which this choice depended upon the clergy and laity unitedly.” 
But, adds Philaret, on aecoimt of the extent of the Eussian dio- 
ceses, “ the choice is left to the synod as representing the clergy, 
and to the emperor as representative of the people ” ! ! I (p. 230). 


. 1820. CUSTOM AMONG- EUSSIAN WOMEN OF. CONCEALING TEE LAST 
MOMENTS OF THEIE FKEGNANCY. 

Pinkerton {Account of Russia, Lond. 8vo, 1833, p. 153) says, 
“ From ancient times it has been a custom among the Eussians, 
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which is strictly adhered to by all classes in the present day, never 
to disclose the secret of a woman’s being in labour, except to 
those who have to wait upon her, till the labour is past, from a 
superstitious belief that when her state is known, especially to 
strangers, her sufferings and danger are thereby increased.” 

1821. PLATINA COINED BY THE RUSSIANS. 

“ They have also recently begun to use platina as a circulating 
medium, and in 1830 coined 337,000 roubles of this metal” 
{Pinkerton's Russia, 8vo, 1833, p. 16). 

1822. NOTES ON THE SAMOGITIANS. 

See Pinkerton’s Eussia, Lond. 8vo, 1833. He says (p. 106), 
“ The Samogitian language is spoken in three districts of Lithu- 
ania, by a population of 112,000 souls, mostly Eoman Catholics.” 
The Samogitian population of the district of Eossiena amounts to 
about 90,000 ” (p. 111). The language of the Samogitians is very 
different from that of either the Eussians or Grermans” (p. 114). 

Pinkerton was told (pp. 119, 120) by the bishop of Samogitia, 

that the number of churches among the Samogitians was two 
hundred.” 

1823. POSSIBLE EXPLANATION OP AN EVENT ATTENDING THE BIRTH 

OP CHRIST. 

In consequence of the general idea of impurity attached to a 
lying-in-woman ” (i. e. among the Eussians), “ it is very common, 
as the huts of the peasantry seldom consist of more than one 
habitable apartment, to resort to the stable or bath-house ; the 
latter is usually at a small distance from the dwelling. Even 
some of the middle classes still use the bath-house in these cir- 
cumstances” {Pinkerton's Russia^ 8vo, 1832, p. 154). 

1824. THE USE OP SURNAMES AND CHRISTIAN NAMES BY THE 
RUSSIANS. 

In ancient times the Eussian princes usually bestowed upon 
their children two names, the one Slavonian and the other Greek ; 
the first at the birth of the child, and the second at its baptism. 
This custom continued until the fourteenth century, when the 
Slavonian name was dropt, and the child began to be called after 
the saint marked in the kalendar on the eighth day after its 
birth. . . . The ancient Eussians had, properly speaking, no 
family names ; they used only the appellative given to the child 
at its birth, joined to the designation which the father had 
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received on his coming into the world. Afterwards they began 
to add various terms of distinction taken from peculiar properties 
either of the mind or body, &C.5 &c. . . , “ Prince Tscherbatoff, 
an eminent Eussian historian, is of opinion that the practice of 
naming all the branches of the same race by one family name 
was little known among the Eussians till about the end of the 
fourteenth century” {Pinherton^s Russia^ 8vo, 1833, pp. 159, 
160). 

Sir Eichard Wynne, who travelled into Spain in 1623, says that 
among the Spaniards, “ a saint’s day is in far greater estimation 
than the Sabbath ” {Autohiograjphy of Sir S. D'Ewes, edit. Halli- 
well, 8vo, 1845, voL ii. p. 248). 

1825. DRUIDIC AL WORSHIP IN GROVES. 

Duke {Druiclical Temples of the County of Wilts^ Lond. 1846, 
12mo, pp. 22-24) denies that the Druids worshipped in groves. 
See also p. 26, where he says : “ The history of the Druids is very 
indefinitely given by ancient authors who attribute to them man- 
ners and customs to which I am convinced that they were utter 
strangers. Amongst other unproved assertions, they make them 
resort to woods and groves, and yet we ever find their temples in 
the most open and champain countries.” But the assertions of 
the ancients on this point must always carry weight ; and it was 
a very common practice among barbarous nations to worship in 
groves. Thus Pinkerton (Account of Russia^ 8vo, 1833, p. 195) 
says of the ancient Slavonians, “ They formerly worshipped idols 
of stone, wood, and metal, in groves and on high places.” Mon- 
tesquieu supposes that the idea of building temples to Grod only 
occurs to nations that have passed the pastoral state. “ Cette 
idee si natm-elle ne vient qu’aux peuples qui cultivent les terres ; 
et on ne verra pas batir des temples chez ceux qui n’ont pas de 
maisons eux-memes ” (Esprit des Lois^ livre xxv. ch. 2, (Euvres 
de Montesquieu^ Paris, 1835, p. 416). 

1826. NOTE ON THE RUSSIAN WORD BOGH. 

Nestor gives a list of the Slavonian deities ; in two of which 
“ we find the word ‘ hogh^ which is the word still universally used 
by the Eussians to desigmate the Supreme Being,” &c. &c. (Pin- 
kerton^s Russia^ 8vo, 1833, p. 196). Has this any connection 
with our Boghy ? 

1827. SINGULAR PART OP THE RUSSIAN BURIAL SERVICE. 

When a Eussian dies, a passport or absolution is put into his 
coffin. See the formula in Pinkerton’s Eussia, 8vo, 1833, pp. 206, 


See also 
Aht. 195 f/. 
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207. Pinkerton adds, Most probably this usage was substituted 
by the Grreeks, for the heathen custom of putting into the mouth 
of the deceased a small piece of money called obolus {o/SoXbs)^ 
the sixth part of a drachm, for the purpose of paying Charon for 
passage over the Styx.” And when the emperor Alexander I. 
died, a paper containing his character was buried with him (see 
p. 368). 

1828. A SECT OE ETJNirCHS OH OHIOENISTS IN EUSSIA. 

There is a sect of this sort in Eussia, the members of which, 
in imitation of Origen, adopt the literal meaning of Matthew, 
xix. 12. There are in Petersburg]! alone upwards of two hundred 
of them, and in a single regiment seventeen soldiers put his opi- 
nion into action by castrating themselves. See the account given 
of them in iPinkerton’s Eussia, 8vo, 1833, pp. 263, 264. He says, 

In general it is easy to distinguish them from other men ; they 
become sallow and sickly-looking, their beards and hair begin to 
fall off and look parched, and in all respects they resemble a 
drooping, withering plant.” 

1829. FONDNESS FOR CREEK LITERATURE IN THE FIRST AND 
FRECEDINC CENTURY, 

Sf'e also Suetonius (^Tib, cap. xxi.) has preserved part of a letter from 

Art. 1830 . to Tibeiius. In about fifteen lines tbe royal pedant 

quotes Greek no less than four different times. 

1830. STATE OF LITBRATUEE IN GAtH IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 

See the Histoire litteraire de la France, tome i. pai-t i. pp. 125- 
144. 

The Benedictines say (pp. 125, 126) not only that there is no 
proof of Christianity being introduced into Graul in this century, 
but that there is strong evidence against such a supposition. 
This evidence consists of the testimony of Sulpicius Severus, of 
the acts of St. Satuminus of Toulouse, and of Gregory of Tours. 

During the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, literature in Gaul 
rather increased than declined (p. 126). Indeed, the school of 
Southern Guul continued to supply the Homan empire with 
eminent men during the whole of this century (pp. 130-134), 
though history only mentions the school of Marseilles and of 
Antun (p. 135). However, in a.d. 40, literary games were cele- 
brated at Lyons (p. 137). In A.n. 94, Domitian exiled the philo- 
sophers from Home, and many of them retired to Gaul (p. 138). 
But in spite of all this, marks of declining civilization were not 
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wanting. Eloquence decayed (p. 139), the care with which 
children were educated diminished (pp. ISO, 140), a false and 
inflated rhetoric was generally taught (pp. 140-142)5 and the 
study of liberal arts was sacrificed to early fame at the har (p. 143). 

Nearly every great man produced by Gaul in this century seems 
to have gone to the bar (see instances at pp. 145, 147, 149, 158, 

177, 181, 218), and this was encouraged by the Emperor Claudius, 

“ Les avocats furent sous lui en leur regne. Les jurisconsultes 
avaient alors au contraire peu de credit” (p. 169). This attach- 
ment to the rhetorical part of the law and neglect of the noble 
study of jurisprudence is perhaps an evidence of declining civili- 
sation. Compare what Burke says on this point. 

In the first century the Greek language was generally cultivated See also ’ 
in Gaul (tome i. part i. pp. 137, 138). ^“^2^ 

183L 

1831. STATE OP LITER ATURE IN OAUL IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 

See the account given by the Benedictines in Histoire litt&*aire 
de la France, tome i. part i. pp. 223-245. 

There is no evidence of Christianity having been preached in 
Gaul before the time of Pothinus^ the bishop of Lyons and pre- 
decessor of Irenseus (p. 225). Before the accession of Irenseus a 
church was formed at Vienne (p. 225). The Benedictines say 
(pp.227, 228), that the introduction of Christianity was favourable 
to civilisation in Gaul. At all events, it cannot have been favour- 
able to learning. They say (p. 236) : “ Avant le quatri^me si^cle il 
ne parait pas que les Chretiens etudiassent, au moins dans les 
ecoles publiques, les sciences profanes, la rhetorique, la poetique, 
la dialectique, et le reste de la philosophie, la geometrie, et les 
autres mathematiques. Ils les regardaient comme des etudes 
etrangeres a la religion, parceque c’etaient les paiens qui les 
avaient cultivees.” And again (at p. 238), “ Toute la science que 
Ton demandait a une pretre ou a un eveque, c’etait d’avoir lu et 
relu TEcriture Sainte.” 

In the second century, Greek was commonly spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons (pp. 228-230), according to the Bene- 
dictines, but of this they have given no proofs and only four 
arguments i 1st. The proximity of Lyons to Marseilles. 2nd. 

The fact that Irenseus and other apostles in Gaul wrote in Greek. 

3rd. That in the fourth and fifth centuries Greek was commonly 
understood at Arles. 4th. Irenaeus says that his Greek was 
injured by being compelled to speak a barbarous language. This 
the Benedictines observe must apply, not to the Celtic, but to the 
corrupt Greek spoken by the people, for it cannot be supposed 
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that the Greek of Irenseus could be deteriorated by the habit of 
speaking Celtic. Favorinus, a native of Arles, was born in the 
latter half of the first century. He mentions that three extra- 
ordinary things occurred to him during his life. One was, “ Ce 
qu’etant Gaulois il se servait de la langue grecque” (p. 268). 
This does not look as if Greek was so very common in Gaul. 

The Latin language, the Benedictines boldly say, “ etait aussi 
commune dans nos Gaules en ce si^cle que le Gaulois m^me,” but 
their arguments in favour of this assertion (pp. 231, 232) are very 
weak. 

There do not appear to be the slightest vestiges of Christian 
schools in Gaul during the second century (see p. 232), nor have 
the Benedictines advanced any proof for what they say (p. 233) 
respecting the bishops teaching in the churches, for their refer- 
ence to Fleury {Histoire eccUsiaatique^ discours 2, nos. xiv. xv.) 
does not bear them out. 

Respecting the pagan literature of Gaul during this century, 
see pp. 243-245. After the death of Pliny the Younger, elo- 
quence at Rome greatly declined, but still maintained itself in 
Gaul. The Benedictines suppose (pp. 243, 244) that the schools 
which in the preceding century existed in Gaul still flourished in 
the second century ; but they have been only able to 'prove the 
existence of one school — viz. that of Autun ; and they confess 
(p. 245) “ que Ton doit regarder la fin de ce siecle comme Tepoque 
de la vieillesse et de la decadence de I’histoire.” This indeed is 
suflSciently clear. Of the eminent men in this century Paulinus 
died in 104 (p. 247),Geminius early in the second century (p. 247). 
Rufinus flourished in the reign of Trajan (p. 249). Abascante 
“ vers le commencement de ce second siecle ” (p. 250). Salvius 
Liberalis under Domitian and Trajan (p. 252). Augurinus was 
consul in a.I). 132 (p, 253). Florus wrote about the year 1 10 (p. 259), 
Favorinus in the middle of the second century (p, 265), and after 
him Gaul during the second century can only boast of one writer 
of any note, viz. Froulon, and he flourished early in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius (p. 233). Of the martyrs of Lyons during this 
century there is not the least evidence that any of them had the 
slightest acquaintance with a single branch of literature or of 
science (pp. 289, 290). 

1832. STATE OE LITEKATUEE IN GAUL BUEING THE THIED CENTUET. 

See the accounts given by the Benedictines in Histoire 
litteraire de la France, tome i. part i. pp. 299-323. 

They give (pp. 301-313) an account of the Christian Kterature 
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of Gaul, which consists of the works of Irenseus, who died in 
A.D. 202 (p. 302), of some writings of Cains against the Montanists 
(p. 303); and against other heretics (p. 311) ; Commentaries on 
the Bible by St. Hippolyte (p. 304), and other works by the saint, 
amounting to upwards of thirty (p. 312 ; see also pp. 313, 362). 
The Benedictines say (p. 307), that there were in Gaul as many 
Christian schools as churches, but for this they cite no authority. 
Eetice, bishop of Autun, wrote against the Novatians (p. 311), 
and composed a Commentary on the Song of Songs (p. 311). 
They want us (p. 397) to believe that St. Hippolyte was a learned 
man ! It is said that “ at the close of the third century St. Patricius 
probably bishop of Pertusa, “ was acquainted with the important 
fact that the temperature of the earth rapidly increases below the 
surface ” (see Humboldfs Cosmos^ edit. Otte, 1848, vol. i. pp, 220, 
221). Some poems have been ascribed to Tertullian, but they 
appear not to have been written by him (see Ceillier^ Auteurs 
sacrisy tome ii. pp. 494-497). 

In the second century the Septuagint was used in Gaul, but on 
the arrival from Rome in the third century of seven missionaries, 
it is probable that the ancient Italic version, both of the Old and 
New Testaments, was introduced. At all events, we know it was 
used in Gaul in the fourth century, and this would naturally 
diminish the influence of the Greek language (pp. 304, 305). It 
is likely that these seven missionaries, who became bishops, also 
induced the Gauls to substitute the Roman for the Greek ritual 
(pp. 304, 305). These missionaries arrived in Gaul about the 
middle of the third century (p. 306). St. Hilary, bishop of 
Poitiers, who died in 368, extravagantly eulogizes the Septuagint 
(see Hist lit de la France^ tome i. part ii. p. 176), and it is 
always used by Ambrose, bishop of Milan (p. 387). 

During this century nearly all Gaul became Christian (com- 
pare pp. 304, 306), owing to the exertions of the seven Roman 
missionaries who arrived in Gaul about a.d. 250, and were made 
respectively bishops at Tours, Arles, Narbonne, Toulouse, Paris, 
Auvergne, and Limoges (p. 304). One of the seven was Dionysius, 
bishop of Paris. The Benedictines add (p. 309), “II y avait 
encore des dv^ques dans presque toutes les autres principals 
villes des Gaules.” The Novatian heresy entered France about 
A.D. 252, though it was adopted by one bishop only, Marcion 
of Arles (p. 310). Retice, bishop of Autun, wrote against it 
(p. 311). 

For an account of the profane literature of Gaul in this century 
see p. 313, et seq. The Benedictines allow that it considerably 
declined; but they add (p. 313), “on pent toutefois assurer 
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qu’elle s’y soutint encore avec plus d’honneur qu’en nnlle autre 
province de Tempire.” For the general decay of literature they 
assign three causes (pp. 313, 314) : 1st. The personal character of 
the Eonaan enaperors. 2nd. The abundance of civil wars. 3rd. 
The invasions of the barbarians. On the other hand (pp. 315, 316) 
literature in Graul was encouraged by the presence of the emperors. 
Maximian Hercules stayed some time at Treves, and Constantins 
Chlorus fixed his residence there. The consequence was (p. 316) 
that Treves became the centre of Eoman civilization, and it was 
there (p. 317) that Claude Mamertin pronounced his panegyric 
on Maximian Hercules. The schools of Autun greatly flourished 
(pp. 317, 318), but about a.d. 270 were broken up in consequence 
of the ravages of the barbarians, but were restored by the patron- 
age of Constantins Chlorus, and the talents of Eumenius, pro- 
fessor of eloquence there (pp. 318, 319). There were also schools 
at Besanpon and Lyons under Julius Titien (p. 319), a poet, a 
rhetorician, and a geographer. At Bordeaux, too, there were 
schools where a certain Eusebius flourished (p. 320). The 
Emperor Numerian must be classed among the authors produced 
by Gaul. His declamations and poems are lost (pp. 321, 322). 
However, in all the works of this century a decline of taste is 
observable (pp. 321-323, and see p. 418), but Numerian was con- 
sidered the first poet of the age (p. 414). 

1833. m THE FOURTH CENTURY OCCURS THE FIRST INSTANCE 
OF GODFATHERS FOR ADULTS. 

Eufinus, minister of Theodosius, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, “ fit assembler les plus illustres eveques d'orient pour faire 
la dedicace d'une eglise qu’il avait fait batir avec un palais de son 
nom aupres de Calcedoine, et recevoir le bapt^me a cette solen- 
nite. An sortir des fonts, les eveques le mirent entre les mains 
du S. Solitaire Ammone, pour les conseils duquel Eufln eut 
toujours dans la suite beaucoup de deference et de respect. C’est 
la, peut-etre, le plus ancien exemple que nous aions de donner des 
parrains aux adultes” (Hiatoire liU^raire de la France^ tome i. 
part. ii. p. 322). 

Early in the eighteenth century it was “ the custom in Eoman 
Catholic countries for ladies of the first distinction to go into the 
churches, and offer themselves as sponsors for whatever children 
are brought to be baptized ” {Memoirs of Captain Thurot, Lend. 
1760, p. 8, edited by Mr. Croker, for the Percy Society). 
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1834. NOTE ON THE STUDY, ETC., OF HOMER. 

Harmonius, in the fourth century, taught grammar at Treves. 

Ne pouvant plus supporter le triste eclat ou il voyait les poesies 
d’Hom^re qui se trouvaient alors fort negligees, il entreprit d’en 
faire un recueil” {Hist, lit, de la France^ tome i. part 2, p. 208). 

1835. OPINION THAT THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS WAS 
NOT BY PAUL. 

The celebrated Bishop Cains, in the third century, “ refutant 
la temerite qu’avaient les Montanistes de fabriquer de nouveaux 
ecrits qu’ils donnaient pour I’Ecriture Sainte, ne comptait que 
treize epitres de S. Paul, omettant celle aux Hebreux comme ne 
la croyant pas de cet apotre. Ce sentiment au reste ne lui etait 
pas particulier. Quelques Latins, dit Eus^be, pensaient la meme 
chose ” {Histoire litUmire de la France^ tome i. part i. p. 358). 

1836. LITERATURE IN OAUL IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

See Histoire litteraire de la France, tome i. part ii. pp. 1-44. 

The Benedictines boldly say (p. i.) that this was more brilliant 
than the preceding centuries, or than many of the succeeding 
centuries. They however do add, except the Augnistan age (p. 2). 
Much of this was owing to the efforts of Constantins Chlorus, who 
fixed his residence at Treves, and to the exertions of Constantine 
his son, at Arles (p. 3). But it seems (p. 3) that all this was 
nothing compared to the rapid increase of Christianity, brought 
about by the miraculous appearance of the cross in the heavens ! 
But there were some real advantages. Lactantius was summoned 
to Graul to undertake the education of Crispus (p. 4). Constan- 
tine the Grreat exempted professors of literature and physicians 
from every species of tax (p, 4), and subsequently in a.d. 33 ex- 
tended the same privilege to their wives and families. From 
335 to 338, Athanasius was exiled in Gaul ; this, according to 
the Benedictines (p. 6) was to Gaul a fertile source of knowledge. 
Constantins, Constantine, and Constant successively fixed their 
residence in Gaul, the last at Treves (pp. 5, 6); and summoned 
into Gaul Proerese, the celebrated Athenian sophist, whom, how- 
ever, Eunapius accuses the Gauls of not being able to appreciate 
(p. 6). But on the murder of Constant and usurpation of Mag- 
nentius, a series of cruel invasions by the Germans troubled Gaul, 
until in a.d.' 355 Julian restored order and peace. His efforts in 
favour of liberty and learning are grudgingly praised by the 
Benedictines (p. 7). Julian fixed his residence at Paris, and did 
much to render it famous (jp. 7), and it was there that in a,d» 360 
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the army proclaimed him emperor. But when he came to the 
throne he inflicted a terrible blow on Christians, by excluding 
them from the public schools (p. 8). Valentinian I. passed nearly 
all his reign in Gaul, first at Paris, then at Eheims, and lastly at 
Treves (p. 8). He called Ausonius to Treves to instruct his son 
Gratian (p. 8). In 375, Gratian succeeded his father Valentinian, 
He also chiefly resided at Treves, and did much to encom’age 
literature (p. 9). The tyrant Maximus and Valentian II. also 
resided in Gaul; and towards the end of the fourth century 
Mallius Theodorus was appointed Prefect of Gaul. Himself an 
eloquent and learned man, he zealously protected literature 
(p. 9). 

In this century Treves was so celebrated as to be in some 
respects superior to Eome (p. 10) ; and yet it is strange that we 
find no mention of its library (p. 11). In a.d. 371, Treves was 
visited by Jerome and his friend Benosius. The former was con- 
verted there (p. 12). Neither philosophy nor Eoman law were 
taught at Treves, nor indeed at any city in the west except Eome 
(p. 13). In 331, Constantine visited Autun, and by his munifi- 
cence and the efforts of Eumenius the college there recovered its 
ancient splendour (p. 14). The schools of Toulouse were parti- 
cularly famous for rhetoric (p. 14); and towards the middle of 
this century public schools were established at Poitiers (p. 15) ; 
and towards the end of this century we find a college at Angou- 
leme (p. 15). 

Gaul in this century was particularly famous for orators and 
poets (pp. 17, 18, but produced few historians (p. 18 ; see also 
pp. 20, 21). The Benedictines say (p. 21), “on se portait parti- 
culierement a Teloquence et A la poesie.” Humboldt (Cosmos^ 
edit, Otte, 1848, vol. ii. p. 387) says, “ Finally at the close of the 
fourth century the art of poetry, in its grander and nobler forms, 
faded away as if exhausted; poetic emanations, stripped of the 
charms of creative fancy, turned aside to the barren realities of 
science and of description.” 

As to the study of mathematics, I can find no certain evidence. 
The Benedictines indeed say (p. 19), “Arbore, aieul maternel 
d’Ausone etait habile astronome et possedait par consequent les 
mathematiques.” But when we consider what the astronomy of 
that age was, the inference may perhaps be disputed (see also 
p. 58). 

Greek was certainly studied in this century. “ II y en avait 
des professeurs publics dans presque toutes les grandes villes des 
Gaules” (pp. 21, 22) ; but for this assertion the Benedictines cite 
no evidence. It appears (p. 65) that although there w&re professors 
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of Greek at Bourdeaux, the study of that language was verji^^uch 
neglected. Ausonius, who mentions this, adds that he hiiJjes^ 
made veiy little progress in it. See also respecting Ausonius 
pp. 282-289. An anonymous but Christian orator pronounced a 
Greek oration on the occasion of the death of Constantine II. 
(pp. 102, 103). Urbicus and Crispus taught Greek at the college 
of Bourdeaux (pp. 120, 121). Aleime, who is mentioned by 
Ausonius as having taught eloquence at Bourdeaux, “ n’etait pas 
moins habile dans le grec, que dans le latin ” (p. 137). St. Hilary, 
bishop of Poitiers, en citant un passage de Tepitre aux !fiphe- 
siens, a recours au texte grec comme plus energique que la 
Vulgate” (p. 163). Hilary made some translations from the 
Greek of Origen (p. 181). The Benedictines say (p. 188), 
“ St. Hilaire etudia le grec avec plus de succ^s ; mais au jugement 
de St. Jerome il ne le sut pas a fonds.” Jerome says that Hilary 
in translating from Origen was aided by a priest named Heliodorus 
(p. 188). Eespecting this Heliodorus and his knowledge of greek, 
see pp. 194, 195. Agrice, one of the professors at Bourdeaux, 
“ possedait parfaitement toutes les beautes de la langue grecque ” 
(p. 202). Hellesponce was an orator and philosopher of Gaul ; 
“ la langue grecque lui etait fort famili^re ” (p. 201). Harmonius 
taught grammar at Treves during the reign of Valentinian I. 
(p. 207). “II possedait parfaitement le grec and le latin ; eb il 
y a toute apparence qu’il donna des lepons en Tune et I’autre 
langue” (p. 208). Julius Ausonius, physician, father to the 
celebrated poet, “ possedait parfaitement et parlait de meme la 
grecque” (p. 216). It is doubtful whether or no Icaire was a 
Gaul. At all events, he was well acquainted with Greek, which 
he taught at Eome (pp. 257, 258). Paul, a rhetorician and a 
poet, learned Greek either at Bourdeaux or at Toulouse (p. 318). 
St. Ambrose, the famous bishop of Milan, “etudia la langue 
grecque aussi bien que la latine” (p. 326). He also quotes the 
Greek fathers (see p. 349). 

Latin was still “la langue vulgaire dans toutes les Gaules” 
(p. 22), They say (p. 187) of Hilary of Poitiers, “ En general ses 
expressions sont nobles, energiques, etc., quoiqu’elles ne soient pas 
toujours bien latines.” 

It is singular that only one bishop from Gaul was present at 
the Council of Nice (p. 24). Arianism early in this century 
attempted in vain to spread itself in Gaul (p. 24), and with the 
exception of the Council of Eimini, the church there remained 
orthodox ; and in a.d. 353, Paulinus, bishop of Treves, refusing 
to condemn Athanasius, was exiled by Constantins ; but in 355, 
Satuminus, bishop of Arles, condemned Athanasius in the Council 
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of Milan (p, 26)5 and Hilary of Poitiers remaining firm, was by 
Constantins exiled to Phrygia (p. 26) ; and Eodon, bishop of 
Toulouse, met the same fate. Still in a.d. 358, the bishops of 
Graul firmly rejected Arianism (p. 27). Whilst Graul remained 
thus steady, the east was so generally Arian that Hilary of 
Poitiers, in one of his letters, says, II est rare d’y trouver, meme 
parmi les ev^ques, cette foi que je vous rapporte ” (p. 29). But 
in Graul a change was at hand. In A.n. 359, four hundred western 
bishops met at Rimini (p. 30), of whom only eighty were declared 
Arians. Constantins, however, plainly offered them the alter- 
native of signing an Arian creed or of exile (p. 31). They pre- 
ferred the former, and only twenty bishops refused to abandon 
their faith (p. 31), and even they were at length induced to sign 
a confession of faith drawn up by the Arians of very doubtful 
import (p. 32). But in 360, Constantins finding that Hilary of 
Poitiers was formidable to the eastern Arians, allowed him to 
return from exile into Graul (p. 33), where in several councils he 
caused the Arians to be condemned, and thus remedied the scandal 
of Rimini (pp. 33, 34). This was particularly effected at the 
Council of Paris, in a.d, 361. Later in the century the oi*thodox 
were still more triumphant; and in 381, Grratian assembled a 
coimcil which deposed two Arian bishops (p. 34). The cautious 
rapidity with which the Christians at the command of their 
emperors shifted from Arianism to Trinitarianism, and from 
Trinitarianism to Axianism, seems to have been alluded to by 
St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, when he says, “ Facta est fides 
temporum potius quam evangeliorum ” (see Hist lit. de la France^ 
tome i. part ii. p. 165). 

Towards the end of the fourth century Graul was troubled by 
the Priscillian heresy (p. 35), which was condemned by a council ; 
but Gratian ordered the Priscillianists to be restored to their 
churches (p. 36). However, when Maximus obtained the empire, 
they were put to death (p. 37). Ithace, a Spanish bishop, who 
was the chief instigator of this barbarous act, was censured by 
many (pp, 36-38), but a council of bishops at Treves declared 
him innocent (p. 78), and this was followed by a schism in Gaul 
which lasted :^een years (p. 38). Sulpicius Severus has left a 
very unfavourable sketch of Ithace (p. 39). The heresies of 
Vigilantius, though actively opposed by Jerome, made in this 
century progress in Gaul (pp. 41, 42). 

About A.D. 360, the first monastery in Gaul was erected near 
Poitiers by St. Martin, afterwards bishop of Tours (p. 42). When 
Martin became bishop he raised another monastery near Tours, 
which gave to the Church a number of bishops (p. 43). Indeed 
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he filled the environs of Tonrs with monasteries (p. 43 ; see also 
p. 414). 

Pagan Literature . — Even from the account given hythe Bene- 
dictines, it appears that nearly all the literature of this century 
in Graul was pagan. The chair of rhetoric at Autun was filled by 
the famous Eumenes, who died in or after a.d. 311, and was a 
pagan ; at least we have no evidence of his Christianity (pp. 
44, 45). The anonymous panegyrist who flourished at Treves 
early in this century (p. 50) was a pagan (p. 51). Phoebricius, 
who early in this century taught at Bourdeaux, was high 
priest of Belenus, and descended from the ancient druids (p. 64). 
In the flrst half of this century the celebrated Patera, a pagan, 
taught rhetoric at Bourdeaux and at Eome. He, as well as his 
son the orator Delphide, though pagan, are praised by Jerome 
(pp. 124, 125, and p. 205). Alcemus, or Alethius, was a public 
professor of eloquence at Bourdeaux, and a celebrated Grreek and 
Latin scholar. He, I suppose, was a pagan, for the Benedictines 
say (p. 137), “II composa quelques ouvrages, oii il parlait avec 
tant d’eloge de Julien I’Apostat et de Salust prefet des Graules 
sous son regne, qu’Ausone ne craint pas de dire quails etaient plus 
propres a immortaliser Julien que la pourpre dont il avait ete 
revetu,” &c. The well-known orator Claude Mamertin, whom 
Julian raised to the highest posts, was a pagan (pp. 199, 200). 
Hellesponce, who flourished after the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and who was so celebrated qu’il passait sans difficulte 
pour le second sophiste de son temps,” was a pagan (pp. 201, 
202), as was also the still more celebrated Chrisanthe, who, how- 
ever, was perhaps not a G-aul (p. 202). Agrice, professor of 
rhetoric at Bourdeaux, died about a.d. 370. He seems to have 
been a pagan (pp. 202, 203). Ammonius Anastasius and Eufus, 
about the middle of the fourth century taught grammar and 
rhetoric at Bourdeaux and Poitiers ; they, I suppose, were pagans, 
from the contemptuous way in which the Benedictines (pp. 206, 
207) speak of them, and so perhaps were Ursulus and Harmonius, 
who taught grammar at Treves during the reign of Yalentinian I. 
(pp. 207, 208). Theodore, a learned and accomplished man, was 
executed in a.d. 374, and though a pagan, was selected by the 
Emperor Yalens 'for his second secretary (pp. 211, 212). Au- 
sonius, father to the well-known poet and himself a celebrated 
physician, was made prefect of Illyria by Yalentinian I., and was 
also head physician to the emperor. There seems not the least 
evidence of his being a Christian ; and yet the Benedictines say 
(p. 214), “ On ne pent pas neanmoins douter qu’il ne fat chretien, 
puisque Ton a des preuves que sa famille faisait m&me profession 
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de piete ” ! ! I Marcel, in the latter half of the fourth century, 
taught grammar at Narbonne. It may be presumed that he was 
a pagan from the sourness with which the monks treat him 
(p. 217). Nepotien was one of the most celebrated of the 
Bourdeaux professors. hTothing is said about his religion (p. 218). 
Eutropius, the well-known historian, who wrote under Gratian, 
was a pagan (pp. 222). The well-known poet Ausonius is boldly 
and unhesitatingly claimed by the Benedictines as a Christian 
(see pp. 288, 289), but, as it seems to me, without sufficient 
evidence. His Ephemerides indeed is very Christian,” but it 
has been doubted if he wrote it (pp. 293, 294, and see p. 311). 
In his Idylls he mentions the festival of Easter and the mystery 
of the Trinity, but this scarcely seems to afford proof of his being 
a Christian (see p. 298). In his fourth Idyll he undertakes to 
direct the studies of his son (p. 299), and drawing out a list of 
the authors he should read, mentions Homer, Menander, Terence, 
Cicero, Horace, Virgil, but neither the Bible nor the Fathers, 
which seems strong evidence. Besides this we have (p. 305) his 
intimate friendship with the celebrated pagan Symmachus. We 
also find (p. 309) in his works evidences of extensive pagan reading, 
but not of Christian reading. Drepane, an orator and poet, was 
a friend of Ausonius. In 388 he was sent to Eome by the Gauls 
to pronounce an oration before Theodosius the Great. In 390 he 
was proconsul of Africa (pp. 420, 421). The Benedictines say 
(p. 422), “ II etait paien ainsi que nous I’avons observe.” The 
celebrated rhetorician Nazaire, a native of Aquitaine, or of Pro- 
vence, flourished in the first half of the fourth century. He is 
praised by Jerome and by Ausonius, and was a pagan {Hist lit 
de la France^ tome i. part ii. pp. 92, 93). 

The only person I find mentioned as knowing Hehreio is St, 
Hilaire, bishop of Poitiers, of whom the Benedictines say (p. 188), 
“ II parait avoir eu quelque leg^re teinture de la langue 
hebraique.” It would appear not to be so very rare an acquire- 
ment, for St. Jerome, in a letter written about a.d. 383, speaking 
of a commentary written by Eetice, bishop of Autun, says (p. 62), 
“ Ne pouvait-il pas consulter quelqu’un qui sut Thebreu, et lui 
demander I’explication de ce qu’il n’entendait pas ? ” Though it 
is possible Jerome might here mean that it was advisable to apply 
to the Jews. 

The Fathers do not appear in this century to have been much 
looked up to as authorities. The Benedictines say of Lactantius 
(p. 84), II avait fait une lecture particuli^re des ecrits de 
Minutius Felix, de Tertullien, et de Saint Cyprien ; et le jugfe- 
ment qu’il en porte fait voir qu’il les possedait fonds. ISTean- 
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moins il les cite rarement, ou presque point du tout, non plus 
que les autres Peres de I’Elglise qui Tavaient precede. Mais on 
compte jusqu’a plus de trente-cinq auteurs profanes, les plus 
celebres entre les paiens, dont il rapporte une infinite de passages, 
afin qu’apres avoir fait sentir par la le ridicule des superstitions 
du paganisme, et refute ses absurdites, il puisse ensuite etablir 
plus solidement la yeiite de la religion cbretienne.” They also 
say of Hilaire, bishop of Poitiers (p. 188), « Il ne grossit point 
ses ouvrages par les citations de ceux qui avaient ete ecrits avant 
lui.” However, Ambrose, bishop of Milan (p. 349), “ s’est servi 
des autres auteurs gi'ecs, comme de S. Anathase, de S. Gregoire 
de Nysse, et particuli^rement de S. Basil.” But what is very 
remarkable is that Ausonius (who, though I cannot believe him 
to have been a Christian, was certainly the friend of many Chris- 
tians, and was protected by Christian emperors — and what is 
more to the purpose, had a truly catholic taste) has in his fourth 
Idyll undertaken to direct the studies of his own grandson. He 
carefully points out what he ought to read, and enumerates 
(p. 299) the best authors, Homer, Menander, Terence, Cicero, 

Horace, Virgil, but not one word about the Christian writers. 

St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, was well read in the Fathers 
(p. 406). 

St. Hilaire, speaking of the qualifications of clergymen (p. 161), See also 
says, “ Sfils n’ont que de la piete sans avoir de la science, ils ne 
seront utiles qu’a eux seuls;” and the Benedictines say of him 1398, 
(p. 188), “ On voit en effet par la lecture de ses ecrits qu’il n’avait 
pas neglige les meilleurs auteurs profanes.” Ausonius displays 
considerable knowledge of antiquity (see p. 309), but, as before 
said, I doubt his being a Christian. However, they say (p. 415) 
of Martin, bishop of Tours, il n’avait point etudie les sciences 
profanes, ni Teloquence humaine.” Ambrose of Milan praises 
Plato (p. 357) and Cicero (p. 369 ; see also p. 406). 

I find no notice of the influence exercised by women in this 
century. The celebrated rhetorician Hazaire flourished early in 
the fourth century. He had a daughter, whose eloquence is 
praised by Jerome (see p. 93). Ausonius, the celebrated poet, had 
a daughter, of whom the Benedictines say (p. 282), “ Il semble 
que son p6re la fit etudier et suivre les classes du college.” That 
was at Bourdeaux. 

Poets were very abundant in this century (see pp. 17, 18, and 
21 ; see also pp. 95, 260, 420, 421, 422). 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, was bom about a.d. 340 (p. 326), 
alj^Treves, and died in 397 (p. 333). In his writings are sever^ 
traces of a mystical interpretation of the Bible. Thus (pp. 337, 

VOL. n. p 
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338), the history of Cain and Abel represent the lovers of men 
and the lovers of God. He tells us (p. 357) that Isaac repre- 
sents Jesus Christ, and Eebecca represents the soul. He has also 
written (p. 363), “ une explication mystique des benedictions que 
Jacob donna a ses enfants au lit de la mort.” The Benedictines 
say (p. 386), “ En expliquant les Pseaumes, il le fait quelquefois 
en suivant le sens litteral, mais il s’attache plus souvent au sens 
mystique.” They add of him (p. 405), Sa maniere d’expliquer 
TEcriture n’est pas moins estimable que sa maniere d’ecrire en 
elle-meme. Il y distingue trois sortes de sens ; Thistorique ou 
litteral, le spirituel ou mystique, et le moral,” The earliest com- 
mentary on St. Matthew extant is by Hilary, bishop of Poitiers 
(p. 148). « Son but principal est d’y decouvrir le sens spirituel 

qui est cache sous la lettre. Car il reconnait lui-meme qu’outre 
le sens litteral, le S. Esprit en a eu encore un autre en vue, et 
que les faits rapportes dans I’Evangile contiennent des figures de 
ce qui devait arriver dans la suite.” See an amusing specimen 
(at p. 27'8), where St. Phebade, bishop of Agen, says that baptism 
was prefigured by the cloud which led the Israelites ! Cousin 
well says ‘^Le mysticisme n’est pas autre chose qu’un acte de 
desespoir de la raison humaine ” {Eistoire de la Philosophies ii. 
serie, tome ii. p. 105), 

1837 . NOTES ON THE OPINIONS OF THE FATHEES KESPECTINO 
PUEOATOET. 

Saint Hippolyte, a bishop and a martyr, who wrote in the 
third century, gives an account of a material hell, and mentions 
a species of purgatory. This is, perhaps, one of the earliest 
germs of the subsequent ideas of the Fathers, since he divides 
hell into two parts, one of which — called Abraham’s Bosom — is 
the receptacle of the just before they pass to their eternal 
kingdom (see Hist lit de la Frances tome i. part ii. p. 389). It 
is probably on some principle similar to this that in the fourth 
century, St. Ambrose of Milan intimates that after death the 
souls of the just did not see God until the final judgment {Hist 
lit de la Frances tome i. part ii. p, 360). But from this millen- 
arian opinion he has been defended (see pp, 374, and 387-389). 

St. Jerome said that the souls of the just did not see God 
until the final judgment {Hist lit de la Frances tome i. part i. 
p. 346). 

Tertullian seems to have held a sort of purgatory (GdlUers 
Auteurs sacr^Ss tome ii. p. 505). Coleridge {Literary RemainSs 
vol. iii. p. 320) says of Jeremy Taylor, “ If this treatise of Ee- 
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pentance contain Bishop Taylor’s habitual and final convictions, I 
am persuaded that in some form or other he believed in a purga- 
tory,” but Heber seems not to have thought that Taylor had a 
leaning to the doctrine of purgatory (see Eeher's Life of Jeremy 
Taylor j p. cxii. in voL i. of Taylor's Works^ 8vo, 1828), Comte 
{Philosophie positive^ v. 381) observes that it was a salutary cor- 
rective of the cruel doctrine of eternal punishment. Whately 
{Errors of Romanism^ 8VO5 1830, p. 177), says, ‘^But it is not 
really the doctrine of purgatory which led to prayers for the 
dead ; on the contrary, it is doubtless the practice of praying for 
the dead that gave rise to that doctrine.” 

1838. THE EARLT FATHERS RELIEVED THAT THE APOCALYPSE WAS 
WRITTEN BY JOHN. 

At the end of* the second, and early in the third century, the 
Apocalypse was violently attacked by Cerinthus and other here- 
tics (see Histoire litteraire de la France^ tome i. part i. pp. 378, 

379). The Benedictines add, C’est pourquoi les p^res de I’^glise 
de ces temps-U, comme Saint Justin, Saint Ir&ee, Theophile 
d’Antioche, Saint Clement d’Alexandrie, Saint Meliton de Sarde 
et Saint Hippol3d:e eurent une attention particuK^re a defendre 
ce livre comme I’ouvrage de Saint Jean.” See also for the opinion 
of Hippolyte, pp. 368, 384. Perhaps we may find the solution in 
Hippolyte’s admiration for the Logos, “ II est pen de p^res pos- 
terieurs meme an Concile de Nicee qui en aient parle plus digne- 
ment” (p. 398), i.e. “ de la divinite du Verbe eternel.” 

Wesley thought very highly of the Apocalypse (see Southey's 
Life of Wesley^ 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. p. 90). 

1839. NOTE ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 

Saint Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, died in a.d. 368 (Histoire litt& See also 
raire de la France^ tome i. part ii. p. 145 ). The Benedictines ^8 

say of him (p. 148 ), “ Si S. Hilaire n’est pas le premieur p^re 
latin qui ait ecrit sur S. Matthieu, son commentaire est an moins 
le plus ancien de tons ceus qui nous restent des ecrivains de 
rfiglise latine sur cet evangeliste. II y a meme bien de I’appar- 
ence que nul autre latin ne I’avait commente avant lui.' 

1840. NOTE ON THE APOCRYPHA. 

St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, quotes as Scripture the Second 
Book of Maccabees (see Hisioi/re UtUraire de la France^ tome i. 
part ii. p. 169). 
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1841. ADMIBATION OF THE FATHERS FOR ST. JOHN. 

St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, ’^saya that St. John is the most 
sublime of all the evangelists : “ Qu’il s’est eleve au-dessus des 
nuees, au-dessus des vertus celestes, au-dessus des anges, et jus- 
qu’au sein de Dieu meme, ou il a tronve le Verbe” (Histoire lit- 
Ur dire de la France^ tome i. part ii. p. 356). 

1842. NOTE ON THE OPINION OF THE PAGANS RESPECTING 
PREDESTINATION AND FREE WILL. 

In A.D. 309, the celebrated pagan rhetorician, Eiimenius, pro- 
nounced at Treves an oration before Constantine the Grreat. In 
it he says, “ que les mauvaises actions des hommes sont des suites 
du destin, et leurs vertus des dons de la divinite ” {Hist lit de la 
France^ tome i. part ii. p. 47). Lord King seems to say that 
Locke did believe in free will (see King's Life of Locke^ 8vo, 
1830, vol. ii. pp. 73, 107). See also at pp. 159-161, Locke’s own 
remarks on liberty. Napoleon was very superstitious {Alison^s 
Europe^ xiii. 562). See Comte, Philosophic positive, tome iii. 
pp. 308, 309. 

1843. ELECTION OF BISHOPS AND THEIR AUTHORITY. 

In 313, the Council of Arles, by its ninth canon, takes away 
from confessors the right of giving letters of communion, and 
limits it to the bishops. The same thing was established in the 
twenty-fifth council of Elvire {Hist lit de la France^ tome i. 
part ii. p. 56). 

In A.D. 374, St. Ambrose was elected bishop of Milan by the 
people and by acclamation, although he had not been baptized 
{Hist lit de la France^ tome i. part ii. p. 327). 

Dawson Turner says that the Lexovii, mentioned by Csesar, “ are 
supposed by modem geographers to have occupied a territory 
nearly coextensive with the bishopric of Lisieux ; and it may be 
remarked that the bounds of the ancient bishoprics of France were 
usually conterminal with the Eoman provinces and prefectures ” 
{Turner's Normandy^ Lond. -Svo, 1828, vol. iL p. 139). 

1844. BELIEF IN THE MILLENNIUM IN THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
CENTURIES. 

In the third century, Bishop Cains, the celebrated pupil of 
Irenseus, opposed the opinions of those who, from a passage in the 
Apocalypse, inferred the personal and carnal reign of Jesus Christ 
and the elect {Hist lit de la France^ tome i. part, i, p. 304, and 
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pp. 346, 3o8). IrenaBus wrote in favour of the millennium ; a 
doctrine, say the Benedictines, invente par Papias ” (Eistoire 
litteraire de la France^ tome i. part ii. p. 333, and see p. 346). 
The passages from Irenseus on this subject are di’awn out by 
Beaven {Account of Irencens, 8vo, 1841, pp. 250-256). Beaven 
boldly says (pp. 255, 256), “ There is no writer of any importance 
down to the time of Origen, who impugned the doctrine of the 
personal reign of Christ on earth.” See note at pp. 255, 256, the 
quotation from Justin Martyr and Tertullian, and at pp. 250, 
252, the quotations from Barnabas (or rather “ the very ancient 
writer under the name of Barnabas contemporary at least with 
Justin Martyr”), and from Theophilus. Lactantius believed in 
the millennium (Hist. lit. de la France^ tome i. part. ii. p. 85), 
“ une erreur,” say the Benedictines, “ qui lui est commune avec 
plusieurs p^res des premiers si^cles” (see also pp. 76, 78). But 
in the same century St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, “n’a pas 
donne dans les erreurs des millenaires ” (p. 1 90). In the first half 
of the third century, St. Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, wrote 
against the millennium {Hist. lit. de la France^ tome i. part i. 
p. 346). There are some passages in the writings of St. Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, which appear to favour the dogma of a mil- 
lennium. But the Benedictines appear to have successfully vindi- 
cated him {Hist. lit. de la France^ tome i. part ii. pp. 360, 374, 
387-389). There is no doubt that Tertullian believed in it (see 
Geilliery ii. 448, 462, 494, and my Life). 

1845. description given by CHRISTIAN WRITERS OE A 
MATERIAL HEAVEN. 

On the death of the emperor Constantine the Young, an ano- 
nymous but Christian orator pronounced upon him a Greek 
oration {Hist. lit. de la France^ tome i. part. ii. p. 102). In it he 
says (p. 104) “que la mort du prince n’a ete qu’un passage a une 
cite permanente, dont la magnificence surpasse toutes les beautes 
des plus illustres villes de la terre.” 

1846. NOTE ON THE OPINION OE THE EATEERS, ETC., RESPECTING 
THE HOLY GHOST. 

St. Jerome accuses Lactantius of having confused the Holy 
Ghost sometimes with the Father, sometimes with the Son ; and 
of having doubted whether or no he was the third person. Lac- 
tantius is on this point feebly vindicated by the Benedictines 
{Hist. lit. de la France^ tome i. part ii. p. 85), 

However in the third century, St. Hippolyte, a bishop and a 
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martyr, “parle dignement du Verbe comme egal a son Pere en 
toiites cboses et du Saint Esprit comme egal a I’un et a I’autre ” 
(^Hist. lit, de la France^ tome i, part i. p. 385). 

Saint Ambrose, bishop of Milan, addressed to the emperor 
Gratian three books on the Holy Ghost. “H y prouve que le 
Saint Esprit est Dieu egal au Pdre et au Fils, et de meme sub- 
stance. Que c’est lui qui a parle par les prophetes et les apotres,” 
&c, {Hist, lit. de la France^ tome i. part ii. p, 348). St. Phebade, 
bishop of Agen, in a treatise written in a.d. 360 or 361, says that 
the pillar of fire by which the Israelites were guided in the 
wilderness fignired the gift of the Holy Ghost (Hist, lit. de la 
France^ tome i. part ii. p. 278). 

1847. OF LIES APPEOVED OF ET THE FATHEES. 

In the fourth century St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, parle du 
mensonge officieux comme utile en certaines occasions, par exemple 
pour tromper un malade que Ton ne pent gnierir autrement, mais 
il est a croire que St. Hilaire await pris ce sentiment d’Origene, 
comme on I’a marque a la marge dans I’une des premieres editions 
de son ouvrage” (Hist. lit. de la France^ tome i. part ii. p. 177). 

1848. NOTE ON GOa AND MAGOG. 

St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, in a work on “ The Faith,” which 
he addressed in a.d. 378 to the emperor Gratian, who was then 
marching to the aid of his uncle Valens against the Goths, made 
the remarkable discovery that they were the same as Gog : “ Les 
Gots, qu’il dit etre ceux qui sont nomm& Gog dans Tficriture ” 
(Hist. lit. de la France^ tome i. part ii, p. 346). 

See a short but good article in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopaedia, in 
voce Gog. See p. 160, note, of Appendix to Denham and Clap- 
perton’s Africa, 1826, 4to. Malcolm’s History of Persia, 8vo, 
1829, vol. i. p. 62. Bernard de Gordon, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, says that “ scorpions come from the country 
of Gog and Magog, that is, from the north east of Asia ” (Sprengel^ 
Histoire de la Medeaine^ tome ii, p. 448). 

1849. OEIGIN OF INDICTIONS* 

See Hampson’s Medii ^Evi Kalendarium, vol. ii. pp. 205-207, 
Lond. 8 VO, 1841. He says, We know nothing of the origin of 
this period, nor when nor why it was established. It is certain 
that we cannot ascend higher than the time of the emperor Con- 
stantine, nor descend lower than that of Constantins.” St. Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, in a treatise supposed to be written in a,d. 379, 
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mention comme d’une chose assez recente de Tusage des 
indictions, qui commenpaient TaDnee an mois de Septembre” 

(Histoire litter aire de la France^ tome i. part ii. p. 348). 

1850. NOTE ON THE TITLE OF SAINT. 

St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, speaking of his brother Satyrns, 
calls him a saint even during his lifetime. “ II ne craignait pas 
lui-meme de lui donner ce titre d^s son vivant ” (Eist- lit. de la 
Fra^ice^ tome i. part ii. p. 335). 

1851. REMARKS ON EARTHQUAKES. 

See the interesting remarks in Humboldt’s Cosmos, edit. Otte, See also 
1848, vol. i. pp. 199-212. He observes (pp. 201-202) that a 1266 . 
general opinion exists “ that a calm, an oppressive heat, and a 
misty horizon are always the forerunners of this phenomenon. 

The fallacy of this popular opinion is not only refuted by my own 
experience, but likewise by the observations of all those who have 
lived many years in districts where, as in Cumana, Quito, Peru, 
and Chili, the earth is frequently and violently agitated. I have 
felt earthquakes in a clear air and a fresh east wind, as well as in 
rain and thunderstorms.” 

Humboldt acutely observes (p. 212) that the horror always felt 
by those who experience an earthquake is not in my opinion the 
result of those fearful pictures of devastation presented to our 
imaginations by the historical narratives of the past, but is rather 
due to the sudden revelation of the delusive nature of the in- 
herent faith by which we had clung to a belief in the immobility 
of the solid parts of the earth.” He goes on to observe that we 
are accustomed, to contrast the mobility of the sea with the immo- 
bility of the earth ; and that it is the discovery of our error which 
creates the panic. But how does this account for the terror felt 
by the inhabitants of those countries where earthquakes are so 
frequent that the belief in the immobility of the earth never 
could have been established either by experience or by tradition ? 

In 1571, there was an alarming earthquake in Herefordshire 
{GamderCs Flizabeth^ in Kennett, vol. ii. p. 433), and in 1580 
Camden mentions (ii. 476) other earthquakes in England, but 
adds that they were very rare. In 1750, some frightful shocks 
were felt in London (see Smolletfs History of England^ vol. iii. 
pp. 292, 293, 8vo, 1790). Todd’s Life of Cranmer, ii. 281. 

1852. JASPER WAS BUT LITTLE USED BY THE ANCIENTS. 

See in proof of this Humboldt’s Cosmos, edit. Ottd, 1848, vol.i. 
p. 262. He says, ^‘Even in the present day this substance in 
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large masses is only obtained from the Ural mountains. . . , The 
word jasper is derived from the Semitic languages,” and “ the 
name appears to have been given to fragments of jaspachat, and 
to a substance which the ancients termed jasponyx^ which we 
know as opal jasper,'^^ 

1853. ETTMOLOOT, etc., OF MONSOON. 

Monsum (Malagan, musim, the hippalos of the Greeks) is 
derived from the Asiatic word mausim^ a set time or season of 
the year, the time of the assemblage of pilgrims at -Mecca. The 
word has been applied to the seasons at which certain winds pre- 
vail, which are besides named from places lying in the direction 
from whence they come ; thus, for instance, there is the mausim 
of Aden, of Guzerat, Malabar, &c. Lassen, Indische Alterthums- 
kunde, 1843, bd. i. s. 211 ” {Humboldts Cosmos^ edit. Otte, Lond. 
1848, voL i. p. 322). 

1. See the view given of the monsoon by Bruce {Travels^ vol. i. 
pp. 431, 432, Edinburgh, 4to, 1790), and compare the somewhat 
iiigenious but unfriendly criticisms in Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 
Lond. 4to, 1814, pp. 99-103. I cannot tell what was the cause of 
Salt’s childish enmity against Bruce, whose reputation he loses no 
opportunity of aspersing (see some of these attacks in his Ahys8i~‘ 
oiia, pp. 104, 234, 251, 258, 295-297, 301, 302, 334-344). The 
truth is that Bruce, notwithstanding his consummate vanity, 
was a great man, and as a traveller infinitely superior to Salt. 
I willingly believe, on the authority of Wellsted {Travels m 
Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. vi. note), that Salt, before his death, 
had some compxmction for his attacks on Bruce. Wellsted, 
himself an intelligent and fearless traveller, bears honourable tes- 
timony to the accuracy of Bruce {Travels^ vol. ii. pp. 311-330). 
See also pp. 330-332 for a severe but well-founded comparison 
between Bruce and Lord Valentia. 

1854. anSEKS AND ROMANS CARED LITTLE FOR SCENERY, A LOVE OF 
WHICH WAS INTRODUCED BY THE FATHERS. 

Humboldt {Cosmos, edit. Otte, Lond. 1848, vol. ii. pp. 372- 
391) has observed that the ancient Greeks and Eomans had but 
little taste for the beauties of nature, or at all events cared little 
about describing them in their works. He says (p. 391), “ Ho 
description has been transmitted to us from antic[uity of the 
eternal snow of the Alps, reddened by the evening glow or the 
morning dawn, of the beauty of the blue ice of the glaciers, or 
of the sublimity of Swiss natural scenery, although statesmen 
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^and generals, with men of letters in their retinue, continually 
passed through Helvetia, on their road to Gaul” (see also 
p. 441). 

But, according to Humboldt (pp. 391-396), a great change 
was effected on this head hy the Fathers, and he has certainly 
given several quotations from the early Christian writers, expres- 
sing a gTeat admiration for the beauties of nature. He says 
(p. 392), The tendency to glorify the Deity in his works, gave 
rise to a taste for natural description. The earliest and most re- 
markable instances of this kind are to be met with in the writings 
of Minucius Felix,” &c. &c. But Humboldt (pp. 395, 396), pro- 
ceeds to say, “Whilst the Greek Christians were led hy their 
adoration of the Deity through the contemplation of his works 
to a poetic delineation of nature, they were at the same time, 
during the earlier ages of their new belief, and owing to the 
peculiar bent of their mind, full of contempt for all works of 
human art. Thus Chrysostom abounds in passages like the fol- 
lowing,” &c. &c. The hatred of the early Christians for their 
species is mentioned by many pagan writers ; but Frederick 
Schlegel says this is not to be taken literally {Philosophy of 
Histo'}^^ 8 VO, 1846, p. 272). 

Lord Jeffrey notices the “ extraordinary sensibility ” of Colum- 
bus to “beauty of scenery” (Essays^ 8vo, 1844, vol. ii. p. 189). 
M. Cousin says that where nature is least lovely, thinkers are 
most likely to arise, and the superiority of man to nature will be 
most perceived {Histoire de la Philosophies Paris, 1846, part i. 
tome V. p. 14). Lord Brougham says of Madame de Stael, “ for 
natural scenery she had no taste ” {Histo^'ical Sketches of States- 
mens Lond. 1845, vol. iv. p. 63). 

1855 . ETYMOLOGT OF PARABISE. 

This appears to have been originally an ancient Persian word, 
and to have passed from the Persian into the Hebrew language 
(see Humboldfs Cosmos, edit. Otte, 1848, vol. ii. p. 461, note). 

See also Keightley, On the Transmission of Tales and Fictions, 
Lond. 1834, p. 131. 

On the different opinions that have been held respecting the 
situation of the terrestrial Paradise, there are some amusing 
though rather superficial remarks in Irving’s History of Columbus 
(8vo, 1828, vol. iv. pp. 401-414, Appendix, no. xxxiii.) 

1856 . NOTE ON THE MYTH OF THE BREAKING IJP OF ATLANTIS. 

See on this the note in Humboldt’s Cosmos, edit. Otte, 1848, 
vol. ii. pp. 482, 483, and the authors to whom he refers. 
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Schlegel wishes to refer the whole tradition to an obscure 
nautical knowledge of America, or of those adjacent islands at 
which Columbus first touched ” (Philosophy of History^ Svo, 1846, 

p. 81). 

On the Atalantis of Plato there are some unsatisfactory and 
superficial remarks in Irving’s History of Columbus, 8vo, 1828, 
Appendix, xxii. vol. iv. pp. 313-316). 

1858.' NOTE ON THE ELTSIUM OF THE ANCIENTS. 

See the remarks in Humholdfs Cosmos^ edit. Otte, 1848, vol. ii. 
p. 496, which connect it with the Phoenician discoveries. He 
says : “ The ideal land, the geographical myth of the Elysian, 
was removed further to the west, even beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, as the knowledge of the Mediterranean was extended 
amongst the Hellenic races. True cosmical knowledge, and the 
earliest discoveries of the Phoenicians, regarding whose period no 
certain tidings have come down to us, did not probably give rise 
to this myth of the ‘ Island of the Blessed,’ the application to 
which was made subsequently, Greographical discovery has merely 
embodied a phantom of the imagination, to which it served as a 
substratum,” 

1859. THE EXTENT OF THE ROMAN BIMPIRE UNDER AUGUSTUS. 

“ The superficial area of the Eoman empire under Augustus is 
calculated by Professor Berghaus, the author of the excellent 
Physical Atlas, at rather more than 400,000 geographical square 
miles (according to the boundaries assumed by Heeren, in his 
Greschichte der Staaten des Alterthums, s. 403-470), or about 

C ne-fourth greater J:han the extent of 1,600,000 square nodles, 
ssigned by Gibbon, vol. i. ch. i. p. 39, but which he, indeed, 
gives as a very uncertain estimate.” It was certainly exceeded 
in absolute magnitude by the Chinese empire, under the dynasty 
of Thsin and the Eastern Han (from thirty years before to one 
hundred and sixteen years^after our era), by the Mongolian empire 
under Ghengis Khan, and the present area of the Eussian empire 
in Europe and Asia ; but, with the single exception of the Spanish 
monarchy, as long as it extended over the New World, there has 
never been combined imder one sceptre, a greater number of 
countries favoured by climate, fertility, and position, than those 
comprised under the Eoman empire from Augustus to Constan- 
tine ” (Humboldfs Cosmos^ edit, Otte, 1848, vol. ii. pp. 548, 
649). 


^ 1857 erased in the MS. 
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See also Cosmos (pp. 547-568), for a rapid but clear view of 
the influence of the Eoman empire, principally in the first two 
centuries. 

i860. INFLUENCE OF THE AEABS ON EUEOPEAN CIVILISATION. 

See on this subject Humboldfs Cosmos^ edit. Otte, 1848, vol. ii. See also 
pp. 571-600. He ascribes (p. 572) their great achievements in 
arms and literature to “ the tribe of the Hedschaz, a noble and 1873 ’ 
valiant race — unlearned, but not wholly rude — imagmative^^ &c. ; 
and see p. 615, respecting their love of Aristotle. 

He says (p. 579), “The Arabs, I would again remark, are to be , 
regarded as the actual founders of physical science, considered in 
the sense which we now apply to the words,” and he adds (p. 580), 
that it was reserved for them first to reach the third and highest 
stage of physical knowledge, “which embraces an investigation 
into natural forces, and the powers by which these forces are 
enabled to act, in order to be able to bring the substances libe- 
rated into new combinations.” 

At p. 581, “The science of medicine which was founded by 
Dioscorides, in the school of Alexandria, when considered with 
reference to its science development, is essentially a creation of 
the Arabs, to whom the oldest, and, at the same time one of the 
richest sources of knowledge, that of the Indian physicians, had 
been early opened. On the knowledge which the Arabs derived 
from the Hindoos regarding Materia Medica, see Wilson’s im- 
portant investigations in the Oriental Magazine of Calcutta, 

1823, February and March, and those of Eoyle, in his Essays on 
the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, 1837, pp. 56-59, 64-66, 73, 
and 92. Compare an account of Arabic pharmaceutical writings, 
translated from Hindostanee, in Ainslie (Madras edition), p. 289. 
Eespecting the translations of medical works made from the 
Sanscrit into Arabic under the Caliphate, see p. 588, where it is 
said, “ Avicenna is acquainted, as the learned Eoyle observes, with 
the true Sanscrit name of the Deodwar of the Himalayan Alps.” 

He says (p. 589), “The most powerful influence exercised by the 
Arabs on general natural physics was that directed to the advance 
of chemistry, a science for which this race created a new era,” 

Humboldt says (p. 584), “According to the testimony of See also 
Frahu, Ptolemy’s geography was translated into Arabic by order •^^'^■^873. 
of the CaHph Mammn, between the years 813 and 833 ; and it is 
not improbable that several fragments of Maximus Tyrius, which 
have not come down to us, were employed in this translation. . . . 
Greography never acquired a greater acquisition of facts, even 
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from the discoveries of the Portuguese and Spaniards. , . . The 
‘ Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal,’ which Sir "William Ouseley 
published in London in 1800, is that of Abu-Ishak el-Istachri, 
and, as Frahu has shown, is half a century older than Ebn 
Haukal.” 

Humboldt says (pp. 628, 629) that Vincent de Beauvais, in his 
Mirror of Nature, uses “the Arabic designation Zohron and 
Aphop (north and aovjtli)^ See at p. 668, what he says of 
Dante’s “quattro stelle.” Washington Irving (History of the 
Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus^ 8vo, 1828, vol. i. 
p. 3) says, “ Xerif al Edrizi, surnamed the Nubian, an eminent 
Arabian writer, whose countrymen were the boldest navigators of 
the middle ages, and possessed all that was then known of geo- 
graphy.” See also vol. i. pp. 11, 12. 

Humboldt says (p. 596), “ The process of establishing a conclu- 
sion by a progressive advance from one proposition to another, 
which seems to have been unknown to the ancient Indian alge- 
braists, was acquired by the Arabs from the Alexandrian ScIiooL 
This noble inheritance, enriched by their additions, passed in the 
twelfth century, through Johannes Hispalensis and Gerhard of 
Cremona, into the European literature of the middle ages,” &c. 
&c. And see at pp. 597-599, the very interesting remarks of 
Humboldt on the numerals which the Arabs procured from India 
and Persia. He thinks “ It is more than probable that the Chris- 
tians in the west were familiar with Indian numerals, even earlier 
than the Arabs,” &c., “ and that they were acquainted with the 
use of nine figures or characters, according to their position 
value, under the name of the system of the Ahacus.^^ 

He observes (p. 620), “ As Eoger Bacon, like the Arabs, always 
calls Hipparchus Abraxis, we may conclude that he also made use 
of only a Latin translation from the Arabic.” 

Frederick Schlegel has some remarks on the great religion of 
Mahomet, which are absurdly illiberal (Philosophy of History^ 
Loud. 8vo, 1846, pp. 318, 320-331). He actually taunts Maho- 
met with not having performed miracles (p. 328). Dr. Whewell, 
on the whole, does not rate their literatm'e highly — at least in a 
scientific point of view (WheweWs History of the Inductive 
Sciences^ 8vo, 1847, vol. i. pp. 225, 236, 244, 265, 292, 355-360, 
and WheweWs Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences^ 8vo, 1847, 
vol. i. p. 157). The celebrated Athelard of Bath, who w£|jS bom 
at the end of the eleventh century, studied among the Arabs, 
whose knowledge he introduced into Normandy. It is evident 
from what he says, that such knowledge was then quite new, so 
that William of Malmesbury is mistaken in supposing that it had 
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been introduced into the west by Grerbert {WrigMs Biographia 
Literaria, vol. ii. pp. 94-97, 8 vo, 1842). Mr. Wright (p. 96) 
quotes a passage in which he says, Athelard describes briefly 
the principle of the school of natural philosophy which he was 
founding, and which was more perfectly developed at a later 
period by the great Lord Bacon.” Wright says (ii. 116), “The 
first Englishman after Athelard, so far as we can discover, who 
travelled among the Arabs to indulge his ardour in the pursuit of 
science, was Eobert de Eetines,” who flourished in a.d. 1143. 
Eoger of Hereford, who flourished in 1170, “ appears to have been 
a follower of the Arabian sciences” (Biog, Brit. Lit. ii. 219). 
Daniel de Merlai was a native of Norwich, and flourished in 
1175. He, disgusted with the mode of study at Paris, “went 
thence to Toledo, then the chief seat of learning among the 
Spanish Arabs” (Biog. Brit. Lit. ii. 227)’. A very fair judger of 
such matters says, “ The Arabs, however, appear at no period of 
their history, to have been a people addicted to fanciful inven- 
tion. Their minds are acute and logical, and their poetry is that 
of the heart rather than of the fancy ” (Keightley's Fairy Mytho- 
logy 1850, p.^24). Eanke says that the Arabs collected 

ancient literature with a zeal hardly inferior to that of the 
Italians in the sixteenth century ; though he adds that they often 
destroyed the originals (Die Bomischen Papste, Berlin, 1838, 
band i. p. 63). 

l86l. THE TEIANGULAR FOEM OF AFEICA WAS KNOWN IN 

A.D. 1306. 

Humboldt (Cosmos^ edit. Otte, 1848, vol. ii. p. 627) says that 
Bartholomew Diaz doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 1487, 
before De Gama. He adds (p. 628), “ The triangular form of 
Africa is, indeed, distinctly delineated as early as 1306.” 

McCulloch says (Commercial Dictionary^ 8 VO 5 1849, p. 18), 
“ In the sixteenth century the cost of Indian commodities brought 
to Western Europe, by way of Alexandria and Aleppo, was about 
three times the cost of those brought by the Gape of Good Hope.” 
He adds (p. 536), that the passage was not made till 1497, and 
that in 1582, the first Englishman, Stephens, sailed to India by 
it (p. 537). 

Salt (Voyage to Ahyssimia^ 4to, 1814, p. 476), ascribes the dis- 
covery of the passage round the Cape to the communications kept 
up between the Abyssinian and Em'opean churches. 

Washington Irving (History of Golnmhus^ 8 vo, 1828, vol. i. 
pp. 30, 31) supposes that Prince Henry of Portugal, son of John L 
was the first modem since Hipparchus, who believed that Africa 
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might be circumnavigated from the Eed Sea to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. See also Appendix (no. xiv. voL iv. pp. 227-231)5 
where he intimates that De Gama was the first who doubled the 
Cape ; and (at vol. iii. p. 146), he distinctly says, “ Vasco de 
Gama at length accomplished the great design of Prince Henry 
of Portugal, and by doubling the Cape of Good Hope in the 
year 1497, had opened the long-sought-for route to India.” See 
also Blanqui, Histoire de TEconomie politique, tome i. p. 299. 

1862. NOTE ON THE SCHOOL OF EDESSA. 

Humboldt (Cosmos, edit. Otte, 1848, vol, ii. p. 579), says, 

The school of Edessa, a prototype of the Benedictine schools of 
Monte Cassino and Salerno, gave the first impulse to a scientific 
investigation of remedial agents yielded from the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms.” 

1863. NOTE ON THE BHENING OF THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY BY 

THE ARABS. 

— “ The mythical account of the burning^of the Alexandrian 
Library by Amru, including the account of its application during 
six months as fuel to heat four thousand bathing rooms, rests on 
the sole testimony of two writers who lived five hundred and 
eighty years after the alleged occurrence took place,” &c. {Hum-- 
h^dfs Cosmos^ edit. Otte, 1848, vol. ii. p. 582). 

See White’s -®gyptiaca, Oxford, 1801, 4to, part i. pp. 56-65. 
He angrily attacks Gibbon for doubting the reality of the con- 
flagration. Gibbon’s scepticism was founded on the circum- 
stances that Abulpharajus is the only author likely to be well 
informed, who mentions it. To this White replies by quoting 
the testimonies of Macresi and AbdoltaHf, and thus disposes, as 
he impertinently says, of the “frivolous cavils of Mr. Gibbon” I ! 
(p. 64). White does not tell us when these writers lived. 

1864. THE INVENTION OF THE THERMOMETER. 

“ The invention of an air thermometer is also ascribed to Avi ' 
cenna, from a notice of Sanctorius, but the notice is very obscm‘e ; 
and six centuries passed before Galileo, Cornelius Drobbel, and 
the Accademia del Cimento, by the establishment of an exact 
measure of heat, created an important means,” &c. {Humboldfs 
Cosmos^ edit. Otte, 1848, vol. ii. p. 591). 

See also pp. 721-723, where he shows that in Lombardy, as 
early as 1641, observations were made on the temperature with 
spirit-thermometers. 
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On the history of the thermometer see Whewell’s Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. pp. 336-342. He 
says (p. 337) that it was not till the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the heat of boiling water was discovered to be a fixed 
point. 


1865. THE Loa FIKST HSEB TO MEASURE DISTANCES. 

See the long note in Humboldt’s Cosmos, edit. Otte, 1848, 
vol. ii. pp. 631-633. Humboldt observes that it is always stated 
that the log was not used for measuring distances before the end 
of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth century. It 
appears, however, that it was used in English ships in 1577 ; and 

it is certain that Pigafetta, the companion of Magettan, speaks 
of the log (ia catena a poppa) as of a well-known means of mea- 
suring the course passed over” (p. 631). This was in Januai'y, 
1521 (p. 633). 

1866. OPINION OF THE FATHERS, ETC., BESPECTINO BAPTISM. 

Tertullian (Lib. de Bapt. cap. xviii.) recommends baptism to 
be deferred, particularly in the case of children, etiam setate 
cunctatio baptismi utilior est ; prsecipue tamen circa parvulos ” 
{Ceillier^ tome ii. p. 383). But CeilLier (p, 508) wishes to explain 
away this disagreeable opinion, “ En quoi on pent excuser si on 
I’entend des enfants des paiens, ou des autres dont I’education 
etait en peril.” 

1867. NOTES ON SERAPIS, WHO IS THOUGHT TO BE JOSEPH. 

“ Tertullien dit (Lib. ii. ad Grent. cap. viii.), que c’etait le 
patriarche Joseph que les Egyptiens adoraient sous le nom du 
grand dieu Serapis ” {Ceillier, Hist generate des Auteurs sacris^ 
tome ii. p. 411, Paris, 1730, 4to). 

And it is curious that the very same opinion is expressed in 
the middle of the fourth century by another Christian writer, 
Julius Matemus Firmicus, Ceillier says (Histoi/re g^n^rale des 
Auteurs sacres^ tome vi. p. 4), II croit que S&apis que Ton 
adorait particuH^rement a Alexandrie est le patriarche Joseph, 
que les Egyptiens divinis^rent quelque temps apres sa mort pour 
les bienfaits qu’ils en avaient repus et qu’ils I’appel^rent Serapis a 
cause qu’il 4tait petit-fils de Sara.” 

1868. DID THE JEWS EVER RECOGNISE THE TRINITY. 

Of course they did not believe in the Christian Trinity, because 
they rejected Christ ; but it would appear doubtful if they ever 


See also 
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received any trinity. Tertullian (Adv. Pras. cap. xii.) says that 
when Grod in the beginning said, Let us make man,” he was 
addressing his Son, and not the angels^ as the Jews affirmed^ ivho 
did not recognise the Son (see Geilliei\ Auteurs sacr^^ tome ii. 
p. 484). 

Coleridge {Literary Remains^ i. 393) strangely calls the Tri- 
nity a necessary idea of the speculative reason (see also vol. iv. 

p. 222). 

1869, OPINION OF THE EAHLT CHUECH EESPECTINO CELIBACT. 

We perhaps find the earliest stage of the belief that priests 
must be unmarried in the opinion that they should only marry 
once. Thus Tertullian (Lib. I. Ad Uxor. cap. vii.) says that those 
who had been married several times were not admitted to be 
priests ; and he adds (Lib. de Exhort. Cas. cap. vii.) that several 
had been deposed because they had married more than once 
{Ceillier^ tome ii. 513, 514). 

1870. ATTEMPTS OF THE FATHEHS TO DIMINISH THE 
INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

Much has been said by Gruizot on the influence of women in 
developing European civilisation. It is at least certain that 
several of the Fathers did everything they could to diminish that 
influence. Tertullian, De Bapt. cap. xvii. {Ceilliei\ ii. 382, 383) 
bitterly complains of the insolence of women, “ petulantia mulie- 
bris,” who venture to teach and to baptize. He allows that in 
case of necessity baptism may be administered by a layman, but 
never by a woman. Again (Lib. de Praesc. cap. xli-xliii), among 
the other crimes of the heretics he particularly enumerates 
(pp. 402, 403, of Ceillier) the insolence of their women, who ven- 
tured to teach, to dispute,” &c., &c. In De Cult. Foem. lib. i. 
cap. i. {Ceillier^ ii. 433), he says, “Let women remember that 
they are of the sex of - Eve, who ruined mankind ; and let them 
therefore repair this ignominy by living rather in dust than in 
splendour.” And in De Veland. Virg. {Ceillier^ ii. 493), he again 
expresses his indignation that women should venture to teach. 

Southey says Mahomet “ supposed that women had no souls ” 
{The Doctor^ edit. Warter, 8vo, 1848, p. 553), but adds (p. 557), 
that is not the opinion of all Mahometans. 

1871, NOTE ON THE EEL ATI VE NUMBEES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

{Voyage to Abyssmia^ Jjoni. 1814, p. 9) observes of the 
Cape of Good Hope, “ It is a curious fact that the male popula- 
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tion exceeds the female in every class of inhabitants in this 
settlement ; the surplus on the male side amounting altogether 
to about 1600.” 

Niebuhr (Description de VArahie^ 1774, 4to, pp. 63-65) denies 
that in the east more women are born than men. But see also 
Aet. 1635, and Aet. 1903. 

It is said that about twenty-one males are bom to twenty 
women; but that on account of the heads of the males being 
larger than those of the females, more of them are still-bom or 
die in infancy, “ in consequence of which both sexes are equal at 
the age of foui*teen ” (Paris and Fonblanquds Medical Juris- 
prudence^ 8vo, 1823, vol. L pp. 259, 260). 

It is said that in Petersburg there “ is a much greater mortality 
of female children than of male ” (^Malthus on Population^ 1826, 

6th edit. vol. i. p. 305). 

1872. NATIONS WHO DO NOT EECOGNISE GOD AS A BEING 
AND A PKINCIPLE. 

Salt (Voyage to Abyssinia^ Lond. 1814, p. 41), speaking of the 
Makova on the eastern coast of Africa, near Mozambique, says, 

“ Among other inquiries, I was anxious to learn whether they 
entertain any notion of a deity ; if they do, it must be an ex- 
tremely obscure one, as they have no other word in their lan- 
guage to express the idea than ^ wherimb/ which signifies also 
the sky. This remark is equally applicable to the Monjou, who 
in the same way apply the word ‘ mohingo,’ sky, to their imper- 
fect apprehension of the Deity.” 

Mr. Eyre, a very high authority, says, The natives of New 
Holland, as far as yet can be ascertained, have no religious belief 
or ceremonies, A Deity, or great First Cause, can hardly be said 
to be acknowledged, and certainly is not worshipped by this 
people, who ascribe the creation to very inefficient causes ” (Eyre^s 
Expedition into Central Australia^ Lond. 1845, vol. ii. p. 355). 

Gatlin’s North American Indians, 8vo, 1841, vol. ii. pp, 232, 233. 

1873. ItEMAEES ON THE CHAEACTEE OF THE AEABS, 

THEIE LITEEATUEE, ETC, 

Salt (Voyage to Ahyssmia^ Lond. 1814, 4to, p. 55) strangely gee also 
says, “ The general mass of Arabian geography is short, confused, 
and written with a very inaccurate knowledge of the actual as 
well as relative positions of the countries described.” At p. 145 
Salt says, The Arabs bred in towns are generally feeble and 
irresolute.” 
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Wellsted {Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, ISSS, vol. i. p. 174) relates 
an anecdote illustrative of their fortitude. Denham {Travels in 
Africa^ 1826, 4to, p. xxxviii.) says, “They are, however, brave, 
eloquent, and deeply sensible to shame.” Wellsted says (vol. i. 
p. 278) that they are acquainted with the precise time of the 
rising and setting of some of the stars ; but he adds (p. 318), 
“ Though I purposely sought amidst the most intelligent persons, 
I found but one who had any knowledge of astronomy, or indeed 
of literature or of the sciences generally.” But, this, as well as 
many other remarks, seems to apply to Oman, which, as he allows 
(p. 318), in 'point of learning^ is 'much inferior to Yeman, 
See also Niebuhr, Description de T Arabic, Amsterdam, 1744, 4to, 
pp. 99, 100, 103, 104). 

See al Wellsted says (p. 313), they have scarcely any knowledge of 

Aet!i908. medicine. It would appear from Wellsted (vol. i. p. 319), that 
they, at least in Oman, have no books except those which treat of 
religion. Niebuhr, Description de I’Arabie, 4to, 1774, pp. 188, 
189.* They are very fond of singing {Wellsted^ vol. i. pp. 74, 75), 
but have “ no musical instruments of their own, and even keeping 
them in their houses is considered disgraceful ” (vol. i. p. 345). 
“ La musique et la danse passent pour indecens chez les Ai*abes ” 
{Niebuhr^ Description de V Arabic, Amsterdam, 1774, p. 24, and 
see p. 189). The Laplanders have not the slightest idea of either 
music, poetry, or dancing {Glarkds Travels, vol. ix. pp. 386, 440, 
547, 548, 8 VO, 1824). Even the Finns have no musical air of 
their own (vol. x. p. 61). 

Wellsted says (vol. ii. pp. 446, 447), “ An Arab may forget, or 
be disinclined to tell, his age, but he is never ignorant of the 
stock from whence he sprang.” But the carefal Niebuhr is of a 
very different opinion respecting Arab genealogy (see his Descrip- 
tion de V Arabic, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 14, 15, 163). 

Wellsted notices (vol. i. p. 41) as navigators, “their timidity 
and irresolution.” In the Eed Sea they use “ fragile and mis- 
shapen barks ” (vol. ii. p. 10), and they have a most imperfect 
knowledge of the compass (pp. 437, 438). It is impoidant to 
remark that in the whole of Oman there is no timber fit for 
building (vol. i. p. 284). Niebuhr, Description de TArabie, 1774, 
4to, p. 265). 

From the accounts given by Wellsted (vol. i. pp. 101, 146, 
351, 354), the women in Oman have great liberty, though as 
might be expected, they are more strictly confined in the towns 
near the coast (p. 353). They have sometimes great political 
influence (vol. i. pp. 192-194); and are distinguished, as com- 
pared to their neighbours the Egyptian women, for their chastity 
(vol. ii. p. 211). 
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Wellsted says (voL i. p. 342) of tlie Arabs, “ Contrary in their 
feelings to other orientals, they are by no means insensible to the 
charms of natural scenery.” ^ 

Niebuhr (Description de P Arabic, Aimsterdam, 1774, p. 21) 
says, “Les Axabes ne cherchent a faire des proselytes, ni par 
seduction ni par contrainte, si ce n’est parmi des esclaves qu’ils 
ont achetes” (see also p. 22). Niebuhr adds (p. 55), “ Je crois 
avoir observe que les Mahometans affectent de prendre un turban 
de grosseur excessive quand ils veulent passer pour des savans du 
premier ordre.” The Sultan of Borneo wears a “ turban larger 
than any of his subjects ” (Denham and Olapperton's AfHca, 
1826, 4to, p. 79). Erskine says (Acconni of Elephanta, in 
Transactions of Literary Society of Bombay, vol. i. p. 224, 4to, 
1819), There is no appearance of a turban on any sculpture at 
Elephanta ; indeed there is no mention of that piece of dress in 
any ancient Hindoo book, and it was certainly introduced after 
the Mussulman conquest.” 

Niebuhr says (Description de V Arabic, p. 205), “ Mais ce qu’il 
y a de plus remarkable a Damar, c’est xme universite cel^bre dans 
laquelle il y a beaucoup d’etudiants surtout de Zeidites,” and see 
in note the quotation from Abulfeda. The African Arabs are 
famous for improvisation of astonishing rapidity and humour, 
and in very tolerable poetry” (Denham and GlappcrtorCs Africa, 
1826, 4to, p. xxxvi., and see p. xxxix). The AMcan Arabs have 
a sort of ordeal for detecting theft. See it described by Clapper- 
ton (Eirst Journey, p. 124, in Denham and Clapperton^s Africa, 
1826, 4to). 

1874. PKINCES IN ANT WAT MUTILATED UNTIT FOE THE 
CEOWN. 

This custom exists among one of the kingdoms on the Mozam- 
bique coast of Africa, where if a prince be in any way mutilated 
be is considered as unfit for the crown ” (Saifs Voyage to Abys- 
sinia, Lond. 1814, 4to, p. 60). 

1875. THE SUN IN THE EED SEA HAS A STEANGB APPEAKANCE 
LIKE A COLUMN. 

The testimony of Agatharcides is on this head confirmed by 
Salt (Voyage to Abyssinia, Lond. 1814, 4to, p. 93), who says, 

In the evening we observed the sun before it set put on a very 

^ Coleridge (Biographia Idteraria, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. pp. 79-82) has attempted to 
discriminate between the faculties of imagination and reason. De Foe was nearly 
sixty when he began to write his great works (WHsoti^s Life of Le Foe, vol. i. p. viii.) 

Q 2 


See also 
Arts. 
1854, 
1860. 
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imiisual appearance. At the moment of emerging fi‘om a dark 
cloud, when its disk touched the horizon, it seemed to expand 
beyond its natural dimensions, became of a palish red hue, and 
assumed a form greatly resembling a portion of a column.” Salt 
ascribes this to refraction of the atmosphere. 

1. Bruce {Travels^ vol. i. p. 236, 4to, 1790) pronounces the 
pillar of fire “ contrary to the ordinary nature of things, and if 
not a miracle it must be a fable.” 2. Michaelis suggested that it 
might be the aurora borealis {Recueil de Questions^ Amsterdam, 
1774, 4to, No. 88, pp. 166-168), but according to Niebuhr no 
such thing is known. He says {Descy^ption de VArabie^ Am- 
sterdam, 1774, 4to, p. 5), On ne connait les lumieres boreales 
ni en Arabic ni dans les Indes,” &c. 

1876. NOTE ON THE TROGLODYTES. 

Their existence is denied by Salt {Voyage to Abyssinia^ 1814, 
4to. p, 234), who takes as usual the opportunity of attacking 
Bruce for the accounts he has given of them in Abyssinia. There 
is something of the sort westward of Moorzuk {Denham and 
Clappeiion^s Africa^ 1826, 4to, pp. Iv. Ivi.) 

1877. ACCOUNT OF AXUM, 

See the account given by Salt, Voyage to Abyssinia, 1814, 4to, 
pp. 404-418. He speaks in the most enthusiastic terms (p. 405) 
of the obelisk measuring full sixty feet high,” which he pro- 
nounces superior to the Egyptian, Grecian, and Eoman architec- 
tui’c, Malte Brun (iv. 131) oddly says, “According to M. Salt, 
the obelisk which is still standing is eighty feet high.” Salt 
thinks (p. 405) that “these monuments could not have been 
erected prior to the time of the Ptolemies, as the order of the 
architecture is strictly Grecian, and was therefore not likely to 
have been introduced at an earlier period.” The inscription he 
hab given in a plate at p. 411, and see p. 414. 

>Salt thinks (p. 417), that there is no doubt that in the time of 
Cosjuas the language spoken at the court of Axum was Geez. 

1878. NOTE ON DEMONS AND EXORCISM. 

The Abyssinians believe that nearly all diseases are caused by 
the party being possessed with an evil spirit. To drive out the 
demon they first expose to its sight all the fine clothes and 
on aments which they can collect, and then make every possible 
noise with drums, trumpets, &c. (see Saifs Voyage to Ahyssmia^ 
18] I, 4to, pp. 421, 422). 
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1879. THE S ACHED HAWK OP THE EGYPTIANS. 

Salt (pp. xli-xliii. of Appendix to Voyage to Abyssinia^ 410, 
1814) gives an account of a bird of which he says, “froiu the 
resemblance of its form to those so frequently met with among 
the hieroglyphics in Egypt, I am led to suspect that this species 
may answer to the sacred hawk of that coimtry, which was y« de- 
rated by the ancient inhabitants.” 

If this bird is not found in Egypt, this may perhaps be consi- 
dered another argument in favour of the Ethiopic origin of 
Egyptian civilisation. See also Art. 1435. 

1880. ACCOUNT OP THE SOMAULI. 

Wellsted, who went to Berbera, has given some account of the 
Somauli {Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. ii, pp. 370-376, and 
p. 431 et seq.) He speaks favourably of their general character, 
and (at p. 431) describes them as ^‘a fine race,” “remarkably 
tall, a short person being rarely seen. Their limbs are clean and 
well made, their nose slightly aquiline ; but otherwise ilieir 
features are very regular and expressive of that boldness and 
freedom which really belongs to the Somauli character. Their 
skins are dark and glossy, and they have a custom of changing 
the colour of their hair from its natural blackness to an auburn 
tinge, by allowing it to remain for some hours plastered with 
chinam.” For a specimen of the Somauli language, see pp. iv-vi. 
of Appendix to Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 4to, 1814, and for a 
specimen of that of “ the Sowauli, which appears to be quite a 
distinct people from the Somauli,” see pp. iii-iv. Jacob {His- 
tory of the Precious Metals^ 8vo, 1831, vol. i. pp. 59, 60) sup- 
poses that the Macrobians occupied the country of the present 
Somauli. 


1881. FISH DRIVEN ON SHORE BY THE WIND. 

This is related as a positive fact by an intelligent traveller, 
who says it not unfrequently occurs, and that it did actmilly 
happen when he was in the Gulf of Akabah (see Wellsted^ $ Travels 
in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. pp. 123, 124). He quotes a similar 
testimony from Mr. St. John. See also Art. 1259. 

1882. ACCOUNT OF BERENICE. 

The ruins were visited by Wellsted, who has given an account 
of them (Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. pp. 332-343). 
He thinks (p. 340) that it is certainly “ the Berenice Trogioditica 
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of Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny.” He says (p. 342), We made 
the latitude 23® 66' north, differing but five miles from that given 
by Ptolemy.” And he adds (p. 343), “Berenice enjoys a capacious 
and well-sheltered harbour, which no other locality on this coast 
from latitude 23° to 24® possesses.” 

1883. NOTE ON SILVER. 

There are^ or at all events there were^ silver mines near the 
Nubian coast (see WellstecVs Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. 
pp. ^52, 353). Wellsted also says (vol. i. p. 315), “In Oman we 
meet with silver, associated, as is usual, with lead.” 

1884. ACCOUNT OE CTM ARABIC. 

See Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 1838. He mentions 
(vol. i. p. 283) that there are two sorts of acacias which produce 
it — the goff {Acacia arabica) and the sumr (^Acacia vera). “A 
gum exudes from both ; the true gum arabic, however, is only 
obtained from the latter, although the produce of the former, of 
inferior quality, is not unfrequently substituted for it.” He ob- 
serves that the Acacia arabica is larger than the Aca(na vera. 
Wellsted also speaks (vol. ii. p. 46) of having seen between Tor 
and Sinar what I suppose is a third sort of gum ; “ the talh 
{Acada gummifera) which produces the gum arabic, large quan- 
tities of which were formerly obtained in this peninsula, and 
being shipped from Tor it obtained in Europe the name of 
Gumma Torrae. It is collected in the summer months, and prin- 
cipally from the Wadis of Feiran and Sheik.” 

See also at vol. ii. pp. 449-452 an account of the dragon’s- 
blood trees {Dracaena) which are ^^very numerous in southern 
Arabia. The average height is from eighteen to twenty feet, and 
its circumference from three to five feet. ... A considerable 
quantity of the gum exudes naturally, but the process is also aided 
in some districts by making incisions in the trunk ” (p. 449). He 
adds (p. 450), “ The Arabs consider the tree to be of different 
sexes. The male they say produces no gum, which exudes so 
spontaneously from the female tree that it does not appear neces- 
sary on any occasion to make incisions.” He also says (p. 451), 
“Trees growing in the most elevated, positions produce the 
greatest quantity^ lohich does not agree loith the received 
opinions of naturalists, viz., ^ that a greater quantity of gum 
exudes in a hot than in a cold temperature.^ ” 
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He mentions (vol. i. p. 73) having seen in Oman “ some mounds 
thickly interspersed with the sumr or gum-arabic tree {Acada 
vem\ hut the Bedouins say that the price they obtain for it does 
not repay the trouble^ and- they collect little of it,” In another 
pai*t of Oman he saw (vol. i. p. 106) some trees of the Acacia 
vera “ of great size, and the gum exudes in considerable quanti- 
ties.” But Wellsted (vol. i. p. 285) could see no dragon’s-blood 
trees in Oman. 

1885. THE ALMOND-TREE A NATIVE OP OMAN. 

“ The Arabs consider the almond-tree to be a native of Oman. 

It attains a greater size here ” (i.e. in the Jebel Akhdar, or Green 
Mountains) than in the plains below, and some were shown me 
from thirty to forty feet in height ” {Wellsted^ s Travels in Arabia^ 

8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 139). 

In 1573, the price of almonds was 14d!. a pound (see Mr. Gun- 
nigham^s Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Courts 8vo, 

1842, Shakespeare Society, p. 55). 

1886. THE LEMON-TREE A NATIVE OP PERSIA? 

“ The lemon-tree is said to be a native of Persia, but from its 
Arabian limon, it would appear to have been brought into Europe 
by the Arabs” (Wellsted^ s Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. 
p. 289). 

At all events in Oman (Wellsted^ i. 289), Lemons are scarce 
and small, but the citron attains a very large size ” (see also 
vol. ii. p. 463). There are lemon-trees in the sheikh’s garden at 
Kouka {Denham and Clapperton^s Africa^ 1826, 4to, p. 181). 

1887. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAMEL. 

See some particulars in Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 1838. See also 
He mentions (vol. i. p, 82) the custom among the Arabs of sleep- 
ing on their camels even while in motion. He relates (vol. i. 
p. 107) an amusing anecdote illustrative of the affectionate pride 
with which the Arabs regard their camels. See in particular the 
interesting details in vol. i, pp. 291-303. He says (pp. 291, 292) 
that the camels of Oman are the most celebrated for their beauty 
and swiftness. He says (vol. i. p. 292), I am not acquainted 
with a single illustrated zoological work which affords even a 
tolerable representation of a camel.” He adds (p. 295), that as 
soon as a camel begins to suffer from hunger, its hump diminishes. 

^^By a singular provision of nature, an absorption of this ex- 
crescence supplies the place of other nourishment ; nor does the 
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body exhibit any considerable diminution of bulk until little more 
of the hump remains except its framework of bones and muscles.” 
But Wellsted does not profess to have seen this, for he adds. 
Such is the universal report given by the Bedouins, whose 
ample means of observation entitle their opinions to respect.” 
He says (vol. i, pp, 295, 296), In Arabia I have occasionally 
seen one of these animals perfectly blacks but the Bishgrean camel 
on the Nubian coast is quite white.” 

Wellsted says (vol. i. p. 298), “ Authorities differ as to the 
period the camel can endure thirst. Buffon mentions five days as 
an extraordinary instance ; Tavernier, a good authority, nine ; but 
it appears that camels, like several other ruminating animals, when 
fed on succulent herbage, do not require water ; and a friend who 
has had ample opportunities of judging, assures me that he once 
travelled from Baghdad to Damascus, a journey of twenty-five 
days, without the camels once drinking — a sufficiency of moisture 
being afforded by the abundant vegetation they found at every 
stage.” Denham appeared to consider eight days a long period 
to go without water for camels (see Denham and Clapperton^s 
Africa^ 4to, 1826, p. 11). 

He says (p. 300), that though Volney and Bumes estimate the 
pace of the Syrian camels at 3,600 feet per^ hour, he found that 
in Oman their rate in caravan travelling was considerably more. 
He seems to have made careful observations; and ^Hhe result 
gives from 2^ to 2| geographical miles an hour ; and this I 
observe is the same as that reckoned by Burckhardt. But the 
usual pace of the Oman camels, when the Bedouins mount them 
for a desert journey, is a quick hard trot, from six to eight miles 
an hour. They will continue this for twenty to twenty-four 
consecutive hours ; but increase their speed, on occasions which 
require it, to thirteen and fifteen miles an hour.” He also says 
(p. 301) that the female is swifter than the male, but that the 
male has more spirit (see also vol. ii. p. 307, and in particular 
p. 404). Wellsted says (vol. ii. p. 75), “provided the rocks 
possess a certain degree of roughness, camels, in sureness of step, 
are surpassed by no animals except mules.” Speaking of the 
camels of Southern Arabia, he says (vol. ii. p. 403), “ They are 
stopped as suddenly, turned, and in fact kept under as complete 
command as a horse.” 

1. Niebuhr {Description de VArahie^ Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, 
p. 145) mentions the indifference of the camel to coition. 2. 
They produce their young without difficulty {Denham and Olap- 
perton^s Africa^ 4to, 1826, p. 10). 3. The Arabs consider the 
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heart as the greatest delicacy” {Denham^ p, 16). Gamers milk 
is much used and very refreshing {Denham^ pp. 37, 39). 

1 88 8. NOTE ON BUFFALOES. 

They are unknown in Oman ( Wellsted's Travels in Arabia^ 8 vo, 
1838, vol. i. p. 307), and Niebuhr {Description de V Arabic^ Am- 
sterdam, 1774, 4to, p. 145) says, Je vis des buffles en Egypte, 
dans I’isle de Bombay, pres de Surat, au bord de I’Euphrate, &c. 
Mais je ne me souviens pas d’en avoir trouve en Arabie ; sans 
doute que le pays a trop pen d’eau pour cet animal.” 

The Bornouese consider the flesh of the buffalo a delicacy. 
“ It has a hiffh ^ame flavour ” {Denham and Glapnerton^s Africa^ 
1826, 4t05 p, 320). 

l889. THE THUNDER OF MOUNT SINAI IS STILL HEARD. 

Mount Sinai was visited by Wellsted {Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 
1838, vol. ii. pp. 24-26), whose information is curious and very 
suggestive. He seated himself on a rock, and heard and saw the 
avalanches of sand falling, As it reached the base, the reverbe- 
ration attained the loudness of distant thunder, causing the rock 
on which we were seated to vibrate ; and our camels, animals not 
easily frightened, became so alarmed that it was with difficulty 
their drivers could retain them.” Indeed the noise is so remark- 
able that Wellsted frequently heard “ the tradition that the bells 
belonging to the convent have been buried here.” 

1890. AIR FAVOURABLE TO VEUETABLE WHICH IS UNFAVOURABLE TO 

ANIMAL LIFE. 

The exuberant vegetation of the oases, reduces the tempera- 
ture, but the climate at the same time is especially obnoxious to 
strangers. Violent fevers, which have very generally a fatal ter- 
mination, prevail all the cool season ; indeed those who reside in 
the oases bear striking evidence of the fact that the air which is 
most favourable to vegetable has a contrary effect on human 
life,” &c. {Wellsted" s Travels in Arabia^ 8v0y 1838, vol. i. 
pp. 310, 311). 


1891. OBSERVATIONS ON THE SHARK. 

It is remarkable for tenacity of life. See the anecdote related 
by Wellsted {Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. pp. 241, 242). 

1892. THE ICHTHYOPHAOI STILL FOUND IN ARABIA AND NUBIA. 
See the curious account given of them in Wellsted’s Travels in 
Arabia, 8vo, 1838, vol, ii. pp. 258-263. He says they are called 
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Huteimi, and are found on the Arabian and Nubian coasts. 

They are, as I have little doubt, a remnant of the Ichthyophagi 
described so minutely by Diodorus Siculus ” (p, 258). They are 
cowardly in disposition, squalid and misshapen in form, and filthy 
in their habits. Wellsted says (p. 263), “Burckhardt gives an 
account of this tribe more favourable than the foregoing, but his 
opportunities of mingling with them could not have been so 
frequent as my own.” 

See the note in Esprit des Lois, livre xxi. chap. viii. (Euvres de 
Montesquieu, Paris, 1835, p. 362. 

1893. GOTHIC AHCHITECTtTEE PERHAPS OE ARABIC ORIGIN. 

This is suggested by Wellsted (Travels in Arabia^ 8vo, 1838, 
vol. ii. pp. 280, 281), who was particularly struck with the archi- 
tecture he saw in the western and southern parts of Arabia, such 

as may be observed at Oxford, Coventry, and other old towns in 
England.” He adds, “ Arabia is a country which admits of little 
change ; I have no doubt, therefore, this character of architec- 
ture has existed from the earliest period, and what we term 
Grothic was brought into Europe and disseminated throughout its 
various countries by the earlier Arabs.” 

A celebrated traveller who had seen architecture in nearly all 
its forms, expresses an opinion, “that the pointed Grothic arch 
owes its origin to the appearance presented by contiguous palm- 
trees” (Clarke's Travels^ 8vo, 1817? vol. iv. p. 10). This would 
favour the theory of its eastern origin. 

1894. EZION-GEBER THE SAME AS DAHAB IN THE 
GULP OE AXABAH. 

See Wellsted’s Gleography of Arabia, 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. pp. 
153-155. He says that “Mersa Dahab, the Grolden Port, is 
nearly abreast of Magnah.” He remained there “ several days,” 
and in his valuable map at the beginning of vol. ii., Dahab is 
placed on the western side of the Grulf of Akabah, in N. lat. 
28® 25^ He agrees with those who think it is Ezion-geber, and 
says “ it certainly is the only well-sheltered harbour in this sea ” 
(p. 153). He adds (p. 154), “The epithet ^Grolden’ does not, 
however, as Pococke was informed, take its origin from a tradi- 
tion that gold was formerly brought there ; but rather it would 
appear from the circumstance of the sand in its vicinity con- 
taining yellow, shining, micaceous particles exactly resembling 
that precious metal.” There are no ruins at Dahab, but that, 
says Wellsted, is no argument against the identity, such is the 
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action of the sand, “ which the strong breeze here keeps in con- 
stant agitation.” 

1895. CUSTOM OP KISSING- AMONG THE CHRISTIANS. 

This is mentioned by many of the fathers, and in terms which 
would induce us to think that they looked on it as a religious 
peculiarity. It is remarkable that Suetonius, carefully recapitu- 
lating the good acts which signalised the commencement of the 
reign of Tiberius, mentions among them that he prohibited by 
an edict the custom of daily kissing. Quotidiana oscula pro- 
hibuit edicto ” {Sueton. in Tib. cap. xxxiv.) ; and it would appear 
(see the note 22 in edit. Pitisci, tome i. pp. 443, 444, Leovardise, 
1714, 4to), that the object of this order was to prevent the 
spreading of a very troublesome disease, which was supposed to 
be thus communicated (see also Michcelis^ Recueil de Questions^ 
Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, no. xxxv. p. 67). 

In the Friendly Islands, even between different sexes, kissing 
the lips is never practised; but the idea of it is ridiculed (see 
Mariner" 8 Account of the Tonga Islands. 2nd edit. 8vo, 1818, 
vol. i. p. 228). 


T&96. OBSERVATIONS ON THE EAGLE. 

Michaelis {Recueil de Questions^ Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, p. 190), 
cannot understand why Moses should have forbidden the eagle as 
impure, for he does not believe it ever was eaten. “ Y a-t-il des 
peuples arabes qui font leur nourriture de ces sortes d’animaux ? 
Et comment cela est-il possible a cause de leur mauvais gout ? ” 

1897. NOTES ON THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. 

JVIichaelis {Recueil de Questions^ Amsterdam, ^ 1774, 4to, pp. 
194, 195) remarks the poverty of the Arabic language in express- 
ing the names of precious stones, though in other matters it is so 
very rich. This of course is an argument against Arabia ever 
having possessed many precious stones. 

Niebuhr {Description de V Arabic^ Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, 
p. 13) says, ^^La langue arabe, qui est d’ailleurs si riche, parait 
pauvre en mots pour designer les rangs, quand on la compare 
avec les langues de TEurope.” 

1898. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TOPAZ AND CHRYSOLITE. 

See Michaelis {Recueil de Questions^ Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, 
p. 198, no. xcix). He says that potada mentioned in Exodus 
xxviii. 17 ; Ezekiel xxviii. 13 ; and Job xxviii. 19, is, according to 
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the Septuagint and to Josephus, the topaz. This opinion, in 
which Michaelis is inclined to coincide (p. 198), is, as he observes, 
more important, because the stone is said by Job to come from 
Cush. But, adds IVIichaelis, Je doute encore si ce doit etre la 
topaze des anciens, qui est notre chrysolite moderne, et dont la 
couleur est un jaune verdatre, ou bien la topaze d’aujourd’hui, 
que les anciens appelaient chrysolite. Le haut prix qui est 
attache a cette pierre, dans le livre de Job, me fait pencher pour 
la topaze des modemes, qui par sa durete et par sa beaute sur- 
passe de beaucoup celle laquelle Pline donne ce nom. On 
leverait aisement ce doute et Ton pourrait decouvrir encore con- 
cemant cette pierre bien des choses inconnues en Europe, s’il y 
avait moyen de deterrer cette Isle des Topazes qui selon Artemi- 
dore (Diodor. Siculus, lib. iii. cap. 39 ; Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 770; 
et Pline lib. vi. c. 29 ; lib. xxxvii. cap 8) doit 4tre situee dans la 
Mer Eouge.” However, Michaelis (p. 199) does not feel any 
confidence in the existence of such an island. 

1899. UNCTION OniGINALLY MEDICINAL? 

II est incontestable que les anciens medecins de I’orient em- 
ployaient tres-communement I’onction d’huile comme un remede, 
et qu’ils Tout presque envisagee comme une panacee. Les inter- 
pretes du Nouveau-Testament dans leur commentaire sur le 
chapitre sixi^me de St. Marc, ver. 13 ; et sur le cinqui^me de 
TEpitre de St. Jacques, ver. 14, ont accumule les temoignages 
qui le prouvent. II y en a qui presument qui le don miraculeux 
dont il est parle dans ces endroits, ne consistait qu’a assurer le 
succes d’un remede naturel et generalement usite dans I’orient, et 
a lui faire surmonter la force des maladies ” {MichaeUs^ Becmil 
de Questions propos^es a une SocUU des Savants, Amsterdam, 
1774, 4to, p. 25, no. xvii). See also Art. 1106. Niebuhr {De- 
scription de PArabie, Amsterdam, 1774^ 4to, p. 116) also says 
that the Arabs, and at Sana even the Jews> when they are ill, rub 
the body with oil. 

1901. OBSERVATIONS ON LEPROSY. 

See also See Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, &c., Amsterdam, 1774, 

Aet. 1920. pp^ 14-18 ; 43-50, nos. xi., xii., xxviii. It has been observed 
in France that it is not hereditary beyond the third or fourth gene- 
ration ; hence Michaelis thinks (p. 15) he can explain Exodus xx. 5, 
where it is said, I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous God, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of those that hate me.” Michaelis (p. 16) 
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gives credit to the alleged lasciviousness of lepers, though he 
allows that there is conflicting evidence. He naentions (p, 46) 
that in the east red hair is considered a sign of leprosy ; and he 
quotes (p. 47) the ingenious idea of Eoederer, that this opinion 
has given rise to the use of henna for painting the hair and beard, 
and thus making their red colour universal. “ Tel pent s’etre 
farde avec du henna, afin que Ton ne remarqua point la rousseur 
naturelle de ses cheveux.” See Aut. 1608. 

See Niebuhr, Description de TArabie, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to5 
pp. 119-121. 

Mr. Thoms, on the authority of Le Grand d’Aussy, says that 
Louis the Young left legacies to no less than two thousand 
hospitals established for the reception of lepers ” {Note in Stoiu^s 
London^ 8vo, 1842, p. 164). In Britanny the lepers are called 
kakous ; but even there the disease ceased to be prevalent in the 
fifteenth century (see Villemarq'wi^ Chants jpopulaires de la 
Bretagne^ Paris, 1846, tome ii. pp. 351, 352). Leprosy was 
known before the crusades {Sprengely Histoire de la Midioiney 
tome ii. pp. 371). 


1902 . NOTES ON OOLD. 

See Michaelis, Eecueil de Questions, Amsterdam, 1774, pp. 
85-87, no. xxxix. As he observes, it is not necessary to believe 
that gold was actually found in Arabia ; “ mais qu’il y a ete 
transporte des Indes ou de I’Afrique ” (p. 85). See also p. 26 of 
Michaelis’ Eeview of Mebuhr, at the end of his Questions, and 
Niebuhr, Description de TArabie, Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 123, 
124, and in particular p. 239, respecting what has been mistaken 
for gold. Jacob says, “In Arabia no mines of the precious 
metals are known to exist, and from the great scarcity of fuel, it 
any were found, it would probably be unprofitable to work them ” 
{Historical Inquiry into the Precious Metalsy 8vo, 1831, vol. ii. 
p. 329). 

“ Gold is neither found in the country (i.e. Bornou) nor is it 
brought into it ” {Denham and Glapperton^s Africa^ 4to, 1826, 
p. 325). Clapperton was informed that Timbuctoo produces no 
gold, but that it is the great market to which gold is brought 
from Ashantee, Gonga, and Bambarra {GlappertorCs Second Ex- 
peditiony Lond. 1829, 4to, p. 202). 

Dillon says that all the gold yearly collected in Sweden “ does 
not exceed one or two pounds weight. In Norway the supply is 
rather larger” {Dillon^ s Winter in Lapland and Icelandy 8vo, 
1840, vol. ii. p. 33). 


See also 
Aet. 1526 
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1903. KEMAKKS ON POLYGAMY BEING UNFAYOUBABLE TO 
POPULATION. 

“ Cependant il n’est pas douteux que la polygamie nuise a la 
population. S’il y a des exemples qu’un homme a eu beaucoup 
d’enfants de plusieurs femmes, on a aussi observe que les mono- 
games ont generalement plus d’enfants que les polygames. Je ne 
doute pas de la verite de cette observation, car les femmes 
d’orient, sacbant qu’elles ont des rivales, s’efforcent continuelle- 
ment a les supplanter ; d’ou il arrive que la complaisance et la 
volupte afPaiblissent bientot un mari polygame pour la reste de sa 
vie” {Niebuhr y Description de V Arabic^ Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, 
p. 67). 

In Western Africa, -where, so far as I know, polygamy is pushed 
to a greater extent than in any other part of the world, impotence 
is common (see Clapperton^s Second ExpedAtion into the Interior 
of Africa^ Lond. 1829, 4to, pp, 160, 200, 201; see also p. 23 of 
Clapperton^s First Journey^ in Denham and Clapperion^s Africa^ 
1826, 4to). 

1. Malthus {Essay on Population^ 1826, 6th edit. vol. i. 
p. 132) says that the absurdity” of Mahomet encouraged poly- 
gamy. But I believe the truth is that this great man opposed 
it, and first limited the number of wives allowed to his followers. 
He controverts (i. 151, 152) the assertion of Bruce, that where 
polygamy prevails, the female are to the male births as two to 
one, or even as three to one ; and quotes (p. 186) Eton, to the 
effect that polygainy is not only unfavourable to population, but 
that a husband of one wife is likely to have more children than a 
husband of several wives (see also Abt. 1871). Montesquieu 
notices that polygamy is unfavourable to population {Lettres 
Persanes^ Ho. cxv. (Euvres^ Paris, 1835, p. 78). 

1904. NOTE ON THE USB OF HENNA. 

At Soccatoo it is usual to stain- the hands and toes with henna 
or salli (see Glapperton^s Second Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa^ 1829, 4to, p. 201). Clapperton says that the Bomouese 
women stain red with henna the nails of the fingers and toes 
and the palms of the hands ” {Denham and Clapperton^ $ Africa^ 
1826, 4to, p. 17); and in Haussa, dyeing with henna forms part 
of the marriage ceremony (p. 64). 

1905. IN THE BIBLE, CITIES BESCBIBED AS PEBSONS. 

This is certainly in several instances the case, and Hiebuhr 
{Description de V Arabic^ Amsterdam, 1774, 4to, pp. 250-255) 
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has pointed this out in reference to Arabia, where are still found 
many of the names mentioned in Genesis, ch. ix. He says (p, 250), 

Quand on entend dans les montagnes de T Yemen et en Hadra- 
mant nommer tant de villes, qui, a ce que disent les Arabes, ont 
ete baties par les Hamjares, ou qui, pour parler plus juste, sont si 
anciennes qu’on en ignore Forigine et qui ont tant d’affinites avec 
ceux que Moise allegue, on pourrait croire que cet ecrivain sacre 
ait voulu nous donner dans la Genese, ch. x. 7, 26-29, une liste 
de villes Arabes dont Khus et Jaktan auraient ete ou les capitales 
ou les villes qui auraient fourni des colonies an reste du pays.” 

^ 1907* VORACITY OF THE ANTS IN AFRICA. 

Denham, speaking of the country about Lake Tchad, says, “ The 
white and black ants were like the sands in number ; the white 
ones made their way into every trunk, of whatever sort of wood 
they were made, as if it had been paper. And in the late expe- 
dition, during a halt of three days in a spot where they were more 
than usually numerous, a mat and a carpet on which I slept were 
completely destroyed by them ” {Denham and Olapperton's Africa^, 
4to, 1826, p. 198). 

1908. CUSTOM AMONO THE ARABS OF BURNINO WITH RED 
HOT IRON. 

“ An unfortunate merchant of Mohammed N’delf, who had 
suffered much on the road from an enlarged spleen was here ” 
(i.e. between Mourzuk and Kouka) “advised to undergo the 
operation of burning with a red hot iron, the sovereign Arab 
remedy for almost every disorder ” &c., &c. {Denham and Clap- 
perton's Africa^ 1826, 4to, p. 29). 

1909. NOTE ON CASTOR OIL. 

“ The castor tree is foimd in this neighbourhood ” (i.e. the west 
and south-west coast of Lake Tchad), and is commonly used as a 
medicine” {Denham and Glapperton's Africa^ 4to, 1826, p. 200), 

1910, BARBARIANS DISLIKE HAVING- THEIR PORTRAITS TAKEN. 

Denham says of the Bornouese at Kouka, “They seriously 
begged that I would not write them, that is draw their portraits, 
that they did not like it ; that the sheikh did not like it ; that it 
was a sin,” c&c. {Denham and Glapperton^a Africa^ 1826, 4to, 
p. 83). 

Mr. Trollope’s travelling companion in Brittany was suspected 
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of for wishing to take a sketch of some boys, and he 

V ^ ^ common superstition that if anybody draws 

a another, and carries it away with him, he holds at 

any^ i ance of time and place an nnlimited power over the 
ongina , whose death he may cause at any time by the destruc- 
pp^331 ” {Trollope's Brittany ^ 8vo, 1840, vol i. 

o Zealanders have no such objections (see Coolers Voyages^ 

8vo, 1821, vol. V. p. 212). ^ ^ 

MONKniS BELIEVED TO BE OBIGINALLT MEN. 

See several instances of this beUef in Am. 1193. , 

, “the monkeys, or, as the Arabs say, ^men en- 

^ and Clapperton^s Africa^ 1826, 4to, p. 152). 

so the way in which the idea of a nation with tails origi- 
nated, see Low’s Sarawak, 8vo, 1848, p. 177. 

1912. NOTE ON THE TAMAEIND. 

Denham says of the banks of Lake Tchad, at Kouka, “ The 
amannd and locust-trees were here abundant and loaded with 
lui ; the former of a rich and fine flavom- ” {Denham and Clap* 
p^^29)^ 1826, 4to, p. 87, and GlappeHon^s First Journey^ 

1913* BENEFITS THE AEABS HAVE RENDEBED TO AFRICA. 

l^nham, ’virho travelled so much in Africa, and who, in re- 
por ng what he saw there, has shown so sound and accurate a 
ju gment, makes a remarkable admission. He says, “Every 
approach which the African has made towards civilization, even 
0 ^ e nowledge of and the belief in the existence of a Supreme 
^^^ff^ributable to the intrepid Arab spirit, which, despising 
V Q-pparently interminable deserts that separate the 

ac roin the white population, has alone penetrated to any 
ex en into the country of these before unenlightened savages, 
carrying with him his religion and his manners, and converting 
ousands to the Mohammedan faith ” {Denham and OlappertorCs 
Afmoa, 1826, 4to, pp. 331, 332). 

apperton {Second Expedition^ 1829, 4to, p. 127) says, “It is 
f ^ Bornou and Honssa to be able to 

Tn L ^ fluently, and not understand a word in it but 

« ^ 3:ead any other book,” but he adds (p. 214) that 

e ma e and female children of the better sort of the Fellatas 
are a taught to read and write Arabic ” (see also pp. 223, 224, 
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246). Captain Forbes says, “ The Mohammedan religion, spreading 
over the vast continent of Africa, is gaining millions of converts ” 
{Forbes' Dahomey and the Dahomans^ 8vo, 1851, vol. i. p. IVl). 

1914. NOTE ON THE DIFFERENT MODES OF BURIAL. 

At Kano “ everyone is buried under the floor of his own house, 
without monument or memorial ” {OlappeHon's First Journey^ 
p. 64, in Denham and Glapperton's Africa^ 1826, 4to) ; and the 
same custom exists at Soccatoo (p. 105) ; also in Borgoo, with the 
addition that “ his horse and dog, if he has any, are killed to 
serve him in the next world ” {Clapperton' s Second Expedition^ 
1829, 4to, p. 89). 

The Otaheitans do not bury their dead until they have ex- 
posed them on a frame, and embalmed, or rather dessicated, the 
body (see Cook's Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol. i. pp. 100, 144, 145 ; 
vol. vi. pp. 49, 50 ; and see at vol. i. pp. 147, 148 ; 231-234 an 
account of their funeral ceremonies). 

The Sandwich Islanders have burying grounds similar to those 
of the Otaheitans (Oook^ vi. 185); but, unlike them, they inter 
their dead before decomposition (vi. 229), and put into the grave 
a pig (vii. 2^ and see pp. 153, 155). 

The Friendly Islanders erect monuments to their chiefs {Cooh^ 
V. 372); and see at vol. v. pp. 374-376, an account of their 
mourning ceremonies. 

The North American Indians do not bury their dead, but place 
them out of the reach of wild beasts to decay {Gatlin's North 
American Indians^ 8vo, 1841, vol, i. p. 90). 

1915. THE USE OF HORNS ON THE HEAD IN ABYSSINIA. 

Bruce gives a description of the triumphal entry of the army 
into Grondar. He says {Travels^ Edinburgh, 1790, 4to, vol. iii. 
p. 220), One thing remarkable in this cavalcade which I ob- 
served was the head-dress of the governors of provinces. A large 
broad fillet was bound upon their forehead, and tied behind their 
heads. In the middle of this was a horn, or a conical piece of 
silver gilt, about four inches long, much in the shape of our com- 
mon candle extinguishers. This is called hirn^ or horn, and is 
only worn in reviews or parades after the victory. This, I appre- 
liend, like all other of their usages, is taken from the Hebrews ; 
and the several allusions made in Scripture to it arise from this 
practice. ^ I said unto fools deal not foolishly, and to the wicked 
lift not up the horn,’ &c. ^ But my horn shalt thou exalt like 

the horn of an unicorn,’ &c. . . . The crooked manner in which 

VOL. n. R 
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they hold their neck when this ornament is on their forehead, for 
fear it should fall forward, perfectly shows the meaning of speak- 
ing with a stiff neck when you hold the horn on high, or erect, 
like the horn of the unicorn.” 

Salame {Note to Clapperton'’ s First Journey^ p. 160, in Den- 
ham and Olapperton^s Africa^ 1826, 4to) says, “the eastern, and 
all Mohammedan people, considering Alexander the Great as the 
only monarch who conquered the globe from east to w’est, give 
him the title of ‘the two-horned,’ in allusion to his said 
conquests.” 

At Abomey, the capital of Dahomey, the royal household have 
their heads covered by silver caps, some of which were distin- 
guished bv a pair of small silver horns, such as are commonly 
worn in the northern parts of Africa, and especially in Abyssinia ” 
{Forbes's Dahomey and the Dahornans^ 8vo, 1851, vol. i. p. 74). 

Among the North American Indians celebrated warriors are 
allowed to wear horns on their head dresses (see Catlings i\ ovth 
American Indians^ 8vo, 1841, vol. i. pp. 101-104). 


1916. IMAGrINATION OF DYING PEOPLE. 

Lander, the faithful attendant of Clapperton in his hazardous 
travels, has left us a painful account of his master’s death at 
Soccatoo, in the heart of Africa. A very few days before his 
death, says Lander {Olapperton's Second' Expedition^ 1829, 4to, 
pp. 275, 276), “he fell into a slumber, from which he awoke in 
much perturbation, and said he had heard with much distinctness 
the tolling of an English funeral bell ; I entreated him to be 
composed and observed that sick people frequently fancy they 
hear and see things which can possibly have no existence. He 
made no reply.” 

Alison {History of Europe^ vol. ii. p. 368) observes that Burke, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Bacon, and others, had their imagination 
developed late in life. Diderot, “ n’ecrivit d’ouvrages d'imagina- 
tion que dans sa maturite” ( Ville77iain^ Littei'atui'e an XVIIF 
Slecle, tome ii. p. 115). It is not true that the imagination chills 
with age (see Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds^ vol. i. pp. 418, 
447, 448). * 

1917. NOTES FBOM THE TRAVELS OF COSMO III. IN ENGLAND 

IN 1669. 

Travels of Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany, through 
England during the reign of King Charles II. (1669). Trans- 
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lated from the Italian Manuscript in the Lanrentian Library at 
Florence, Lond. 1821, 4to, pp. 506. 

The real author of these Travels was the celebrated Count 
Lorenzo Magalotti, afterwards Secretary to the Academy of the 
Cimento, and one of the most learned and eminent characters of 
the court of Ferdinand the Second.” They were, however, written 

under the direction ” of Cosmo (pp. 1, 2). 

Cosmo, who visited Ireland, mentions (pp. 105, 106) the hatred 
between the English and the Irish. 

The following remarks on population are made by Cosmo, or 
rather by Magalotti, from personal observation : “ Plymouth in 
the last centmy was a poor village, inhabited by fishermen. It 
is now so increased in buildings and population that it may be 
reckoned among the best cities of England, having between 
twelve and fifteen thousand inhabitants” (p. 121). “The popu- 
lation of Exeter is from twenty to twenty-five thousand souls ” 
(p. 133). “ Axminster is a collection of two hundred houses, many 
of which are made of mud, and thatched with straw” (p. 140). 
“ Dorchester contains altogether only from ten to twelve thousand 
inhabitants, so that the county of which it is the capital would 
deserve a better ” (p. 146). “ Twelve miles from Dorchester we 

came to Blandford, a little town of four thousand souls ” (p. 148). 
“Salisbury is a well-frequented place. ... It is estimated to 
contain above fifteen thousand inhabitants ” (p. 156). “ The in- 

habitants of Cambridge are estimated at upwards of twelve thou- 
sand, amongst whom are more than two thousand five hundred 
scholars” (p. 231). “Northampton is the chief town of the 
county . . . The inhabitants are estimated at about sixteen thou- 
sand ” (pp. 245, 246). “ The population of Oxford is made to 

appear considerable by the scholars (upwards of three thousand) 
who dwell there continually pursuing their studies ; for otherwise 
the natives of the place are but few, the best part of the city 
being occupied by the buildings of the colleges which, with their 
dependencies, are very large ” (p. 265). “ Eochester has not only 
become larger than Canterbury, the capital of the county of Kent, 
but is justly reckoned among the most considerable cities of this 
very fertile county, and among the best in England, its inhabi- 
tants being estimated at sixteen or eighteen thousand” (p. 360). 
“ Ipswich is a mercantile town .... and from the encourage- 
ment there given by trade, its population amounts to upwards of 
two thousand souls ” (p. 473). 

London. “In this manner his highness entered London, 
having passed over the whole tract of seven miles, which after 
leaving Brentford, is truly delicious from the abundance of well- 
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builfc villas and country houses which are seen in every direction ” 
(p. 162). ^‘The banks of the Thames between Grreenwich and 
London, which from the abundance of villas with which they are 
ornamented, are more pleasant and agreeable than between Green- 
wich and Grravesend, which is situated nearer to the mouth of 
the river, and where little else but chalk pits are to be seen ” 
(p. 196). The assertion which is often made in London does 
not appear improbable, viz., that more than six hundred thousand 
persons sleep on the water, and hence it is that they endeavour 
to substantiate the accounts of the population of the city as 
compared with that of Paris ; the English being persuaded that 
their metropolis is superior in that respect ; whereas in fact there 
is reason to believe that it is very inferior” (pp. 197, 198). “The 
population of London, although very great, being estimated at 
about four hundred and fifty thousand persons, out of which 
number thirty thousand or thereabouts are reckoned to be 
in Old London alone, is yet not so numerous as that of Paris ” 
(p. 396). 

1, De La Serre, in 1638, gives a favourable idea of London. 
He says {Antiquanan Repevtoi^^ iv. 531), “ The police is never- 
theless so well observed that they live here without disorder, and 
\vithout confusion; and there is so much safety in the streets 
even during the night, that one may walk as freely as in the day, 
without any other arms than those of the confidence one has in 
the goodness of the people.” 2. The great security \vith which 
“ the city can be traversed at all hours ” is mentioned in the 
Travels of Cosmo (pp. 401, 402), where it is also said that swords 
are rarely worn except by foreigners, and that the streets are well 
lighted by lanterns. 3. Sir Simon d’Ewes {A%tdbiograjphy^ edit. 
Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, vol. i. p. 161) says, that during 1620, the 
births in London, or rather the christenings, were 8,414, the 
deaths 8,316. In 1658, Sir John Eeresby {Travels and Memoirs^ 
8 VO, 1831, p. 8) mentions that Paris is larger and more populous 
than London. 

England, &c. “ The country can assemble out of the abundant 
population of the kingdom (which, calculated according to the 
parishes and families, amounts to five milKons of souls) more than 
an hundred and fifty thousand men, well suited both by their 
valour and discipline to the purposes of war, both on foot and on 
horseback ; without counting those which she furnishes for the 
sea service,” &c. (p. 481). This evidently applies merely to 
England. Macaulay {History of England^ i. 283, 284) taking 
as a basis the calculations of King and Finlaison, as compared 
with a return made to William III., estimates the population of 
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England in the reign of James II. at between 6fi00fi00 and 
65500,000 inhabitants. 

“Sir Jonathan Spark is an inhabitant of Plymouth, in the 
neighbourhood of which he possesses an estate of a thousand 
pounds a year ; consequently he is considered the principal person 
of the place” (p. 126). Sir John Eolle is one of the richest 
gentlemen in the country, having an estate of six thousand pounds 
sterling per annum, besides a considerable property in ready 
money” (p. 129). “The fortunes of the English nobility are 
very considerable, an income of two or three thousand pounds 
sterling not being thought much of in England, and the possessor 
of it making no great figure, nor holding high rank in conse- 
quence ” (p. 403). In Wycherley’s Love in a Wood, act iii. 
scene 1, p. 17 a, Lucy, boasting of what Mr. Dapperwit would have 
done for her, says, “ I might have had things so well about me 
that my neighbours, the little gentlemen’s wives of fifteen 
hundred or two thousand pounds a year should have retired into 
the country sick with envy of my prosperity and greatness.” 
Early in the seventeenth century, a poor man, but still a gentle- 
man, calls a woman with four hundred pounds “ a rich widow ” 
{Middleton's WovTcs^ 8vo, 1840, vol. ii. pp. 13, 14). 

“Mr. Kirkam, who is the only Catholic gentleman in the 
county” (i. e. in Devonshire; p. 132). “My Lord Philip, grand 
almoner, who was honoured by the king, and in virtue of this 
office, with the title of My lord. He alone is permitted to walk 
through the streets of London in the ecclesiastical habit of an 
abbe, for which he has obtained a dispensation, although he is a 
religious of the order of Saint Dominic ; the others, laying aside 
their religious habits, when they walk through the city wear the 
dress of seculars” (p, 170), Speaking of the French Capuchins 
near Somerset House, he says (p. 298), “ These fathers strictly 
observe the discipline of their order, wearing within the convent 
the usual religious habit, which they lay aside whenever either 
from necessity or on the service of the Catholics, they are obKged 
to go out into the city, on which occasions they put on a modest 
secular habit.” The increase of Catholicism is noticed in Eich’s 
Honestie of this Age (1614, p. 44, Percy Soc. vol. xi.) It is 
said that the Catholics in England and Wales were in 1676, 
twenty-seven thousand, and at the accession of James II. thirty- 
two thousand {Mackintosh^ Revolution of 1688, 4to, 1834, p. 193). 
In a violent pamphlet written against the Catholics in 1690, it 
is said, “ the English nation, which has not above forty thousand 
Eoman Catholics” {Somers Tracts^ edit. Scott, vol. ix. p. 466, 
4to, 1813). In 1673-4, Sir William Temple said {Memoirs in 
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WotIcs^ voL ii. p, 268), that the Eoman Catholics in England 
were the hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland not the 
two-hundredth.” 

At Exeter, when the magistracy goes out on any occasion of 
ceremony, a page goes before in a robe of black cloth, with a 
mace in his hand ” (p, 138). In London, the lord steward, “ as a 
mark of his jurisdiction, carries a white wand in the king’s pre- 
sence, and when he goes out he causes it to be carried by a page, 
who walks before him uncovered” (p. 381). In Vanbrugh’s 
Eelapse, act i. scene 3, p. 305 a. Lord Foppington says, Eat my 
pocket-handkerchief ! Have not I a page to carry it ? ” Lady 
Castlemaine, in 1666, kept “a little black boy” (Pepys's Diary ^ 
8vo, 1828, vol. iii. p. 132). He [Cosmo] dined at “ Wilton, the 
country house of the Earl of Pembroke. . . . There was pre- 
pared for his highness [i.e. Cosmo] at the head of the table, 
an arm-chair^ which he insisted upon the young lady’s taking ; 
upon which the earl instantly drew forward another similar one, 
in which the serene prince sat in the highest place ; all the rest 
sitting upon stools. The dinner was superb, served in a noble 
style ; they remained at table about two hours ” (p. 150). When 
at London, Cosmo went to an audience of the king, which was 
“ fixed for after dinner at three o’clock” (p. 167). On his road 
from Northampton to Oxford, he dined at “Althorp, a seat of 
my Lord Eobert Spencer, earl of Sunderland. ... At table his 
highness [i. e. Cosmo] sat in the place of honour in an arm-chair^ 
he having previously desired that my lady, the wife of the earl, 
might be seated in a similar one ; the earl also was obliged by 
his highness to take his place close to him, the gentlemen of his 
retinue sitting separately upon stools^' (pp. 248, 249). When 
Charles II. paid Cosmo the compliment of taking supper with 
him, we are told (pp. 376, 377), “At the upper end of the table 
was placed on a carpet, a splendid arm-chair^ and in front of it 
by themselves, a hvife and fork tastefully disposed, for his 
majesty; but he ordered the chair to be removed, and a stool 
^vithimt a back, according to the custom of the country, and in 
all respects similar to those of the rest of the company, to be put 
in its place.” There were on this occasion seventeen persons at 
dinner, who “ were accommodated round the table, some on 
one side and some on the other, and there were as many knives 
and forks, which, when they had sat down, they found before them 
arranged in a fanciful and elegant manner” (p. 377). Cosmo 
dined at Thornton, a villa of Lord William Petre’s, near Islington 
(p. 463). “ The dinner, says Magalotti (p. 464), was served with 

as much elegance and skill as is usually met with at the tables of 
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English noblemen, who do not in general keep French cooks ; 
their tables in consequence, though distinguished by abundance, 
are deficient in quality and in that exquisiteness of relish which 
renders the French dishes grateful to the palate. This is parti- 
cularly the case with their pastry, which is grossly made with a 
great quantity of spices, and badly baked. There is also a great 
want of that neatness and gentility which is practised in Italy ; 
for, on the English table there are no forks, nor vessels to supply 
water for the hands, which are washed in a basin full of water 
that serves for all the company ; or, perhaps, at the conclusion of 
dinner, they dip the end of the napkin into the beaker, which is 
set before each of the guests filled with water, and with this they 
clean their teeth and wash their hands ” (p. 464). When Charles, 
in 1623, visited Spain, his attendantb observed with surprise that 
at one of the inns there were neither table-cloths nor napkins 
{see Wynne's Relation in Autobiography of Sir S. D'Rwes^ edit. 
Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, vol. ii. p. 419). We hear of ^ a table 
napkin” in 1603 (see GiffanVs Dialogue concerning Witches^ 
1603, p. 10, Percy Society, vol. viii). Pepys’s Diary, 8vo, 1828, 
vol. iv. pp. 67, 68, 234. It appears from Montaigne {Essais^ 
8vo, 1843, livre iii. ch. xiii. p. 691) that in his time the French 
did^ the Grermans did not use napkins. 

Toasts. — The custom of giving toasts or healths is mentioned 
in nearly every account of the dinners given. See in particular 
pp. 351, 372, 378 ; and (at p. 350), “Toasts were not forgotten, 
being considered an indispensable appendage to an English enter- 
tainment.” They were given at breakfast (p. 279). A disgusting 
“ health ” is mentioned in Pepys's Diary, 1828, vol. iii. pp. 
46, 47. 

“ Hyde Park is a large and spacious meadow, on which many 
carriages of ladies and gentlemen assemble in the evening to 
enjoy the agTeeableness of the place, which, however, was greatly 
diminished by the Protector Cromwell, who in order to render the 
vicinity of London more open, cut down the elms which were 
planted there in rows. The king and queen are often there. 
.... To prevent the confusion and disorder which might arise 
from the great number of lackies and footmen, these are not per- 
mitted to enter Hyde Park, but stop at the gate waiting for their 
masters ” (pp. 174, 175). Cosmo “ repaired to Hyde Park, which 
was crowded as usual, with carriages of ladies and gentlemen ” 
(p, 200). “ The 11th, which being the Is^ of May, according to 

the old style, is still retained in England, and celebrated as a 
holiday in Hyde Park with great festivities, and a vast concourse 
of people” (p. 218), See Pepys’s Diary, 1828, vol. iii. p. 209, 
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and for “Mayden,” iy. 321. At pp. 304-307 is an account of a 
review of the troops in Hyde Park by Charles II. In the amusing 
conversation between Mirabel and Mrs. Millamant (ConQi^eve's 
Way of the Worlds act iv. scene 5, p. 277 b), Mrs. Millamant is 
arranging what shall be done after marriage. “ Don’t let us go 
to Hyde Park together the first Sunday in a new chariot, to pro- 
voke eyes and whispers,” &c. In Vanbrugh’s Eelapse, act ii. 
scene 1, p. 309 b, Lord Foppington says, At ten o’clock I say I 
rise. Now, if I find it a good day I resolve to take a turn in the 
park and see the fine women ; so huddle on my clothes and get 
dressed by one.” Jorevin de Eochefort mentions Hyde Park as 
“ the common walk and jaunt for the coaches of London.”. His 
Travels were published in 1672 (see Antiquarian Repertoi'y^ iv. 
o66). In the reign of Charles II. it was the most fashionable 
place for carriages, &c. (see Memoiws du Comte de Grammont, 
Londres, 1776, tome i. p. 267). 

Cosmo, in travelling through Oxfordshire, stopped at ^‘Bel- 
lingsbere, a villa of Colonel John Nevil, brother of Henry Nevil,’' 
and supped with the colonel there. The supper was splendidly 
arranged and nobly served, and they spent almost two hours at 
table” (pp. 277, 278). I find no mention of the hour for supping. 
In an account given of a supper at which Cosmo entertained the 
king it is said (p. 375) that “they proceeded publicly with trum- 
pets sounding and lighted torches ; ” and it appears from the con- 
text (p. 364), that this supper took place two days after “ the 
eighth of the month, being the anniversary of his majesty’s birth- 
day and of his restoration to the kingdom.” So that it was 
probably in the month of May, for on the 8th of May Charles II. 
was proclaimed king (see Harris^ Lives of the Stuarts^ vol. iv. 
pp. 309, 310, Lond. 1814, 8vo). 1. Jorevin de Eochefort, whose 

Travels in England were published in 1672, says, “It is not 
customary to eat supper in England ; in the evening they only 
take a certain beverage, which they call Botterdel ; it is com- 
posed of sugar, cinnamon, butter, and beer brewed without hops ; 
this is put in a pot, set before the fire to heat, and is di’ank hot ” 
{Antiquarian RepeHoi^y^ vol. iv. p. 573). Dr. Venner (Via 
Recta ad Vitam Longam^ 4to, 1650, p. 252) says, Our usual 
time for supper in most places is about six.” He adds (p. 253) 
that that was the time “ for students observed in our universities.” 
He says (p. 264), “ It hath been a great question whether the 
supper should be greater than the dinner, or contrariwise, the 
dinner greater than the supper. ... I answer that it is more expe- 
dient for such as are healthy and strong to eat more at supper 
than at dinner,” The same advice is given by Dr. Muflfet (HeaUKs 
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Improvement^ 410 , 1655, p. 291). Before going to sleep they 
had a posset {Middleton" s Worhs^ 1840, iii. 314, 315). In 1681, 

Lady Kussell writes from Stratton to her husband, and says that 
on his birthday, “ Your girls and I supped on a sack posset ” 

{Life of Rachel Wriothesley Lady Russell^ 8vo, 1820, third edit, 
p. 247). 

I only find one mention of breakfast. Cosmo took that impor- 
tant meal at “ Bellingesbere, a villa of Colonel John Nevil,” 
situated in Oxfordshire. There the colonel, his wife, and two 
daughters gave his highness a very hospitable breakfast. “ They 
passed some time at table, drinking repeatedly in several sorts 
of Italian wine^ according to the custom of the country, .to 
the health and happiness of the ladies” (p. 279). Archbishop 
Bancroft used to take “ two small dishes of coffee and a pipe of 
tobacco for breakfast” {UOylefs Life of Sancroft, 8vo, 1840, 
pp. 313). Venner {Via Recta ad Vitam Longam^ Lond. 1650, 

4to, p. 116) says, “If any man desire a light, nourishing, and 
comfortable breakfast, I know none better than a couple of 
poched eggs, seasoned with a little salt and a few comes of 
pepper, also with a drop or two of vinegar, if the stomach be 
weak, and supped off warme, eating therewith a little bread and 
butter, and drinking after a good draught of pure claret wine. 

This is an excellent breakfast, and very comfortable for them that 
have weake stomachs.” In another place (p. 251), he advises 
persons “ of a phlegmatic temperature,” to take no breakfast. 

Dr. Muffet {HealtKs Improvement^ 4to, 1655, p. 129) says, 

“Butter is best at breakfast.” He adds (p. 289), “ Where the 
air is pure, clear, and wholesome, it is best to fast till dinner.” 

At the end of the reign of James I., the breakfast which was 
taken at ten seems to have consisted only of drinking (see 
Middleton" 8 Works^ 1840, iv. 223). 

At pp. 179-181 is an account of a visit Cosmo paid to St. 

Paul’s, “ or rather what remained of that famous temple from the 
fire which lately destroyed a great part of this city.” In the 
winter of 1683-4, the Thames was frozen over, and there was cock- 
throwing on the ice (see Old Ballads on the Great Frosty p. 27, 

Percy Society, vol. ix.) 

Cooper and Wright, two celebrated painters of London, “ whose 
works are in the highest degree of estimation both in and out of 
the kingdom” (p. 166). The prices paid for paintings were See also 
immense. Macaulay {History of England^ vol. i. pp. 412-414, “^ 72 . 

8vo, 1849), has some ingenious remarks upon the little connec- 
tion, or rather want of connection, between science and art. He 
says (p. 413), “ At the close of the reign of Charles II. there 
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was not a single English painter or statuary whose name is now 
remembered.” In Wycherley’s Love in a Wood, act i. scene 2, 
p. 7 A, Dapperwit says, “ Wit has as few true judges as painting I 
see.” To which Eanger replies, All people pretend to be judges 
ot both.’' The statues in the city used to be painted ; and this 
is ridiculed in the Mag-netick Lady in 1632 (see Ben Jonsoa^s 
Dorics, 8to, 1816, vol. vi. p. iii.) In 1668, Pepys paid Cooper 
for taking his wife’s portrait 30?. {Pepys's Diary, 8vo, 1828, 
vol. iv. p. loO). 

For an account of the “Academy, or Eoyal Society,” see pp. 
186-190. It would seem they conducted their proceedings with 
their hats on, for he says (p. 187), “ They observe the ceremony 
of speaking to the president uncovered, waiting from him for 
permission to be covered.” The custom of keeping on the hat 
seems to have been almost as common as it now is for women 
to keep on their bonnets. Thus when Cosmo received in his 
house the lord mayor, aldermen, and common councilmen, we are 
told (p. 352), “ his highness having welcomed them, insisted upon 
my lord mayor being covered,” and this was in “ the inner room.” 
Again, mentioning the authority of the bishops, he says (p. 414), 
“ The inferior ecclesiastics are afraid to speak or wear their hats 
in their presence.” Even in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tiny it was usual to keep the hat on in a theatre, except in the 
presence of royalty. See the anecdote related by Dr. Shebbeare 
{Letters on the English Nation, by E. Angeloni, 8vo, 1755, ii. 
128). 

For an account of a visit which he made “ towards evening to 
the King’s Theatre to hear the comedy” (see pp. 190, 191). He 
says (p. 191), “Before the comedy begins, that the audience may 
not be tired with waiting, the most delightful symphonies are 
played.” Cosmo also “ went to the comedy at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, where the music and dancing after the English manner 
w^ere less pleasing than the operas performed by the comedians ” 
(p. 194). See also pp, 347, 348 for an account of “the comedy 
and a ballet at the King’s Theatre.” “ His highness was par- 
ticularly delighted with the ballet, which was “ regulated by the 
sound of various instruments, with new and fanciful dances after 
the English manner, in which different actions were counter- 
feited, , . . and this spectacle was highly agreeable to him from 
its novelty and ingenuity.” Had he then never seen them in 
Italy ? Early in the seventeenth century it was not uncommon 
for men and women to dance together without music (see The 
Mirror of Worldly Fame, 1603, in Harleian Miscellany, viii. 40). 

Hear Newmarket, the king, the duke of York, and Prince 
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Eobert, amused themselves with the game of tennis” (p. 208). 
Tennis was so violent an exercise that Charles II. used to be 
weighed to see how much he lost each time of playing, and on 
one occasion the difference was 4^ lbs. {Pepys's Diary ^ 1828, 
vol. hi. p. 348). 

At Newmarket, “ nearly in the middle of the course, his 
majesty stopped, and amused himself with seeing my lord Elan- 
ford and my lord Germain play at bowls ” (p. 209). Cosmo went 
to Chippenham, a country seat of Sir John Eussell. “ In the lawn 
belonging to the villa is a place set apart for bowls, where his 
highness and the earl of Thomond played a few games previous 
to viewing the mansion” (p. 213). The grand duke also went to 
Bellingsbere, Colonel Nevil’s villa. The villa has “ a court 
bounded at the sides by two branches of the building, and shut in 
on another by a wall, in which is a gate leading into a spacious 
grass plot appropriated to the game of bowls” (pp. 279, 280). 
‘‘Marriage is rather like a game of bowls” {Congreve^ 8 Double 
Dealer^ act ii. scene 3, p. 180 a). 

Cosmo mentions (pp. 399, 400), with evident surprise, the free 
habits and courtesy of English ladies. He says, “ The slightest 
introduction is sufficient to be admitted to their conversation on 
the same terms as their countrymen and relations, who on their 
parts behave to them with the greatest modesty, holding female 
honor in the highest respect and veneration.” This is very 
different to the general accounts of female manners after the 
Eestoration. Jorevin de Eochefort, whose Travels were published 
in 1672, says of the English, “They have a great respect for 
their women, whom they court with all imaginable civility. . . . 
The women always sit at the upper end of the table, and dispose 
of what is placed on it by helping every one, entertaining the 
company with some pleasant conceit, or agreeable story. In fine 
they are respected as mistresses, whom every one is desirous of 
obeying; and to speak the truth, England is the paradise of 
women, as Spain and Italy is their purgatory” {Antiquarian 
Rep&rtory^ vol. iv. pp. 573, 574). Sir Simon d’Ewes, in 1626, 
wrote a love letter, of which he was not a little proud, since he 
preserved a copy of it. See this singular effusion in Autobio- 
graphy of Sir Simon d’Ewes, edit. Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, vol. i. 
p. 316. Cosmo also says of women (p. 400), “Their style of 
dressing is very elegant, entirely after the French fashion^ and 
they take more pride in rich clothes (which are worn of value 
even by women of the lowest rank) than in precious jewels, all 
their expense in the latter article being confined to pearls^ of 
which they wear necklaces of very great price; consequently 
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pearls are in great esteem and request in England” (p. 400). 
He continues to say (p. 400), that women “when they attend 
at the discourses of their ministers or preachers, write down an 
abridgement of what they say, having in their letters abbrevia- 
tions which facilitate to them, and to the men also (thanks to 
their natural quickness and the acuteness of their genius), the 
power of doing this with rapidity ; and this they do that they 
may afterwards avail themselves of it in the controversies and 

disputes which they hold on religious matters The women 

of the lower order frequently go so far as to play at ball publicly 
in the streets” (p, 399). 

The grand duke went to see the racing at Newmarket, of which 
there is an account at pp. 209-212. He says (pp. 218, 219), 
“Newmarket, an open town of about two hundred houses, has 
in the present day been brought into repute by the king, who 
frequents it on account of the horse-races, having been before 
celebrated only for the market for victuals which was held there, 
and was a very abundant one,” &c., &c. 1. Jorevin de Eochefort 

says, “ One may visit the castle of Newmarket, whither the king 
often goes to divert himself in walking and hunting” (Anti-- 
quarian RepeHo^^, vol. iv. 575). 2. In 1609, “Eobert Ambrye, 
being sometime sheriff of Chester, upon his own cost did cause 
three silver bells to be made of good value, which bells he ap- 
pointed to be runne for with horses upon St. George’s day 

This was the first beginning of St. George’s race” (^OrTnerocVs 
History of Gheshire, Lond. 1819, vol. i. pp. 297-299; and see 
my Proverbs^ 169). Early in the seventeenth century, horse 
coursers” were celebrated for swearing and l 3 dng (see Rowland's 
More Knaves Yet ? p. 107, Percy Society, vol. ix.) Eespecting 
Newmarket see Evelyn’s Diary, 8vo, 1827, vol. ii. p. 355, and for 
Charles II.’s way of living there in 1683 Eeresby’s Memoirs, 

p. 288. 

At pp. 214-216 is an account of the ceremony of touching for 
the king’s evil, which Cosmo saw performed by Charles at New- 
market. He is accustomed to perform the ceremony every 

Friday He touched them with both his hands, ..... 

after which, all rising, the diseased came again in the same order 
as before to his majesty, who put round their necks a ribbon of 
an azure colour, from which was suspended a medallion of gold.” 
In the reign of James I. Friday was kept in England as a sort of 
gala day, according to a Spanish writer (quoted in The Doctor^ 
8vo, 1848, edit. Warter, pp. 202, 203). Southey thinks, how- 
ever, that the custom could not have been so general, otherwise 
Friday would not have retained to the present day its inauspi- 
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cious character, which he thinks arose from the crucifixion. The 
Spaniards, he adds, at one time “ made it a point of duty to eat 
liork on Saturdays, for the sake of despiting the Jews.” In 1714, 

Thoreshy was told, and evidently believed, that a woman, “ after 
she had been twelve years blind by the king’s evil, was miracu- 
lously cured by a handkerchief dipped in the blood of king 
Charles I.” {Thoresby's Diary^ 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 238). In 

1660, Evelyn gives an account of the ceremony {Diary ^ 8vo, 

1827, vol. ii. pp. 151, 152). 

A visit made by Cosmo to Cambridge affords some interesting 
remarks. “ It is the custom to distinguish noblemen by a more 
costly habit than the other students” (p. 221). “The scholars 
dressed in gowns of different colours according to their seyeral 
colleges” (p. 221), Cosmo “was invested with the red gown, 
which is worn by the public professors of the university ” (p, 224). 

He heard a dispute respecting the Copemican system (p. 225). 

See at p. 233 a list of the professors there with their salaries. 

When at Cambridge, “ a short oration was recited by the professor 
of humanity in praise of his highness, which, though it was in 
Latin, yet being pronounced with a peculiar accent, was not less 
difficult to be understood than that which followed in the English 
language ”(p. 221). “There was represented by the scholars a 

Latin comedy The elocution of which was very difficult 

to understand without being accustomed to the accent ” (p. 229). 

Again at Oxford, “ During the short space of time that his high- 
ness remained in the college, various Latin compositions were 
recited by the young students in his praise, and congratulating 
him on his arrival ; but from the peculiarity of the pronunciation, 
the purport of them could not be sufficiently understood. In 

1661, Evelyn {Diary^ 8vo, 1827, vol, ii. p. 173) mentions the 
“ odd pronouncing of Latin, so that out of England none were 
able to understand or endure it.” 

Cosmo did not stay so long at Oxford as at Cambridge, and 
there is little of interest about that university; but we find 
(p. 266) “ The University of Oxford is the first in the kingdom 
both in point of antiquity and estimation, and one of the most 
celebrated of any in Europe, ranking next to that of Paris ; ” and 
see at pp. 266, 267, the salaries of the professors. ^ 

The ancient English architecture is always called Grothic. See' See alsol 
some instances among many others at pp. 219, 282, 296, 330, 

359. “ The place of the Common Grarden (Covent Grarden) in the 
great street called the Strand. The building has a fapade of stone 
built after the Grothic style, which has lost its colour from age, 
and is become blackish. It contains two long and double gal- 
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leries, one above the other, in which are distributed in several 
rows great numbers of very rich shops of drapers and mercers, 
filled with goods of every kind, and with manufactures of the 
most beautiful description. These are for the most part under the 
care of well-dressed women, who are busily employed in work, 
although many are served by young men called apprentices,” &c, 
(pp. 295, 296). Again (pp. 302, 303), “ The place of the Common 
Garden, which is in a square on rather higher ground than the 
New Exchange. Two sides are occupied by houses, one by the 
facade of a church in a good style of architecture, and the other 
by the garden of the palace of the Earl of Bedford, the trees of 
which project over the walls, they not being raised much from the 
groimd ; and in the middle of the place or square is erected a 
pillar, on which are several sun-dials, which serve for emblems, 
enlivened by various mottoes, one of which, alluding to the hours, 
says, ^ Pereunt et imputantm*.’ ” 

We are told (p. 314) that Cosmo went out after dinner in his 
carriage with Colonel Gascoyne and Sir Castiglioni, to one of the 
principal dancing-schools of the metropolis, frequented both by 
unmarried and married ladies, who are instructed by the master, 
and practice with much gracefulness and agility various dances 
after the English fashion. Dancing is a very favomite and 
common amusement of the ladies in this coxmtry ; every evening 
there are entertainments at different places in the city, at which 
many ladies and citizens’ wives are present, they going to them 
alone as they do to the rooms of the dancing-masters, at which 
there are frequently upwards of forty or fifty ladies. His highness 
had an opportunity of seeing several dances in the English style 
exceedingly well regulated, and executed in the smartest and 
genteelest manner by very young ladies,” &c. And (at p. 319), 
“ He went out again to Highgate, to see a children’s ball, which, 
being conducted according to the English custom, afforded great 
pleasure to his highness, both from the numbers, the manner, and 
the gracefulness of the dancers.” He mentions (p. 315) ^Hhe 
liberty enjoyed by the ladies in London, who are not prohibited 
from walking in the street by night as well as by day without any 
attendance. By day they go on foot or in their carriages, either 
incog- with masks or without, as they think proper,” &c. After 
dinner, he again w-ent out in his carriage, extending his drive to 
the most distant parts of the. city, as far as Moorfields, a place 
composed of two large inclosed squares ; this leads to a second, 
and that again to a third, which was surrounded by abundance of 
mulberry-trees, and add much to the agreeableness of the space of 
ground occupied by this gTand place, which is appropriated to the 
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sale of horses” (p. 303). Jorevin de Eochefort, whose Travels in 
England were published in 1674, says, ^^Moorfields are certain 
meadows near the town, where there are always jugglers and 
Merry Andrews” {Antiquarian Repertory^ iv. 573). In 1661, 
Pepys writes {Diary ^ 8vo, 1828, vol. i. pp. 206, 207), “Went to 
Moorfields, and there walked, and stood and saw the wrestling, 
which I never saw so much of before, between the north and west 
countrymen.” In 1675, mulberry trees were very common about 
the Ehone (see King's Life of Loche^ 8vo, 1830, vol. i. p. 94). 

He says (pp. 296, 297) that “ the government of the city finds 
it necessary by a particular provision to oblige the heads of the 
houses in every street to keep on foot a certain number of men, 
armed with spears, at the head of the streets, by way of preventing 
the insolences of the apprentices on the days in which this freedom 
is allowed them ” (that is an exemption from all control), “which 
are at the Easter and Whitsuntide holidays, and some others ac- 
cording to the custom of the city; for uniting together to the 
number of ten thousand (and they are supposed to be that number 
or more) they -divide themselves into separate par-ties and spread 
over the dijfferent quarters of the city,” &c. See also Art, 1121. 
In 1621 they were so hostile to the Spanish interest as to cause 
personal fear in Grondomar (see Autobiography of Sir Simon 
cVEioes^ edit. Halliwell, 8VO5 1845, vol. i. p. 187). In 1603, we 
have “a prentice-coat” {Middleton's Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, iii. 89) 
and (at p. 150) “a prentice’s suit.” 

He went to the “ College of the Temple, that is of the Knights 
Templars ; . . . The gate of London, which is contiguous to it, 
serves at present as a residence for some collegians, who study the 
ancient Norman language, in which are written the laws of the 
kingdom relating to the administration of justice. There are 
many masters appointed to instruct them, and to qualify them for 
pleaders” (p. 302). In Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, act i. scene 1, 
p. 108 A, we are told that the widow Blackacre “ lodges in one of 
the inns of Chancery, where she breeds her son, and is herself his 
tutoress in Law French.” See respecting the study of this Law 
French, the Autobiography of Sir Simon d'Ewes, edit. Halliwell, 
8vo, 1845, vol. i. pp. 223, 232, 237, 239, 240, 242, 257, 302, 304^ 
In the Alchemist, acted in 1610, Kastrell, on hearing Spanish 
spoken, says, “ It goes like Law French, and that they say is the 
ccurtliest language ”(Bm Jonson's Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, iv. 140). 
Nash, in 1599, ridicules “this uncivill Norman hotpotch” {Ear- 
leian Miscellany 176). In 1654:, Reieshj {Travels and Meyyi^oirs^ 
8vo, 1831, p. 24) mentions “the great resort of my countrymen 
to Paris.’' 
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See also 
Aet. 2330. 


See at pp. 312-314 some curious information respecting cock- 
fighting. “His highness went out in his caniage to see the 
theatre appropriated to cock-fighting, a common amusement of 
the English, who even in the public streets take a delight in 
seeing such battles.” It would appear to have been almost pecu- 
liar to England ; at all events unknown in Italy. “ This amuse- 
ment was not new to his highness, for he had seen it on board 
ship on his voyage from Spain to England,” &c. In 1598, cock- 
fighting in pits seems to have been a fashionable mode of gambling 
(see Stoiu^s London^ edit. Thoms, 8vo, 1842, p. 36). In 1663, 
many of the lower orders went to cock-fights, and bet considerable 
sums (see Pepys's Diai^^ 8vo, 1828, vol. ii. pp. 134, 135). Craw- 
ford’s History of the Indian Archipelago, Edinb. 8vo, 1820, vol. i. 
p. 113 ; Ellis, Polynesian Eesearches, 8VO5 1831, vol. i. p. 221. 

He gives (at p. 316) a curious account of the “gladiators, or 
fencing-masters, who, in order to get reputation, give a general 
challenge, offering twenty or thirty jacobuses or more to anyone 
that has a mind to fight with them.” Jorevin de Eochefort, whose 
Travels in England were published in 1672, gives a still more 
detailed account of the barbarism of these fencing-masters (see it 
in Antiquarian RepeHory^ iv. 571). Middleton’s Works, 8vo, 
1840, ii. 299; Pepys’s Diary, 8VO5 1828, vol. ii. p. 46, vol. iii. 
pp. 226, 227. 

He says of Hampton Court (p. 331), “ The cedars of the royal 
apartments are composed of cedar and timber from Ireland, which 
has the property of keeping off everything poisonous, so that 
spiders do not even spin their webs or make their nests upon it.” 
Ben Jonson’s Works, 8vo, 1816, vol. iv. p. 50 ; Middleton's Works, 
1840, iii. 177. 1. See also Art. 1051. 2. In Wycherley’s Gren- 

tleman Dancing-Master, act. i. scene 2, p. 40 b, Mr. Paris says of 
Holland ; “ De gentleman can no more live dere den de toad in 
Ireland.” 3. The same thing is said by Jorevin de Eochefort, 
whose Travels were published in 1672 (see Antiquarian Reper- 
tory^ iv. 594). It is also mentioned in an Icelandic legend of the 
twelfth century {Antiquarian Repertory^ iv. 625, 626). None in 
Greenland (Egede, 8vo, 1818, p. Ixiv. 59-65). 

Speaking of the nobility and gentlemen, he says (p. 397), 
“ Almost all of them speak French and Italian, and readily apply 
themselves to learn the latter language from the good will which 
they entertain towards our nation.” Again, speaking of the 
women (p. 400), “ Their style of dressing is very elegant, entirely 
after the French fashion.” “ I am the very picture of Montufar 
in the Hypocrites ” {Gongrevds Old Bachelor^ act iv. scene vi. . 
p. 162 a). And, Trusty, Scarron’s novels my prayerbook ” {Ibid.) 
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And in the Double Dealer (act ii. scene 2, p. 179 b) Brisk says to 
Lady Froth, “ I presume your ladyship has read Bossu.” “ 0, 
yes,” she replies, ‘^and Eapin and Dacier upon Aristotle and 
Horace.” In Congreve’s Way of the World (act hi. scene 15, 
p. 274 b) mention is made of “an academy in town” for teaching 
French. In 1648, Evelyn “heard an Italian sermon in Mercer’s 
Chapel, one Dr. Middleton, an acquaintance of mine, preaching ” 
{Evelyn^ s Bia'i'y^ 8vo, 1827, i. 393). At the age of sixty Lord 
Clarendon began to study Italian {GampbelVs Lives of the Chan- 
cellors^ vol. iii. p. 255). 

He mentions (p. 396) the “great consumption of butchers’ 
meat in London, either because there are no abstinence days, or 
in consequence of their voracity, the English eating more meat 
than anything else ; and on this account there are slaughtered 
there every day, besides other animals, three thousand oxen, with 
large joints of which their tables are covered.” 

He tells us (p. 398), “It is a common custom with the lower 
order of people, however, rather than with the nobility, who are 
less given to it, after dinner or at public-houses, when they are 
transacting business of any kind, to take tobacco and smoke,” &c. 
And again (at p. 407) speaking of “the people,” “in these leisure 
hours and in smoking their pipes the greatest part of the day is 
consumed.” 

Speaking of St. Paul’s hefo^^e the fire of 1666, he says (p. 394), 
“ The booksellers’ shops in St. Paul’s yard were very numerous 
and valuable.” He says (p, 405), “ St. Paul’s Church, three 
hundred paces long and seventy wide (which was polluted by 
Cromwell, and used as a stable for the cavalry of his body-guard, 
and for the purposes of business),” 

He says (p. 401), “For the accommodation of those who have 
business which obliges them to go about in different directions, 
there are foimd at every corner decent coaches, well equipped, to 
carry passengers either into the country or about the city; of 
these there are reckoned to be altogether eight hundred ; they 
are taken by time, charging so much an hour, and something 
extra for the first.” It is evident that in 1614 coaches had become 
very common (see Bartholomew Fair, in Ben Jonson^s Worhs^ 
8vo, 1816, iv. 495). About the same time it was considered a 
mark of grandeur for private persons to have their coachmen 
drive uncovered {Jenson's Worlcs^ vol. v. pp. 57, 398). In 1667 
glass-coaches appear to have been just introduced ; for Lady 
Peterborough forgot all about it, and ran her head through the 
glass (see Pepys's Diary, 8vo, 1828, vol. iii. pp. 361, 362), See 
also Memoires du Comte de Grrammont, Londres, 1776, tome i. 

YOL. II. s 
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p. 2685 where it is said that “caresses a giaces” were recently in- 
troduced, and the ladies did not like them because they could not 
so well see and be seen. 

He says (pp. 425, 426), “In England they are called Puritans, 
from considering themselves pure and free from all sin, leaving 
out in the Lord’s Prayer Et dimitte nobis debita nostra,’ ‘ And 
forgive us our trespasses.’ They are divided into wet Puritans, 
who incline a little to Lutheranism, and rigicl^ who admit nothing 
but pure Calvinism.” They had a great dislike to organs (see 
Mr. Dyee's Notes, in MiddletorCs Worlis, 8vo, 1840, vol. ii. p. 153 ; 
vol. iv, p. 488). Atheism was so prevalent that Cosmo gives its 
votaries a place among the different sects in England. He says 
(p. 428), “Atheism has many followers in England.” See at 
pp. 428-430 an account of the Brownists. He enumerates six of 
their tenets, the third of which states the impropriety of bells, 
because they are “ papal inventions,” and the sixth orders that 
violators of the Sabbath should be put to death. At pp. 430, 431, 
he gives an account of the Adamites. He says it passed into 
Holland from G-ermany in 1535, “and then penetrated in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth into England, where there are still 
many persons who profess it. These, in imitation of our first 
parents, assemble at their meetings in a state of nakedness. They 
admit no person into their fraternity who has not first stripped 
himself naked in the presence of all the rest, and given proof of 
his continency.” He gives (p. 431) a short notice of the sect of 
the “Family of Love, or the Familists.” “The command of 
Scripture, ^increase and multiply,’ which is enforced by the 
preachers in their meeting, they practise to an abominable ex- 
tent, without regard to affinity or consanguinity.” See also Aet. 
2337. For a notice of the Family of Love in 1581, see Wright’s 
Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. p. 153. Their proceedings are ex- 
posed by Middleton, who, however, has dealt tenderly with them, 
as compared with other writers (see his Family of Love, 1607, 
Works, vol. ii.) They performed their devotions in the dark 
(p. 154). See also Dyce’s account of them, at pp. 103-106, and 
see p. 341. Heal says they were derived from Henry Nicholas, a 
Dutchman, and first appeared in England about 1574 {History of 
the Puritans, i. 273). Todd’« Life of Cranmer, vol. ii. p. 351. 
“ Been breeding in this realm the space of thirty years ” 
{Cooper's Admonition^ 1589, p. 122, 8VO5 1847), They originated 
in England in 1580, and were also called “the House of Charity” 
{Camden, in Kennett, ii. 477). See Jonson’s Works, 1816, iv. 

See also PP' some account of the Anabaptists. 

Ai{x.2S32. See also Aet, 2337. In 1609, Ben Jonson writes, “No Anabaptist 
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eTer railed with the like license ” {Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, iii. 396, and 
see vii. 358). Early in the seventeenth century they baptized 
adults by immersion, having first reduced both sexes to a state of 
nudity (see Wrighfs Political Ballads^ p. 81, Percy Society, 
vol. iii.) In 1575 several were seized in London, and two of 
them, Dutchmen, were burnt {NeaVs History of the Puritans^ i. 
273, and Collier's Ecclesiastical Hist vi. 554). Todd {Life of 
Granmer^ i. 255) says the Anabaptists came here in 1534. At 
pp. 434-436 is a notice of the “ Sect of the Libertines, founded 
by one Quentin, a tailor in Picardy,” and restored in England 

under the shelter of the Presbyterians and Independents by one 
Burton.” Eespecting the Independents, see pp. 436-441. At 
pp. 445, 446 there is an account of the Sabbatarians, who were 
founded by “ Eobert Dogs, a coal man, in London.” They said 
that it was criminal to observe Sunday and profane the Sabbath. 
At pp; 453, 454 is an account of the Eanters, “ so called from 
Alexander Eanta, a tailor.” 

He mentions (p. 311) the fondness of Charles II. for experi- 
mental science, and adds, “ He takes particular pleasure in expe- 
riments relating to navigation, of which he has a very accurate 
knowledge.” 

The king’s birthday was solemnised in London by keeping the 
shops shut (p. 364). He intimates (p. 407) that already the king 
was becoming unpopular with the people, who ‘‘ cannot refrain 
from odiously comparing the present government with the late 
one of Cromwell, magnifying the power of the fleets, the alliances, 
and the reputation of the nation in those times.” He mentions 
(p. 456) a suspicion that Charles II. was at heart a Catholic. 
Speaking of Clarendon, he says (p. 293), “ to the house lately 
built by him the people, with whom he has incurred great odium, 
have given the name of Dunkirk House, for they consider him the 
cause of the city of Dunkirk having been sold to France.” See 
(at p. 294) a description of the house. He says (p. 299), ‘^The 
Earl of St. Albans is in favour with the king for having assisted 
in tranquilHsing the mind of the queen-mother, who was much 
disgusted at the marriage of the Duke of York with the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, against whom she had con- 
ceived an almost irreconcilable hatred.” 

1918. THE WELSH WEHE DESPISED IN ENGLAND IN THE REIGN 
OP CHARLES II. 

Mr. Wright, who is so well acquainted with our popular litera- 
ture, says, “ The Welsh were frequently the object of satirical 
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allusions during the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth ’’ {Pali-- 
tical Ballads^ p. 130, Percy Soc, vol. iii.) Jorevin de Eochefort, 
whose Travels in England were published in 1672, says, “The 
inhabitants of Wales are the least esteemed of all others in 
England, insomuch that it is an affront to any man to call him a 
‘ Welchman,’ that is to say, a man of the province of Wales’' 
(^AntiquaHan Repertory^ vol. iv. p. 574). 

Ben Jonson had studied the Welsh language, though probably 
superficially (see Gifford’s note in Jonson^s Worlds, vii. 333, 334). 
It is said that in the middle of Elizabeth’s reign the inhabitants 
of North Wales were chiefly Catholics (see A Discovery of Francis 
Throckmorton^ s Treason^ in Harleian Miscellany^ edit. Park, 
vol. iii. p. 199). In a curious song of the seventeenth century, 
in which the taverns are enumerated, which according to their 
names are best adapted for different classes of persons, “The 
Goat’" is set aside for Welshmen (see Songs of the London Pren- 
tices^ edited by Mr. Mackay, p. 33, 8vo, 1841, Percy Society). 
In 1609, “A peece of cheese for the Cambro-Brittane ” (Roioleijs 
Search for Money ^ p. 33, edit. Percy Society, 8vo, 1840). “As 
infamous as a Welsh harper, that plays for cheese and onions” 
(Robin Qoodfellow, 1628, p. 9, Percy Society, vol. ii). “As some 
Welshman cramming toasted cheese” (Old Ballads on the Frost 
of 1683, p. 20, Percy Society, vol. ix.) 

1919. ABUNDANCE OF RABBITS IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Jorevin de Rochefort, whose Travels were published in 1672, 
says that, near Oxford, “ there is a warren in which are more rabbits 
than leaves on the trees ; for generally throughout England 
rabbits are so plenty as to be worth only 5 sols a piece” (Anti-- 
quavian Repertory^ vol. iv. p. 578). In 1608, Middleton writes 
(Works^ 8vo, 1840, iii. 193), “Does she look like a roasted rabbit, 
that you must have the head for the brains ?” 

1920. OBSERVATIONS UPON THE CITY OF BATH. 

Jorevin de Rochefort, who travelled in England in the reign of 
Charles IT., visited Bath, of which he gives a short description 
(see it in^the Antiquarian Repertoo^^ iv. 580). He says, “The 
king has a place there appropriated for his bathing, round about 
which are several admirable pieces of sculpture.” 

Venner, in the Dedication to his Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, 
Lond. 1650, 4to, writing from Bath, says, “ By reason of our late 
unnatural civil war and unparalleled divisions, the concourse to 
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OTir Laths was hindered.*’ See also his remarks on “ The Baths of 
Bathe,” in his Via Eecta, pp. 343-367. He says (p. 346), “ There 
are in it four puLlick baths, so fairely built and fitted with such 
conveniency for bathing, as the like is not elsewhere to be found ; 
besides a little bathe for lepers called the Leper^s Bathe.” Le- See also 
prosy is still not uncommon in Iceland (see Dilloris Winter in 
Iceland and Lapland^ 8vo, 1840, vol. i. pp. 110, 130, 187). It 
is said that La Harpe had it (see Gorrespondance lit- 

teraire, xiv. p. 196). In 1641, Evelyn wi’ites {Diary ^ 8vo, 1827, 
vol. i. p. 22), “ I passed through Delft to the HagTie, in which 
joui-ney I observed divers leprous poor creatures dwelling in soli- 
tary huts on the brink of the water, and permitted to ask the 
charity of passengers, which is conveyed to them in a floating box 
that they cast out.” 

Venner mentions (p. 353) that it was usual for visitors to leave 
Bath at the end of May, and not return till the fall.” The 
cui'ious account he gives (p. 358) of the number of pretended 
physicians shows the importance of Bath. See also his description 
at p. 363. From a passage in Epicoene, it would seem that in 
1609 Bath was much frequented ; at least if I rightly understand 
Truewit’s meaning (see Ben Jonson^s Worlcs^ 8vo, 181 6, iii. 370). 

In 1552 persons used to go there to cure gout or rheumatism (see 
Haynes' State Papers^ p. 125). 

ig2I. PTOEnAL CEEEMONIES, ETC., IN ENaLAND IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTTJET. 

Jorevin de Eochefort gives a curious account of the funeral of 
a nobleman at Shrewsbury, at which he was present. The clergy- 
man made an oration in honour of the deceased before the 
friends and relations. “ It is to be remarked,” says the obseiwant 
foreigner, that during this oration there stood upon the coffin a 
large pot of wine, out of which every one drank to the health of 
the deceased, hoping that he might surmount the difficulties he 
had to encounter in his road to Paradise, where, by the mercy of 
G-od, he was about to enter ” {Antiquarian Repertory^ vol. iv. 
p. 585). He adds (pp. 585, 586) that the clergyman and relatives 
threw boughs on the dead body. Money was given to children 
(see Maohyn's Diary ^ p. 211, Camden Soc.) 

In 1661, Pepys, when his uncle died, “went about getting 
things, as ribbands and gloves, ready for the burial ” {Diary^ 8vo, 

1828, i. 209). In the registers of the church of Tarvin, in 
Cheshire, is an entry under the year 1659, of an “order to sup- 
press the custom of distributing money at funerals, and recom- 
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mending the giving the sum to the churchwardens. It appears 
that the custom had been productive of great irregularities, and 
that numbers injured their families by leaving the certain pro- 
duce of their regular employ to join in the scramble on these 
occasions” {Ov'tYieroSs History of Cheshire^ 1819, vol. ii. p. 170). 
At the very beginning* of the seventeenth century, rosemary was 
used at funerals (see Middleton^s Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, voL i. p, 231); 
the winding sheet was stuck with it ” (iii. 161), and it was tied 
to coffins (p. 234), and worn in mourners’ hats (p. 512). Dawson 
Turner says of some parts of Normandy, The custom of merely 
putting* the bodies of persons of the lower class into coffins when 
they are brought to the burial ground, and there depositing them 
naked in their graves, prevails at present in this part of France, 
as it did formerly in England” {Turner's Normandy, 8vo, 1820, 
vol. ii. p. 122). On the use of banners at funerals see Machyn’s 
Diary, pp. xxvii. xxviii., Camden Soc. vol. xlii. In 1639, a gentle- 
man of Bury orders that his grandchildren shall have a mourn- 
ing tire on their heads, such as gentlewomen wear at the time of 
funerals” {Wills from St. Edmunds, Camden Society, 1850, 
p. 183). 

ig22. ACCOUNT OF METHEOLIN AND MEAD OK MEATH. 

Venner {Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, 4to, 1660, pp. 54-58) 
inquires into the wholesomeness of these drinks. He says (p. 54), 

Metheglin is a very strong kinde of drinke, made of three or 
four parts of water and one of honey boyled together, and scum- 
med very cleane and he advises there should be added rose- 
mary, ginger, &c. He says (p. 55), Meath or mede is like to 
metheglin, the chiefest difference is that it is not so hot in opera- 
tion ; for meath is made of one part of honey and six times so 
much pure water, or more.” And he adds (p. 58), ^^Thus 
much concerning the sorts of drinks which are in common use 
among us.” 

Metheglin is mentioned in Cynthia’s Eevels {Works of Ben 
Jonson, 8vo, 1816, vol. ii. p. 242), and in 1614 even watchmen 
used to drink it (vol. iv. p. 497). 

1923. ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT MODES OF TKAVELLINO IN 
ENGLAND. 

On this subject there is a very interesting paper by Mr. Mark-< 
land in the Archseologia, vol. xx, p. 443-476. See at p. 453, the 
etymology of coach. “Coche” is mentioned in a letter from 
Paris in 1568 (see Wright's Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 307). 
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And in 1580, six Hungarian horses were brought over for Eliza- 
beth’s coach (Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 128, 129). 

The earliest conveyance seems to have been a horse litter, 
which William of Malmesbury calls rheda caballaria (p. 445). 

These litters existed long after the introduction of coaches 
(p. 446), but must not be confounded with “chares” (pp. 447- 
448). The latest mention of litters is in 1640 (p. 449). Mark- 
land supposes (p. 447), that the principal difference between 
chars and horselitters was, that the former had wheels, and that 
the latter had not wheels. 

The “ carriages ” and “ chariots ” of early writers must not be 
confounded with coaches properly so called (pp. 449, 450). One 
of the earliest mention of chares is in the fourteenth century in 
the Squire of Low Degree (p. 452). The wheelcote was probably 
very similar to the chare, but an improvement on it (p. 454). 

As early as 1294, an edict of Philip the Fair forbad citizens’ 
wives to use the “oAar” (p. 455). In England, covered chariots 
with ladies in them occur at the coronation of Katherine and 
Henry VIII. (p. 455.) 

Taylor, the water-poet, says that in coaches in London, men 
are “ tost, tumbled, jumbled, and rumbled,” from which Mark- 
land infers (p. 456) “ that they had no springs.” But I do not 
see the justice of this inference, for Taylor writes as a partisan, 
and is evidently comparing the discomforts of street travelling 
with the advantages of those who encouraged his own craft. 

It has been said that the earl of Arundel introduced coaches 
from France in 1580; but he died in 1579, and a coach is men- 
tioned in 1556 (p. 462). In 1601, a bill was brought in to 
restrain “ the excessive use of coaches ” (p., 465) ; and in 1636, 
upwards of six thousand coaches were kept in London and the 
suburbes, and within four miles compasse about ” (p. 468). 

In 1634, a patent was granted for letting out sedan chairs Soealso 
(p. 468). 9. 

Public waggons for travelling certainly existed as early as 
1564 (p. 470), and in the middle of the seventeenth century were See also 
established in many parts (p. 471); but as late as 1692, two days 
were occupied in travelling from London to Oxford (p. 473), It 
is to be observed that stage coaches, in which persons of rank 
travelled, existed even before 1649 (p. 475). See also for a proof 
that in 1686, people of condition travelled by stage coaches, the 
Diary of Cartwright, bishop of Chester, published by the Camden 
Society, 4to, 1843, p. 9. See in particular the letters printed by 
Markland in Archseologia (xx. 443). 
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1924 . BAD STATE OP THE ROADS, AND , DIFFICULTY OF TRAYELLINO 
IN ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

To illustrate this see the passages cited by Mr. hlarkland in 
the Archaeologia, voL xx. p. 461. In 1723, Thomas Gent tra- 
velled by the stage coach in four days from the Black Swan in 
Holborn, to York {Life of Gent^ by Himself^ 8vo, 1832, p. 148). 
Dr. Shebbeare says, ^^The gentlemen of no nation in Europe 
travel so much as those of this kingdom, into foreign countries. 
A man that has not seen Italy is scarce polite company in London.*’ 
(Letters on the English Nation^ by B. Angdoni^ 8vo, 1755, voLii. 
p.49). 


1925 . LENT KEPT IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

'^mrisxiYia Recta adj Vitam Longarti^ 4to, 1650, p. 184) says of 

Pease pottage,” “ this kind of meat is most used in Lent and in 
the winter season upon fasting dayes.” Dr. Muffet (HealtKs Im- 
^Tovement^i 4to, 1655, p. 225) says Onions eaten sallad wise, with 
sweet oil, vinegar, and sugar.” -In the reign of Edward VI. 
Dr. Glasier, in a sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, said “ that Lent was 
no divine institution,” and that abstinence from flesh was no 
obligatory observance.” For this doctrine he was not rebuked 
(Collier'^s Ecclesiastical History^ voi. v. pp. 204, 205). 

1926, THE USE OF TOOTH-BRUSHES IN ENGLAND. 

When were they fipst usedJ^ Dr. Yenner, in his curious Via 
Eecta ad Vitam Longam, 4to, 1650, pp. 310, 311, gives very 
minute accounts of what ought to be done immediately on rising 
in the morning. He says, ^^Let the mouth be well cleaned 
with cold water, and the teeth rubbed thereupon with a coarse 
dry cloth .... the gums and teeth rubbed with a sage leafe or 
two,” &c., but not one word of brushing the teeth. In 1538, 
Miss Basset writes to her stepmother, Lady Lisle, for “ a pair of 
tooth-brushes” (see Miss Woodls Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies^ 8vo, 1846, vol. iii. p. 29). 

1927. DECLINE OF HUNTING IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

“ Neither have we any reason from their unwholsomeness to 
dispark our parks, or to cut down foirests provided for their suc- 
cour ; nay, rather, we ought to cherish them, for the maintenance 
of liunting, whereunto if young gentlemen were addicted, as their 
fathers were heretofore, they would be ready (whereof hunting is 
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a resemblance) to warlike purposes and exploits ” {HealilCs Ini-- 
^irovement^ by Thomas Doctor in Loud. 16555 4to5 

p. 74). 

1928. MABEIAGE CEREMONIES IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In Wright’s Elizabeth (8vo, 1838, voL i. pp. 199-204) there 
is a letter from Eandolph to the earl of Leicester in 1565, giving 
an account of the marriage of Mary of Scotland. He says 
(p. 202)5 “The rings, which were three, the middle a rich dia- 
monde, were put upon her finger.” He adds (p. 203) that after 
the marriage, “ she suffered them that stood bye, every man that 
could approach, to take out a pin, and so being committed unto 
her ladies, changed her garments.” 

It is said that about 1589, early marriages became much more 
usual among the lower orders than they had been (see Wrirjhfs 
Elizabeth^ vol. ii. p. 406). In Porter’s Angrie Women of Abing- 
ton (1599, p. 32, Percy Society, vol. v.) it is said that fifteen was 
the ordinary age at which girls married. In Johnson’s Crowne 
Garland of Goulden Eoses, 1612, p. 58, Percy Society, vol. vi., a 
young lady having reached the age of twenty in a single state 
despairs of being married, and uses the same sort of complaint 
that our poets now would hardly put into the mouth of a woman 
under thirty. These ballads, though printed in 1612, were written 
in the reign of Elizabeth (see Mr. Chappell’s Preface, p. v). 
M. Villers actually supposes that the stimulus given to popula- 
tion by discouraging celibacy was a great service the Eeformation 
rendered to humanity {Essai sur la Reformation^ Paris, 1820, 
p. 132). 

In 1599, Nashe writes, “ as white as a ladie’s marrying smocke 
{Harleian Miscellany^ vi. 172). In 1559, Elizabeth ordered that 
no clergyman should marry without consent of his bishop, of 
two justices of the peace, and of the parents of the woman. She 
also ordered that no bishops should marry without the consent of 
their metropolitan and of the royal commissioners (see NeaVs 
History of the PuHtans^ edit. Toulmin, 8vo, 1832, vol. i. p. 128). 
Did the Puritans encourage marriage ? Among the opinions of 
Cartwright, in 1570, one was, ^^It is papistical to forbid marriages 
at certain times of the year ; and to give licences in those times 
is intolerable” {NeaVs History of the PuHtanSy 8vo, 1822, vol. i. 
p. 213). In 1584 the Puritans brought in a bill “to marry at 
all times of the year ” {Healj i. 364), which to the great indig- 
nation of Whitgift, passed the Commons (p. 366). In 1575-6, 
it was ordered by convocation “ that marriage may be solemnised 
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at all times of the year, provided the banns are published in the 
church three Sundays or holidays, and no impediment objected,” 
but this article was not pubKshed because Elizabeth refused her 
consent {Gollier's Ecclesiastical History^ 1840, vi. 561). In 1584, 
Archbishop Whitgift complained to the queen that the House of 
Commons had “ passed a bill giving liberty to marry at all times 
of the year without restraint, contrary to old canons continually 
observed amongst us ” {Collier^s Eccles. Hist. vii. 40). 

1929. MALCO POLO AND HIS INFLUENCE UPON CIVILISATION, ETC. 

As early as 1474 a map was sent to Toscanelli, to Columbus, 
“ projected partly according to Ptolemy, and partly according to 
the descriptions of Marco Polo, the Venetian. The eastern coast 
of Asia was depicted in front of the w^estem coasts of Africa and 
Europe, with a moderate space of ocean between them, in which 
were placed at convenient distances Cipango, Antilla, and the 
other islands.” This map is xmfortunately lost ; but it induced 
Columbus to procure Marco Polo’s work (see Washington Irving'' s 
Histoo'y of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Colu7\ibus^ in 
4 vols. Lend. 1828, 8VO3 vol. i. pp. 66-68), and for further state- 
ments of the great influence which this work of Marco Polo had 
on the mind and movements of Columbus, see vol. i. pp. 281, 
323, 366 ; vol. ii. p. 321, and Appendix, no. xviii. vol. iv. pp. 
277-303. Irving says (p. 297), ^^The influence which the work 
of Marco Polo had over the mind of Columbus gives it particular 
interest and importance. It was evidently an oracular work with 
him. He is supposed to have had a manuscript copy by him. 
He frequently quotes it ” 1 1 ! 

But Columbus could not have seen a printed copy of Marco 
Polo ; and according to Humboldt {Cosmos^ vol. ii. p. 626), there is 
no evidence that he ever saw his Travels, even in manuscript, 
and yet Lord Jefirey is so unhappy in his praise as particularly to 
compliment Mr. W. Irving on his “ very curious remarks on the 
Travels of Marco Polo and Mandeville” 1 1! {Essays^ 8vo, 1844, 
vol. ii. p. 207). It is thus that most of our periodical critics 
write. They attack truth and applaud error. A writer of con- 
siderable learning says, “ I think, then, it is not imlikely that 
Chaucer had seen the Travels of Marco Polo ” {KeigMley's Tales 
and Popular Fictions^ Lond. 1834, p. 77). 

1930. OBSERVATIONS FOR THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

In a letter written in 1569, in which White gives an account 
of Mary at Tutbury, he says, “ Her grace fell in talke with me 
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of sundry matters from six to seven of the clocke, beginning 
first to excuse her ill Engiishe, declaring herself more willing 
than apt to learn that language ; how she used translations as a 
meane to atteyne it,” &c. {WrigMs Elizabeth^ Svo, 1838, vol. i. 
p. 308). 

Axed for ashed occurs in a letter from Sir Thomas Smith to 
Burleigh, dated Windsor, 1572 {WHghfs Elizabeth^ 8vo, 1838, 
i. 444, and see p. 452). “Will they nill they,” in letter from 
Fletewood in 1583 {WrigMs Elizabeth^ ii. 206). For some 
curious information respecting the cant words of thieves in the 
middle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, see Wright’s Elizabeth, 8vo, 
1838, vol. ii, pp. 246-251). 

Camden {Annals of Elizabeth^ in Kennett^ ii. 619) says of 
Hooker, “ His Books of Ecclesiastical Polity were written in 
English, but do very well deserve a translation into a more uni- 
versal language.” 

The earliest English letter known to be written by a lady is 
dated 1441. It is from Lady Husee to Henry VI., and is printed 
by JMiss Wood, who says that towards the end of the reign of 
Henry VI. there are yet extant several letters from women 
written in English {Letters of Royal and Rlustrious Ladies^ 8vo, 
1846, vol. i, p, 92). 

“Persever” is in Ben Jonson’s Works, Svo, 1816, vol. iii. 
p. 275. In 1609, Sir Eobert Shirley sent to England a cheaus^ 
or messenger, firom the Grand Signior. He cheated some mer- 
chants — hence our word chonse^ to cheat, “ A chiaus ” occurs in 
the Alchemist, which was acted in 1610 (see Ben Jonson’s Worhs^ 
8vo, 1816, vol. iv. pp. 27, 28). “ Defend,” commonly used for 

forbid {Ben Jonson’s Works^ 8vo, *1816, vol. v. p. 26). “Enods- 
saries ? Stay, there’s a fine new word, Tom” {^The Staple of News^ 
acted' in 1625, Jonson’s Worhs^ v. 175). “Furlough” comes 
from the Dutch “Voiioflfe,” and is first used by Ben Jonson 
{Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, vol. v. pp*. 292, 293). 

In A Tale of a Tub, we have a country dialect just like that in 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, “ Ich ” and “ cham,” &c., &c. {Ben 
Jonson’s Works^ 8vo, 1816, vol. vi. pp. 136, 137). Gifford thinks 
(p. 174) that this, which was the western dialect, was “once 
more general than is commonly supposed.” In the Sad Shepherd 
we have a specimen of the Lowland Scottish dialect {Ben Jonson^ 
vi. 174, 279). Ben Jonson says in his Discoveries, written about 
1630, “You are not to cast a ring for the perfumed terms of the 
time, as accommodation^ compliment^ spirit^ &c., but use them 
properly in their places as others” (jonson’s Works^ vol. ix. 
p. 232). In 1600, Ben Jonson notices and ridicules the rage for 
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introducing* new words (Works^ edit. Grifford, Svo, 1816, vol. ii. 
p. 269). The expression of showing the lions” for seeing any- 
thing remarkable is as old as 1610 (see Ben Jonson^s Worhs^ Svo, 
I8I65 vol. iv. p. 134). Ben Jonson in his Grammar gives “the 
English language now spoken and in use” (Tforfe, ix. 253). 
Among his instances are “ worse — worser ” (p. 300). “ Most 

basest,” &C.5 which he calls “English Atticism, or eloquent 
phrase of speech” (pp. 330, 331). He finds great fault with 
“the prince, his house,” instead of “the prince’s house,” and 
speaks of it as a comparative novelty (p. 301). Until the time 
of Henry VIII. the plural of verbs was formed by en^ as loven^ 
sayen^ and Jonson rejects the alteration (p. 305). He truly 
observes (p. 318) that all precepts of grammar should be founded 
on common speech. In art^ the a was pronounced as in act. 
apple, ancient, i.e. “less than in the French a” (p. 261). 
Folly was pronounced with the 0 “ sharp and high ” as in chosen, 
open (p. 267). Prove was pronounced “more fiat” as in “oosen, 
mother, brother” (p. 267). In host, honest, humble, the h was 
not pronounced (p. 285). The accents seem to have been pretty 
much the same as at present (see pp. 292-294). 

In 1599, we have a “horse-tnck” {Middleton^ $ Works, 8vo, 
1840, vol. i. p. 63). In 1602 an affected pronunciation of chithy 
for city, chick and chickness, for sick and sickness {Middleton^ s 
Works, 8vo, 1840, vol. i. pp. 236, 276, 277, 279, 280). Early in the 
seventeenth century women who pretended to fashion used to 
pronounce 0 like a. Thus we have “ pax on it,” for “ pox on it ” 
(see Middleton^s Works, 8vo, 1840, vol. ii. pp. 24, 76, 78, 235, 
250, 269). In Middleton’s ,Works, 8vo, 1840, vol. ii. pp. 538- 
542, there is a very curious list of the cant words used by thieves 
in 1611. Many of them are nearly the same as those in Oliver 
Twist. “ I smell a rat ” {Middleton’s Works, i. 284). “ Enough 

to sow your wild oats” (Middleton’s Works, iii. 12). “Hare 
mad ” (Middleton’s Works, iv. 54). 

For some English prose of the fourteenth century see Harleian 
Miscellany, 4to, 1808, vol. vi. pp. 94-117. In vol. xix. of Percy 
Society, Mr. Black has published the Life of Thomas Becket from 
a MS. A.D. 1300. In vol. xiv. of Percy Society, Audelay’s poems 
afford a curious “specimen of the Shropshire dialect in the 
fifteenth century.” In Wright’s Political Ballads (Percy Society, 
vol. iii. pp. 1-8) there is a curious specimen of the dialect of the 
west of England in 1647. In vol. iv. of Percy Society, Mr. 
Wright has published some lyric poetry in the reign of Edward 
1.5 and Mr. Halliwell has published “ The Boke of Curtasye, an 
English poem of the fourteenth century.” At the beginning of 
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vol. xi. of Percy Society, Mr. Wright has published some English 
poetry of the thirteenth century. 

In 1800, Southey writes from Lisbon, “The gift of the gab 
must also be of Portuguese extraction ; gaban is to praise, to 
coax ” {The Life and Gorresjpondence of R. Southey^ by the Rev, 

G, G. Southey^ 8vo, 1849, 1850, vol. ii. p. 70). In 1806, Southey 
writes {Life and Gorrespondence^ 1849, 1850, vol. iii. p. 9), “I 
do not recollect any coinage in Madoc, except the word deicide ; 
and that such a word exists, I have no doubt, though I cannot 
lay my finger upon any authority, for depend upon it the Jews 
have been called so a thousand times.” 

According to Christian (Note in Blachstonds Gommentaries^ 
i. 137), “the first statute in which the word transportation is 
used is the 18 Car. II. 3.” 

In 1818, the word influential seems to have been little or not 
at all used in England, for Canning expressed an opinion that 
“there was no such word as influential except in America” 
{Rushes Residence at the Court of London^ 8vo, 1833, p. 233). 
The same thing may be said of the word lengthy^ which Lord 
Harrowby spoke of as being peculiar to America {RusKs Resi- 
dence, p. 266). 

Our records are always in Latin until the time of Cromwell, 
who had them made in English. But at the Eestoration the 
Latin was adopted as before, until in 1730 it was ordered by 
statute 4 Greo. II. c. 26, that “ the proceedings at law should be 
done into English ” {BlacJcstone's Commentaries, edit. Christian, 
1809, vol. iii. p. 322). The expressions, “I will take the sacra- 
ment upon it,” “ may this morsel be my last,” allude to the ordeal 
by eating a piece of consecrated bread called corsned (see Black- 
stone, 8 VO, 1809, vol. iv. p. 345). 

The tartar of the teeth is a name given by Paracelsus — 
Tartarus, hecsiuse it burns like the fixe of hell.” {Whewell, 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. 552. 
He quotes Sprengel; and see HerscheVs Discourse on Natural 
Philosophy, p. 112, 8vo, 1831). 

Eeid, in his Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principle of 
Common Sense, nearly always uses “ hath ” instead of “ has.” 

Schlegel says we have the word pander from Shakespeare’s 
Pandarus {Lectures on Dramatic Art, Lond. 1840, ii. 223, 224). 

“ Mystification ” seems to have been introduced into English 
in this century (see Note in SchlegeVs Dramatic Art, Lond. 1840, 
ii. 238). 

“ Still less is he able to secern the truth from the falsehood ” 
{Dawson Tuvner'^s Tour in Normandy^ Lond. 8vo, 1820, p. 94). 
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For origin of the expression good shot,” see Mr. Bruce’s 
note at p. 52 of Hayward’s Annals of Elizabeth, Camden Society, 
1840. 

Cocket is “a certificate that goods had paid duty, and is 
thought to be a corruption of quo quietus ” (Leycester^ Gon^'es-- 
ponclence^ p. 56). 

Lord Ellenborough, Percival, and Fox always said “ Lunnun 
and Brumagem ” (Brougham's Sketches of Statesmen^ voL vi. 
p. 11, 1845). 

In 1753, Hume writes to know if the English pronounce the 
plural of enough, enow {Burton's Life of Hume^ 1846, i. 384). 
Honor instead of honour was used by Bolingbroke, Middleton, 
Pope, and at first by Hume {Burton's Life of Hume^ 1846, ii. 
43). In 1768, Hume writes to Eobertson that maltreat” is 
a Scotticism,” and that ‘^hath” is incorrect {Burton's Life of 
Hume^ ii. 413). 

In 1774, “amoenity” was a new word (see Topham's Letters 
from Edinburgh.^ Lond. 8vo, 1776, p. 55). In 1766, the Earl of 
March writes to Selwyn about being doved at Almacks, i.e. losing 
money at play {Jesse's Sehvyn and his Contemporaries^ 1843, 
vol. ii. p. 45). In 1766, the Earl of March, in a letter to Selwyn, 
expresses his fear lest he should be a lame duck, i.e. not able to 
pay some debts {Jesse's Selwyn, 1843, vol. ii. p. 47). In 1776, 
the word hove, as said of a disagreeable thing, was considered 
vulgar, and seems to have been rather a new expression (see 
Jesse's Selwyn, vol. iii. pp. 162, 163). In 1779, the Eev. Dr. 
Warner writes that “ the boys at Eton ” used to call port wine 
hlack-strap {Jesse's Selwyn and his Contemporaries, iv. 131, 
132). The word Troubadour was first naturalised in English in 
1765, and in French in 1774 (see Pinkerton's Correspondence, 
1830, i. 357). 

Was the word Bon first used contemptuously of the Spaniards 
who came over in the reign of Charles II. ? At all events it is 
used in 1681 (see Thoresby's Diary, 8vo, 1830, vol. i. p. 109). 
In 1688, to bring a question “on the tapis” {Clarendon Corves^ 
pondence, 4to, 1828, vol. i. p. 565 ; vol. ii. p. 312). In the 
middle of the seventeenth century muffes for stupid fellows 
appears to have been a new word (see Sir John Rereshy's 
Travels, 8vo, 1831, p. 157). “ A priest-codding, or catching” 

{Rereshy's Memoirs, 1831, p. 374). Selfish was a new word in 
the reign of James I. (see Coleridge, Literary Remains, ii. 199). 
In 1741 “we took French leave” {Nichols, Literary lllustra- 
' tions of the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 89). In 1729, nicety 
is called a “quaint word” {Nichols, Literary Illustrations, 
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vol. ii. p. 217). In 1813 capability instead of capacity was con- 
sidered affected (Nichols^ Literary Illustrations^ vol. iii. p. 822 ). 
Origin of Methodists being called Swaddlers ( Wesley's Journal^ 
8VO5 1851, p. 309). In 1764, “ntiahogany” chairs {Wesley's 
Journal^ p. 538). “ A Scotch nodst” {Wesley's Journal^ p. 632). 
Carlyle {Critical Essays^ 3rd edit. 8VO5 1847, vol. i. pp. 9, 10) says 
that cesthetics is a word invented by Baumgarten, some eighty 
years ago, “to express generally the science of the fine arts. 
Perhaps we also might as well adopt it, at least if any such 
Spence should ever arise among us.” (This remark was written 
by Carlyle in 1827.) 

Burt, between 1726 and 1730 {Letters from the North of Scot- 
land, 8vo, 1815, vol. i. p, 134) says the word police was French, 
and not known in London, or used in the English language. In 
1753, leer, ogle, and stare were vulgar (see Richardson's Corres- 
pondence, 8vo, 1804, vol. iv. p. 82). At pp. 277, 316, 364, we 
have a white fib. Lord Campbell {Lives of Chancellors, iii. 128) 
says “ a change from mercenary motives is conveyed by the 
modem word ratting." At p. 495 he observes that roiled is an 
old English word still used in America. Lord Campbell (vol. v. 
p. 318) only knows “two instances of the word umvhig." Was 
succumb a new word in 1800 ? (see Life of Wilberforce, by His 
Sons, ii. 371). In 1803, gHppe was a new word for influenza 
{Life of Wilberforce, iii. 87), Did Sir W. Temple {Works, iii. 
p. Ill) introduce the word truant 1 Amission, for loss, in 
Sir T. Browne’s Works, vol. i. p. 338. On the “improper use” 
of English words in America, see a letter in 1789 in Franklin’s 
Correspondence, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1817, vol. i. pp. 269, 270. 

In 17 62, forsooth a vulgar word {Harris, Life of Lord Hard- 
wi eke, Yol. iii. p. 281). “The coimtry people seeing him rule 
the roast, as they say ” {Lives of the Norths, by Roger North, 8vo, 
1826, vol. i. p. 75). 

After 1688, Priestai-'aft grew to be another word in fashion” 
{Burnet's Own Time, Oxford, 8vo, 1823, iv. 378). Turban, or 
turbent, a new word {Coryafs Crudities, edit. 8vo, 1776, vol. i. 
pp. 90, 296). In 1700, “the cat’s foot” for “cat’s paw” {Vernon 
Correspondence, by James, ii. 446). In 1776, “ofBce letter” 
instead of “ ofiEicial letter ” {Chatham Correspondence, iii. 29). 
In 1767, Greorge III. uses “ whittled ” for “ cut down ” {Chatham 
Correspondence, iii. 170). Dr. Bell often used the expression 
“ dined with Duke Humphrey ” {Southey's Life of Bell, vol. ii. 
p. 114). 
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1931. THE SERVILITY OF DEDICATIONS. 

It is veiy illustrative of tlie servile spirit displayed in dedica- 
tions so late as the middle of the eighteenth century, that the 
learned Borlase (Antiquities of Cormoall^ Lond. 1769, 4 t 05 p. iv.) 
speaking of his own valuable work on Cornwall, states that in 
consequence of the death of Sir John St. Auhyn, to whom it was 
to have been dedicated, he, for want of a “ patron,” was hesi- 
tating ” whether he should publish it or not. And what decided 
him in the affirmative was the discovery that the son of the 
worthy St. Auhyn was disposed to permit Borlase to dedicate his 
history to him, A step in advance was made in 1769 (see Bishop 
WatsorCs Life of Himself ^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1818, vol. i. p. 54). 

At the end of the sixteenth century, forty shillings was the 
regular price of a dedication (see Drahe^s Shakespeare and his 
Times, 1817, 4to, ii. 225). 

1932. ETYMOLOGY, ETC., OF PICTS. 

“ Those who retired before the Eomans, and were pent up in 
the northern parts of Scotland, were called by the Eomans Piets, 
to distinguish them from the other branches of the Britons, who 
were more supple and willing to leave their own national customs 
and conform to those of the Eomans ” (Antiquities of the County 
of Cormoall, by William Borlase, Lond. 1769, folio, p. 3). 

1933. ETYMOLOGY OF BRITAIN. 

Camden derives Britain from the British word Brit or Brith, 
painted ; but Borlase observes (Antiquities of Cornwall, folio, 
1769, p. 3): 1st. That the custom of painting their bodies was 
by no means peculiar to the ancient Britons, and therefore not 
likely to have suggested a name for them ; and, 2ndly, That “ it 
is by no means agreed that either hrit or hrith signifies painted 
in the British tongue.” Borlase himself suggests (pp. 4, 5) that 
it is derived from to cut off, with the n added, which will 
signify a separation or division ; and that the adjunct -tania is 
either the common Grreek termination (such as Aquitania, Mauri- 
tania, Lusitania, &c.), or else is derived from the Celtic tan or 
Stan, a region. 

Stukeley (Ahury described, Lond- fol. 1743, p. 77) follows 
Bochart’s etymology, Bratanac, the land of tin.” 

1934. ETYMOLOGY OF BRETAGNE. 

Borlase supposes (Antiquities of Cornwall, Lond., folio, 1769, 
AwiUOSS. PP* Bretagne in France was so called from some Bri- 
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tons, who emigrated there in the fifth century to avoid the Saxons. 

In opposition to the contrary opinion, he justly observes how im- 
probable it is that mere soldiers should have been sufficiently 
numerous to give their name to Armorica (see also p. 393). 

1935. THE DHIJinS HELD THE IMMOETALITV OF THE SOTJL. 

See Borlase, Antiquities of Cornwall, 2nd edit., Lond. folio, 

1769. He says (p. 97) ^Hhat the druids held the immortality 
of the soul and a future life, I take to be past all doubt.” He 
adds (p. 98), “from the writings of the ancients it appears that 
the druids all held the immortality of the soul” (see also 
pp. 100-103). 

1936. THE DEUIDS BELIEVED IN METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

Borlase {Antiquities of Gornwall^ ch. xiv. edit. 1769, folio, 
pp. 97-103) maintains that the druids believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls. In support of this opinion he quotes the testi- 
monies of Caesar, Diodorus Siculus, and others. 

Chiver, Friekens, and in particular Martin {Rel, de Qaul^ ii. 

223), will not hear of such an absurdity being imputed to the 
druids, but Borlase gets over this (p. 98), by observing that the 
absurdity of the opinion is no argument against its existence. 

He adds (p. 99), though without quoting any authority, “ that 
the druids never held the migration of souls into brutes.” Borlase 
adds (pp. 99-103), that among the druids the immortality of the 
soul was, and transmigration was not, a cardinal dogma. Borlase 
gives no authority for his assertion that the druids did not believe 
that the soul passed into brutes ; and to me this limited belief 
seems improbable ; and Borlase mentions (p. 237) that bones of 
horses have been found burnt and buried in British barrows. 

The Benedictines positively assert that the druids did^not hold 
the dogma of metempsychosis {Histoire litteraire de la France, 
tome i. part i. p. 37) ; and they make no doubt (p. 9) of the 
druids having received direct from Japhet a knowledge of the 
immortality of the soul ! ! ! 

1937. CUSTOM AMONa THE ANCIENT BRITONS OF BURNINa THEIR 

DEAD. 

See Borlase, Antiquities of Cornwall, Lond- folio, 1769, 2nd See also 
edit. He says (p. 156), “What kind of sepulchres the druids Art. 2056 . 
made use of may be perhaps disputed, but as they unquestionably 
burnt their dead — ” See also pp. 220-222, where Borlase, taking 
notice that in England barrows have . been found “ with human 

VOL. II. T 
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skeletons, without any sign of their having passed through the 
fire,” infers from this that ‘Hhey are likely to have been the 
sepulchres of such unsettled strangers as the Saxons were whilst 
they infested Cornwall before the time of Vortigem.” He says 
(p. 222), “The druids burnt and afterwards buried their dead. 
Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. cap. 2.” 

Morton supposes that “ the Saxons and Danes left off burning 
their dead at or before their arrival and settlement in this island 
but this is denied by Borlase (p. 221), who says, “ that the Danes 
and Swedes sometimes burnt their dead bodies (especially those 
of their principal men), and sometimes interred without burning, 
is to gathered from Sax. Gram. (p. 50; ibid. Wormius, p. 51), 
but no more.” Borlase adds in a note, “ The Danes buried the 
body of Hubba in the year 878 in Devonshire. Hearne’s Note on 
the Life of Alfred, p. 60 . . . . but sometimes they also burnt 
their dead. See Worm, and Nich. Histor. Lib. p. 52.” He says 
(p. 233), “That the Britons burnt their dead, and then interred 
the remains in lums, cannot but appear from the number of bar- 
rows and urns found everywhere, and ashes mixed with the earth 
of the barrows ; that the Gauls did the same we are well assured. 
See Montfaucon, tom. v. p. 194.” Eespecting these barrows, see 
pp. 211-223 ; urns have been found in most of them (p. 220), 
but occasionally instead of urns, we find pits to contain the bones 
(p. 220). See also respecting urn-burial the remarks of Borlase 
in pp. 233-240. It is remarkable (p. 237) that in some of them 
are found bones larger than those of men, and which are sup- 
posed by Borlase to be the bones of horses. 

Stukeley {Stonehenge^ 1740, folio, pp. 43-46), gives an account 
of some barrows which he opened near Amesbury. In five in- 
stances he observed that the bodies were entirely burnt ; in tioo 
instances he found “ perfect skeletons.” Duke {Druidical Temples 
of the County of Wilts^ Lond. 1846, pp. 10, 14) also confirms 
this. He says, “ On the average, not more than one Celtic barrow 
in six or seven contains human bones in an unburnt state, and in 
such instances, usually from one to five or six skeletons are 
found.” 

1938. BARITT OF IBOK AMONU THE ANCIENTS. 

“ Iron was not found out till 188 years before the war of Troy, 
if we may believe the Arundelian marbles ; and this inay be the 
reason that brass weapons are so often mentioned in Homer, the 
ancients working in brass much more early than in iron, accord- 
ing to Hesiod, *^Etpya fcai 'H/zipai, ver. 142 : 

XuXk^ E* ipya^ovro * fiiXag S' ovt: ea-KS tTtSrJp0Ci^ 
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and Lucretius, lib. v. ; 

“ Sed prius seris erafc qnam ferri cognitus nsusA’ 

And when iron became known, and its superior hardness ac- 
knowledged, it was scarce. The Sarmatians (a very extensive 
nation) had no iron in all their country. Pausan. ibid, ut supra. 
See Montf. tom. iv. p. 58. The Grermans had none in Tacitus’s 
time ; and in Britain iron was very scarce, as Caesar says (‘ In mari- 
timis ferriim, at ejus exigua est copia’), and found only near the 
sea coast, and that in so small a quantity and so precious, that 
their money was sometimes made of that metal. Thus it appears 
that the use of iron came late into the western parts of Europe, 
so that it is no wonder that anciently their weapons were made of 
brass. Even among the Eomans. their arms were of brass. 

“ seratam quatiens Tai'peia securim.” ^n, xi. 656. 

AEratasqne micant peltse, micat esreus ensis.” JEn. vii. 743. 

Their arrows also were tipped with brass, as appears by so great a 
number of them found at one time, as loaded several boats. 
Montfaucon, tom. iv. p. 58. The spears of the Lusitanians, says 
Strabo, were pointed with brass ; and to come nearer home, the 
Cimbrians and Grauls had brass for their weapons (Camden); the 
Danes made their short swords, arrow- points, spui-s, and knives of 
brass (Worm. Mon. Dan. pp. 48, 49); and lastly the Britons had 
the same metals and for the same use, as appears by part of a 
isword found in M§n in Sennaan, by the brass found in Trelowarren 
barrow, by those published by Dr. Plot (Staff, p. 396), and by 
the spear-heads, axes for war, and swords of copper wrapt up in 
linen before mentioned, found at St. Michael’s Mount, in this 
county, as well as by the several places in Britain before men- 
tioned (284), which have yielded a plentiful harvest of such like 
weapons” (Borlase^ Antiquities of Cornwcdl^ Lond. 1769, folio, 
2nd edit. pp. 289, 290). 

Borlase goes on to observe (p. 291), that besides the rarity of 
iron, the ancients had another reason for making their weapons 
of brass ; viz. the superior ease with which they could work up 
and recast it. 

See also proofs of the scarcity of iron in Jacob’s Histoiy of the 
Precious Metals, 8vo, 1831, vol. i. pp. 1-3. 


1939. LENGTH OF THE HOMAN MILE. 

^^The Eoman miles are much shorter than the English, of 
which difference Mr. Horsley makes this, and I believe a just cal- 
culation, after having maturely compared (as he says, p. 382), 
and examined the miles used by both nations. ^ Sometimes the 
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ratio ’ (says lie, p. 383) ‘ may be as four to five, or less than this, 
but three to four is the mean proportion’” {Borlase, Antiquities 
of Gomiuall^ Lond. 1769, p 324). 

Borlase adds (p. 324), “ The Eoman roads were also directed in 
much straighter lines than the English, and therefore their 
measurement consisted of fewer miles than ours in proportion to 
their length.” 


1940. ETTMOLOOT, ETC. OF DTJNMONIITM. 

Borlase {Antiquities of Oormoall^ Lond. 1769, p. 322) says, 
^^It must be written Dunmonii from dun, a hill, and mwyn^ 
metal, says Grale (Itin. p. 183), so therefore we shall write it for 
the future, however differently written by other authors.” See 
also pp. 324-326, where Borlase discusses the limits of Dunmo- 
nium. He rejects the opinion of Horsley, who supposes that the 
south parts of Somersetshire formerly belonged to Dunmonium, 
but he thinks that “ it included all the present Devonshire, as 
well as what is west of the river Tamar.” Borlase says (p. 324) 
that it is uncertain when the western part of Dunmonium was 
first called Cornuba; but he thinks that though the Romans 
called it Dunmonium, yet, ^«the native Britons (remarkable 
always for affixing such names as the natural properties of places 
suggested) called it Kernou, as they still call the adjective Ker- 
nouek (i. e. Cornish), and probably from the many shai-p projections 
or promontories shooting on each side into the sea,” By com- 
munication with the Romans, Borlase supposes (p. 325) that this 
Kernou or Kornou became latinised into Comuba, and continued 
thus until the Saxons imposed the name of Wealas on the Britons 
they had driven west of the Severn and the Dee, after which, 
finding that some of them existed in Cornwall, “ they changed 
Comuba into Cornuwallia, a name not only expressing the many 
natiual promontories of the county, but also that the inhabitants 
were Britons, of the same nation and descent as those of Wales ; 
and from this Cornuwallia is derived the present name Cornwall.” 
Borlase adds (in note at p. 325), « Camden seems to think that 
ales and Cornwall, W allia and Comwallia, were names first 
mentioned in the Laws of King Ina. See Engl. Camden, p. 3, 
vol. i.” 

Borlase says (p. 368), that in the fourth century, Dunmonium 
included both Cornwall and Devon. 

1941, MONA THE SAME AS THE ISLE OF MAN. 

« This Mona was at that time under the dominioh of the ting 
of Scotland, and therefore, as Usher observes (Prim. p. 07), more 
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likely to be the Isle of Man than that of Angies ea, to which I 
cannot but add that Csesar calls the Isle of Man Mona, and says it 
was in the middle of the sea between Britain and Ireland. The 
British historians, however, endeavour to appropriate the name to 
the Isle of Angiesea” {Borlase^ Antiquities of Cormocdl^ Bond. 
1769, p. 155). 

1942. THREE BOWINGS MADE AT STONES BY TUB DRUIDS. 

In the remarkable druidical ruins near Amesbury, there is a 
very large stone, of which Stukeley gives a particular account. 
He says {Stonehenge^ folio, 1740, pp. 33, 34), The use of it I 
can’t certainly tell, but I am inclined to think that, as part of 
the religious worship in old patriarchal times consisted in a solemn 
adoration, or three silent bowings, the first bowing might be per- 
formed at this stone just without the ditch, the second perhaps at 
the next stone just within the ditch . . . then upon the entry 
into the temple perhaps they made the third bow as in presence 
of the Deity.” 

1943. “PETRAS AHBROSLE” CONNECTED WITH AMBROSIA AND 

CUSTOM OF ANOINTING STONES. 

The “petrse ambrosioe” on the coins of Tyre represent two 
great rough stones in honour of Hercules. Stukeley {Account of 
Stonehenge^ Bond. 1740, pp. 49—55) wishes to connect them with 
Amesbury and Stonehenge, and with the ambrosia of the ancients, 
and this last he connects with the custom of anointing stones with 
oil (pp. 51, 52). See also Stukeley’s Abury, Bond, 1743, p. 24. 

Eespecting the anointing stones with oil, see Borlase, Antiqui- 
ties of Cornwall, folio, 1769, p. 160. The opinion of Stukeley 
respecting amhres^ &c., is adopted by Duke, Druidical Temples of 
Wiltshire, Bond. 1846, pp. 120-122. 

1944, IMPORTANCE ATTACHED BY THE DRUIDS TO THE NORTH 

AND EAST. 

Stukeley {Account of Stonehenge^ Bond. 1740, pp. 44, 45) 
mentions having opened sevei'al barrows near Amesbury. And it 
is remarkable that in the three instances in which he tells us 
what the position of the bodies was, he says that the head was 
towards the north. Thus also in two famous groups of 
barrows called “ King’s barrows,” near the same spot, Stukeley 
observes {Stooiehenge^ p. 36) that the more northern gi*oup was 
the most ancient, and that of the northern group the most 
ancient barrow was the northernmost in that group. It was 
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perhaps from some mixed feeling respecting the north and the 
east that the druids made the grand opening of Stonehenge 
facing the north-east. The fact of their doing so is mentioned by 
Stukeley (see his Stonehenge^ pp, 13, 17, 18). And the famous 
avenue which runs/7’om Stonehenge takes a north-easterly course 
before making off into two divisions (^Stukeley'^s Stonehenge^ 
pp. II5 35, 36). In this instance Stukeley’s attention has been 
attracted. He says (p. 35) that the druids, like the ancients, 
‘^observed the rule of setting their temples with the front to 
meet the rising sun,” and that this avenue is “ to the north-east, 
whereabout the sun rises when the days are longest.” 

Again, in the great druidical temple of Abury, “ the north 
point is the highest part of the whole ” (Stnheley^s Ahury^ Lond. 
1743, p. 20). Thus too, says Stukeley (Ahuiy^ p. 92). in a 
druidical temple ^^near the town of Barrow, on the Humber, 
shore ; . . . the vertical line of it is north-east and south-west, 
the upper part being directly north-east.” 

Stukeley {Ahni'y^ pp. 50, 51) considers the reason for this 
regard for the north-east, and observes “ the east naturally claims 
a prerogative where the sun and all the planets and stars arise. 
, . . The north then was considered as the right hand and great 
power of the world, the south as the left hand or lesser power.” 
See also (at p. 51) the quotations from Orpheus Psellus, Plutarch, 
and Xenophon. He adds, As to the two temples at Abury, the 
northern and southern, included in the great circle, it should 
seem that the northern one had the pre- eminence, and was the 
more sacred of the two.” 

A Spanish Jesuit says that the body of man is magnetical, 
and being placed in a boat the vessel will never rest until the 
head respecteth the north ” (Sir Thomas Browne's Worhs^ vol. ii. 
p. 310). 

1. But what shall we say to those nations who consider the left 
hand as more important than the right ? and it is very remark- 
able that the druids themselves gathered the samolus fasting, 
with the left hand ” (Borlase^ Antiquities of Cornwall^ 2nd edit. 
1769, p. 95), 

1945. THE ANCIENTS ACQUAINTED WITH THE COMPASS. 

Stukeley thinks that the ancients, from a very remote anti- 
quity, were acquainted with the compass (see his Stomhenge^ 
Lond. folio, 1740, pp. 56-64). He gravely supposes (p. 58) that 
‘^the shell of Hercules was a compass-box,” and so was the 
golden fleece of Jason (p, 60). He observes (p. 64), more to the 
point, a curious passage where Suetonius, in Nero, speaks of a 
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proplietic needle wliich the emperor used to pay his devotions to,” 
On the assumption that the druids were acquainted with the 
polarity, hut not with the variation of the needle, he has made 
(pp. 65, 66) an ingenious attempt to calculate the age of Stone- 
henge, which he supposes to have been erected b.c. 460. The 
reader who wishes to see more of such speculations, may consult 
Stukeley’s Abury, Lond. folio, 1743, pp. 51-53, and p. 97. 

Borlase (Antiquities of Gomw all, luond, 1769, 2nd edit. p. 115) 
modestly suggests the improbability of the druids having the 
knowledge of the “ polar virtue ” of the magnet, though he con- 
cedes that they were acquainted with its “ attractive power.” 


1946. obseuvations on the cubit. 

See Stukeley’s Stonehenge, Lond. 1740. He says (p. 6), Stone- 
henge and all other works of this nature in our island are erected 
by that most ancient measure called a cubit, which we read of in 
the Holy Scriptures, and in ancient profane authors. I mean the 
same individual measure called the Hebrew, Egyptian, Phoenician 
cubit, mbst probably derived from Noah and Adam. ’Tis the 
same that the pyramids of Egypt and others of their works are 
projected upon ; the same as that of Moses’s tabernacle, Solomon’s 
temple, &c. ; and we may reasonably pride ourselves in possessing 
these visible monuments of the old measure of the world. My 
predecessor. Bishop Cumberland, shows enough to satisfy us that 
the Egyptian and Hebrew measure was the same, though he has 
not hit upon that measure to a nicety. My friend and colleague, 
Dr. Arbuthnot, has been more successful in applying it to such 
parts of the greater pyramid as evidently establish its proportion 
to our English foot, from the measm'es Greaves has left us, and 
shows it to be 20 inches and of English measure. Thus, the 
doctor observes the side of the greater pyramid at base is 693 
English feet, which amounts exactly to 400 Egyptian cubits ; 
* . . and we shall find by this same cubit divided into its six 
tophachs, or palms, all our druid works are performed.” See also 
p. 12, where he observes that these druidical remains, like eastern 
buildings, were measured by a staff six cubits long. Stukeley has 
also noticed several instances in which the principal measure- 
ments, when expressed in English feet, form odd numbers, or 
even fractions, but when expressed in cubits constitute entire and, 
as it were, regular numbers. (See in particular pp. 15, 16.) See 
also Stukeley’s Abury, Lond. 1743, pp. 19, 20, 21, 43. 
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1947. FONDNESS OF THE DBUIDS FOR WHITE. 

For instances of the fondness the druids had for white, see 
Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, Lond. 1769, pp. 94, 9o, 124, 
125, 127, 139, 144, 252. 

He quotes (p. 124) the authority .of Diodorus Siculus; of 
Strabo (p. 125); of Sulpicius Severus (p. 127); and of Pliny 
(p. 252). He also observes (p. 144), on the authority of Hyde, 
that the Persian Magus was also clothed in white. Stukeley 
{Account of Stonehenge^ Lond. 1740, p. 24), without quoting any 
authority, speaks of an innumerable company of the druids all 
in white surplices.” 


1948. ETYMOLOGY OF WELSH. 

“ The old Britons, or Welsh, we find had a notion of it [Stone- 
henge] being a sacred place, though they were not the builders of 
it, for I take them to be the remains of the Celtic people that 
came from the continent, who chiefly inhabited England, at least 
the south part, when the Eomans invaded the island ; they are 
more particularly the remains of the Belgse. I suppose their 
name Welsh a corruption of Belgse; 'OvsXyai^ in Greek; Bel- 
gischeri and Welschen in German. Strabo (iv.) speaks of their 
way of making flannel, called Xaivai, for which our Welsh are so 
famous” {Stukelefs Stonehenge^ Lond. 1740, p. 8). 

1949. COLLECTION OF LATINISMS IN ENGLISH WRITERS. 

Stukeley, speaking of druidical circles, says, “ They add much 
to the solemnity of the place by the crebrity and variety of their 
intervals” {Stukeley^s Stonehenge, p. 20). Stukeley {Stonehenge, 
p. 24) uses the verb «to adumbrate.” Stukeley {Abury, Lond. 
1743, pp. 47, 48) uses ‘‘posited” instead of placed or posted. 
Stukeley {Abury, p. 49) says “the great covering stone is luxated.” 

“ Oblectate the heart” ( Vennev^s Via Recta ad Vito/m Longam, 
4to, 1650, p. 7, and pp. 108, 137, 141). “Oppilate” (Idem, 
pp. 27, 116 ; also Ben JonsoTCs WoThs, vi. 67). “ Impinguateth” 
{VenncT^s Via Recta, pp. 49, 117, 162). “Abstersive” pp. 123, 
138). “Siccity” (p. 150). “Obtund and weaken” (p. 226). “Cali- 
ginousnesse of the eyes ” (p. 241). « Alliciated ” (p. 241). “ Par- 
city” (p. 256). “The strong bodies of agrestic men” (pp. 260, 
263, 314). “ Circumligated ” (p. 311). “The stomach must not 
be perfricated” (p. 320). “Thorow the nose by exsuflaation” 
(p. 323). “ Sternutation ” (p. 323). “ Lenifie the skin ” (p. 325). 
“Fuliginous” (pp. 325, 409, 410). “Megerean kind of fury” 
(p. 329). “ The vapours are not so grosse and adusted” (p. 356) 
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“ Be cautelous ” (p. 366). “ Some lubrifying cleansing extract ” 

(p. 392). 

“The tyme passing almost irrecuperable ” {Letter from Sir T, 

Smithy dated 1574, in Wrighfs Elizabeth^ Svo, ISSS, vol. ii. p. 1). 

“ Nefandous/’ for shameful {Life of Thomas Gent^ by Himself^ 
written in 1746, Svo, 1832, pp. 98, 169). “ Impetration,” ob- 

taining. Letter from Margaret of Scotland to Wolsey in 1526 
{Miss WoocTs Letters of Royal Ladies^ 8vo, 1846, ii. 9). 

“Declining their way” i.e. turning out of the way {Ben Jon- 
sons' Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, iii. 116). It “arrides me” i.e. pleases me 
(ii. 52, 288). “ Suculent lady ” (vol. ii. p. 62). “ Pulchritude ” 

(vol. ii. p. 62). “Copy of wit” i.e. abundance, from copia 
(vol. ii. pp. 63, 102, 327). “Concluded,” for “included, or con- 
lined” (vol. ii. p. 493). “Quotidian,” daily (ii. 512). “To 
provide,” to foresee (iii. 144, 164). “They hear so ill,” i.e. 
are so ill spoken of, tarn male audiunt (iii. 161, iv. 469). 
“Delate,” accuse, complain of (iii. 227). “Facinorous acts,” 
wicked? (iii. 368). “Instructed me to this fate,” i.e. designed, 
appointed me (vol. iii. p. 438). “ Salts,” i.e. leapings or bound- 
ings (vol. V. p. 67). “Costs of a ship,” i.e. its ribs (vol. v. 
p. 239). “Eapt from the flames,” i.e. snatched, saved (v. 347). 

“ Statuminate,” to support. Pliny has “ Statuminibus firmare ” 

(vol. V. p. 368). “ Comminatory,” threatening? (vol. vi. p. 14). 

“Nocent,” injurious (vol. vi. p. 296). “ Proclive and hasty” 

(vi, 340). “ Eepercussive sound” (vi. 343). “ Eegression,” re- 

turn (vi. 375). “Wealthy witness,” i.e. full, sufficient, “testis 
locuples” (viii. 195). “ Indagations,” wanderings? (ix. 181). 

“Excogitate,” to think over (ix. 212). “Scabrous and rough” 

(ix. 220). “Prolation” (ix. 281). (Tifford (vol. iii. p. 475) says 
that Ben Jonson has not more Latinisms than his contemporaries. 

“ Questuary^'' profitable,” ex. gr. “ Questuary and gainful arts ” 
{Middleton's Worlcs^ Svo, 1840, vol. ii. p. 188). 

1950. ETYMOLOaX OF CUMBEELAND. 

Our Welsh call themselves C 3 anri, and from them Cumber- 
land has its name” {Stwheley's Stonehenge^ Lond. 1740, p. 48). 

1951. NOTE ON BAPTISM, OR RELIGIOXTS PURIFICATION BY WATER. 

Stukeley {Stonehenge^ Lond. 1740, p. 14) observes that “ most gee also 
of our druid temples are set near rivers,” but that Stonehenge, Akt. 1432 . 
which is an exception, not being placed near a river, contained 
two cavities for receiving water, which “ doubtless was used in 
the sacrifices and ceremonies which were here practised.” See 
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also p. 33. See Stukeley’s Abury, Lond. 1743, p. 76. He says. 
Baptism was one part of the patriarchal religion.” 

See also Borlase {Antiquities of Cormvall, Lond. folio, 1769, 
pp. 146, 241—248), who has some ingenious remarks on the uni- 
versality of religious puritications by water. He observes that 
rain and snow being the purest forms of water, were therefore by 
many nations considered the most proper to use for religious 
purposes (pp. 249, 251), and he conjectures that the use ol “ rock 
basins,” so frequent in Cornwall, was to collect this rain or snow ; 
and it is cevtain from St. Eloi (p. 252) that the druids dicl 
practise lustrations. 

The Egyptians had a high opinion of the typical qualities of 
water (see PricharcVs Analysis of Egyptian Mythology^ 8vo, 
1838, pp. 76, 77). 

1952. BELIEF OF THE DRUIDS IN THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SOUL SHOWN BY THEIR WRITING^ 

also Stukeley {Btonehenge^ Lond. 1740, p. 31) gives what he calls “ a 
. 1935- specimen of supposed druid writing, out of Lambecius’ account 
of the Emperor’s Library at Vienna. ... It was thought by the 
curious, one of those epistles which the Celtic people were wont 
to send to their friends in the other world. So certain a hope of 
a future state had the druids infused into them.” 

1953. HUMAN SACRIFICES OF THE DRUIDS. 

^^Mr. "Webb says, the heads of oxen and deer and other beasts 
have been found upon digging in and about Stonehenge, as divers 
then living could testify, undoubted relics of sacrifices, together 

with much charcoal, meaning wood ashes IVIr. Thomas 

Hayward, late owner of Stonehenge, dug about it, as he acquainted 
Lord Winchelsea and myself. He found heads of oxen and other 
beasts’ bones, and nothing else” {Stiiheley'^s Stonehenge^ folio> 
1740, pp. 31, 32). 

See Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, Lond. 1769, folio, 2nd 
edit. pp. 64, 65. He says, ‘‘The druids continued the horrid 
practice of sacrificing human victims longer than any nation or 
sect we know, and perhaps practised it more frequently.” 

Mr. Duke, the author of an ingenious work on the antiquities 
of Stonehenge and Abury, denies and even ridicules the idea of 
the druids being guilty of human sacrifices, but he has the voice 
of antiquity against him, and I cannot perceive that he has 
^vanced a single solid argument in favour of his own peculiar 
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views. See, however, Duke on the Druidical Temples of Wilt- 
shire, Lond. 1846, pp. 27, 113, 116. 

In support of the assertion that the druids did offer human 
sacrifices, Lingard {History of England^ Paris, 1840, vol. i. p. 10) 
quotes ^‘Diod. Sic. v. 354, Tac. Ann. xiv. 30, Caesar, vi. 15, Plin. 
XXX. 1, Strab. iv. 198.” Frederick Schlegel observes that ’the 
Chinese are the only old nation that never offered them. He says 
that the Hebrews, of the race of Cain, did^ and refers to this 
Lamech’s lamentation in Gen. iv. 23 {Philosophy of History^ 8vo, 
1846, p. 201). 

1954. PAGAN NATIONS WHO WOULD NOT MAKE IMAGES, ETC., 

OE THE DEITY. 

Many of the ancient pagan nations would not allow images of 
the deity to be made ; nor would they even permit statues in the 
temples raised for his worship (see Stuhelefs Ahury^ Lond. 17435 
folio, preface, p. ii.) This in particular held good of the Celtic 
nations (see Borlasds History of Cornwall^ folio, 1769, pp. 108, 
109). 

The ancient Finns would not ; but, says Dr. Prichard, not 
because their ideas were too lofty or sublime, but because they 
possessed no materials, instruments, or any facilities for working. 
.... Every father of a family performed himself the service 
of the gods ” {Prichard^ 8 Physical History of Mankind^ iff. 
294). 

1955. ETYMOLOGY OE ATLAS. 

“ As 7 ]\tos is a word undoubtedly made from El, in the Hebrew, 
expressing God’s power and sovereignty, so much like Elion, a 
name of God in Scripture, signifying Hypsistus, the Most High, 
Gen. xiv. 18, Luke i. 37. In Arabic allak tadla^ the most high 
God. Whence Atlas^ the name of consecration of the African 
hero, allah tadP^ {StiPkelefs Abury described^ Lond. folio, 1743, 
p. 9). 

It comes from the Berber. See Prichard, and Journal of G-eo- 
graphical Society, 

1956. NOTE ON THE ANCIENT STADIUM. 

Stukeley says {Abury described^ Lond. 1743, folio, p. 19), “n 
circular ditch or trench, above 1,400 feet in diameter, which 
makes 800 cubits, being two stadia of the ancients.” See also 
p. 31, where he adds, ^^Four hundred cubits, according to Hero- 
dotus, was the stadium of the ancients, our furlong ; a space 
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that Hercules is said to run over at one breath.” At p. 36 he 
says, ten stadia, or the eastern mile.” 

Henderson {Biblical Researches^ c&c., in Russia^ Svo, 1826, 
p. 288) says that forty stadia are equal to eight and a half versts. 

1957. PILLARS OF THE ANCIENTS CONNECTED VTITH THE KEBLA 
AND OBELISKS. 

Stukeley {Ahiiry described^ Loud. 1743, pp. 24, 25), speaking 
of the pillars raised by the ancients for religious purposes which 
he connects with the Egyptian obelisks, says, “ They are called 
likewise gabal^ and the present word kibla or kebla comes from 
it; but in a larger sense. Elagabalus is hence derived after 
they turned these kiblas into real deities. It means the god 
obelise^ and hence our English words gable end of a house, javelin 
or Roman pile^ and gaveloc^ a sharp iron bar.” 

1958. ETTMOLOGT OP MAGI. 

— The name Ifagi^ which they might bring with them from 
the East. Magus there originally signifies no more than ^yoriesU 
or person who officiates in sacreds. The word comes from maa- 
ghim^ meditdbundi^ people of a contemplative retired life, whom 
more commonly in the west they called druids ” {StuJcelefs Abury, 
Lond. 1743, p. 38). 

1959. THE ORIGIN OF TEMPLES. 

For some remarks on the origin of temples, see the second 
chapter of StvMey's Abury, Lond. 1743, folio, pp. 7-14. 

He says (p. 8), “that Tempe signifies a grove^ or temple, which 
is the same thing.” The word, he thinks, comes from “ Tsfjusvos, 
a place cut off, enclosed, dedicated to sacred uses, whether an 
area, a circle of stones, a field, or a grove.” They were at first 
without roofs, but “at length the word temple was applied to 
sacred structures built with a roof, in imitation of Solomon’s. 
And that was a durable and fixed one, an edifice of extraordinary 
beauty and grandeur, made in imitation of the Mosaic tabernacle, 
which was a temple itinerant, the first idea of a covered one pro- 
perly.” The reasons Stukeley gives for its being covered are 
comical enough. See also p. 37, where he says, “ The sera when 
covered temples were introduced in the world, I am fully con- 
vinced, was that of the Mosaic tabernacle.” 

The reader may also consult, on the druidical temples, Davies’ 
Mythology of the British Druids, Svo, 1809, p. 291, et seq., where 
are a few unimportant extracts from Taliesin and his contempo- 
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raries, and from the triads. He supposes (p. 305), on the autho- 
rity of Maurice, that “ Zoroaster, who flourished more than 500 
years before Christ, was the first who covered in the Persian 
temples.” 


i960. SUPPOSED SEBPENT-WORSniP OF THE DEUIDS. 

Stukeley was, I believe, the first to notice in the druidical 
remains in North Wiltshire, the representation of a gigantic 
serpent, the length of which is nearly three miles {Stukeley, 
p. 50). For the details see Stukeley’s Ahury, Lond. 1743, pp. 18, 
29, 34, 50. See also pp. 54-61, where he attempts to account 
for the widely difiused practice of serpent worship, and pp. 62- 
84, where he has given an account of temples to the serpent, 
supposed to be erected by “Phut or Apollo,” by the Tyrian 
Hercules, and by Cadmus. See in particular pp. 80, 81, where 
he says, “ The Kadmonites got the name of Hivites, as I appre- 
hend, from their celebrity in building temples of the serpentine 
form. . . . Now, the word Avim, Hevceus in the Syriac, signifies 
a snake.” 

Borlase {History of Cormvall, Lond. 1769, p. 109) cautiously 
says, “ Whether the druids admitted the serpent into the number 
of their deities is rather uncertain than improbable.” He adds, 
“It is not altogether clear that the druids constructed their 
temple on a serpentine plan.” But Borlase (pp. 141, 142) evi- 
dently cannot get over their attachment to the Anguiniun ; and 
(at p. 145) reluctantly confesses that we have “great reason to 
think that the druids paid a veneration to the serpent very little 
short of divine worship.” 

But Duke suggests that this serpent represents the ecliptic (see 
Duke, On the Druidical Temples of Wiltshire, Lond. 1846, pp. 47- 
51). He accuses Stukeley (p. 44) of not knowing that “the 
ancients did designate the ecliptic or winding path of the sun 
imder the similitude of a serpent” (see also pp. 190, 191). 

1961. DID THE DRUIDS BELIEVE IN A RESURRECTION? 

Stukeley {Abury described, Lond. 1743, p. 41) says, “Our 
druids taught the expectation of a future life, both soul and 
body, with greatest care, and made it no less than a certainty,” 
He quotes no authority for this assertion ; but (at p. 46), speaking 
of a di’uidical tumulus, says, “ And we must needs conclude, the 
people that made those durable mausolea, had a very strong hope 
of the resurrection of their bodies, as well as souls, who thus pro- 
vided against their being disturbed.” 
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See also 
Akt. 1790. 


1962 . OBSEKTATIONS ON THE LOGOS. 

The fifteenth chapter of Stukeley’s Ahury, Lend. 1743, pp, 8o- 
90, is well worth reading*. It contains a very curious argument 
to prove ib ^priori the existence of the Second Person in the Tri- 
nity. In it he inquires, with a creditable freedom very rare in a 
priest, into the extent to which the unaided intellect of man, 
independent of any supposed revelation, can conceive the unity 
and attributes of a First Cause. He particularly notices (p. 86), 
the necessity of believing the Deity to be eternal, and yet the 
impossibility of believing that he should be idle before the 
creation. Here, then, occurs the difficulty of filling up that 
infinite gap before creation. Consider the Supreme First Being 
sitting in the centre of an universal solitude, environed with the 
abyss of infinite nothing — a chasm of immense vacuity ! "What 
words can paint the greatness of the solecism ? What mind does 
not start at the horror of such an absurdity — and especially sup- 
posing this state subsisted from infinite ages?” And (at p. 87), 
“ But as ’tis impossible that the act of creation should be coeval 
with the First Being, what other act of goodness can be ? For 
that Being that is essentially good must ever have been actively 
and actually so.” Again (at p. 88), If goodness be as it were the 
essence of God, then he can have no happiness but in the exercise 
of that goodness. . . . And we can no otherwise cure that immense 
vacuum, that greatest of all absurdities, the indolence and useless- 
ness of the Supreme Being.” The way he suggests of removing 
this absurdity, this indolence and uselessness,” is by supposing 
the creation of the Son. This strikes me as Arianism. 

See the remarks of A. W. Schlegel {Preface to Prichard^c 
Egyptian Mythology^ 1838, p. xxix). He is of opinion that 
« cultivated nations ” began with worship of the Supreme Being, 
and lapsed into polytheism subsequently; and Prichard (pp. 170— 
174) thinks that the Egyptians believed in one First Cause, See 
also (at p. 232) Schlegel’s remarks on the Hindoos. But (at 
pp. 266-268) Prichard seems to accuse them of a sort of pan- 
theism, and yet he (at p. 293) recurs apparently to his former 
opinion. It is a most remarkable circumstance that the very 
argument of Stukeley may be found in the Rig-veda. See the 
quotation from Colebrook, at p. 290 of Prichard. The primaeval 
Being looking around saw nothing but Himself. He felt not 
delight, he wished the existence of another.” Milman {History 
of GkHstianity^ vol. i. p. 14) has quoted the opinion of A* W. 
Schlegel, with which he agrees — “ 'considering the question in a 
pm'ely historical light.” See also at pp. 15, 16, the quotations 
from Erskine and Colebroke, on the same side. 
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1963. MEANING OF HESTJS. 

“ The word Hesus means the Supreme Grod in the Celtic lan- 
guage, as Esar among the Etruscans, Sueton. in Aug. It was 
pronounced Eisar, as Grermans pronounce Caesar, Keisar. It comes 
from the Hebrew n Ms, and nD Lord, Prince, n is emphati- 
cally the name of the divinity, as to ovofxa, the name Jeho- 
vah!! Levit. xxiv. 11, 16. Hence n or Ei inscribed over the door 
of the temple at Delphos, of which Plutarch wrote,” &c., &c. 
(Stukeley's Abury, Lond. 1743, p. 100). 

See the quotation from Schlegel at p. 238 of Prichard's 
Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 1838. See Prichard's Physical History 
of Mankind, vol. iii. p. 185, 8vo, 1841. 

1964. ANTIQUITY, ETC., OF THE CROSS. 

“ Rufinus (ii. 29) affirms the cross among the Egyptians was 
an hieroglyphic, importing the life that is to come. Sozomen 
the same (Hist. Eccles. vii. 15), and Suidas. Isidore tells us ^it 
was the method of the muster-masters in the Roman army, in 
giving in the lists of the soldiers, to mark with a cross the name 
of the man that was alive ; with a 6 him that was dead.’ The 
ancient inhabitants of America honoured the form of the cross. 
So the conjurors in Lapland use it. Which intimates this hiero- 
glyphic to be most ancient, probably antediluvian” {Stuheley's 
Ahury, Lond., folio, 1743, p. 101). 

See Borlase’s History of Cornwall, Lond., 1769, 2nd edit., folio, 
p. 108. He also says (pp. 391, 392), “Moyle, in Posthum. Works, 
vol. i. p. 187, thinks that there are several instances to be found 
in Aringhi’s Roma Subterranea, of Christian monuments, with 
crosses engraven on them in the same (viz. the fourth) century, 
and earlier.” 

1965. NOTE ON THE DISCOVERT, ETC,, OF ALUM. 

Respecting the discovery of alum see Beckmann’s History of In- 
ventions and Discoveries, 8vo, 1846, vol. i. pp. 180, 198. The aZu.- 
men of the ancients was sulphite of iron (pp. 180, 181), but Pliny 
was acquainted with our alum, though he did not distinguish it 
from alumen, except by its colour (p. 181, note). The word alumero 
first occurs in Columella and Pliny ; its etymology is unknown 
(p. 183). Beckmann supposes (p. 185) that our present alum 
was not known until after the twelfth century ; but, according to 
the recent editors (see note at p. 185), “TMs cannot be correct, 
for G-eber, who is supposed to have lived in the eighth century, 

was acquainted with three kinds of it, and describes the method 

*■ 
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Set* al&o 
Art. 2052. 


of preparing burnt alum.” Alum does occur native, though very 
rarely (p. 181, note). The knowledge of alum was introduced 
into Europe from the east (pp. 185-187), and ‘Hhe oldest alum 
works in Europe were established about the middle of the 
fifteenth century” (p. 188, and pp. 189-194). Beckmann says 
(p. 186), “ It appears that the new alum was distinguished from 
the ancient vitriol by the denomination of rocca^ from which the 
French have made ahin de roche, and some of the Grermans 
rotzalauny 

Pope Pius II. has left a minute account of the share he had in 
the introduction of alum-works into Italy (pp. 190-192). Out of 
Italy, the first European alum-work was in Spain, near Cartha- 
gena (p. 195). In Germany there was an alum-work at least as 
early as a.d. 1554 (p. 195). In England the first alum-work 
was erected by Sir Thomas Chaloner at Gisborough, in the reign 
of Elizabeth (p. 196). In Sweden one was erected in 16.30 
(p. 197). McCulloch {Dictionm^ of Commerce^ 8vo, 1849, p. 30), 
says, “ Beckmann has shown that the ancients were unacquainted 
with alum, and that the substance which they designated as such 
was merely vitriolic earth. It was first discovered by the Ori- 
entals, who established alum-works in Syria in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries. The oldest alum-works in Europe were 
erected about the middle of the fifteenth century.” 

1966. THE FIRST MENTION OF VITRIOL. 

— “ salts of iron, which obtained the new name of vitriol. 
This appellation had its rise first in the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury ; at least I know no writer older than Albertus Magnus by 
whom it is mentioned or used ” (^Bechnann^s History of Inven- 
tion^ 8vo, 1846, vol. i. p. 184). 

Beckmann says (vol.ii. p. 38) that white vitriol was not known 
to be prepared from zinc before the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

1967. CELTIC NAME FOR RIVER RETAINED IN THE ESR. 

The name of the river at Whitby, the Esk, which in the 
British language, signifies water, or river, affords a noted example ; 
there being three rivers of that name in England, five in Scotland, 
and two or three in Ireland ” {A History of Whithy and Streones- 
halh Abbey, by the Eev, Qeorge Young, Whitby, Svo, 1817, vol. i. 

p.6). 
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1968 . MOST OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE NOETHERN COUNTIES 

OF DANISH EXTRACTION. 

^^^N'orthiimbria and East Anglia now became Danish kingdoms ; 

. . . and when Alfred the Great, king of Wessex, recovered the 
southern provinces from the Danes in 878, he left them in full 
possession of these two kingdoms which they had colonized. There 
is reason to believe that a great proportion of the present inhabi- 
tants of JSTorfolk, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Durham, and Northum- 
berland are sprung from Danish ancestors. Chron. Sax. Sem. 

Dun. ch. xxi. Turner, vol. ii. pp. 124, 211, 212. Lei. Coll. i. 
p. 373 ” {Young's History of Whitby, 8vo, Whitby, 1817, vol. i. 
p. 50). 

And at voL i. p. 63, Young, speaking of the massacres of the . 
Danes in a.d. 1002 , says, ^^That massacre cannot be supposed to 
have extended to Northumbria, East Anglia, and the north-east 
parts of Mercia, where the great mass of the inhabitants were of 
Danish extraction, but was probably limited to those Danes who 
had recently settled in the southern counties.” 

1969 . «Bl” IS A SCANDINAVIAN WORD MEANINO “VILLAOE.” 

A great proportion of the names of places in this quarter See aUo 
seems to be derived from those of their proprietors. . . . Thus 
Ormesbi is the village or dwelling of Orm ; Normanebi, the 20‘^2’ 
dwelling of Norman ; Chilton, the town of Chil ; Aghethorp, the 
village of Aghe ; Ugleberdebi, the dwelling of Ugiebert. The 
woi'd most frequently used in these names to denote village or 
habitation is bi or by, which at this day retains the same signifi- 
cation in the Scandinavian languages” {Young's History of 
Whitby, 8 VO, Whitby, 1817, vol. i. p. 84). 

And see also Art. 2022, the meaning of Ry» 

1970. ETTMOLOaV OF WHITBY. 

Young says {History of Whitby, 8vo, 1817, toI. i. p. 240) that Seeal«o 
during the Danish irruption, Streoneshalh -was quite destroyed, -A-et. 1969. 
and that “ the town that was built on the spot was denominated 
Hwitebi, Whitbi, or Whitby, which signifies white village. From 
the Saxon Bpic, white, and ii or bye, a village. It is scarcely 
necessary to notice Charlton’s etymology of the name. The ter- 
mination, by, has no connection with the word hay ; but is clearly 
of Saxon or Danish origin. The word by stiU signifies village in 
the Swedish language ; and a similar word is used in thehce- 
landic, as in the following instance : ‘Brendo bcei ok kirkior’zs 
they burnt villages and churches. Haco’s Expedition, p. 16. TTnri 

VOL. II. u 
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the colour of our hay given a name to the place, it should have 
been called Blackbay^ from the dark colour of the alum rock, 
rather than Whitebay^ from any peculiar whiteness in the waves. 
. • • The occasion of this name it is not difficult to discover. The 
houses of that period were generally built of wood, which, through 
the action of the atmosphere, soon acquires a dark hue ; white 
houses of stone retain in a great measure their original whiteness. 
Now as the village of Whitby would be built out of tlie ruins of 
the ancient Streoneshalh, most, if not all, of the houses must have 
been constructed of stone ; and as the situation is elevated, for 
the town then stood on the high ground beside the abbey, its 
whiteness must have been very conspicuous, and might very natu- 
rally give rise to its new name.” 

1, It may perhaps be considered confirmatory of this etymology 
of Whitby, that Bielgorod, in Eussia, is so called from its appear- 
ance, Bielgorod, or white town ” (see Henderson" s Biblical Re- 
searches^ in Russia^ 8vo, 1826, p. 155). 2. Charlton 
(Histo^'y of Whitby, York, 1779, 4to, p. 1) says, “The town of 
Whiteby, or Whitebay, so called from the colour of the waves 
breaking against the rock on the outside of the harbour.” 

1971. LIGHTHOUSES AMONG THE HOMANS AND IN ENGLAND. 

“ It appears utterly improbable that any lighthouse ever ex- 
isted here [i.e. at Whitby] either in the time of the Eomans or 
of the Saxons, It is well known that lighthouses were constructed 
by the Eomans, and that they were called Phari, from the name 
of the celebrated lighthouse of Alexandria ; but it is certain that 
these helps to navigation were extremely rare among the ancients. 
As far as I have observed, there is no mention made in history of 
any one Pharus erected by the Eomans in Britain, . . . Much 
less can we suppose that there was any lighthouse here in the 
early part of the Saxon period. The Saxons of that age were too 
rude to be acquainted with such improvements. The term 
pharus, or farus, was indeed used among the Northumbrians 
in the times of Alcuin, several years after the death of Lady 
Hilda, being the name of an apparatus for suspending lights in 
the churches ; but the term as well as the contrivance was bor- 
rowed from the foreign churches, and few, if any, of those who 
made use of it understood its primitive signification. There was 
a large pharus in the church at York in Alcuin’s time. See 
Lingard’s Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p, 143” 
{Younfs History of Whitby, 8vo, Whitby, 1817, voL i pp* 143, 
144). 
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McCulloch says {Bictionavy of Commerce^ 8vo, 1849, p. 807), 
“ The first lighthouse erected by the Trinity Corporation was in 


1675.” 


1972. KNOWLEDOE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN ENGLAND IN 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

“The testamentary disposition of Maud, Lady of Dalden, the 
heiress of her family, and widow of Sir William Bowes, in 1420, 
is too singular to pass unnoticed. . . . She disposes to her ^ god- 
daughter, Maud, daughter of the baron of Hilton, one Romance 
hohe is called the Gospells,’^ Did a romance ever actually exist 
under this strange title ? or had the Lady of Dalden met with 
one of Wickliffe’s Bibles and conceived the Gospels to be a series 
of fabulous adventures, in which our Saviour and his apostles were 
introduced to act and moralise, like the goodly personages who 
figure, in the ancient mysteries, or in ^ Les J eux du Eoi Eene 
d’Anjou?’ ” {The History and Antiquities of the County Palati- 
nate of Durham^ hy Robert Surtees of Mainsforth^ Lond. folio, 
1816, vol. i. p. 5). 

1973. ACCOUNT OF THE. HOSPITAL OF SHEEBURN, 

For an account of the hospital of Sherburn, see Surtees’ His- 
tory of the County Palatinate of Durham, Lond. folio, 1816, 
vol. i. pp. 127-137. “Sherburn Hospital stands about a mile 
and a half to the south-east of Durham. . . . The hospital was 
dedicated to Christ, the blessed Virgin, Lazarus^ and his sisters 
Martha and Mary. The original endowment, which must bear 
date before 1181, &c. &c. . . * Hugh Pudsey, the founder of this 
hospital, was Bishop of Durham from 1 153 to 1 1 95 ” {Surtees^ His-^ 
tory of Durham^ vol. i. pp. xxiv.-xxvi.) Surtees says {Histoi^ of 
Durham^ vol. i. p. 1 28), “ Under Hugh Pudsey’s Constitutions, as 
revised and confirmed with several additional regulations of 
Bishop Eichard Kellaw, it appears that besides five convents 
of lepers (sixty-five persons of both sexes), with a steward or 
guardian at their head, there was an establishment provided for 
three priests and four attendant clerks, one of whom, at least, 
was required to be a deacon* Of these priests two were destined 
to oflSciate at the altar of St. Mary Magdalen, and the third sang 
mass in the chapel of St. Nicholas, which adjoined the habitation 
of the leprous sisters on the south. . . . During Lent and Advent^ 
all the brethren were required to receive corporal discipline in 
the chapel three days in the week, and the sisters in like manner 
in the presence of their prioress, donee omnes vapulentJ’ 

V 2 
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Surtees adds (p. 129), ^“^The daily allowance of the lepers was a 
loaf weighing five marks, and a gallon of ale to each ; and be- 
twixt every two, one mess or commons of flesh three days in the 
week, and of fish, cheese, or batter on the remaining four ; on 
high festivals a double mess ; and in particular on the feast of 
St. Cuthhert^ in Lent, fresh salmon^ if it could be had, if not, 
other fresh fish ; and on Michaelmas Day^ four messed on one 
goose.^^ In the fourteenth century salmon was dear. See Alt. 
1142. In 1575, we find the fishing of samon is thus utterly 
fayled in Scotland, and at Barwick also” (^Miircliii^s State Papers^ 
p. 285). In 1709 it was “ extremely cheap” in the north of Scot- 
land (see Galam/jfs Oivn Life^ vol. ii. p. 198, 8vo, 1829). Drake 
cannot find any instances of goose on Slichaelmas Day before the 
fifteenth century {^Shahs^peave and his Times^ i. 340). 

Surtees says (p. 129), ^^Disobedient members were punished 
at the discretion of their prior and prioress by corporal correc- 
tion, yer mocZo scholarum; and offenders wdio refused 
to submit to the usual discipline were reduced to bread and 
water, and after the third offence and monition were liable to be 
ejected. And all these Constitutions Bishop Eichard Kellaw did, 
by his charter, confirm, and order ever hereafter to be inviolably 
observed.” Eichard Kellaw was bishop of Durham from a.d. 1311 
to 1317 {Surtees^ History of Durham^ vol. i. pp. xxxv.-xxxvii.) 
Eabelais {CEJivvres^ Amsterdam, 1725, tome iv. p. 200, livre iv. 
ch. xlviii.) mentions that schoolmasters used to whip their scholars 
when a criminal was executed. 

Many changes, however, were subsequently made in these ar- 
rangements; and in a.d. 1593, we fed {Surtees^ History of 
Durham^ vol. i. p. 132) that the brethren are there stated to be 
chosen of one sex only, viz., men^ if sicJc or whole lepers^ or way^ 
faring^ there is no distinction in the same foundation. ... In 
fact,” adds Surtees, “ it would have been long ago difficult to find 
a real leper in England ; and so far the change in the original 
institution was matter of necessity.” But see also Akt. 1920. 

1974. HOSPITALS IN ENGLAND FOR LEPERS. 

At Ripon, St. Mary Magdalene chxirch, a hospital for lepers 
was founded by the Archbishop Thurston, who died in 1139” 
(p. 40 of Architectiiral Notes of Churches^ in the City and 
Neighbourhood of York, by J- H. Parker^ in Memoirs illustrative 
of Yorkshire^ communicated in 1846 to the Archceological Insti- 
tute of Great Britaim and Ireland^ 8vo, 1848). 

Young (History of Whitby, 1817, vol. i. p. 364) says that in 
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A.D. 1109, “William de Percy, the first ahbot of Whitby, having 
compassion on a good and righteous but leprous man, named 
Orme, founded an hospital,” &c., &c. 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth, hospitals were used as inns, at 
least such was the case at Eome. See the curious account given 
by Munday in Harleian Miscellany, edit. Park, vol. vii. p. 142. 
As to the mischievous effects of foundling hospitals, see the evi- 
dence in Quetelet, Sur THomme, Paris, 8vo, 1835, tome i. pp. 235- 
240. Voltaire (^(Euwes^ tome xv. p. 423) suggests that want of 
linen was one of the causes of leprosy. 

1975. NOTE ON THE COAL TRADE. 

Surtees {HistoTy of Durham^ vol. i. p. 256) says, “It was 
probably about the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, or in 
that of James, that the coal trade began to find its way into the 
port of Sunderland, which, in consequence, gradually rose into 
importance ; whilst Hartlepool, the ancient port of the pala- 
tinate, was dwindling in an inverse proportion into a fishing 
to^vn.” 

Surtees says {History of Durham^ vol. iii, p. 135, Lond. 1823, 
folio), “ Two grants of corrodiesj which occur on Hatfield’s Rolls, 
may serve to explain the sort of subsistence which was provided 
for the poor brethren [i.e. the forty poor brethren of the Hos- 
pital of Greatham] In 1352, William Donant releases his 

corrody, viz. every day a loaf of second bread, half a pitcher of 
second ale, a rackfull of hay, a peck of oats, a candle, and a 
peck of coals in winter,” &c. (The original of the above sur- 
render of a corrody in 1352 is printed in the Appendix to 
Siortees' History of Durham^ vol. lii. p. 391 ; in the Latin it is 
“ uno peck carbonum annuatim in hieme.”) 

Sir John Herschel says {Discourse on Natural Philosophy^ 
8vo, 1831, p. 60), “The annual consumption of coal in London is 
estimated at 1,500,000 chaldrons.”) 

1. There are some remarks on the history of the coal trade in 
Wright’s Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 222, note. 2. In* De- 
cember, 1562, the Earl of Warwick writes to the English council 
from Newhaven, where he was governor, complaining of a defi- 
ciency of the means of defence, &c. ; he adds, “ Here is no pro- 
vision either of wood or cole ” Elizabeth^ ii. 214), and 

two months later he again writes (p. 337), “ We do not a little 
marvel that we hear nothing of the Newcastle coles, for the 
which we have so often written.” In 1430 an institution was 
founded in London, “ for poor impotent priests,” who were to 
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receive “a certain allowance of bread, drink, and coal” (Stoir\s 
London^ edit. Thoms, 8vo, 1842, p. 55), and in 1521, some alms- 
houses were built near the Tower, and their charitable founders 
directed that in two parishes the poor should receive every 
year one load of chare coal, of thirty sacks in the load ” (p. 56 j. 
Some notices of the use of coals before the accession of Elizabeth 
may be found in Tusser, but I have mislaid my references to 
them, and I am not inclined again to read his jingling rhymes. 
In 1574 coals were eightpence a sack ; in 1576 they were eight- 
pence ; in 1578 also eightpence; in 1580 they had risen to ten- 
pence-halfpenny, and in 1581 they were a shilling (see the 
Accounts of the Revels at Courts edited by Mr. Cunningham, 8vo, 
1842, pp. 87, 119, 124, 164, 166, 174). In 1573 they were 
twenty- two shillings, in 1580 twenty-six shillings a load (see 
pp. 63, 70, 157, 158, 171), but it is remarkable that in 1581 
they fell to eighteen shillings (pp. 180, 181). In 1553 the. 
French ambassador mentions “ charbon de terre ” and “ plomb,” 
as two very old exports from England to France {Andjassades de 
Noailles^ Leyde, 1763, tome ii. p. 332). In 1548 the queen- 
dowager Catherine used to burn coals ; for we read, “ a cole 
basket comyng out of the chambre” {Haynes^ State Papers^ 
p. 96). In 1560, “the coel myners at Newcastle” were numerous 
enough for Lord Grrey to suggest that they should be employed 
to spring a mine under Leith {Haynes^ 295). In 1563, Cecil 
drew up a “ memorial,” one article in which is, “ To prohibit the 
carrying of Newcastle coals to the French ” {Haynes^ 404). In 
1557 we exported coals (see Eeports of Michele the Venetian 
ambassador in Ellis's Original Letters^ 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 
219). 

In 1555, Bonner caused Philpot, archdeacon of Winchester, 
to be burnt, having, as Collier tells us, already “ treated him very 
coarsely, lodged him in his coal-house, and set him in the 
stocks” {Ecclesiastical History^ vi. 135). 

1976. m THE SIXTEENTH CENTUKT GLOVES HUNG IN CHURCHES 
AS CHALLENGES. 

Bernard Grilpin was born in a.d. 1517. There is an old life of 
him by Carleton, bishop of Chichester, from which Surtees {His- 
of Durham^ vol. i. p. 167) has made the following curious 
extract. “ Upon a certain Lord’s day, Master Gilpin coming to 
a church in those parts [i.e. in the county of Durham] before the 
people were assembled, and walking up and downe therein, espied 
a glove hanged on high in the church. Whereupon hee de-. 
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manded of the sexton what should bee the meaning thereof, and 
wherefore it hanged in that place. The sexton maketh answer 
' that it was a glove of one of the parish, who had hanged it up 
there as a challenge to his enemy, signifying thereby that he 
was ready to enter combate with his enemy hand to hand, or with 
any one else who should dare to take down that challenge.” The 
sequel was that the worthy Bernard himself took down the glove, 
and in his sermon produced it before the congregation ; at the 
same time ‘‘ instructing them how unbecoming those barbarous 
conditions were for any man that professed himself a Christian.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth, conversation used commonly to be 
held in the church of St. Paul’s (see Wrighfs JElizaheth^ 8vo, 

1838, vol. i. p. 347 ; vol. ii. p. 62). 

1977. IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY BIBLES CHAINED IN 
THE CHURCHES. 

In A.D. 1378, Thomas de Farringlaw, chancellor of the church Seea]so 
of York, bequeathed “A Bible and Concordances which had soo. 
belonged to some person whom he calls his Lord, Dominus, to be 
placed in the north porch of the church of St. Nicholas at New- 
castle, there to be chained for common use for the good of his 
soul. So far from the truth is it, that in the middle ages, 
wrongly called dark, the great ecclesiastics uniformly discouraged 
the use of the Holy Scriptures ” {A Few Notes of Manuscript 
from Wills in the Reguler at York, by the Rev. Joseph Hunter^ 
p. 11, in Memoirs Illustrative of Yorkshire^ communicated in 
1 1846 to the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ire-- 
land^ Lond. 8vo, 1848). 

The Duke of Norfolk, just before his execution in 1572, wrote 
a farewell letter to his children (see it in Wrighfs Elizabeth^ 8vo, 

1838, vol. i. pp. 402-412). He says to his daughter, “Give your 
mynde to reading in the Bible.-” 

1978. TRAVELLINO, ETC., IN ENGLAND IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

See a curious paper by the Eev. Joseph Hunter, “ Eespecting 
Travelling and the Transmission of Treasure chiefly in the 
Northern Parts of the Kingdom, in the Eeigns of Edward I., II., 
and III.,” printed in the Memoirs Illustrative of Yorkshire, com- 
municated in 1846 to the Archseological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Lond. 8vo, 1848. From this paper it 
appears (p. 21) that a “ king’s messenger in the sixth of Edward 
the Second sent from London to Lancaster was ten days in going 
and tliirteen in returning.” However, it is added (p. 22), that 
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a person sent from Berwick to London in the seventh of Edward 
the Second performed the journey in nine days, passing through 
Newcastle, Darlington, Poundsborough, Wetherby, Eomford, Lei- 
cester, Northampton, and Dunstable.” 

Hunter says (p. 24) that ^‘in the forty-eighth of Edward the 
Third, John Fen\vieb, the sheriff of Northumberland, received 
four thousand marks at Berwick, which he conveyed to York, 
going himself with it, and having a guard of seventeen men-at- 
arms and nineteen archers. He set out on June 23 or 24, and 
did not reach York till the 4th of July. Percy being then sheriff 
of Yorkshire, received it, and sent it forward to London under 
the charge of six esquires (armigeri) and eighteen mounted 
bowmen. They were ten days going and returning. This appears 
to have been in those days rapid travelling. The successive halting- 
places for the night were Doncaster, Newark, Stamford, Caxton, 
Waltham, and London. He returned by Eoyston, Stamford, Tux- 
ford, and Sherburn.” 

1979. EABLIEST PAINTED OLASS IN ENULAND. 

The earliest painted glass in York, and indeed one of the 
earliest specimens I am acquainted with in England, is a portion 
of a Jesse in the second window from the west, on the north side 
of the clearstory of the nave of the cathedral. It forms the 
upper subject in the westernmost lower light of this window. 
The date of the glass is about 1200 ; it is therefore much older 
than the greater part of the early English glass at Canterbury 
Cathedral, to which I do not think a date can be assigned much 
earlier than the middle of the thirteenth century” (Page 18 of a 
paper on The Painted Grlass in the Cathedral and Churches of 
York, by C. Winston,” published in Memoirs Illustrative of the 
Sisto'i^ and Antiquities of the County and City of Yovh^ com- 
municated to the ArchcBological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1846, Lond. 8vo, 1848). 

At the end of the sixteenth century, Sixtus V. is said to have 
introduced into Eome the art of making glass (see Ranke^ Die 
Romischen Pdpste, Berlin, 1838, band i. p. 459). Evelyn {Diary, 
8vo, 1827, vol. i. p. 336) mentions the glasses he saw at Venice 
in 1645. 

1980. LIFE OF LADT ANNE CLIFFOED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTTJKT. 

' Lady Anne Clifford was bom in January, 1589—1590. A Life 
of her, drawn up from her own papers, “ probably by her secre- 
tary,” is published in Memoirs Illustrative of the County and 
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City of York, communicated in 1846 to the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland, Loud. 8vo, 1848). It is said 
in this life (p. 6) that Prince Henry (son to James I.) “ was 
much addicted to nohle exercises, such as tilting, and the like.” 

It is clear from a passage in the life (at pp. 10, 11) that at 
that period it was customary for ladies of rank to nurse their 
own children, and sometimes other people’s too. Sir Astley 
Cooper was horn in 1768. His biographer and nephew says, 
After a few days, in accordance with a custotn which at this 
time prevailed among the more respectable Norfolk families, of 
sending their children to be nursed away from home (a practice 
which Sir Astley Cooper reprobated in a most marked manner), 
the infant Astley was placed under the care of Mrs. Love, the 
wife of a substantial farmer, one of Dr. Cooper’s parishioners ” 
(Coopers Life of Sir A. Goopjer^ Svo, 1843, vol. i. p. 42 j. 

1981. stags’ horns, etc., discovered in various parts oe 

ENGLAND. 

At Fulwell in Durham,” a small village one mile to the north 
of Monk-Wearmouth, “a discovery of a more singular nature 
was made several years ago. In working the limestone quarries, 
a kind of square pit was opened, within which were deposited a 
quantity of stags’ horns cut into lengths of three or four inches, 
and resting amongst a deep- coloured substance, most resembling 
decayed animal matter. It is well known that the horns of deer 
have been discovered in several places in Britain, on the site of 
Eoman temples, or spots dedicated to religious rites, in particular 
under the foimdation of old St. Paul’s, and very lately amidst the 
rudera of the castle in Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘ In digging the 
foundation of the new County Court, in 1810, two Eoman altars, 
coins of Antoninus Pius, a beautiful fragment of a Corinthian 
pillar, large stags'^ Aoms, &c., were discovered ; and, under twenty 
feet of rubbish, a deep well cased with ashlar-work,’ Picture of 
Newcastle, p. 2 ; and see Transactions of the -^lian Society, vol. i. 
p. 18” (Surtees' Histoi'y of Durham^ vol. ii. p. 13, Lond. folio, 
1820). 

Sir Cuthbert Sharp (Histo'iy of Hartlepool^ 8 vo, Durham, 1816, 
pp. 2, 3) says, “ And in the neighbourhood of Hartlepool there 
have been found buried antlers of deer, and an immense number 
of teeth,” 

It is remarkable that at Stonehenge have been fotmd “ frag- 
ments of stags’ horns.” But Mr, Duke, who will not allow that 
the druids were guilty of anything so improper as sacrifices, sup- 
poses that they “ had on that spot with great gusto feasted on 
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venison!” {Duke^s Druidical Temples of Wiltshire^ Lond. 1846, 
p. 148). 

1982. ST. PAUL NEVEP IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The question of St. Paul’s alleged mission in Britain has been 
well and fairly handled by Thackeray {Researches into the State 
of Ancient Britain^ Lond. 8vo, 1843, vol. i. pp. 67-81). 

Plis opinion, in which I fully concur, is in the negative. His 
arguments maybe thus briefly stated: 1. There is no mention, 
nor even allusion, to it, in the New Testament. 2. The state- 
ment of his friend Clemens, bishop of Home, to the effect that 
Paul preached “ to the utmost bounds of the west,” is far too 
vague to be available, and seems only an hyperbolic mode of ex- 
pressing the magnitude of his labours. 3. There is no probable 
allusion to Paul’s joui*ney to Britain to be found in the whole 
ran^e of literature prior to Theodoret, early in the fifth century, 
and even he does not specify Britain (p. 80). 4. There is no 

mention of any such mission to be found in our own historians 
prior to the Norman conquest (p. 81). 

Lingard {History of England^ vol. i. p. 30, Paris, 8vo, 1840) 
says that the opinions respecting the mission of either Peter or 
Paul into Britain, are improbable in themselves, and rest on the 
most slender evidence;” and even the credulous Fuller {Church 
Histoyy of Britain^ edit. 8vo, 1837, vol. i. p. 10) does not 
believe it. 

1983. INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO BRITAIN. 

It has been supposed by many ecclesiastical writers that about 
A.D. 60 Christianity was introduced into Britain. 1 can find no 
proof of this; and, in the absence of proof, the probabilities 
seem to lie the other way. Thackeray {Researches into the State 
of Ancient Britain^ 8vo, 1843, vol. i. pp. 87-103) has paid atten- 
tion to the subject; and, as he maintains the affirmative, and as 
the remarks of Stillingfileet and others are embodied in his obser^ 
vations, I shall consider the arguments he has advanced. 

1. We have (p. 79) the testimony of Eusebius that some of 
the apostolic body passed over into the British isles. 2. The tes- 
timonies of Nicephorus Callistus, of Dorotheus, and of the Greek 
Menologies to the same thing (pp. 81, 82). 3. Tacitus tells us 

that Pomponia Grsecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, the first 
Eoman governor of Britain, was accused of having embraced a 
foreign superstition.” Her trial was entrusted to her husband, 
who pronounced her guiltless. This superstition ” Thackeray 
supposes (pp. 94, 95) to have been Christianity. To this I answer, 
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(1st.) That there is no evidence that “this foreign superstition” 
wa8 Christianity; indeed, when we consider the number of 
“foreign superstitions,” the probabilities are against it. (2nd.) 
Supposing it were Christianity, Tacitus does not say that she was 
guilty of it, but that she was accused and acquitted. (3rd.) If in 
the teeth of these considerations we persist in believing that she 
ivas a Christian, it may still be triumphantly asked where is the 
evidence that she imbibed her Christianity in Britain ? To which 
Thackeray can only reply, “ she had probably spent several years 
with her husband in Britain!” 4. Thackeray thinks (pp. 96- 
98) that the Claudia mentioned by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 21) was a 
Briton. His reasons are that Martial speaks of Claudia Eufina as 
“ Britannis edita,” and as married to a certain Pudens ; and as 
Paul mentions Pudens and Claudia in the same verse, they must 
be identical. But it may be objected (1st.) Would not Paul 
have spoken of them as husband and wife, or at least in some way 
have connected them ? (2nd.) Not only does Paul not thus speak 
of them, but in reciting their names, he interpolates “Linus.” 
(3rd.) Were not Claudia and Pudens common names? 5. Grildas 
seei!'}i$ to say that Christianity was introduced into Britain in the 
reign of Tiberius. See his Testimony at pp, 99-102. But it is 
only necessary to observe (1st.) That Grildas lived at least 450 
years after the alleged event. (2nd.) That he appeals to no 
authority for his statement. (3rd.) That in the same passage, he 
relates the absurd story of a declaration of Tiberius in favour of 
Christianity. (4t]i.) The words of Grildas are not precise. I 
may also remark that the evidence of Tertullian (adv. Judeos, c. 7 ) 
cited by Thackeray (p. 147), applies to a much later period; 
and we cannot easily believe that if Christianity had been intro- 
duced into Britain in the middle of the first century, Tertullian 
should have been ignorant of it ; while it is impossible to believe 
that if he had been aware of the fact, he would have contented 
himself with such a statement as he has made. 

The argument respecting the Christianity of Pomponia Grrae- 
cina and Claudia, is adopted by Lingard {History of England^ 
Paris, 1840, vol. i. p. 30), and by Fuller {Church History of 
Bi'itain^ 8vo, 1837, vol. i. pp. 11, 12), who, however, does not 
seem very sure of his ground. He says, in his quaint way, “ who- 
soever is more than lukewarm is too hot in a case of so small 
consequence.” Clemens, in his letter to the Corinthians, says 
that Paul travelled ^^even to the utmost bounds of the west” 
(see Wahds Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers^ 8vo, 1737, part ii. 
p. 5). In Blackwood’s Magazine for April, 1849, there is a short 
review of a work by Mr. John Williams, published in Wales in 
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1848, called “Claudia and Pudens.” In this work Williams 
attempts to show (and, in the opinion of the reviewer, successfully) 
that the Claudia of St. Paul was a British princess. But he has 
added nothing to the argument of Thackeray and Giles, except 
to point out the inscription found at Chichester in 1723, and 
described in Horsley’s Britannia Roman a, to the effect that it was 
made by Pudens, the son of Pudentinus, under the authority of 
Cogidunus. 

1984. obseuvations 01 ^ the Christianity op lucius. 

Respecting the Christianity of Lucius, a British king, see 
Thackeray’s Researches into the State of Ancient Britain, 8vo, 
1843, vol. i. pp. 131-148. His arguments that there was a 
Christian king of that name are : 1. “ The concurrent testimony 
of Nennius, Bede, Asser, and a great many other ancient writers 
(p. 132). But to this is to be objected (Ist,) that Thackeray 
confesses (p. 133), what, indeed, is sufficiently clear, that in the 
accounts of Bede and of Nennius, and “ in that of Nennius in 
particular, there are gross inaccuracies.” (2ndly5) Wright has 
made it appear probable that Asser’s Life of Alfred — to which, I 
suppose, Thackeray alludes — is not genuine. 2. The existence of 
two coins “ with the image of a king, with a cross, and the letters 
L U C,” which are supposed to refer to Lucius. But this argu- 
ment, which Thackeray (p. 134) advances in the text, strange to 
say, he abandons in the notes (pp. 134, 135) on the tolerably 
satisfactory grounds that one of these coins “ is decidedly false 
and of the other, “ nothing is known ” ! ! ! 3. The testimony of 

Tertullian (p. 147) adv. Judseos, c. 7 ; but on this it is only 
necessary to observe that that hot-headed father merely says that 
Christ was known in those parts of Britain where the Romans 
could not reach ; so that what this has to do with the existence of 
Lucius, a Christian king, it is diff cult to say. And these are all 
the arguments of Thackeray ! ! ! 

Borlase {Antiquities of Coy'nwcdl^ 1769, 2nd edit. p.406) 
relies on the apocryphal coins of Lucius. 

1985, NOTE ON THE OPINIONS OF THE EGYPTIANS RESPECTING 

THE SOUL. 

also On this subject see Prichard’s Analysis of the Egyptian Mytho- 
Akt. Uo3. logy, Lond., royal 8vo, 1838, pp. 195 — 217. Goguet, on the 
authority of Servius, supposed that they embalmed the bodies of 
their dead in order to prevent the soul from transmigrating 
(p* 196), and it has been imagined by Harmer that Ecclesiastes, 
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chap. xii. confirms this view ; but Prichard thinks that this is 
very doubtful (p. 197); and he adds (p. 198) that there is not 
the least proof that the Egyptians believed in the resurrection of 
the body — indeed it seems probable (p. 199) that they did noL 
Prichard thinks (p. 200) that the Egyptians, like the Greeks and 
Eomans, believed that funeml solemnities ‘‘ expedited the jotu-ney 
of the soul to its appointed region,” and that this was the reason 
why they embalmed. This opinion is confirmed by a passage in 
Porphyi-us (p. 201, and see pp. 202-204). The Hindoos (p. 216) 
have the same opinion of the efficacy of funeral rites. 

It seems highly probable (p. 205) that the Egyptians set a 
limit to the metempsychosis^'*^ and looked on transmigration ‘‘ as 
a sort of purgatorial chastisement inflicted on the soul as the 
consequence of previous delinquencies.” Indeed, it would appear 
(pp. 206, 207) that the ancients before Cicero did not believe in 
the immortality of the soul “ in its individual character,” wliile 
we know (pp. 208-210) that the Ionic school maintained the 
emanation and refiision of the soul, and this in Prichard’s opinion 
(p. 211) was an Egyptian dogma. But see what Prichard says 
(at pp. 294, 295), which, however, he perhaps does not apply to 
the individual soul. 

The Eabbis held that souls sometimes passed into stones^ as 
well as into animals, and they evidently looked on the transmi- 
gration as a punishment. (See the curious passage in the note to 
Prichardis Egyptian Mythology^ at pp. 344, 345.) I may observe 
that the belief of the transmigration into stones perhaps affords 
some key to their worship* 

According to Anderson, who, when in Otaheite paid particular 
attention to the subject, the Otaheitans ‘^maintain that not only 
all other animals, but trees, fruits, and even stones, have souls, 
which at death, or upon being consumed or broken, ascend to the 
divinity, with whom they first mix, and afterwards pass into the 
mansion allotted to each” {GooPs Voyages^ Lond. 8vo, 1821, 
vol. vi. 154). When Columbus discovered the island of Hayti, 
he found a cmious myth among the natives. They held that the 
first men inhabited a certain cavern in their island, and dared 
only venture forth at night, for the sight of the sun was fatal to 
them, turning them into trees and stones” (Imng's History of 
Columbus^ 8vo, 1828, vol. ii. p. 118). 


iq86. observations on trie probable sources of mythology. 

See Prichard’s Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, Lond. 
1838. He thinks (pp. 24-27) that the objects of worship among 
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the Greeks and Eomans were either personifications of the ele- 
ments or allegorical beings. See also (pp. 48-51) where Prichard 
observes that Warburton, in his Divine Legation of Moses, main- 
tains the opposite opinion, viz., that the gods of the Pagans, and 
particularly of the ancient Egyptians, were deified mortals. From 
two passages of Cicero, Warburton with plausibility infers that 
such was the case regarding the Greek and Eoman gods, and he 
particularly insists on the testimony of Herodotus, who ‘^plainly 
asserts that the names and offices of nearly all the Grecian gods 
were of Egyptian origin” (p. 48). Besides this, Warburton 
quotes a letter, mentioned by Augustin and Cyprian, which is 
supposed to have been written by Alexander the Great, from 
Egypt, to his mother Olympias. In this letter Alexander is made 
to say that he was informed by a Greek hierophant, that all the 
gods were in reality only mortal men. But this letter, says 
Prichard (p. 51), is spurious,” and “a palpable forgery;” 
although Warburton quoted it to serve his turn. 

There only then remain the testimonies of Cicero and Hero- 
dotus. Upon these, Prichard well observes (p. 49) that the attri- 
butes, names, &c., of the Grecian gods may have been originally 
derived from a mythology founded on very different principles 
from the deification of men ; yet they may have become subse- 
quently associated with the memory of celebrated warriors or the 
worship of heroes.” As a proof of this, he instances the case of 
Odin, who was an ancient god of the Gothic tribes before they 
emigrated from Scythia, and yet his name, &c., is given to a 
chieftain who lived at a much later period. (But this seems to 
me .rather doubtful, and Prichard has not advanced the slightest 
evidence to connect Odin with Buddha and Fo.) In 1805, 
Southey writes, “ I think I have discovered that one of the great 
oriental mythologies was borrowed from Christianity, that of 
Budda, the Fo of the Chinese ; if so what becomes of their 
chronology?” {Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey^ 8vo, 
1849, 1850, vol. ii. p. 342). Frederick Schlegel says, “The name 
of Buddha, which the Chinese have changed or shortened into 
that of Fo, is rather an honorary appellation,” &c. {Philosophy of 
History^ Lend. 8vo, 1846, p. 139). See also his Lectures on the 
History of Literature, vol. i. pp* 258, 259, where he defends the 
reality of Odin. 

At p. 128 Prichard says, “The gods of the Egyptians had in 
general their origin in some physical idea rather than in any 
metaphysical or abstract conception;” and see at pp. 348, 349 
the illustration of a passage in Diodorus on this subject. But see 
the observations of Milman (History of Christianity^ 8vo, 1840, 
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voL i. pp. 17-21). He discriminates (p. 20) between Grreek and 
Eoman polytheism, by observing that the former looked on their 
gods as avengers and heroes ; the latter “ with a stronger moral 
element ” even deified their own virtues. 

1987. NOTE ON THE HERMAIC BOOKS, OR BOOKS OF HERMES, 

See Prichard’s Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, 8vo, 1838, 
pp. 6-11, for an account of those authors who have mentioned 
them. He says (p. 11), “It appears indeed that certain compo- 
sitions ascribed to Hermes, under the title of Grenia, or Grenetic 
Books, containing chronological computations, were extant in the 
time of Eusebius, and even as late as that of Syncellus,” 

1988. FUTILITY OF ETYMOLOGICAL ARGITMENTS. 

Prichard {Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology^ Svo, 1838, 
p. 17) remarks respecting the names of the Egyptian gods, that 
“ Jablonski has experienced no difficulty in producing a compound 
appellative in the Coptic language, corresponding not only with 
every name, but with every fancied explanation of it that can be 
traced in the ancient writers.” (See also Ibid, p, 96.) In esti- 
mating the value of such etymologies, we should consider whether 
or no the etymologist possesses a sufficient sweep of philological 
attainments to make his authority of sufficient weight, or indeed 
of any weight at all. Nothing can be more absurd than for a 
man, who is perhaps only superficially acquainted with some six 
or seven languages, venturing to trace the origin of words and 
founding arguments on supposed similarities, unless, indeed, which 
is hardly ever the case, he contents himself with reasoning from 
those data which have been already established by philological 
scholars. 

But on the historical importance of mere verbal investigations, 
sec Humboldt’s Cosmos, edit. Otte, 1848, vol. ii. pp. 471-493, 

1989. FESTIVALS AT THE BEGINNING OF SPRING ANB END 
OF AUTUMN. 

See Prichard’s Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, Svo, 1838. 
He says (pp. 63, 64), “ The principal festivals, not only in Egypt, 
but in Syria, Phrygia, and Greece, and wherever similar rites of 
mythology prevailed, were solemnised at the latter end of the 
autumn, at the season when the leaves fall, and the vital force of 
nature seems to languish and become extinct, and again at the 
beginning of spring, when her productive energies appear to 
awaken to new activity. The superstitious rites that were prac- 
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tised at the former period were in general of a melancholy cha- 
racter, and consisted of mournful exhibitions and lamentations. 
At the latter they were of an opposite description, and abounded 
in scenes of mirth and revelry.” At p. 65 he quotes, in support 
of this view, Macrobius, who says, ‘^^It was on this account that 
the ancients dedicated to Venus the month of April.” Prichard 
says (p, 67), We have., however, sufficient assurance in general 
that the mournful ceremonies of the Egyptians were solemnised 
at the decline of the year, and the joyful rites towards the return 
of spring', and that the former were connected with the mis- 
fortunes of Osiris and the grief of Isis, the latter with the re- 
appearance of the god, or with the renewal of his career.” For 
the evidences of this, which seem satisfactory, see Prichard, 
pp. 67-73. However, the time at which the joyful feast was 
held does not appear to be quite certain (see pp. 99-104, note D). 
At. p. 98, Prichard has given a quotation from Eichardson, to 
the effect that the chief festivals of the Persians “ were about the 
equinoxes.” 

1. And it is very remarkable that in the Cornish tongue, mid- 
summer is called Ooluau, which signifies both light and rejoicing” 
{Borlcm^ Antiquities of Cormvall^ folio, 1769, p. 136). See also 
p. 134, where he says that in Cornwall and in Cumberland “the 
festival fires, called bonfires, are kindled on the eve of St. John 
Baptist.” The festival of John the Baptist is on the 24th of 
June (see Butler's Saints^ i. 835). 2. Milman {Histo'^'y of Chris-- 
tianity^ vol. i. p. 13) takes the same view as Prichard. 3. In 
Eussia to the present day, on the 24th of June, they celebrate in 
honour of John the Baptist “ a great festival in honour of Vesta, 
or the imquenchable fire” (see Finkerton^s Russia^ 8vo, 1833, 
pp. 201, 202). Mr. Dixon (Poems, Ballads^ and Songs of the 
Feasanby of England^ Percy Society, vol. xix. pp, 189, 190) has 
printed the “ Cornish Midsummer Bonfire Song,” which is still 
sung in Cornwall on Midsummer Eve. 


1990. NOTE ON THE LAWS EEGTTLATING- POPULATION, ETC. 

See Turner’s Sacred History of the World, vol. iii. p. 41, Lond. 
8vo, 1837. He says that in the beginning of this century Malthus 
defended this idea (which had before been advocated by others, 
p. 41, note), that in animal life there was a constant tendency to 
increase beyond the nourishment provided for it. He affirmed 
that the population doubled itself every twenty-five years ; and 
whilst the means of sustenance could not do more than increase 
in an arithmetical ratio, population would increase in a geome- 
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tiical one. He proceeded to say that mankind never i^^d exist- 
unless continued destructive checks were extirpating 
ablest of Malthus’s opponents was Sadler, who at once denied the 
principle (p. 46), and said that population does not increase in a 
geometrical ratio. He asserted (p. 47) that the prolificness of 
human beings varied inversely to their number. 

On these conflicting opinions Turner proceeds to offer his own 
remarks. He says (p. 56) that the mistake made by Malthus, in 
taking the population of North America as a standard, was that 
he did not make a sufficient allowance for emigration. Turner 
(pp. 65, 66) has made it appear that in North America life is 
shorter than in Europe, while marriages are not more prolific. It 
appears (note at p. 65) from the North American census of 1800, 
that nearly one-third of the whole population was under ten years of 
age, more than half were under sixteen, and (p. 66) that only one- 
eighth had reached the age of forty-five. In 1810, in 1820, and 
in 1830, the results were nearly the same (pp. 66, 67) ; and this 
holds good of women as well as of men (p. 68). So that (pp. 69, 
70) in order to replace the existing population, every woman must 
have five children ; and Turner seems to have reason in supposing 
(p. 71) that if there had been no immigrants to them, the 
United States would not have done more in the thirty years we 
have been surveying than have kept up their own population, or 
but very gradually have increased it.” 

Turner now proceeds to consider our own country. At the 
time of the Norman conquest the population was about 2,000^000 
(p. 78), and in a.d. 1377 there were not more than 2,100,000 
(p. 78). (These remarks apply to England alone.) In 1791 the 
population of England was estimated at 8,175,000 (p. 79); so 
that in upwards of 700 years we only twice doubled our popula- 
tion. Agnin (p. 80), from 1700 to 1760 the population of Eng- 
land increased only one-fourth, though that was a period of great 
peace and prosperity. But (p. 80) from 1760 to 1830 we find a 
greatly increasing ratio, for in these seventy years the population 
has more than doubled itself. In 1760, it was 6,479,730 ; in 
1830 it was 13,840,751. Since 1801, according to Eickman 
{Turner^ p. 81), ^Hhe increase of population in Great Britain 
has not been materially accelerated or retarded, having been 
always one and a half per cent, per annum ” (Pop. Abst. vol. i. 
p. ix.) 

In Scotland, the population only doubled once in a hundred 
and twenty years (p. 82), for in a.d; 1700 it was 1,050,000. In 
1820, it was 2,135,000. 

■ In Ireland it has taken seventy-nine years to double the popu* 

VOL. II, 31 
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lation (p. 82), for in a.d. 1712 it was 25099,094, and in 1791 it 
was 4,206,612, 

In France in thirty years the population increased little more 
than one seventh (p. 83), for in a.d. 1801 it was 28,216,254, and in 
1831 it had only reached to 32,560,934. Turner says (p. 84, 
note), “In the Eevue Encyclopedique for 1828, the average 
increase in all France during 1827 was stated to be 6*36 in 1,000, 
or about one in 150. This would require a century and a half 
before the whole French population would be doubled.” In the 
Netherlands, from 1819 to 1825, the population increased every 
year at the rate of one seventy-fifth. This would take seventy- 
five years to double the population (p. 84). 

Our own population, says Turner (p. 89), has for the last thirty 
years multiplied about one-tenth every ten years ; and “ to do 
this the births must on the whole be one-half more than the 
deaths ; ” and this will double the population in about seventy- 
four years. 

In Eussia (p. 91), “ from 1811 to 1822 inclusive, the births 
exceeded the deaths by about one-third.” In Eussia, in 1833 
(p. 92), the deaths were 1,485,291, the births 1,845,045; an 
increase of much less than one-third; but in 1834, the deaths 
were 1,292,998, and the births 1,908,678, i.e. an excess of nearly 
one-half. In Prussia and Lithuania, from 1693 to 1756 inclu- 
sive, “ the births exceeded the deaths by only a little more than 
one-fifth part of their own number” (p. 93). 

In England and Wales, from 1826 to 1830 inclusive, there was 
annually one marriage for every 128 persons (p. 108). In 
France, in 1827, the annual marriages were one in 138 (p. 110); 
and on an average of seventeen years the marriages in France 
were one in 131 (p. 110). Of the proportion of marriages to the 
population, in different countries, the extreme annual limits are 
one in 90, and one in 175 (p. 111). Taking therefore one in 128 
as the average of marriages, and giving to every marriage its fair 
average of four births, it would evidently require thirty-two 
years to replace the existing population. And if we allow a 
generation to last for thirty-three years, the addition to the 
population would be but (p. 111). We may take as an ave- 
rage of child-bearing in women thirty years, i.e. from fifteen to 
forty-five (p. 112). Now we find (p. 113 et seq.) that on an 
average three eighths of the females are between fifteen and 
forty-five, so that to replace the existing population each woman 
must have 4| children. Again, pn an average, one-third of the 
population is actually married (pp. 116, 117), so that every wife 
must average six children to replace the existing population 
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(p. 118). (Turner forgets illegitimate children.) On a series of 
observations, the average births in England have been not quite 
4^ to each marriage (p. 124). In Prussia and Lithuania about 
the same (p. 124). In France, each marriage has averaged less 
than four children (p. 125). In other European countries a 
marriage has produced on an average from four to five chil- 
dren (pp. 126, 127); and in no country has there been conti- 
nuously so many as six or few as three to each average marriage 
(p. 129). 

In England and Wales, since 1820, the annual proportion of 
births to population has been as one to twenty-eight (p. 133), 
and in all countries from which we have returns, the highest 
annual proportion of births to the population is as one to twent}", 
the lowest as one to fifty (p. 134). Sadler and others have drawn 
attention to the curious fact (pp. 135, 136) that a greater rela-- 
tive number of births occur when the population is smaller ; and 
that in dense masses the per centage of births on the population 
is considerably diminished. In England ‘Hhe average of the 
deaths between 1796 and 1806 was one in forty-eight; between 
1806 and 1810 one in forty-nine; between 1816 and 1820, one 
in fifty-five; and between 1826 and 1830 one in fifty- one ” 
(p. 142). From 1801 to 1830 there were born in England 
8,335,866 males and 7,987,710 females ; while the deaths were 
5,819,923 males and 5,769,015 females (p, 143), and in “ other 
countries these differences are nearly similar ; ” that is to say, 
though more males than females are bom, there are also more 
males who die in the same year (p. 143). In North America, 
according to the census of 1830, women lived a little longer than 
men, or as Turner {Sacred History^ iii. 71) has it, their vital 
duration was a little longer than that of the male sex.” 

Turner says (pp. 145, 146), ^^For the ten years between 1820 
and 1830, the relation between marriages, baptisms, and burials 
in England and Wales stood as nearly as can be calculated in this 
proportion, on a summary of each, namely 3f births to a mar- 
riage and 2-^ of deaths This would make about 7^ births 

to 5 deaths In Denmark, in 1830, the same relations were 

4 births and nearly 3 deaths to a marriage In France, in 

1831, the relation was 4 deaths and births to a marriage. . . 
Sir William considered that in his time, 1682, there were in 
England twenty-four births for twenty-three burials” (p. 147), 
though contemporary computations reckoned five births to four 
burials. He also said (p. 147) “ that in the country” the propor- 
tion of annual deaths to the population was one in thirty or thirty- 
two ; but this would appear rather an exception, for in another 
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place he says {Turner^ p. 148)5 tave good experience that in 
the country but one in fifty die per annum.” 

In 1827, the deaths in all France were nearly one in forty 
(p. 149). ^^In Denmark, in 1830, the ratio was one birth in 

twenty-eight, and one death in thirty-nine (p. 150) In the 

Prussian provinces on the Ehine the ratio was nearly the favour- 
able quantity of eight born to five that died” (p. 150). 

Turner says (p. 157) that out of nearly 4,000,000 persons who 
were buried in England and Wales between 1813 and 1830 
inclusive, nearly four-ninths of the males died under sixteen, and 
more than half of them under the age of twenty-four. From 
instances in other nations (pp. 157-163), Turner supposes (p. 
163) that the business of increasing the population is only en- 
trusted to from one-third to half of those actually bom. “ It is 
most frequently nearer the one-third, but from these must be 
deducted those who become too old to be parents ; and for this 
deduction from a quarter to one-fifth may reasonably be allowed.” 

Turner says (p. 165), that ‘^Hhere is a mysterious connection 
between the number of births and deaths with respect to each 
other,” i.e. the more the deaths, the more the births, and the 
more births the more deaths. This has been pointed out by the 
French economists, and by Mr. Sadler, and has been observed in 
several places (pp. 166, 167). 

In England, in 1821, as near as possible, half the living males 
were under twenty years of age (p. 212), and this holds nearly 
good of Scotland and of Ireland taken separately (p. 213). But 
in America one-half of the inhabitants are under sixteen (p. 214). 
In Eussia, half die under fifteen, while in Saxony half the popu- 
lation are almost twenty-three (p. 214). 

Storch says (Economie politique^ St. Petersbouxg, 8vo, 1815, 
tome V. p. 131), “On s’est beaucoup plaint du tort que les 
convents font a la population, et Ton en a raison ; mais on s’est 
mepris sur les causes. Ce n’est pas a cause du celibat des re- 
ligieux ; c’est a cause de leur oisivete.” This is very good ; bul 
Storch, through the whole of his work falls into the error of sup- 
posing that a rise in wages will be necessarily followed by an in- 
crease of population {Economie politique, tome ii. pp. 5, 14, 25, 
211 ; tome v. p. 113). To suppose that temporary wars, pestilence, 
or famine can check population for more than one generation is 
absurd. The chasm is immediately filled up by an increase 
of births. This is well put by Mr. Eae {New Principles of 
Political Economy, Boston, 8vo, 1834, pp. 30, 31). 
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1991. ADDITIONAL NOTES ON SUPERSTITIONS, ETC., CONNECTED 
WITH SALIVA. 

At Kalimga the king is always accompanied by a w’oman who 
carries “ a handsome carved gourd, having a small hole covered 
with a clean white cloth to hold his majesty’s spittle, when he is 
inclined to throw it away” {Olapjperton^s Second Expedition^ 
1829, 4to, p. 52). 

On the coast of America, opposite Behring’s Straits, Captain 
King was desired to cure a man’d blindness. “First I was 
directed to hold my breath ; afterwards to breathe on the diseased 
eyes; and next to spit on them” (pooEs Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, 
vol. vi. pp. 440). 

If the New Zealanders are ill-treated by an European vessel 
they spit at it (see Earle's Residence in Neio Zealand^ 8vo, 1832, 
p. 165). 

1992, NOTE ON THE SANDAL WOOD OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

See Beechey’s Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Beh- 
ring’s Strait, Lond. 1831, 8vo, vol. ii. pp. 91, 98, 99. Beechey 
says (p. 99), “ The odour of the sandal wood of the Sandwich 
Islands is very inferior to that of Malabar, Ceylon, and other 
parts of India.” 

1993. BAD EFFECTS PRODUCED BY MISSIONARIES. 

For some instances of their inhospitable spirit even towards 
their own countrymen, see Earle’s New Zealand, 8vo, 1832, pp. 
40, 58, 59, 97, 155, 167-171, 201, 227, 229, 274. 

It is clear that by increasing the number of missionaries and 
clergy, we diminish the wealth of the country. This is delicately 
touched by Mill (^Political Economy^ 8vo, 1849, i. 61), and more 
boldly stated by Adam Smith. 

Eobert Heron {Notes^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1851, p. 47) says, “The 
nadssionary system, a system which has caused half the crimes and 
half the miseries of the human race.” See also his strong but 
just remarks at pp. 269, 270. Since the missionaries have visited 
Otaheite, the ancient ballads have almost perished {ElUs^ Poly- 
nesian Researches^ 8vo, 1831, vol. i. p. 200). In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the Catholic missionaries in the west 
and south of Africa “ appear not to have advanced the natives one 
single step in civilisation” {Tncher's Expedition to the Zairn 
1818, 4to, p. 369; see also p: 384). 


See also 
Aet. 140 
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1994. WINES USED IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTTIEY. 

Wycherley told Pope that he wrote Love in a Wood, or 
St. James’s Park, when he was nineteen, i.e. in 1659 ; but it did 
not appear till 1672. In act i. scene 2 (p. 6 b), three men of 
the town meet in London at “the French House,” and have 
“honest burgundy.” In act ii. scene 1 (p, 11 a), Lady Flippant 
says, “ Curse on all wine, even Ehenish wine and sugar.” Again 
in act V. scene 2 (p. 30 b), she expresses her despair at not pro- 
curing a lover, by saying, “No burgundy man or drunken scourer 
will reel my way.” “ Ehenish wine tea ” occurs in Congreve’s 
Way of the World (act iii. scene 10, p. 272 b). “ Madeira wine ” 
{Gongreve^s Old Bachelor^ act iv. scene 10, p. 163 b). “ Cham- 

pagne” (Congreve^ $ Double Dealer^ act i. scene 4, p. 176 b). 

See Venner^s Via Recta ad Vitam Longam^ Lond. 1550, 
pp. 30-39. He enumerates the different wines, and from what 
he says, it is clear that French wines were generally used in 
England. In 1613, Eobert Whitby, Mayor of Chester, “caused 
all that sold ale or beer for twopence the quart, to pay the full 
forfeiture of their recognizances. . . . He sized the wines, mus- 
cadine at sevenpence the quart, sack at tenpence, and other wines 
at sixpence” {Ormevod^s History of Cheshire^ vol. i. p. 202). 

1. “The wines of France and Spain, especially the clarets of 
Provence and Languedoc, those of the Ehine, of Candia, of 
Naples, and of Florence, of which there is an abundant supply at 
the tables of the English nobility ” {Travels of Cosmo through 
JEngland in 1669, 4to, 1821, p. 403). 2. Phillips {Histm^y of 

Cultivated Vegetables, 8vo, 1822, vol. i. p. 89) quotes Gerard to 
show how usual it was at the end of the sixteenth century to put 
herbs into wines. 3. Drake says that Harrison mentions ninety- 
two wines, besides home-made wines {Shakespeare and his Times, 
4to, 1817, vol. ii. p. 130). In 1616, “to make wine of raisins” 
is spoken of as a remarkable novelty (see Ben Jonson^s Works, 
8vo, 1816, vol. V. p. 46). In 1632, a dandy is described as “a 
perfumed braggart I He must drink his wine with three parts 
water, and have amber in that tool” {Jon8on\s Works, vi. 56). 
When Sir Humphrey Davy visited Norway in 1824, he was sur- 
prised to see that at dinner people put sugar in their wine. On ven- 
turing to inquire the reason of what appeared to him so singular 
a custom, “the host good-humouredly answered that in Norway 
they thought, if the wine was good, it could not be spoiled by 
sugar, and if bad that it would be improved by it ” {Paris, Life 
of Davy, 8vo, 1831, vol. ii. p. 240). “Sherry” is mentioned in 
1608 {Middleton! s Works, ii. 407), and in 1617 sugar was taken 
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with wine (iii. 542). To their claret they added sugar, and 
sometimes water (see p. Ill of Rowland's More Knaves Yet‘? 
published about 1610, and reprinted in vol. ix. of Percy Society). 
Mary of Scotland, during her confinement in England, actually 
bathed in wine (see Lodge's Lllustrations of British Histo'i'y^ 
i. 490). 

1995 . NOTE ON ST. James’s paek. 

In Love in a Wood, or St. James’s Park, said to have been 
written by Wycherley, in 1659, but which did not appear till 

1672, three men of fashion meet at night in St. James’s Park. 
One of them, Eanger, says (act ii. scene 1, p. 10 a), “ Hang me if 
I am not pleased extremely with this new-fashioned caterwauling, 
this midnight coursing in the park,” In act v. scene 2, p. 30 a, 
we are told “ there are grave men, nay, men in ofi&ce too, that 
adjourn their care and businesses to come and unbend themselves 
at night here ” (i. e. in St. James’s Park) with a little vizard 
mash." In 1599, vizards” seem to have been worn by women 
of loose character (see Middleton's Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, vol. i. p. 77). 

1996 . THE PEEVALBNCE OE FEENCH CUSTOMS, ETC., IN ENOLANI) IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUEY. 

In Wycherley’s Love in a Wood, there is frequent mention 
made of the French House,” which seems to have been a sort of 
tavern where persons of fashion assembled. It is also a great 
place of rendezvous in Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing Master, 
said to have been written in 1661, but which did not appear till 

1673. One of the chief characters in the Gentleman Dancing 
Master is “ Mr. Paris, a vain coxcomb and city heir, newly re- 
turned from France, and mightily affected with the French lan- 
guage and fashions.” He (act i. scene 1, p. 37 b) even translates 
proper names, and speaking of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Smith, calls 
them “Monsieur Taileur, Monsieur Esmit.” He adds as the 
height of degTadation of a certain Englishman (p. 37 b), “ His 
tailor lives within Ludgate, his valet de chambre is no French- 
man, and he has been seen at noon-day to go into an English 
eating-house.” The use of French footmen in England is men- 
tioned both by him and Gerard (act i. scene 2, p. 40 b). At 
“ The French House ” there is an English waiter and a “ French 
scullion” (act i. scene 2, p. 42 b). Mr. Paris has acquired all 
these French airs during a residence of “ three months at Paris, 
in a dame Englis pension” (act i. scene 2, p,,40 a). His pecu- 
liarity is not so much the frequent use of French words, but 
speaking broken Englishmans affecting to have forgotten the 
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true pronunciation. Indeed we find, I think, in the earlier plays 
of the post-RestomUon period, comparatively few instances of 
French quotations. In Love in a Wood (act ii. scene 1, p. 11 n), 
Sir Simon says of an unattractive heiress, “She has no more 
teeth left than such as give a haut gout to her breath.” “ A little 
squab French page^ who speaks no English ” {Wycherley's Country 
Wife^ act iv. scene 3, p. 89 b); and in 1604, “French page,” 
{Middleton's Worhs^ Svo, 1840, vol. v. p. 564). Novel, in Wycher- 
ley’s Plain Dealer (act iv. scene 2, p. 129 b), says, “’Tis time to 
come to an eclairoissement with you.” In Congreve’s Way of the 
World, the fashionable Mirabel says to Mrs. Millamant (act ii. 
scene 5, p. 267 b), “You used to have the heau monde throng 
after you;” and in act hi. scene 7, p. 271 B, Mrs. Marwood says, 
“ This wench is the passe-partout'' In act hi. scene 15, p. 274 b, 
we are told that there is “ an academy in town ” for teaching 
French ; and in act iv. scene 4, p. 277 a b, the brilliant and 
fashionable Mrs. Millamant calls a man “ I'etourdi^" and after- 
wards says “ ye douceurs^ ye sommeils du mating adieu.” In 
Congreve’s Double Dealer (act i. scene 2, p. 175 a), the dashing 
Brisk says, “0 ! man coeur^' and in act ii. scene 5, p. 181 a, we 
find ^^faux pas " from Lady Plymouth ; and in act hi. scene 6, 
p. 185 B, Lady Plymouth says, “ So well dressed, so bonne mine'' 
In Vanbrugh’s Eelapse (act i. scene 2, p. 304 b), even Lory, 
Tom Fashion’s servant, talks about “ menus plaisirs^" and “ de 
haut en has^" while Lord Foppington gives us long scraps, and 
even entire sentences of French (act i. scene 3, p. 305 a ; act hi. 
scene i. p. 314 a), and (at p. 324 a, act iv. scene 6) he calls 
Hoyden’s nurse “ Madame la gouvernante," (See also the end of 
act iv. p. 326 a ; and the end of act v. p. 334 b.) To all this 
must be added that Lord Foppington has a French valet “ La 
VeroleJ' There is a curious mention of the rage among English- 
men for travelling abroad in Congreve’s Way of the World (acti. 
scene 5, p. 261 b;. In the next scene Witwoud says, “Ah! le 
dr die'' Jorevin de Eochefort, whose Travels in England were 
published in 1672, and have been reprinted in the Antiquarian 
Eepertory, vol. iv. pp. 549-622, 4to, 1809, gives a good deal of 
insight into the prevalence of French manners. Of the Duke of 
York, he says (p. 564), “He was dressed nearly in the French 
fashion, as the English generally are.” Again (p. 573), “This 
nation is tolerably polite, in which they have in a great measure 
a resemblance to the French, whose modes and fashions they 
study and imitate.” But it would appear from two or three cur- 
sory notices, that the French language was not so much studied 
as is usually supposed. He mentions (pp. 582, 583) meeting 
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with “a gentleman” who “had long commanded in the armies in 
the Low Countries,” but who, from ignorance of French, was 
obliged to converse with him in Latin. The principal of Dublin 
College expressed as much curiosity about “ the city of Paris and 
the French customs ” as we should now feel in conversing with a 
traveller who had just returned from Pekin or Japan (see p. 588). 
At Leith he thinks it worth recording (p. 607), “ I lodged in the 
house of one who spoke French,” though even this seems to have 
arisen from his having “ served Louis XIII. in the Scots’ guards.” 
After this we need not be surprised at a clergyman who could not 
speak French (see p. 620). At the end of the sixteenth century 
women of fashion used to make “ French courtesies so most low 
that every touch should turn her over backward ” (see “ The Case 
is altered,” in Ben Jonson^s Works^ 8vo, 1816, vol. vi. p. 352). 
In 1609, men of fashion had French tailors and French cooks 
{Ben Jonson^ iii. 426, 436). Indeed it is, I think, clear that it 
was more usual to follow French fashions than to learn the French 
language. See Ben Jonson’s 88th Epigram, which ridicules those 
whose bodies, as he says, speak French, but not themselves {Jon-- 
son^s Fbrfe, vol. viii. p. 199). A lady describing an ideal lover, 
particularly requires that his “ manners ” should be French {Ben 
Jonaon^ vol. viii. p. 314). In 1693, Evelyn {Diary ^ vol. iii. 
p. 323) thinks it worth mentioning of his daughter, that she 
“has the French tongue.” In 1661, Sir Thomas Browne {Worhs^ 
vol. i. pp. 3, 14) desires that his son shall travel in France to get 
rid of English rustic manners. 


1997. THE USE OF CRAVATS IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTTTRT. 

In Love in a Wood, or St, James’s Park (act iii. scene 2, p. 19 b), See also 
Eanger, “ a young gentleman of the town,” says, “ ’T would be as 
convenient to buy satires against women ready made as it is to 
buy cravats ready tied.^^ In Wycherley’s Grentleman Dancing 
Master (act iii. scene 1, p. 50 b). Monsieur Paris says, “ I know ver 
vel dat most of the jeunesse of England will not change de ribband 
upon de crevat without de consultation of dere matress.” 

In the Grentleman Dancing Master (act iv. scene i, p. 55 a), 
Monsieur Paris, the Englishman who affects to speak French, is 
obliged to re-convert himself into an Englishman, before the 
angry father of his promised bride will consent to the marriage. 

Among the clothes he is compelled to give up the cravat, from 
which it would appear that it was a French fashion recently in- 
troduced. However, in Wycherley’s Country Wife (act iv. scene 3, 
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See also 
Aets. 

202, 2244,. 


p. 91 b) Mrs. Squeamish. “ pulls Horner by the cravat.” In Con- 
greve’s Love for Love (act i. scene 14, p, 209 a) 'we have “ critics 
with long wigs, laced coats, and Steeiihirk cravats^ and in Van- 
brugh’s Eelapse (act i. scene 3, p. 305 b) Mrs. Calico says to 
Lord Foppington, “ I hope your lordship is pleased with your 
Steenkirh’^^ In Congreve’s Way of the World (act iii. scene 15, 
p. 274 a) the country bumpkin, Sir Wilful Witwoud, tells his 
brother that he does not know him, so bedizened is he with 
London fashions, “ thou ait so he-cravated and so be-periwigged.” 
Congreve’s Love for Love, act v. scene 1, p. 229 a. In 1684 
Dr. Hans Sloane writes from London, “I have been told by 
several that muscelin (so much in use here for cravats) and 
calligo, and the most of the Indian linens, are made of nettles ” 
{Ray's Correspondence^ edited hy Dr. Lankester, 8vo, 1848, 

p. 160). 


1998. PANTALOONS AND TROWSEKS IN THE REIUN OF 
CHARLES II. 

In Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing Master, Don Diego will 
not allow Mr. Paris to have his daughter’s hand unless he aban- 
dons his French fashions. The angTy Don says (act iii. scene 1, 
p. 50 a), “ You are a rash young man ; and while you wear pan- 
taloons, you are beneath my passion — they make thee look and 
waddle (with all those gewgaw ribbons) like a great old fat slovenly 
water-dog.” And again, when the Don has induced him to 
change in part his French clothes and take Spanish ones, he still 
reproaches him (act iv. scene 1, p. 54 a) with “ the incongruous 
match of Spanish doublet and French pantaloons.” Widow 
Blackacre, in The Plain Dealer (act ii. scene 1, p. 117 b), says, 
JSfow-a-days every idle young hectoring roaring companion, 
with a pair of turned red breeches and a broad back, thinks to 
carry away any widow of the best degree.” And in act iv. scene 1, 
p. 128 B, when her son Jerry Blackacre, having been coaxed away 
by the dissolute Freeman, triumphantly returns to his mother, the 
litigious widow exclaims, What’s that I see? Jerry Blackacre, 
my minor, in red breeches !” Were red breeches worn by dandies, 
or was it merely a soldier’s dress ? It is to be observed that 
Freeman was the lieutenant of Manly, a sea-captain, 

Eandle Holme, who wrote in 1688, says of the lower order of 
Irish, The habit of these kind of wild people is to go bare- 
headed, their mantles about their shoulders, which they call a 
brackin, their shoes they call brogmes, and hose and breeches 
made both together and close to the thigh, they call trouses ” 
{Ormerod’s History of Cheshire^ 1819, folio, vol. ii. p. 253). 
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Holme had been gent, server in extraordinary to his late ma- 
jesty Charles II., and sometime deputy to the kings of arms ” 
(Ormerod^ ii. 252). 

1999. NOTE ON “ THE EXCHANGE ” IN THE EEIGN OE 
,CHAIILES II. 

Eanger, “ a young gentleman of the town^” says, in Wycherley’s 
Love in a Wood (act ii. scene 2, p. 14 b), to a lady he is court- 
ing, “ You have not been at the park, playhouse, Exchange, or 
other public place, but I saw you ; for it was my business to watch 
and follow.” In Wycherley’s Country Wife (act iii. scene 2) the 
scene is laid in The New Exchange,” and Harcourt says (p. 81 a), 
I see all women are like these of the Exchange, who, to enhance 
the price of their commodities, report to their fond customers 
offers which were never made ’em.” It would appear from The 
Plain Dealer (act i. scene I, p. 107 a), that in the morning “The 
Exchange” was a place of fashionable resort. In Congreve’s 
Love for Love (act iv. scene 1 5, p. 227 a), “ The homed herd 
buzz in the Exchange at two.” For an account of what might be 
bought at the Exchange, see Congreve’s Old Bachelor, act iv. 
scene 8, p. 163 b. In 1667, after the Fire, Pepys writes {Diary^ 
1828, vol. iii. p. 360), “ I walked in the Exchange, which is now 
made pretty by having windows and doors before all their shops 
to keep out the cold.” 

2000 . THE USE OF THE FAN IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 

The fashionable Eanger says, in Wycherley’s Love in a Wood 
(act iii. scene 2, p. 19 b), “ That knight is the most egregious cox- 
comb that ever played with a lady’s fan.” In Wycherley’s Country 
Wife (act iii. scene 2, p. 81 b), Sparks says, “Everybody does it. 
’Tis even as common with lovers as playing with fans.” In the 
Plain Dealer (act ii. scene 1, p, 115 a) Manly indignantly asks 
his mistress what it was that caused her infidelity to a more 
favoured lover. “Was it his janty way of playing with your fan ? ” 
And “ playing with her fan ” occurs in Congreve’s Old Bachelor 
(act i. scene 4, p. 150 b). In CongTeve’s Way of the World (act ii. 
scene v. p. 267 b), Mirabell, describing the fashionable and bril- 
liant Mrs. Millamant, says, “ Here she comes, fall sail, with her 
fan spread and her streamers out,” &c. In act iii. scene 11, 
p. 272 b, Mrs. Marwood says to her, “Indeed, my dear, you’ll 
tear another fan if you don’t mitigate these violent airs.” Even 
ladies’ maids used to carry them (see Oongrevds Way of the 
Worlds act iii. scene 10, p. 272 a). It was in 1608 part of the 
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business of a coquette to know how to wave ” her fan (see Mid- 
dleton^s Works^ Svo, 1840, voL ii, p. 97). In 1593 the ladies 
carried fans of feathers (see Bacchus' Bountie^ in Harleian Mis- 
cellany^ ii. 307). In 1592, Greene says that young courtiers of 
former days “rode, not with fans to ward their faces from the 
wind ” (Harleian Miscellany^ v. 402). • 

A fan was a usual present from a lover to his mistress (see 
Deloney's Strange Histories^ 1607, p. 62, Percy Soc. vol. iii.) 
Lovers used to play with their mistress’s fan ( see Hutton's Follie's 
Anatomic^ 1619, Percy Soc. vol. vi. pp. 10-14). It consisted of 
feathers, and had a roimd handle, which was frequently made of 
silver (Page 66 of Mr. Bimbaulfs Notes to Hutton's Follies 
Anatomic^ Percy Soc. vol. vi.) 

2001. PHYSICIANS, SUEUEONS, AND APOTHECARIES IN THE 
EEIUN OF CHARLES II. 

Eanger, “ a young gentleman of the town,” says, in Wycherley’s 
Love in a Wood (act i. scene 2, p. 8 b), alluding to a quarrel 
between a prostitute and a pandar, “ Pimp and bawd agree now- 
a-days like doctor and apothecary.” Manly says {Plain Dealer^ 
act i. scene 1, p. 107 a) that on a morning at “The Exchange,” 
one may see “a velvet physician bowing low to a threadbare 
chemist.” In Wycherley’s Country Wife (act i. scene 1, p. 72 a), 
Harcourt says, “ The little humbly fawning physician with his 
ebony cane is he that destroys men.” In Congreve’s Way of the 
World (act v. scene 6, p. 284) we find “If your physic be whole- 
some, it matters not who is your apothecary.” The character of 
^jxmge {Vanbrugh's Relapse^ act ii. scene 1, pp. 310, 311) is 
one of the first instances I remember of a surgeon being ridiculed 
on the stage — a sme proof that surgeons were rising in import- 
ance. 


2002. COVENT GARDEN IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 

In Wycherley’s Love in a Wood (act i. scene 1, p. 4 a), Lady 
Flippant, a widow pining for a husband, says, “ Have I not con- 
stantly kept Covent Garden Church, St. Martin's^ the play- 
houses, Hyde Parh^ and all the other public marts where widows 
and maids are exposed? ” And in act v. scene 6, Sir Simon 
Addleplot consoles Dapperwit, who has been tricked into an in- 
judicious marriage, by telling him, “You may hire a little room 
in Covent Garden, and set up a coffee-house j you and your wife 
will be sure of the wits’ custom ” (p. 35 b). 

In Congreve’s Double Dealer (act iii. scene 10, p. 187 b), Lady 
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Froth says of Mr. Sneer, he is a most fulsamic fop ! He spent 
two days together in going about Covent Garden to suit the 
lining of his coach with his complexion.” In Wycherley’s Country 
Wife, Harcourt says (act i. near the end, p. 74 b), “He’s as 
jealous of his wife as a Cheapside husband of a Co vent Garden 
wife.” In Congreve’s Love for Love (act ii. scene 11), Tattle 
says to his mistress (p. 215 a), “ Admirable, that was as well as if 
you had been born and bred in Covent Garden.” This does not 
seem to be ironical. 

The Travels of Jorevin de Eochefort were published in 1672. 
He says, “ The Coman Giardin is a royal market-place, in the 
environs whereof almost all the foreigners reside, as being the 
handsomest quarter of the town and nearest to the king’s palace,” 
&c. {Antiquarian Repertory^ vol. iv. pp. 566, 567.) 

2003. THE USE OE NIGHTCAPS IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUEY. 

In Congreve’s Double Dealer (act iii. scene 5, p. 185 a). Care- 
less says, “Lady Plyant has told me the whole history of Sir 
Paul’s nine years’ courtship ; how he has lain for whole nights 
together upon the stairs before her chamber door ; and that the 
first favour he received from her was a piece of an old scarlet pet- 
ticoat for a stomacher, which since the day of his marriage he has, 
out of a piece of gallantry, converted into a nightcap, and wears 
it still with much solemnity on his anniversary wedding-night.” 
They seem to have been uncommon early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. See Eowland’s More Knaves Yet? (p. 98, Percy Soc. 
vol. ix.) where we have “patiently wore nightcap, sickeman 
like.” In 1601, the celebrated Dr. Forman records in his Diary 
the loss of his “ night-cape band ” {^Autobiography of Dr. Simon 
Forman^ edit. HalUwell, 4to, 1849, p. 32). 

2004. NOTE ON THE USE OE THE HAT IN ENGLAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTUEY. 

In a conversation between Vincent and Valentine, two “ young 
gentlemen of the town,” in Wycherley’s Love in a Wood (act ii. 
scene 4, p. 15 a), Vincent endeavours to comfort his friend by 
saying that the affection of his mistress is so strong that no oppo- 
sition from her relations could weaken it. His words are, “I 
dare swear, if her mother should but say your hat did not cock 
handsomely, she would never ask her blessing again.” In 
Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing Master (act iv. scene 1, p. 55 b), 
the affected Spaniard says to Mr. Paris, “Malo, male with your 
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hat on your poll, as if it hung upon a pin I The French and 
English wear their hat as if their horns would not suffer ’em to 
come over their foreheads, voto I ” In Wycherley’s Country Wife 
(act V, scene 4, p. 100 a), Mr. Pinchwife is represented as coming 
into Mr. Horner’s lodging; and the stage-direction adds he 
‘'^stands doggedly with his hat over his eyes,” In Congreve’s 
Double Dealer (act i. scene 1, p. 175 a), the scene is laid in 
Lord Touchwood’s house, and the stage-direction is, “Enter 
Careless, crossing the stage with his hat, gloves, and sword 
in his hands, as just risen from table.” In 1609 it is men- 
tioned as a mark of extraordinary respect to a wife, that a 
man should in her presence remove his hat in the house {Ben 
JonsorCs Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, iii. 392). In 1632 we find men- 
tioned “ a four-pound beaver hat set with enamelled studs ” {Ben 
Jonson^s Worhs^ vol. vi. p. 100). In 1602 is mentioned a “hat 
stuck with some ten groat brooch” {Middleton^ s Works^ 8vo, 
1840, vol. i. p. 259). In 1604 it was usual to keep the hat on in 
private rooms, except in the presence of a superior {Middleton^s 
WotIcs^ ii. 406, 409). Men of fashion wore expensive hatbands 
(see Riches Honestie of this Age^ 1614, p. 66, Percy Soc. vol. xi.) 
In 1820, Southey writes of a servant, “He was dozing beside the 
fire with his hat on, which, as is still the custom of the peasantry 
(here in Cumberland at least), he always wore in the house ” {Life 
and Corres'pQndence of Robert Southey^ edited by his Son the 
Rev. G. C. Southey^ Lond. 8vo, 1849-50, vol. i. p. 13). Black- 
stone says it has been laid down (I. Lev. 196) that a church- 
warden may pull off a man’s hat without being guilty of a fault 
or trespass, i.e., I suppose may pull it off in church (see Com-- 
mentarieSy edit. Christian, 1809, i. 395). 

2005. CUSTOM OF PREACHINO AOAINST THE CATHOLICS ON THU 
FIFTH OF NOVEMBEK. 

Wycherley told Pope that he wrote “ Love in a Wood ” when 
he was nineteen, i.e. in 1659, but it never a'ppearedtiM 1672 
{Leigh Hnnfs Life of Wycherley^ p. xi.) At all events in act iii. 
scene 1, p. 17 B, Dapperwit, a great lover of tropes, is as usual, 
pouring out a torrent of metaphors, when Eanger interrupts him 
by saying, “ Nay, I bar more similitudes.” — “ What,” replies the 
indignant rhetorician “ in my mistress’s lodging ? That were as 
hard to bear as to bar a young parson in the pulpit, the fifth of 
November, railing at the Church of Eome.” On November 5th, 
1664, there were bonfires in London; “the day being mightily 
observed in the city” {JPepys's Diary^ Svo, 1828, vol. ii, p. 224). 
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In 1687, James was surprised to find that the “new mayor and 
aldermen took the test and ordered the observation of gunpowder- 
treason day to be continued” (Burnet s Own Time^ iii. 181). In 
1685, Evelyn (Diary ^ vol. iii. p. 193) was grieved that on the 
fifth of November “ bonfires were forbidden.” 

2006. NOTE ON THE “ MULBEBET GAEDEN ” IN THE TIME OE 
CHAELES II. 

Leigh Hunt (Life of Wycherley^ p, xix.) says, “ The idea of 
^Love in a Wood, or St. James’s Park’ (for the Park was the 
Wood) was evidently suggested by the ^Mulberry Garden’ of Sir 
Charles Sedley ; a title suggested by a house of entertainment, 
which stood on the site of Buckingham Palace, and the grounds 
of which, like the Spring-garden at the opposite corner, were 
resorted to by the gallants and masked ladies of the time,” &c. 
In Love in a Wood (act v. scene 2, p. 30 a), Lucy says, “Ay, 
godmother, and carries and treats her at Mulberry Garden ; ” and 
a little further on, when in St. James’s Park, she says to Gripe, 
“ Come, gallant, we must walk towards the Mulberry Garden ; ” but 
the avaricious lecher, wishing to enjoy the pleasures of love without 
incurring its expenses, replies, “ So ! — I am afraid, little mistress, 
the rooms are all taken up by this time,” &c. (see act iii. scene 2, 
p. 18 b). In the Gentleman Dancing Master, act i. scene 1, 
p. 36 B, Hippolita, bewailing the strictness with which she is 
brought up, enumerates among other grievances, that she is not 
allowed “ to take a ramble in the Park, nor Mulberry-garden.” 

2007. NOTE ON PUNCHINELLO. 

In Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing Master (act i. scene 1, 
p. 36 b), Hippolita and her maid Prue are enumerating their 
grievances, and lamenting the strictness with which they are 
confined. Prue complains that they are not allowed to go to 
“ Punchinello nor Paradise.” 

Very popular in the time of Charles II. (see The Civic Garland^ 
edited by ^Mr. Fairholt, p. 51, Percy Society, vol. xix.) Pepys 
(Diary^ 8vo, 1828, vol. iv. pp. 312, 313) heard some poor people 
“ call their fat child Punch, which pleased me mightily, that 
word being come a word of common use for all that is thick and 
short.” 

2008. NOTE ON THE USE OE , SNUFF IN THE EEIGN OF CHAELES U. 

I suspect that the use of the snuff-box was considered a dandy- 
ism. In Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing Master (act i. scene 1, 
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p. 38 a), Mr. Paris* wlio having just returned from France, 
despises everything English, speaks with contempt of Mr. Grer- 
rard, who is represented as an unaffected, hut by no means un- 
fashionable “young gentleman of the town.” Paris, having 
exhausted his budget of reproaches, sums up, “ In fine, to say no 
more, he never carries a snuff-box about with him.” But, in 
Congreve’s Love for Love (act ii. scene x. p. 213 n), Tattle, by 
way of courting Miss Prue, gives her a snuff-box. In the pro- 
logue to Vanbrugh’s Relapse (p. 302 b), the “ snuff-box ” is men- 
tioned as an essential part of a beau. Planche says {British 
Costume^ 1846, p. 320), “The practice of taking snuff is men- 
tioned in no. 344 of the Spectator, as one that fine ladies had 
lately fallen into.” Voltaire {Essai sur le$ Mcsurs^ ch. 153, 
(Euvres^ tome xvii. p. 413) says that snuff was considered so 
coarse that at the court of Louis XIV. it was not allowed to be 
taken. In 1769, Wesley says that no people take so much snuff 
as the Irish (see Southey's Life of Wesley ^ ii. 179). 

2009. THE TITLE OF BAHOK GIVEN EITHEB BY COUKTBSY, OB AS 
BAEONS OF BISnOPEICK. 

“ This may not be an improper place to say a word or two on 
the title of Baron so constantly bestowed on the ancient House 
of Hilton, and which has been adopted without scruple in the 
text. In any country where the term nobility is not exclusively 
confined to the peerage, the Hiltons would have ranked as 
noblesse in the strictest sense of the word ; yet I believe the 
title of baron had no reference to any peerage supposed to be 
created by one or more summons to Parliament in the reign of 
Edward I. or III., but was given by the general courtesy of the 
country^ either from respect to the long and immemorial ex- 
istence of a family in a gentle state long before the creation of 
barons either by writ or summons, or else with reference to the 
rank which the Hiltons undoubtedly held of barons of the bishop-* 
Hch, sitting with a sort of provincial peerage in the great council 
of their ecclesiastical palatine, and possessing some degree of 
controlling or consulting power which can now be very ill under- 
stood, or defined, though there is ample evidence of the actual 
existence of such a chamber of peers^ in many episcopal charters 
and other remaining documents. Amongst the charters of Hugh 
Pudsey, ^Habeat et teneat honorifice, etc., sicut aliquis baro- 
num nostrum (Carta facta Will. fil. regis Stephani de terra de 
Parva Halcton, 3“®, 1^®, Pont.) Eogerus de Kibleswrde, etc., 
in presentia domini Hugonis Dunelm’sis episcopi et baronum 
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episcopat in plena pladto apud Dunelm. a.d. mclxxx.’ Alex, 
de Hilton is the fifth attesting witness, and evidently one of the 
barons there in full court assembled. . . . The barons of the 
palatine Earl of Chester (who can be arranged, if aught of Sir 
Peter Leycester may be believed, with much greater precision than 
oui- Durham peerage) form a very parallel instance. I believe 
the Vernons of Kinderton, who survived like the Hiltons, all 
their contemporary chivalry, received, and for much the same 
reasons, the title of bai'on, till the termination of male issue ” 
{Surtees' History of Durham^ vol. ii. p. 36, Lond. 1820, folio). 

1. Cuthbert Sharp {History of Hartlepool^ Durham, 1816, 8vo, 
p. 12) says of the bishops of Durham — “ They erected barons, 
who formed their council or parliament. Vide Hutchinson’s 
History of Durham, and Spearman’s Enquiry into the Ancient 
and Present State of the County Palatinate of Durham, 1729.” 
2. Christian says (Hote in Blachstone's Commentaries^ 8vo, 1809, 
vol. iii. p. 33), “All the freeholders of the king were called 
barons; but the editor is not aware that it appears from any 
authority that this word was ever applied to those who held free- 
holds of a subject.” 

2010. THE TITLES OP EARL AND COUNTESS OIYEN TO PEOPLE WHO 
HAD NO RIOHT TO THEM. 

The peculiarity mentioned in the preceding article from Sur- 
tees was not confined to “ barons,” for we find persons receiving 
the titles of earl and countess without any right to them. See 
an instance in Surtees’ History of Durham, vol. ii. p. 209, who 
says, “ an old pedigree talks of ^ Erles of ,Socburn in the 
bishoprick.’ ” 

2011, ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCH OF JAEROW, IN THE COUNTY 
OP DURHAM. 

For an account of the old church at Jarrow, in the county of 
Durham, near the Tyne, see Surtees, History of Durham, vol. ii. 
pp. 67, 68, Lond. 1820, folio. Surtees says, “Jarrow Church was 
repaired, or in fact, with the exception of the tower and part of 
the chancel, rebuilt in 1783, when no doubt many fragments of 
the elder time perished. The most extraordinary relique still 
preserved is the well-known and well-authenticated inscription, 
which records the foundation of the church in a.d. 685. This 
memorial, cut in good Eoman letter, on a square throughstone^ 
which Hutchinson saw in the north wall of the chancel, is now 
removed to the arch of the tower, betwixt the chancel and the 
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nave. . . . The legend is in good bold Eoman character through- 
out, with the exception of three Saxon letters.” 

Surtees adds (vol. ii. p. 68), One of the bells of Jarrow is 
extremely remarkable ; it is marked with two Jlewrs de lisy and in- 
scribed in large characters, ‘ Sancte Paule ora pro nobis.’ Brand, 
ii, 49. One of his plates opposite (p. 47) includes a draft of the 
bell and its legend. Brand supposes this bell to have been placed 
in the monastery on its foundation, to have survived all change 
of times, and to have escaped all transmutation of metals.’ The 
lilies, he presumes, mark its having been cast in France, from 
whence Benedict imported ^ cuncta quae ad altaris et ecclesiae 
ministerium competebant.’ ” But on this Surtees remarks (p. 68), 

The fleur de lis is a common bell-founder’s mark, and the letters 
very frequently occur reversed.” Dawson Turner says that fleur 
de lys “ are often employed as ornaments by the French archi- 
tects” {Tume'fs Normandy^ Lond. 8vo, 1820, vol. ii. p. 50). 

2012. HAS SALT ANT TENDENCY TO CHECK THE PEOGEESS 
OF THE PLAGUE? 

According to Nicholas Fairies, Esq, (see Surtees' History of 
Durham^ vol. ii. p. 95, note), a curious tradition prevails at 
Shields, that when the plague raged there with great violence, 
the persons employed about the salt works entirely escaped the 
infection.” King says (CooHs Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol. vii. 
p. 117), the Sandwich Islanders ^^are in general very subject to 
boils and ulcers, which we attributed to the great quantity of 
salt they eat with their flesh and fish.” 

2013. NOTE ON THE SALT MANUFACTUEES OF SOUTH SHIELDS. 

For an account of the salt manufactures of South Shields (in 
the north of Durham) see Surtees’ History of Durham, folio, 
1820, vol. ii. pp. 94, 95. The first notice of them given by 
Surtees is in a.d. 1499 ; and “ the salt pans are frequently men- 
tioned in the reig-n of Elizabeth ; and seem betwixt that period 
and the reign of Charles to have attracted several settlers to 

South Shields In 1696, when the salt trade had reached 

its height, the number of pans amounted to one hundred and 
forty-three. From that period this branch of trade has been 
gTadually decreasing, and at present only five salt pans remain.” 

In a paper among Dr, Hunter’s manuscripts (printed in Surtees^ 
History of Durham^ vol. ii. p. 95) it is said that, “ the ancient 
manufacture of white salt at South and North Sheeles, Sunder- 
land, and Blyth, ought to be preserved and encouraged for these 
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reasons. Fii’st in respect of tlie public. That in tyme of hos- 
tility with Spayne and France, which was in A.n. 1627, 1628, 
1629, 1630, there was such a scarcity of salt in this nation that 
it was sold at extraordinarie rates, viz. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10s. per 
bushell, and upwards, and in many places not to be had for 
money. And when peace was concluded, the king of France 
made an edict that no salt should be exported out of his king- 
dom, on confiscation of goods, ships, and life. Peace being con- 
cluded between England and Spayne, divers merchants of England 
sent between two and three hundred saile of shippes to Spayne 
to fetch salt ; and the king of Spayne, taking notice of England’s 
necessity thereof, did not only a long time embargoe the said 
shippes, but did immediately impose upon his salt such a 
great imposition that it came to double the value of the salt ; 
whereby the merchants lost several thousand pounds.” Another 
reason mentioned in this paper is that, If the English manu- 
factui*e of salt fail, which it needs must if not encouraged, then 
may the Scots raise their prices as high as they please.” 

In 1562, Sir Thomas Smith writes that the Duke of Savoye 
“ hath newly grieved his subjects with a tax upon salt” (Forbes's 
State Papers^ a, 166). “Salt has been at all times the great 
native commodity of Cheshire” (OrmerocVs History of GhesJdre^ 
1819, vol. i. pp. xlv. xlvi.), and it is said in Eng’s Vale Eoyal, 
published in 1656, that out of the salt wells which they call 
brine pits they make yearly a great quantity of fine white salt ; 
a singular commodity no doubt not only to the county but also 
to the whole realm ; wherein this shire excelleth not only all other 
shires in England, but also all other countries beyond the seas. For 
in no countries where I hare been have they any more than one 
well in a country. Neither at Durtwich, in Worcestershire, is any 
more than one, whereas in this country are four, and all within 
ten miles together” (Orm^'^od's Cheshire^ i. 103 ; see also vol. ii. 
p. 47). In 1569 we procured “sel blanc” from the Low Coun- 
tries {Gorrespondance diplomatique de Penelon, Paris, 1840, 
tome i. p. 201, and see p. 226, and tome ii. p. 250). Dawson 
Turner says that on the coast near Caen salt-works were formerly 
very numerous; and that “ancient charters recorded in the 
Neustria Pia trace these works on the coasts of Dieppe, and at 
Bonteilles on the right of the valley of Arques, to as remote a 
period as 1027, and they at the same time prove the existence of 
a canal between Dieppe and Bonteilles, by which in 1390 vessels 
loaded with salt were wont to pass” (Turner's Tour in Nor^ 
mandyj 8vo, 1820, vol. i. p. 21). 

Mr. McCulloch says that the first duties on salt in England 
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were imposed by William III. {Dictionai'y of Commerce^ Svo, 
1849, p. 1130). Stafford, in 1581, says that we imported salt 
{Brief Gonceijpt of English Policy^ in Earleian Miscellany^ 
vol. ix. pp. 158-168). Indeed he says (p. 165), Of iron and 
salt, though we have competently thereof, yet we have not the 
third part to sufifce the realm.” 

2014. THE riRST LIFE-BOAT WAS BUILT IN ENGLAND IN 1789 . 

The original life-boat was built at South Shields by sub- 
scription The scheme was suggested by the melancholy 

loss of the crew of the ‘Adventure,’ of Newcastle, in September, 
1789.” A committee was formed, and “various plans were pre- 
sented for attaining the proposed object, the construction of a 
boat calculated to biuve the dangers of the sea, particulaily of 
broken water. The preference was unanimously given to Mr. 
Henry Greathead, the builder, who suggested the material 
improvement of making the keel cuwecl instead of straight. 

The life-boat was first used on the 30th of January, 1790 

Since the above period, nearly three hundred lives have been 
saved at the mouth of the Tyme alone ; and the life-boat, with 
various improvements or alterations, has been adopted in almost 
every port of Great Britain” {Surtees' Hist(yi'y of Durham^ 
vol. ii. p. 96, Loud. 1820, folio). 

See also Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s History of Hartlepool, 8vo, Dur- 
ham, 1816, pp. 176, 177. Sharp say-s, “the only variation from 
the original plan is the addition of air-boxes to increase its 
buoyancy.” 

2015. EXECUTION OF WITCHES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Eespecting the horrible execution of witches at Newcastle in 
1649, see Surtees’ History of Duiham, vol. ii, p. 123, who has 
given an extract from the Common Council Books of Newcastle. 

There is an amusing but superficial account of witchcraft in 
Mackinnon’s History of Civilisation, Lond. 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. 
pp. 290-324. Smollett {Histo'i'y of England, vol. ii. pp. 559, 
Lond. 8vo, 1790) says it was not till 1736 that “ Parliament 
repealed the old statutes of England and Scotland against con- 
juration, witchcraft, and dealing with evil spirits.” 

2016. THE VALUE OF FOXE’s BOOK OF MARTYRS EARLY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

“ Among the entries in the parish books of Gateshead is the 
following: ‘a.d. 1724-5: 3 volumes Foxe’s Book Martyrs, pd. 
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Mr. Cotesworth 9s. 6cZ.’” (Surtees^ History of Durham^ vol. ii. 

p. 126). 


2017. OBIGIN5 ETC., OF PABISH BEGISTERS. 

Sir Cutlibert Sharp {History of Hartlepool, Svo, Durham, 181G, See also 
p. 162) says, ‘^The regular parish register of Hartlepool begins ^^^^’*891. 
on July 14th, 1566.” He adds (p. 163), "^^The introduction of 
23 arochial registers in England was in consequence of the injunc- 
tions of Thomas Lord Cromwell, which, according to Hollinshed, 
were set forth in September, 1588 (30 Henry VIIT.)” [sis, but 
this no doubt is a misprint for 1538], but not much attended to 
till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who issued injunctions con- 
cerning them in the 1st, 7th, and 39th years of her reign. 

Letters from the Bodleian Library, vol. i. p. 181.” 

At Gateshead “the parish register begins in 1559-1560” 

(^Sicrtees' Hist07''y of Durham, vol. ii. p. 122). At Whickham, 

“the parish register begins in 1675^^ {^Sm^tees^ History of Dur- 
ham, vol. ii. p. 242). 

2018. NOTE ON THE USE, ETC., OF SEPARATE PEWS IN CHURCHES. 

In the parish books of Chester-le-Street, in Chester Ward, in Spe also 
the county of Durham, occurs the following entry: “1612, 2037. 

27 May. The churchwardens meeting together for seeking for 
workmen to mak a fitt seete in a convenient place for hrydgrumes, 
bryds, and sike ivyves to sit in ii.s ” {^Surtees* History of Durham, 
vol. ii. p. 145), who has the following note on the above entry ; 

“ It is plain that at this period the privilege of a separate pew 
was confined to persons of the first rank. The rest sat pro- 
miscuously on forms in the body of the church, and the privilege 
is here extended only to sick wives, and to the blushing brides 
who sat to hear the preacher deliver the ^ Bride’s Bush,’ or the 
‘ Wedding Garment beautified.’ On the subject of pews and 
their separate appropriation see a very instructing and energetic 
lecture delivered by Sir John Townley in the reign of Elizabeth : 

‘My man Shuttleworth of Hacking made this form, and here 
will I sit when I come, and my cousin Nowell may make one 
behind me if he please, and my sonne Sherburne shall make one 
on the other side, and Mr. Catterall another behind him ; and 
for the residue, the use shall be, first come, first speed, and that 
will make the proud wives of Whalley rise betimes to come to 
church.’ Whitaker’s Whalley, p. 228.” 
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2019. WOLVES IN .SCOTLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH, AND IN IHELAND 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUEIES. 

“ As to wolves, they were by do means exterminated by King 
Edgar. The monks of Fors in Wensleydale, about 1180, had a 
dangerous grant from Alan, earl of Richmond, of the flesh of all 
wild animals torn by wolves within their own dale. Whitaker’s 
Whalley and Clitheroe, p. 169, and Burton’s Monast. Ebor. Fors 
Abbey. King James the First and Sixth sometimes took the di- 
version of wolf-hunting in Scotland, in which kingdom the last 
wild wolf was killed as late as 1682; and in Ireland proclama- 
tions were issued against wolves in Antrim in the reign of Anne ” 
(Surtees' Eistoi'y of Durham^ vol. ii. p. 172, Lond. 1820, folio). 

For these last two assertions Surtees has given no authority. 

In 1654, the wolves came into the streets of Blois, “and de- 
voured a young child ” (see Rereshy^’S Travels and Memoirs^ 8vo, 
1831, p, 26). At Blois, in 1644, Evelyn, who was then there, 
says (Liaiy^ 1829, vol. i. p. 104), the wolves “are here in such 
numbers that they often come and take children out of the veiy 
streets.” Nichols’s Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. vi. p. 102, The French and Irish believed men were turned 
into wolves (see Sir W. Tem'plds Worhs^ vol. ii. p. 431). They 
were said to be seen in New South Wales (see Cookes Voyages^ 
8vo, 1821, vol. ii. p. 206). Perhn, who visited England in the 
reign of Mary I., says, “ In this country there ai-e no wolves ” 
(Antiquarian RepeTto'}'y^ iv. 512). Jorevin de Rochefort, who 
visited Scotland early in the reign of Charles II. says, “ They say 
that in Scotland there are so many wolves that the inhabitants 
cannot go out of their villages without danger of being devoured. 
But that is far from being the case in England, since there is not 
one to be found ” (AntiquaHan Repertory^ iv. 609). They were 
very numerous in Ireland in the sixteenth century (see Wo^ght's 
Mhabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 91, 92). In 1569, Throckmorton, 
the ambassador in France, wiites, there are “no wolves in Eng- 
lande” (lories' s State Papers^ i. 198). But it would seem that 
there were wolves in England in the sixteenth century (see FHar 
Bakon's Prophesie, 1604, pp. 7, 16, edited by Mr. Halliwell, 
Percy Society, vol. xv.) Dawson Turner ^ays, “ Wolves are by no 
means extinct in the neighbourhood of Bayeux, We saw a tame 
one,” &c. (Twit's Tour i/n Iformandy^ Lond. 8vo, 1820, vol. ii. 
p. 259). In 1559, the French ambassadors took from England 
mastiffs to hunt the wolves {Machyn's p. 199, Camden 

Society). In 1525, and again in 1551, the country about Pistoja 
and Florence was ravaged by wolves. See the very curious 
notice in Ty tier’s Edward VI. and Mary, 8vo, 1849, ii. 83, 84. 
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2020 . COALS PIEST DELIVEEED BY WAGGON ON RAILWAYS. 

“ Hiitchinson (vol. iii. p. 497), states that waggon^ays^ or 
railways, for the conveyance of coal, were first introduced by 
Colonel Liddell of Eavensworth about 1720; but in Bailey’s 
View of Durham, p. 3, it is stated on the authority of Eobson 
(then agent at Eavensworth) that the earliest mention of coals 
delivered by waggons occurs in 1671, at Teamstaith” {Surtees^ 
History of Durham^ vol. ii. p. 209). 

In 1541, the price of coals was eight shillings a chaldron (see 
Chronicle of Calais^ p. 198, 201, Camden Society, vol. xxxv.) In 
1666, Pepys {Diary ^ vol. iii. p. 103) says that in consequence of 
the war, coals were 3i. 3s. a chaldron. A few months afterwards 
they had risen to 4i. {Pepys^ iii. 163.) In 1677, Evelyn writes 
{Diary ^ 1827, 8VO5 vol. ii. p. 428), “The trade of Ipswich is for 
the most part Newcastle coals, with which they supply London, 
but it was formerly a cloathing town.” 

2021. TABLES WITH CUPBOARDS. 

In a will made in 1607, by William Blackston of G-ibside, 
printed in Surtees’s History of Durham (vol. ii. p. 253, Lond. 
folio, 1820), there occurs a bequest of “ one new London table 
with a courte cupboard to the same.” Gifford says, “ Cupboard, 
the modern sideboard” {Note to Bcti Jonson^s Tfor/cs, 8vo, 1816, 
ii- 303). In 1617, a girl is called in relation to her delicacy, “a 
mere cupboard of glasses” {Middleton^ s Works^ 1840, iii. 449, 
and see ii. 91 ; v. 492). In 1571, they held books (see MurdnrCs 
State Papers^ p. 130) 

In the directions for the household of Edward VI. it is ordered 
that “ the cupboards are to be furnished with coshens and “ at 
breakfaste, dynner, and supper, the gent, usher is charged with 
the cupborde ” {AntiquaHan Repertory^ vol. iv. pp. 648, 649). 
In 1522, Margaret of Scotland writes that had it not been for 
the money paid by the Duke of Albany, “ I would have been 
constrained to put away my jewels and cupboard” {Miss Wood's 
Letters of Royal Ladies^ Svo, 1846, i. 249). In 1523, she writes, 
I have nothing to find my meat with, nor my servants ; and my 
cupboard lying in pledge” (i. 286). In 1535, Jane Basset writes 
to her stepmother, Lady Lisle, “ I have made you four pairs of 
sheets and a cupboard cloth” (ii. 144). 

. 2022. MEANING OF “RY” IN THE NAMES OF TOWNS. 

“ Ey is believed an old British name for water, and I suspect 
wherever a village of this or similar name [he is speaking of 
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Eyton, in tlie county of Durham] occurs, that it will be found 
seated in some ‘ wide- watered vale.’ Eyton on the Yorkshire 
Darwent, Eyton on the Severn in Shropshire, Eyegate in Surrey, 
Eydal in Westmoreland, &:c., may be adduced as instances” 
(Surtees' History of Durham^ vol. ii. p. 259). 

And see in Aet. 1969, the meaning of By. 

2023. CUSTOM OF HANGING UP FUNEEAL GAELANDS IN 

CHUECHES. 

In Wilton Gilbert Church is preserved the almost obsolete 
custom of hanging up funeral garlands. A good account of this 
pretty observance may be found in the Gent. Mag. for 1747. . . . 
The custom of placing flcnoers in the coffi^n with the deceased is 
still preserved in many villages in the north,” &c. {Snrtees' His- 
tory of Durham^ vol. ii. p. 392). 

Bishop Percy, who wrote in 1765, says that in his time it was 
“ a custom in many parts of England, to carry a flowery garland 
before the corpse of a woman who dies unmarried” {P&i'ofs Re^ 
liques of Ancient English Poeti^^ 8vo, 1845, p. 156). The 
garlands « were carried solemnly before the corpse by two maids, 
and afterwards hung up in some conspicuous place within the 
chui’ch” {Antiqnaricm Rejpertory^ iv. 664). Drake’s Shakespeare 
and his Times, 4to, 1817, vol. i. pp, 240-242. 

Phillips (History of Gultivaied Vegetables., 8vo, 1822, vol. ii. 
p. 138) says, ^^It is still the custom in some parts of this country, 
as well as in France, to put a branch of rosemary in the hand of 
the dead when in the coffin.” 

2024. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE QUAKEES IN TOEKSHIEE. 

“ The first establishment of the quakers at Scarborough was in 
the year 1651 ” {HenclerwdUs Histoi'y of Scarborough^ 2nd edit. 
York, 8vo, 1811, p. 188). 

But, according to Charlton {History of Whitby., York, 1779, 
pp. 349, 350), Fox fir'st came to Whitby “about 1654,” but the 
quakers did not open a meeting-house there until September 
1676 ; at which time they opened “ two other meeting-houses built 
solely at the expense of the quakers, viz., one at Malton, and the 
other at Scarborough, These meeting-houses were not registered, 
or properly licensed, till October 8th, 1689, when King William III. 
considering the quakers as peaceable subjects, was pleased to in- 
dulge them with free liberty of conscience,” 
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2025. OBSEETATIONS OP THE INFLUENCE OF SPAIN ON MANNERS, 
ETC., IN ENGLAND IN THE SETENTEENTH CENTURY. 

In Wycherley’s Love in a Wood, Eanger and Vincent, “young 
gentlemen of the town,” are disputing respecting the merit of 
their mistresses. Eanger tauntingly says (act iv. scene 6, p. 26 b), 
“ I’m sure ’tis well if your female correspondent can read.” To 
which the indignant Vincent rejoins, “I must confess I have 
none of the little letters, half name or title, like your Spanish 
Epistle dedicatory.” In Wycherley’s Grentleman Dancing Master, 
one of the most amusing characters is an Englishman named 
Formal, who has just returned from Spain, and apes their man- 
ners and their oaths. See in particular at the beginning of 
act iii. the amusing interview between him and a would-he 
Parisian dandy. 

Jorevin de Eochefort, whose Travels were published in 1672, 
says, “ The English love the Spaniards, particularly the Portu- 
guese, more than they fear them ” {Antiquarian Reperto^'y^ 
vol. iv. p, 574). 

2026. KIRKDALE AND OTHER CHURCHES WITH SAXON INSCRIPTIONS. 

For an account of Kirkdale Church and the Saxon inscriptions 
on its dials, see Hinderwell’s History of Scarborough {2nd edit. 
York, 8vo, 1811, pp. 404-406). There is an interesting account 
of “the church of Kirkdale, near Kirkby Moorside,” in Young’s 
History of Whitby (8vo, 1817, vol. ii. pp. 741-747). He says, 
“ It is the only one in this vicinity, and almost the only one in 
Britain, that bears a Saxon inscription, recording the name of the 
founder and dating the time of its erection before the Conquest.” 
Young, however, adds (pp. 747, 748), “ Kirkdale is not the only 
church in our district, furnished with a Saxon dial bearing an 
inscription ; the neighbouring church of Edstone enjoys the same 
honour, though no author that I am acquainted with has hitherto 
noticed it. . . . As the dial and the letters are executed in the 
same style as those at Kirkdale, they belong unquestionably to 
the same age, though perhaps the Edstone inscription may be a 
few years later.” 


‘ 2027. OBSERVATIONS ON JET. 

For some account of jet, see Young’s History of Whitby 
(vol. ii. pp. 783, 784). He says, “Jet, which occurs also in con- 
siderable quantities in the aluminous bed, may be properly classed 
with fossil wood, as it appears to be wood in a high state of bitu- 
minization. . . . The jet of our coasts was known to the ancients 
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by the name gagates. Many have supposed this substance to be 
indurated petroleum, or mineral pitch ; but the facts now stated 
are sufficient to prove its ligneous origin,” 

It appears from a passage in “ Every Man in his Humour,” that 
jet rings were commonly worn (see Grifford’s edit, of Ben Jonson, 
vol. i. p. 53). 

2028. NOTE ON BOBIN HOOD. 

For a short account of Robin Hood, see Charlton’s History of 
Whitby, York (1779, pp. 146, 147). See also a short account of 
Robin Hood by Young (History of Whitby, vol. ii. p. 647),- who 
says, “ He is said to have died in 1247.” In 1565, ‘Ho believe a 
tale of Robin Hood ” was an expression for believing an absur- 
dity (see Wrighfs Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 190 ; Harleian 
Miscellany, vi. 163). The “followers of Robert Hood, in the 
reign of Richard I., committed great outrages on the borders of 
England and Scotland” (Blachstone's Gornnientaries, 8vo, 1809, 
vol. iv. p. 246 ; he quotes 3 Inst. 197). 

2029. ACCOUNT OF AN ENGLISH MONASTIC LIBBAHY IN THE 

See also TWELFTH CENTUHY. 

A UTS. 

749, 1353, Young, in Appendix Ho. 3 to his History of Whitby, 8vo, 

1836 ! ' Whitby, 1817, vol. ii. pp. 918-920, has printed the Catalogue of 

the Library of the Whitby Monastery, “about a.d. 1180.” Of 
this catalogue Young has given (vol, i. pp. 404, 405) a shoi*t 
analysis. It consisted of eighty-seven volumes, of which sixty 
were theological and twenty-seven grammatical or classical. In 
the theological departments “ most of the authors belong to the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. . . . There are. 
scarcely any of the early Fathers, Greek or Latin, except Origen ; 
nor do we find any part of the voluminous writings of Augustine, 
Jerome, or CyriL ... In the classical department we have the 
pleasure of observing the names of Homer, Plato, Cicero, Juvenal, 
Persius, Statius, and Boetius. . . . Virgil, though not named, 
appears to have had a place in the library, as there is one volume 
called ‘ The Bucolics.’ ” 

2030. SUNDAY FAIES AND MAKKETS IN ENGLAND, 

“ Nothing can be a clearer proof of the impiety of our monks than 
the existence of Sunday fairs and markets held by their authority, 
and under their very eye for several ages. It appears from the charter 
of Henry VI., granted in 1445, ‘ that the abbot and convent had 
been used from time immemorial to hold a market at Whitby every 
Lord’s day throughout the year,’ and though the market was by 
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that charter transferred to Saturday ; and an act of parliament 
was passed three years after to enforce a similar improvement 
over all the kingdom, still the act allowed the sale of ‘ necessary 
victual ’ on the Lord’s day, and suffered the Sunday markets to 
continue in harvest ; so that this reformation was very partial. 
Statutes at large, i. pp. 618, 619 ; Charlton, p. 271. Charlton, 
not aware that the Sahhatum in old records means Saturday^ 
has mistranslated Henry’s charter representing him as continuing 
the weekly market on the Lord’s day with a view to sanctify it ; 
whereas the charter states that the king, willing to sanctify the 
Lord’s day, allowed the market to be thenceforth held on Satur- 
day, ... As the markets at Whitby were under the control of 
the abbot and convent, their sanctioning so shocking a violation 
of God’s sacred day demonstrates too forcibly a lamentable want 
of true religion. It was not so in the days of St. Hilda and 
St. Cuthbert, when even the queen of Northumberland was not 
permitted to mount her chariot or perform a journey on the 
Lord’s day. (Bed. Vita S. Cudb. c. 27.) Nor did such a contempt 
of divine institutions appear even in the close of the Saxon 
period (Wilk. Concil. i. pp. 203, 207, 220, 273); but after the 
Conquest this impiety grew apace, till in spite of some laudable 
attempts to stop its progress (Ibid. pp. 508, 510, 511, 624, 707 ; 
iii. pp. 42, 43) it overspread the whole land like a deluge. 
Heylin, in his History of the Eeformation (p. 38), speaks of the 
strict observance of the Lord’s day as an innovation^ but it was 
only a return to the piety of former times ; though it must be 
owned that the profanation of the Christian sabbath had long 
been sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority. The synod of Exeter, 
in 1287, permitted the sale of victuals on Sunday after mass. 
Wilk. Concil. ii. p. 145. In a mandate of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury on this subject, issued in 1359, it is stated as a mournful 
fact, that while the Lord’s day was violated by markets and fairs, 
it was also profaned by feasting, drunkenness, debauchery, meet- 
ings of clubs, quarrels, fightings, and even murders. In some 
places the whole population flocked to these impious fairs, and 
the churches were totally deserted. Wilk. Concil. iii. p. 43” 
{Young's Histo'i'y of Whitby^ 8vo, Whitby, 1817, vol. i. pp. 411, 
412). 

In 1783, Adam Clarke was appointed to preach at the Norfolk 
Circuit.” He says that in Norfolk, Except among a very few 
religious people, the Sabbath day was universally disregarded. 
Buying and selling were considered neither unseemly nor sinful ; 
and on that day the sports of the field, particularly fowling, were 
general. Multitudes even of those called religious people bought 
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and sold \?ithout any remorse. To find a man saved from this 
sin was a very rare thing indeed ’’ {Lif& of Adam Clarke^ edited 
by Rev, J. B. B. Clarke, Loud. 1833, 8vo, vol. i. p. 208). In 1554, 
on 29th of June, “was a fayre at Westminster Abbay ” {MachyrCs 
Diai'y^ p. 66, Camden Soc.) On a Sunday, in 1688, the judges 
were “introduced to the king by the Lord Chancellor” {The 
Ellis Gorrespondenoe^ 8vo, 1829, vol. ii. p. 55). In 1800, Bishop 
Watson (Life of Himself^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1818, vol. ii. p. 113) 
mentions “ an evil which has increased very much, if it has not 
entirely sprung up in many places within the last thirty years, the 
travelling of waggons and stage-coaches on Sundays.” In 1592, 
Pickering was knighted, made a privy councillor, and entrusted 
with the great seal on Sunday (^Campbeirs Lives of the GhanceU 
lors^ vol. ii, p. 188). 

2031. SUNDAY FAIRS IN ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND 

NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 

Young {History of Whithy,, vol. ii. p. 882) says, “ As supersti- 
tion is the handmaid of impiety, it is not surprising to find that 
a Sunday fair was held here for many ages; this disgraceful 
nuisance is now happily removed.” At p. 884, Young, speaking 
of the neighbourhood of Whitby, says, “ Forty years ago almost 
every village and hamlet had its Sunday fair ; but this impious 
practice is now abolished, except in the villages of Kinningrave, 
Saltburn, Eedcar, and Lackenby.” 

Charlton {History of WTtiihy^ 4to, York, 1779, p. 272) says, 
“Yet these petty markets and fairs still continued to be held on 
Sundays in many adjacent villages ; nor is that custom as yet 
entirely abolished among us, to the shanofe of our country be it 
spoken.” 

2032. NUNNERIES IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY DEDICATED TO 

THE VIRGIN MART. 

“ The six nunneries in the district” (i.e. of Whitby) “ were all 
founded in the twelfth century, all dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and all conducted on a small scale, each being intended for the 
reception of about twelve nuns and a prioress;” {Young^s History 
of Whitby 8vo, Whitby, 1817, vol. i. p. 434). 

2033. WHITBY GAINING^ FROOkt THE SEA. 

“ Hence it would appear that the town [of Whitby] has been 
gradually gaining from the sea ; and that a large proportion of it 
has been literally built on the sand ” ( Yovung^s History of Whitby^ 
8vo, Whitby, 1817, vol. ii. p. 484). 
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In the red book of the abbey of St. Werburgh, in the manor 
of Ince, in Cheshire, “ is a petition from the abbot to Hubert, 
who was archbishop of Canterbury from 1193 to 1207, stating- 
that ^ in Wryall, and in their manor of Ynes they had lost by the 
inundation of the sea thirty carucates of land, and were daily 
losing- more’” {OrmerocVs History of Chesltire, 1819, voL ii. 
p. 12). But Ormerod says of the valley between the Mersey and 
the Dee, “ that the waters before the retiring of the sea from the 
western coast of Britain occupied the line of these vales will be 
doubted by no one who has looked down on the general level of 
the country,” &c, (vol. ii. p. 187). 

2034. INSTANCES OF LONGEVITY IN WHITBY. 

For instances of longevity in the town of Whitby, see Young’s 
History of Whitby, 8VO5 1817, vol. ii. pp. 523, 524. 

In 1588, Sir Thomas Hawkins died, aged 101 (see Note in Ben 
Jonson^s Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, vol. ix. p. 362). Wesley died in 
1791, aged eighty-seven {Sowthefs Wesley^ ii. 545). Longevity 
is remarkable in the Asturias {Townsend's Journey through 
Spain, vol. ii. p. 15). 

2035. CUSTOM HOUSE AT WHITBY SINCE THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 

“Whitby has had a custom-house ever since the reign of 
Charles II.” {Young's History of Whitby, Svo, 1817, vol. ii. 
p. 569). 

M'^Culloch says {Commercial Dictionary, Svo, 1849, p. 473), 

“ Custom duties seem to have existed in England before the 
Conquest ; but the king’s claim to them was hrst established by 
stat. 3 Edw. I.” 

2036. CHOCOLATE AND CHOCOLATE-HOUSES IN THE REIGN OP 
CHARLES II. 

I do not remember any mention of chocolate in the plays of Sop also 
Wycherley; but in Congreve’s Love for Love (act i. scene 1, 
p. 204 a) we have “ a chocolate-house lampoon,” and in scene 6, 
p. 206 A, “ if we don’t make haste the chairmen will be abroad, 
and block up in the chocolate-houses.” And in the same play 
(act iii. scene 3) Tattle says, “ I can summon the maids at the 
chocolate-houses, who shall make oath,” &c. In Congreve’s Way 
of the World, one of the characters is “ Betty, waiting inaid at a 
chocolate-house,” and the scene of act i. is laid “ at a chocolate- 
house,” and in act i. scene 7, p. 263 a, we have, “ You must 
bring two dishes of chocolate and a glass of cinnamon--wateT." 
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That exquisite dandy. Lord Foppington, describing his mode of 
life {The Relapse^ act ii. scene 1, p. 309 b), says that before 
dinner, “ if it be nasty weather, I take a turn in the chocolate- 
house, where as you walk, madam, you have the prettiest pros- 
pect in the world ; you have looking-glasses all round you.” In 
the winter of 1683-84, the Thames was frozen over and chocolate 
sold on it (see Mr, Rimbaulfs Collection of Old Ballads on the 
Great Frosty Percy Soc. vol. ix. p. 7). Madame de Pompadour, 
mistress of Louis XV., used to take chocolate to excite her sexual 
feelings (see Memoires de Madame dw Hausset^ Paris, 8vo, 1824, 
p. 92). In 1718, ^‘chocolate home-made without vanillies” 
{Xichols, Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century^ vol. i, p. 356). 

2037. THE USE OF PEWS IN CHURCHES IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

also “ From a plan of the interior of the church of Haitlepool, 
Art. 2018. preserved in the Corporation records, dated May 1, 1600, the 
number of ‘ pues or stalls ’ are thirty-three, including the stalls 
of the ^ vicarr and dark,’ and the ^ stall or pue for the maior and 
brethren.’ The men and women were not accustomed to sit pro- 
miscuously, as at present, but were placed in separate stalls ” 
{Sharp's History of Hartlepool^ Durham, 1816, 8vo, p. 98). 

And see in the note the original orders, agreed upon between 
the mayor and chief burgesses and the vicar, by which it was 
arranged that the chief burgesses, and the chief burgesses’ wives, 
should have “ pues ” separating them from the ordinary burgesses. 

The Parochial Chapel of Wilton,” in Cheshire, was probably 
erected about 1560, “which occurs on the pews amongst some 
ancient carvings” (Ormerod's History of Cheshire^ 1819, vol. iii. 
p. 90). This seems to put an end to the idea that we owe pews 
to the Puritans. Stow mentions pews in a London church, in or 
before 1524 {Survey of London^ edit. Thoms, 8vo, 1842, p. 55). 
A century ago Dr. Shebbeare writes of the English, “Every 
family having in their churches a snug pew, a kind of closet, 
where they ail sit and sleep or employ themselves in anything 
but their duty to the Highest” {Angelonis Letters on the Eng- 
lish Nation^ 8vo, 1755, vol. i. p. 51). 

2038. THE ORIGIN OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

For a slight view of the origin of Gothic architecture “ taken 
from observations by my friend George Saunders, Esq., Archseo- 
logia, vol. xvii.” see Sharp’s History of Haiflepool, 8vo, Dm^ham, 

1816, pp. 101, 102, 
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Cook {Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol. iii. p. 292), speaking of tlie 
miserable huts in Easter Island, says that the inhabitants con- 
struct them by setting sticks in the ground, and tying them at 
the top, forming thereby a kind of Gothic arch.” 

2039. ACCOUNTS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF HARTLEPOOL. 

Sir Cuthbert Sharp {History of Hartlepool^ 8vo, Durham, 1816, 
p. 151), speaking of the “manners and customs of Hartlepool,” 
says, “ The first time a child visits a neighbour or relation, it is 
regularly presented with three things, salt^ bread, and an egg ; 
this practice, however (not noticed by Bourne or Brand), is 
widely extended over the north of England.” Sharp adds 
(p. 152), “ A custom prevails on the Monday immediately follow- 
ing Easter Sunday for the men to take off the women’s shoes or 
buckles, and on the Tuesday, for the women to retaliate in like 
manner ; these petty thefts are only to be redeemed by presents. 
The trifling sums obtained by this mutual and frequently pro- 
voked warfare are generally expended in a ^ merry making’ 
towards the end of the week.” This latter custom existed at 
Whitby from time immemorial, and though now prohibited is 
not completely abolished {Yoang's History of Whitby^ vol. ii. 

p. 882). 


2040. COACHES FIRST INTRODUCED INTO WHITBY. 

“ Whitby had not the accommodation of coaches till the year Sjo also 
1788, when a diligence commenced running twice a week to 
York. This was succeeded in 1795 by a mail coach^ which runs 
thrice a week,” &c. {Young^s History of Whitby^ Svo, Whitby, 

1817, vol. ii. p. 579). 

Jorevin de Rochefort, whose Travels were printed in 1672, says, 

“ I left London in the common Oxford waggon, which passes 
through Acton, Saihal, where the woods reach to Helenden, Ux- 
bridge” {AntiquaHan Repertory^ iv. 576). He adds (p. 621), 

“ Coaches set out every day from London for Harwich, and from 
Harwich for London. . . . The packet boat for Holland com- 
monly sails every Monday from Harwich, if the weather is not so 
" stormy as to render the passage dangerous.” 

2041. THE QUAKERS FIRST ESTABLISHED AT WHITBY. 

“ The Society of Friends^ commonly called Quakers^ is of long 
standing in Whitby, having commenced in 1654, under the 
ministry of the celebrated George Fox, the father of the body ” 
{Young's History of Whitby^ vol. ii. p. 618). 
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2042* STATE OE MANNERS IN TTHITBY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

“ On the state of manners in Whitby about a century ago, the 
following extracts from the papers of Mr. William Chapman, so 
often quoted, furnish some interesting information. . , . Tea was 
very little used in these times, most of the old men being much 
against it ; but after the decease of the old people it soon came 
into general use. The time of dining was a quarter past twelve, 
and that of visiting at two in* the afternoon, when the women 
always took their needlework with them and returned home 
between five and six”. {Young" s History of Whitby^ vol. ii. 
pp. 634, 635). 

A century ago tea was common in London. Dr. Shebbeare 
says, “ Even the common maid-servants must have their tea twice 
a day in all the parade of quality ; they make it their bargain at 
first : this very article amounts to as much as the wages of ser- 
vants in Italy” {Letters on the English Nation^ by B. Angeloni^ 
8vo, 175 O 5 vol. ii. p. 38). Tea was first introduced into Scotland 
by Mary of Modena, who with her husband James, duke of York, 
arrived at Edinburgh in 1680 {Chambers's Traditions of Edin- 
burgh^ 8vo, 1847, p. 320). In 1746, Wesley {Journal^ 8vo, 1851, 
p. 234) wished that the poorer people of our society could be 
persuaded to leave off drinking of tea.” See also p. 595, w’here 
we find that in 1767 the poor drank it. Even Cullen (Tlbr/js, 
vol. ii. p. 394) is so prejudiced as to say that the drinking tea 
and coffee is always hurtful to the dyspeptic ” 

In 1788, Hannah More writes to her sister from London, “ we 
dine at six,” but in Paris people dine at two ” {Roberts's Memoirs 
of Mrs, Hannah More^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1834, vol. ii. p. 114). 

2043. CHRISTIANITY IN THE EOURTH CENTURY. 

“ Some writers have expressed surprise that when Christianity 
was professed by Constantine no greater improvement should 
have taken place in the population of the empire. The answer 
is ready ; it was professed in name only ; but existed not, in 
reality, nor were the principles of morality founded on pure 
religious faith known in the community” {History of Civilisa- 
tion^ by William Alexander Mackinnon^ Lond. 1846, 8vo, vol. i. 
p. 77). 

Dr. Arnold writes, in 1827, ‘^of the pretended conversions of 
the kingdoms of the world to the kingdom of Christ in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, which I look upon as one of the greatest 
tours d'adresse that Satan ever played, except his invention of 
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popery. I mean that by inducing kings and nations to conform 
nominally to Christianity, and thus to get into their hands the 
direction of Christian society, he has in a great measure suc- 
ceeded in keeping out the peculiar principles of that society from 
any extended sphere of operation, and in insuring the ascen- 
dency of his own ” {Stanley's Life of Arnold^ 6th edit, Svo, 1845, 
vol. i. pp. 52, 53). 

2044. OJ3SEEVATION ON THIERET, WHO IS S^ID TO BE INDEBTED 

TO MILTON. 

— “ Milton, in his ‘ History of Britain continued to the Norman 
Conquest ’ (which, we may remark, has furnished in its details 
and references to authorities much of the knowledge displayed as 
original by M. Thierry, in the early part of his work on the con- 
quest of England)” {Machmnon's History of Civilisation^ Svo, 
1846, vol. i. p. 85). 

Mr. Keightley says that Milton had not much knowledge either 
of classical mythology or of the romances of chivalry {Keightley's 
Tales and Pojpular Fictions, Lend. 1834, pp. 22-25). 

2045. NOTE ON MOEALSj ETC., OF ZOEOASTEE. 

“ According to the Persian legislator Zoroaster, to plant a tree, 
to cultivate a field, to have a family, are the great duties of man. 
This philosopher, like all who have either preceded him or fol- 
lowed him, unenlightened by Christianity, has omitted the social 
duties of man towards his fellow-creature ” {Machinnon's His- 
tory of Civilisation, Lond. 1846, 8vo, vol. ii. p. 215). 

1. It is astonishing — or rather it is not astonishing — to find 
Pye Smith reviving the obsolete charges of Sir William Jones 
against Du Perron, and affecting to throw doubt on the genuine- 
ness of the Zendavesta, because it interferes with his own pre- 
conceived notions. The reader who is acquainted with this 
subject will be amused by turning to vol. ii. p. 487 of Dr. Pye 
Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1829. 
2, In 1800, Southey truly writes, “Anquetil du Perron was 
certainly a far more useful and meritorious orientalist than Sir 
William Jones, who disgraced himself by enviously abusing him ” 
{Life and Correspondence of JR. Sonthey, by the Rev. C. C. 
Southey, 8vo, 1849, 1850, vol. ii. p. 96). Montesquieu {Esprit 
des Lois, livre xxiv. ch. xix. (Euvres, 8vo, 1835, p. 412) has well 
observed that the truth or falsity of a religion has nothing to do 
with the goodness or badness of its effects. There is no doubt of 
the genuineness of the Zendavesta {Prichard's Physical History 
VOL. II. z 
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of Manhind^ vol. iv. pp. 18, 19, 3rd edit. 8vo, 1844), though 
Erskine {Transactions of Bombay Society^ vol. ii. p. 302) thinks 
it is not ty Zoroaster. 

2046. chahacter and tendency oe ceusades. 

The fierce and igTiorant masses that poured from the west 
into the east, led by superstition and desire of conquest, must in 
the various crusades have caused much misery to friends and foes ; 
but the crusaders themselves suffered probably equal if not greater 
hardships and privations than those whom they attacked ” {Mac- 
hinnorCs Histoj^ of Civilisation^ 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. p. 249). 

Lord Brougham observes that they polished European manners 
{Brougham^s Political Philosophy^ Svo, 1849, i. 322), M. Servan 
says, ^^Le delire des croisades fut la principale et la premiere 
cause de I’affaiblissement du systeme feodal ” {Note in (Euvres 
de Montesquieu^ Paris, 1825, p. 470). Eanke ascril^es the cessa- 
tion of the crusades to the decline of the papal authority {Die 
Rbmischen Papste, Berlin, 1838, band i. pp. 38, 39). Sprengel 
{JSistoiTe de la MSdicine^ tome ii. pp. 367, 368) thinks that the 
crusades, by stimulating the imagination of Europe, increased 
superstition, 

2047. THE USB OF widows’ BANDS IN BNOLAND. 

The young and fashionable Berinthia, describing her feelings 
on the death of her husband ( VcmbmgKs Relapse^ act iii. scene 1, 
p. 313 b), says, “ Not that my present pangs were so very violent, 
but the after pains were intolerable. I was forced to wear a 
beastly widow’s band a twelvemonth for it.” 

2048. NOTE ON MOOEFIELDS. 

In Wycherley’s Grentleman Dancing Master (act i, scene 1. 
p, 37 a), Mrs. Hippolita and her maid Prue are bewailing the 
strictness with which they are secluded. Among their distresses 
Prue complains that they are not allowed “ to hear the organi 
and songs at the Gun in Moorfields.” In 1721, Moorfields is 
described as formerly being a very dissolute place, 

“ But now by dint of grace ^tis grown 
A pious quarter of the town ; 

And meetings for the people good 
Are held where bawdy houses stood.” 

{The Merry Travellers^ or a Trip from Moorfields to Bromley^ 
2nd edit. 8vo, 1724 [By Ned Ward?], part i. p. 4). 
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In the middle of the seventeenth century it was used for drying 
clothes (see The Grown Garland of Golden Rosea^ part ii. pp. 44- 
49, Works of the Percy Society, vol. xv.) Early in the seven- 
teenth century Moor-Ditch was in a shamefully dirty state (see 
Dehker's Knights Conjuring^ 1607, p. 43, Percy Society, vol. v. 
and Mr. Eimhault’s note at pp. 92, 93). Early in the seventeenth 
century it was a favourite walk in summer for the citizens (see 
Mr. Rimhault’s notes to Roivland's Four Knaves^ Percy Society, 
vol. ix. p. 119). In 1683, ninepins were played there (see Ballads 
on the Great Frosty p. 27, Percy Society, vol. ix.) In the reign of 
Mary, it was usual to bury Protestant heretics in Moorfields (see 
MachyrCs Diary ^ Percy Society, 1848, pp. 95, 346). 

2049. THE KNOWLEDGE OE WEITING IN ENGLAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTUKY. 

It is said in Wycherley’s Grentleman Dancing Master (act i* 
scene 1, p. 37 b) that Mrs. Hippolita, a merchant’s daughter, could 
not write. In act i. scene 2, p. 41 a, Mr. Paris, an English dandy 
who imitates French customs, says, « ’Tis as ill breeding now to 
speak good Englis as to write good Englis, good sense, or a good 
hand.” In Wycherley’s Country Wife (act v. scene 3, p. 96 b), 
Sparkish, a gentleman of fashion engaged to be married to Alithea, 
says that he had never seen his mistress’s handwriting. In Con- 
greve’s Old Bachelor (act i. scene 1, pp. 148, 149), Bellmour, a 
fashionable gentleman, says, “ I have a hawk’s eye at a woman’s 
hand. There is more elegancy in the false spelling of this super- 
scription than in all Cicero.” And this is said of a letter from 
Silvia, a fine London lady. In Congreve’s Way of the World 
(act iv. scene 15, p. 281 b), W^aitwell says, The rascal writes a 
sort of a large hand ; your Roman hand.” 

In 1833, the prisoners in Belgium were 2231 men and 550 
women. Of these, 1364 men and 326 women could neither read 
nor write. In France, in 1827, among the young men inscribed 
for the military service, there were out of every 100, 58 who 
could neither read nor write {Quetelet, Sur VEomme, Paris, 1835, 
tome ii, pp. 225, 226). 

2050. Lincoln’s inn fields in the SEVBNtEENTH centuby. 

In Wycherley’s Country Wife (act iv. scene 1, p. 86 b), Lucy 
says, Formerly women of Wit married fools for a great estate, a 
fine seat, or the like ; but rlow it is for a pretty seat only in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or the Pall Mall.” 

The Travels of Jorevin de Rochefort were published in 1672. 
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The observant foreigner says, ^^LTncoln Infields, the fields of 
Lincolne, which is a square larger than the Place Eoyale at Paris ; 
the houses that encompass it are all built in the same style ; the 
king has given them to the nobility for their residence; the 
middle is a field filled with flowers, and kept in as good order as 
if it were the parterre of some fine house ” {Antiquarian Reper- 
vol. iv, p. 567). 

2051. OPINIONS OF THE VULGAEITY OF THE CITY IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTUHT. 

In Wycherley’s Country Wife (act i. scene 1, near the end of 
p. 74 b) 5 “He’s as jealous of her as a Cheapside husband of a 
Covent Garden wife.” And in act iv. scene 3, p. 92 a, “ Thou art 
as shy of my kindness as a Lombard Street alderman of a courtier’s 
civility at Locket’s.” In Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act ii. scene 1, 
p. 110 b), Eliza says, “Like a Holbom lady, who could not get in 
to the last ball, or was out of countenance in the drawing-room 
the last Sunday of her appearance there.” In Congreve’s Way of 
the World (act iii. scene 5, p. 270 b). Foible, Lady Wishfort’s 
maid, ridicules the impatience of “ a new sheriff’s wife for the 
return of her husband after knighthood.” In the Poetaster, in 
1601, Crispinus says of his mistress, 

“ I would have her fair and witty, 

Savouring more of court than city ” 

{Ben JonsorCs TFbrfe, 8vo, 1816, vol. ii. p. 427). And in the 
same play (p. 465) the “strait-bodied city attire” is contrasted 
with “ the finest loose sacks the ladies use to be put in.” And 
again, when Chloe receives instructions how to behave at court, 
she is cautioned against “ your city mannerly word forsooth ; use 
it not too often in any case ; but plain Ay^ madam, and Ab, 
madam ; nor never say your lordship^ nor your honour ; but you 
and you^ my lord^ and my lady^^ (p. 467). In the fine play, 
^^The Devil is an Ass,” which was acted in 1616, a rich gold- 
smith, which was then synonymous with banker, is represented as 
struggling to force himself into society by a lavish expenditure ; 
and in one part the difference between tradesmen and gentlemen 
is strongly contrasted, “ For since the gentry scorn the city so 
much,” &c. {Jonson^s Worhs^ vol. v. p. 77). 

There were “ city words,” see Aht. 2129. 

In 1609, Ben Jonson mentions the “city wives,” as opposed to 
the “Whitefriars nation” {Wovks^ Svo, 1816, iii. 275, 342; see 
also iv. 493). In 1616, he sneers at the “Finsbury battles” 
(vol. v. p. 79). In 1625, he writes, “ a notable tough rascal, this 
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old Penniboy, right city bred” (vol. v, p. 261); and in 1629, 

“ Your shop citizens, they are rude animals ! And let them get 
but ten miles out of town, they out-swagger all the wapentake ” 

(v. 400), In 1607, Middleton {Worhs^ 1840, 8vo, vol. i. p. 490) 
ridicules the excursions they and their wives made during the 
Whitsun holidays, “ some upon pillions, some upon side-saddles.” 

In a flat cap like a shopkeeper ” {Lekher^s Knights Conjuring^ 

1607, p. 20, Percy Soc. vol. v.) These flat caps were also called 
“ statute caps,” because the 13th of Elizabeth ordered them to be 
worn by all men below the rank of gentlemen who had twenty 
marks a year in land (see pp. 127, 128, of Mr, RimhauWs Notes 
to Rowland's Four Knaves^ Percy Soc. vol. ix.) 

2052. THE EIRST ALUM-WORKS IN ENGLAND. 

According to Charlton {History of Whitby^ York, 1779, 4to, aeealso 
p. 305), the first alum-works in England were at Gisborough, Art. 1965 
in the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, the secret of making 
alum having been brought over from Eome by Sir Thomas Cha- 
loner, who obtained it by bribing the pope’s agents. The pope, 
hearing of the fraud, poured forth a most indecent curse against 
Chaloner, which is printed in Charlton’s History of W'hitby, 
pp. 306, 307, and in Young’s History of Whitby, vol. ii. pp. 809, 

810. Young confesses, however (p. 808), that he can find no 
evidence for the assertion” that the pope issued this curse 
against Chaloner. In a.d, 1600, a second alum manufactory was 
erected in the neighbourhood of Gisborough {Gharlton^ p. 307). 

Others followed, and an immense stimulus was given to the trade 
of Whitby. 

Charlton says {History of Whitby^ 4to, York, 1779, p. 359), 

Our staple commodity is alum, an article wherewith we furnish 
the gxeatest part of Eui'ope, and which is at present made in no 
part of Britain except in the neighbourhood of Whitby.” Ac- 
cording to Young {History of Whitby^ vol. ii. p. 810) it was 
“about 1595, or soon after,” that the first English alum-work 
was commenced. But Young has brought forward some evidence 
which, to use his own words, “ induces a belief that the art of 
making alum was either ^practised by the Romans while they 
possessed Britain, or introduced clandestinely by the monks long 
before the usual date of its introduction.” See also vol. ii. 
pp. 759-762, where Young says that in the neighbourhood of 
Whitby there is an old work “ which we need not hesitate to 
pronounce an ancient alum-work.” It is called “ alum-garth,” 
and what is sufficiently remarkable, that name is given to it in 9 , 
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plan of the Egton estate drawn up in IGSG, although there were 
then no houses, nor any sort of accommodation to workmen, “ but 
only trees.” Young proceeds (p. 761) to say, “Against the 
notion of its being a Eoman work, it will be objected that the 
alumen of the Eomans appears to have been sulphate of iron or 
copperas, and that the art of making alum, properly so called, 
was first brought into Europe from the east by some Grenoese in 
the fifteenth century. To this I answer that though the Eomans 
confounded copperas with alum, yet their best alum was white^ and 
therefore could not be coppei*as. There is one kind of their alum 
which appears to ham been the very same with the modem alum : 

^ Concreti aluminis unum genus schiston appellant G-raeci, in ca- 
pillamenta qusedam canescentia dehiscens. Unde quidam trichi- 
tin potius appellavere. Hoc fit e lapide ex quo et chalcitin 
vocant; ut sit sudor quidam ejus lapidis in spuma coagulatus 
est,’ &c. Plinii Hist. Natur. lib. xxxv. c. 15. It is well known 
that at our alum-works copperas is produced instead of alum 
when care is not taken to separate the iron ; we need not, then, 
wonder that the Eomans confounded them. Perhaps the art of 
making alum was banished to the eastern empire on the irrup- 
tion of the Goths, with other ingenious arts ; and returned with 
them from thence on the revival of learning in the west.” 

For a description of the present mode of making alum, see 
Young’s History of Whitby, vol. ii. pp. 811-814. 

In the reign of Edward VI. instructions were given to “ attayn 
to some knowledge of the allam mynes” in Ireland ; and in 1551, 
some Flemings, several alum miners, came to Ireland at the invi- 
tation of the English government (see WrigMs Elizabeth^ 8vo, 
1838, vol. i. p. 10). In a pamphlet called “The Execution of 
Justice,” printed at London in 1583, the author, speaking of 
Elizabeth’s determined spirit, says, “wherein she followed the 
example of her grandfather King Henry VII. for a matter of 
allum, wherein the king used very great severity against the 
pope” {Harleian Miscellany^ iL 149). 

2053. THE USE OF MITTENS. 

In Congreve’s Way of the World (act iii. scene 5, p. 270 b). 
Foible says, “I hope to see him lodge in Ludgate first, and angle 
into Black&iars for brass farthings with an old mitten.” 

2054. POWDER USED IN ENGLAND FOR DRESS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Seftal0o Congreve’s W'ay of the World (act iii. scene 10, p. 272 a), 
Abt, fashionable Mrs. Millamant says to her Abigail, “ Is not all the 
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powder out of my hair?” In Yanbrugli’s Relapse (act i. scene 2, 
p, 304 B), Tom Fashion says of his conceited brother. Lord Fop- 
pington, “ He’s such a dog, he would not give his powder-puff to 
redeem my soul.” And Lord Foppington himself says (act iii. 
scene 1, p. 314 b), am reduced to that extremity in my cash, 
I have been forced to retrench in that one article of sweet powder, 
till I have brought it down to five guineas a month.” Rich 
complains that women wore powder in church (see his Honestie 
of this Age, 1614, p. 26, Percy Soc. vol. xi.) The final blow was 
given to powder in England in 1793, “ when it was discarded by 
her majesty Queen Charlotte and the princesses” {PlancMs 
British Costumes, 1846, p. 324). We learn from a letter written 
by Hannah More to her sister in January 1782, that yellow powder 
— turmeric — had just been introduced {Roberts, Memoirs of Mrs, 
Hannah More, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1834, vol. i. p. 222, and my 
Eighteenth Gentui^, no. 2). Captain Jesse says that the reason 
powder became unfashionable was an engagement entered into by 
the Duke of Bedford and his friends, who undertook to forfeit a 
sum of money if they were seen with their hair tied or powdered. 
This engagement was entered into in 1795, with the view of 
spiting Pitt, who had laid a tax on hair powder. It, however, 
still continued to be used in the army ; and Brummell pretended 
that he threw up his commission in disgust at being compelled to 
wear what was unfashionable {Jesses Life of Brummell, Svo, 
1844, vol. i. pp. 47-49).* 

2055 , CUSTOM OF WKITINO LETTEES IN ENOLANI) IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTUEY. 

In Congreve’s Way of the World (act iii. scene 15, p. 247 a). 
Sir Wilful Witwoud, a country gentleman, on coming to London, 
is greatly surprised to find his brother so much changed by 
London fashions. He says to him, ^*^1 conjectured you were a 
fop since you began to change the style of your letters, and 
write on a scrap of paper gilt round the edges, no bigger than a 
subpoena, I might expect this when you left off Honoured 
brother,’ and ^ hoping you are in good health,’ and so forth, to 
begin with a ^Rat me knight, I’m so sick of a last night’s 
debauch,”’ &c. Some of the common forms of letter-writing 
early in the seventeenth century are given by Ben Jonson (see 
his Discourses in Worhs, Svo, 1816, vol. ix. pp. 228, 229). 

2056 . THE ANCIENT BEITONS BUENT THEIE DEAD. 

For proofs that the ancient Britons generally burnt their dead 
before burying them, see Young’s History of Whitby, Svo, 


Sec also 
Abt. 19J 
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Whitby, 1817, vol. ii. pp. 658-663. Speaking of the tumuli 
which have been found in the moors near Whitby, he says 
(pp. 658, 659), “ Numbers of these tumuli have been opened, and 
have been found in almost every instance to contain the relics of 
the dead. On such examinations another singular fact has been 
established, that where the custom of erecting hones the [York- 
shire name for these tumuli] prevailed, the dead bodies were not 
usually buried entire as in the present day, but were first burnt 
to ashes, and then these ashes being put into an urn were de- 
posited in, or rather they were laid on the ground, and the hone 
was laid over them. Each hone generally contains one or more of 
such urns, which the country people call pankins^ from their 
resemblance to earthen vessels so named. ... To which of these 
pagan nations or tribes, who successively possessed this district, 
the formation of these hones is to be attributed, may admit of 
a doubt. They cannot be assigned to the Eomans, for we do not 
find them most numerous near the Eoman camps in our district, 
but rather near the entrenchments of some ruder people; and 
they are known to abound in those parts of the British isles 
where the Eomans had no permanent station, and even in 
countries which they never penetrated. Besides, it does not 
appear that this was the Eoman mode of sepulture ; for, though 
they practised cremation, and used sepulchral urns, the erection 
of tumuli over their dead was by no means general (see Chalmers’s 
Caledonia, i, pp. 84, 85, note). Neither can these ancient monu- 
ments be appropriated to the Saxons or the Danes, for they are 
found in parts of Britain which were never subject to either. . . . 
Yet it is not improbable, or rather it is certain, that some of the 
tumuli were raised by the Saxons or by the Danes.” Young, 
mentioning the discovery of some tumuli about a.b. 1813, remarks 
(p. 662), “ The facts here stated on the testimony of Mr. Wm. 
Tyson, tenant on the farm, and other competent witnesses, are 
sufiScient to overthrow the opinion adopted by some, and among 
others, by Chalmers, on the authority of Douglas’s Nenia (Cale- 
donia, i. p. 85, notes), ^ that the Danes had desisted from burning 
their dead before their expeditions into Britain.’ That this idea 
is erroneous is clear not only from the Harewood Dale tumulus, 
but from a passage in Alfred’s Orosius (pp. 26, 27, 28), relating 
to the customs of a people on the shores of the Baltic.” The 
passage is quoted by Young (p. 662), but does not bear out his 
positive assertion ; it merely establishes the fact that on the 
shores of the Baltic cremation was generaL 
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2059. OBSERYATIONS ON CANNIBALISM. 

The New Zealanders are cannibals (see Cook's Voyages^ Svo, 
I82I5 voL i. pp. 3785 379, 381, and vol. iii. pp. 246, 247, 248, 
249) 5 and this does not arise from a deficiency of food (p. 250) ; 
see also iv. 227, 235 ; and v. 236). They say that they only eat 
their enemies (v. 215). Cannibalism seems to be part of their 
religion, for they think that if a man is eaten by the enemy his 
soul goes to “ a perpetual fire,” but ascends to the gods if his body 
is rescued (vol. v. pp. 215, 216). 

The Feejees are cannibals, and a very ingenious people (v. 428, 
429). 

See in Cook’s Voyages (8vo, 1821, vol. vi. pp. 41, 42, 156, 
157) some reasons, though not convincing ones, for thinking that 
the Otaheitans were formerly cannibals. The inhabitants of 
Tanna, one of the New Hebrides, are cannibals, and avow it, 
although they have plenty of food (Gook^ iv. 55, 56). Cook (vi. 
198), speaking of Oneehow, one of the Sandwich Islands, says it is 
“ certain that the horrid banquet of human flesh is as much re- 
lished here amid plenty as it is in New Zealand.” And at Otooi, 
another of the Sandwich Islands, it was openly avowed (pp. 193- 
195). But the natives of Owhyhee positively informed Captain 
King that they were not cannibals {Cook, vii. 65), and King 
thinks (vii. 122, 123) that none of the Sandwich Islanders are 
cannibals. 

It seems probable that the inhabitants of Nootka Sound are 
cannibals (see Cook's Voyages^ vi. 249, 283). “From the cha- 
racter and disposition of the native Africans, it may fairly be 
doubted whether throughout the whole of this great continent a 
negro cannibal has any existence ” {Tuckey's Expedition to the 
Zaire, 1818, 4to, p. 351). During the French Eevolution, the 
people were cannibal from revenge (see Alison's Histoo'y of 
Europe, vol. i. p. 582 ; vol. ii, pp. 164, 222 ; vol. iii. p. 311). 

At Mangea, which is about 10° SW. of the Society Islands, the 
inhabitants are not cannibals (^Cook's Voyages, v. 224) ; nor are 
the natives of Valeeso, about 3° N. of Mangea (vol. v. p. 261). 
See Earle’s New Zealand (8vo, 1832, pp. 13, 14, 33, 47, 72, 115, 
117, 149, 184, 197), and for an account of one of their cannibal 
feasts, preparations for which he saw, see pp. 112-120. A chro- 
nicler who wrote in the fifteenth century says, that in England, 
from A.n. 1315 to 1317, there was a great dearth, “ and the poure 
people stal children and eten them” {A Chronicle of London 
from 1089 to 1483, Lond, 4to, 1827, pp. 45, 46). The inhabi- 
tants of New Guinea are cannibals without being cruel {Prichard! s 
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Physical History of Mankind^ vol. v, p. 225). Mr. Eyre says 
tliat among the aborigines of Australia “Cannibab'sm is not 
common, though there is reason to believe that it is occasionally 
practised by some tribes, but under what circumstances it is diffi- 
cult to say. Native sorcerers are said to acquire their magic 
influence by eating human flesh, but this is only done once in a 
lifetime” {Eyre^s Expedition of Discovei'y into Central Australia^ 
Lond. 8vo, 1845, vol. ii. p. 255). Cannibalism was formerly prac- 
tised in nearly all the South Sea Islands (see Ellis's Polynesian 
Researches^ 8vo, 1831, vol. i. pp. 357-361). 

2060. WAT OF MAKING WINE IN MADEIRA, 

The method is very simple. See it described in Cook’s Voyages, 
Lond. 8vo, 1821, vol. i. pp. 11, 12. 

2061. THE NATRTJM OR NITRUM OF THE ANCIENTS FOUND ON 
THE TOP OF TENERIFFE. 

We had received from Dr. Heberden, among other favours, 
some salt which he collected on the top of the mountain ” (i.e. the 
peak of Teneriffe), where it is found in large quantities, and 
which he supposes to be true natrum or nitrum of the ancients ” 
(Cookes Voyages^ Lond. 8vo, 1821, vol. i. p* 18). 

2062. THE PURPURA FOUND OFF THE WESTERN COAST OF 
AFRICA. 

In about 23® W, long, and 10® N. lat., to the south of Cape 
Verde Islands, Cook met with two sorts of shell-fishes — the Helix 
janthina and violacea. Cook, or rather the narrator of his first 
voyage, says, “Every shell-fish contains about a teaspoonful of 
liquor, which it easily discharges upon being touched, and which 
is of the most beautiful red purple that can be conceived. It 
dyes linen cloth ; and it may perhaps be worth inquiry, as the 
shell is certainly found in the Mediterranean, whether it be or 
not the purpura of the ancients” {Cook's Voyages^ Lond. 8vo, 
1821, vol. i. p. 20). 

2063. THE NATIVE DOGS OF AMERICA DO NOT BARK. 

“ In Terra del Fuego we saw no quadrupeds except seals, sea- 
lions, and dogs ; of the dogs it is remarkable that they bark, 
while those that are originally bred in America do not ” (GooEs 
YoyageSy Lond. 8vo, 1821, vol. i. p. 64). 

Columbus, in his first voyage to America, saw at Cuba “ one of 
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+he same kind of dogs which he had met with on the smaller 
islands, which never bark ” {Irving's History of Columbus^ 8vo, 
1828, vol. i. p. 268). In the time of Montaigne, dogs used to 
lead the blind both in town and in the country (see Essais de 
Montaigne^ Paris, 1843, livre ii. ch. xii. p. 287). 

2064. NO PRIVY IN MADRID TILL 1760 . 

I am credibly informed that till the year 1760 there was no 
such thing as a privy in Madrid, the metropolis of Spain, though 
it is plentifully supplied with water” {Cook's Voyages^ Lond. 
8vo, 1821, vol. i. pp. 306, 307). 

At all events, in 1623 the nuisance was serious, but was 
gravely defended by the Spaniards as conducive to health (see 
Wynne's Relation^ in Autobiogrwphy of Sir Simon d'Ewes^ 8vo, 
1845, edit. Halliwell, vol. ii. p. 446). “Privyes” seem to have 
been common (see Halle's Historiall Expostulation^ 1565, p. 7, 
Percy Soc. vol. xi.) In 1683, Lord Essex was found dead ^‘in his 
closet on the close stool,” as his servant discovered by looking 
through the keyhole (see Burnet's Own Time, 8vo, 1823, ii. 
364). 

2065. DOOS ARE GOOD TO EAT. 

^^We had lately learned that dogs were esteemed by the 
Indians [i.e. by the Otaheitans] as a more delicate food than their 
pork ; and upon this occasion we determined to try the experi- 
ment. . . . The dog was taken out excellently baked ; and we all 
agreed that he made a very good dish. The dogs which are here 
bred to eat taste no animal food, but are kept wholly upon bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nuts, yams, and other vegetables of the like kind ” 
{Cook's Voyages, Lond. 8vo, 1821, vol. i. pp. 153, 154). 

And at vol. i. p. 196, “ We all agreed that a South Sea dog was 
little inferior to an English lamb.” Again, Cook, after being 
taken ill, says (vol. iii. p. 276), When I began to recover, a 
favourite dog, belonging to Mr. Forster, fell a sacrifice to my 
tender stomach ” (and see vol. vii. p. 109). The New Zealanders 
eat them (see Earles Residence in Hew Zealand, 8vo, 1832, 
p. 194). 

2067. THE KANGAROO FIRST DISCOVERED BY COOK IN 1770 ? 

Cook, in his first voyage, visited New South Wales in 1770. 
On that occasion he speaks ( Foyagres, 8vo, 1821, vol. ii. pp. 158, 
159) of the animals which had been so much the subject of our 
speculation;” and having given a minute accoimt of it, adds, 
^^This animal is called by the natives kangaroo'' He adds 
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(p. 159), “The next day our kangaroo was dressed for dinner, and 
proved most excellent meat.” But a second kangaroo was not so 
well flavoured (p, 167). Cook was only on the Eastern coast. He 
says (vol. ii. p. 171), “We met with the kangaroo almost every 
time we went into the woods.” The name of kangaroo is used by 
the natives of Hew Holland and of Van Diemen’s Land (Coofc, v. 
194). Lord Brougham says that the kangaroo was discovered in 
1770 by Sir Joseph Banks, when engaged in Cook’s expedition 
{Lives of Men of Letters and Science^ vol. ii. p. 356). 

2068. SNIPES ARE EXCEEDINOLY COMMON. 

“ Of snipes it is remarkable that they are found in more parts 
of the world than any other bird, being common almost all over 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America” {Cooh's Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, 
vol. ii. p, 320). 

2069. THE CUSTOM OP “ EUNNINO A MUCH.” 

For an account of this in the island of Java, see Cook’s Voyages 
(8 VO, 1821, vol. ii. pp. 327, 328). One of the officers, whose 
business it was to apprehend such people, told us that there was 
scarcely a week in which he or some of his brethren were not 
called upon to take one of them into custody.” There is a large 
reward for whoever takes one of these desperadoes alive. Those 
who are taken “ are always broken alive upon the wheel.” It is 
the result of insanity (see Lovfs Saraivah, Svo, 1848, p. 149). 

2070. OBSERVATIONS UPON SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH 
DREAMS. 

Among the inhabitants of Java, “ if any one is restless, and 
dreams for two or three nights successively, he concludes that 
Satan has taken that method of laying his commands upon him ” 
{CooTis Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol. i. p. 328, &c.) 

Anderson, who paid so much attention to the religion of the 
Otaheitans, says of them, “ They have an equal confidence in 
dreams, which they suppose to be communications either from 
their Grod, or from the spirits of their departed friends, enabling 
those favoured \vith them to foretell future events” {CooKs 
Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol. vi. p. 154). 

In CongTeve’s Love for Love (act iv. scene 21, p. 229 b), Valen- 
tine says to Jeremy, “ Dreams and Dutch almanacks are to be 
understood by contraries and in act v. scene 4, p. 231 B, Tattle 
says to Miss Prue, “ Your father will tell you that dreams come 
by contraries.” 
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Dr. Arnold was very much aflfected by the loss of his brother 
in 1820; and soon afterwards he writes to a friend, “ It is very 
extraordinary how often I dream he is alive, and always with the 
consciousness that he is alive after having been supposed dead ; 
and this sometimes has gone so far that I have in my dream 
questioned the reality of his being alive, and doubted whether it 
were not a dream, and have been convinced that it was not so 
strongly, that I could scarcely shake off the impression on waking ” 
{Stanley's Life of Arnold^ 5th edit. 8vo, 1845, vol. i. p. 68). 

Dr. Combe quotes from the Annals of Phrenology (no. 1, p. 37, 
Boston, 1833) a case mentioned by Dr. Caldwell, of a woman aged 
twenty-six, who “ had lost a large portion of her scalp, skull-bone, 
and dura mater, in a neglected attack of lues venerea. A cor- 
responding portion of her brain was consequently bare and subject 
to inspection. When she was in a dreamless sleep her brain was 
motionless^ and lay ivithin the cranium. When her sleep was 
imperfect and she was agitated by dreams her brain moved and 
protruded without the cranium, forming cerebral hernia." In 
vivid dreams the protrusion was greater, and when she was awake 
it was still more remarkable {Physiology applied to Healthy 
3rd edit. Edinb. 8vo, 1835, p. 288). 

Grent tells a singular story of a dream which he had, and which 
turned out to be true (see Life of Thomas Oent^ by Himself^ 8vo, 
1832, pp. 120-125). For an instance- of a prophetic dream, but 
not well attested, see Life of Dr. Jackson (p. cvi. prefixed to 
Jackson! 8 Formation^ Discipline^ and Economy of Armies^ 8vo, 
1845). Beattie {Elements of Moral Science^ Edinburgh, 1817, 
8vo, vol. i. pp. 90, 91), says, “It is found in fact, that those 
people are most apt to dream that are most addicted to intense 
thinking.” The people in every part of Madagascar believe that 
Grod foretells them in dreams what is to happen (see Drury's 
Madagascar, Lond. 8vo, 1743, pp. 173, 174). Dr. Herbert Mayo 
thinks “ that in sleep all persons always dream, but that all do 
not remember their dreams ” {Mayo, On the Truths contained 
in Popular Superstitions, 8vo, 1851, pp. 78, 79). He adds 
(p. 85), “ Sir Greorge Back told me, that in the privations he en- 
countered in Sir John Franklin’s first expedition, when, in fact, 
he was starving, he uniformly dreamed of plentiful repasts.” 
Coleridge relates that his father, the night before his sudden 
death, dreamed that death had appeared to him (see Coleridge's 
Biographia Liter aria, 8vo, 1847, vol. ii. p. 325). There are 
several cases on record in which the brain, in consequence of 
injury of the skull, has been seen motionless in dreamless sleep, 
but agitated during dreams (see Combe's Constitution of Man in 
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Relation to External Objects^ Edinb. Svo, 1847, p. 149). Nie- 
buhr, after the death of his first wife, wi’ites respecting her, “ I 
saw her a few days ago in a dream. She seemed as if returning 
to me after a long separation. I felt uncertain, as one so often 
does in dreams, whether she was still living on this earth, or 
only appeared on it for a transient visit ; she greeted me, as if 
after a long absence, asked hastily after the child, and took it in 
her arms” {Life and Letters of S. G. Niebuhr^ Lond. Svo, 1852, 
vol. ii. p. 103). According to the Persians, “it is only the dreams 
of women that go by contraries ” {Malcolm^ s Histoi'y of Persia^ 
Svo, 1829, vol. i. p. 29). See Herbert Mayo’s Philosophy of 
Living, 2nd edit. Svo, 1838, pp. 138-160, 166. 

2071. DEXJNKENNESS IN ENGLAND AT THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In Congreve’s Way of the World (act iv. scene 10, p. 279 b), 
Sir Wilful Witwoud, a country gentleman, having got tipsy at 
dinner, his aunt. Lady Wishfort, though not a particularly fine 
lady, rebukes him. 

2072. TIME OF DINING IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

It would appear that at the end of the seventeenth century it 
was considered fashionable to dine late. In Congreve’s Way of 
the World (act iii. scene 14, p. 273 b), Witwoud, a country 
gentleman, calls at his aunt’s house in London, and, to his great 
surprise, he is told that she is not yet up. “ Dressing 1 why it’s 
but morning here, I warrant, with you in London ; we should 
count it towards afternoon in our parts down in Shropshire. 
Why then belike my aunt han’t dined yet, ha?” In Wycher- 
ley’s Plain Dealer (act i, scene 1, p. 108 b), Manly says, “You 
may talk, young lawyer, but I shall no more mind you than a 
hungry judge a cause after the clock has struck one.” Lord 
Foppington gives a very minute account of his mode of spend- 
ing the day. He says at one o’clock he goes to the Park if 
it is fine, to the chocolate-house if it is wet ; and “ from thence 
I go to dinner at Locket’s ” (see VanhmgKs Relapse^ act. ii. 
scene 1, p. 309 b). It was considered puritanical to say grace. 
(see Rowland's Knave of HeaQiis^ 1613, p. 58, Percy Soc. vol. ix.) 
It would appear that Philip and Mary did not dine together (see 
Ambassades de Pfoailles^ Leyde, 1763, tome iv. p. 102). 

Yenner (Via Recta ad Vitam Longam^ 4to, 1650, p. 252) 
says, “ Our usual time for dinner, in all places, is about eleven 
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of the clock.” This the learned doctor thinks too late, and pro- 
poses that it should he made ten o’clock instead (pp. 253, 257). 

He says (p. 264), that more should he eaten at supper than at 
dinner; and he particularly cautions his readers (p. 269) against 
the “ taking of hroth or pottage in the beginning of the meals.” 

Dr. Muffett {HealtKs Improvement^ 4to, 1655, p. 291) says also 
that more should he eaten at supper than at dinner. He adds 
(p. 293), “The Illyrians sat hoult upright, as we do now, with a 
woman placed (after the New Hans fashion) between every man.” 

It was usual (see p. 295) for “ pheasant, partridge, and plover, to 
he last served,” and beef and mutton were eaten before fowl and 
fish (see p. 296). In 1610, the spoons used to be ornamented 
with amber, pearl, or silver gilt (see Works of Ben Jonson^ Svo, 

1816, vol. iv. p. 57). In 1602, “when dinner was ready, the 
cook used to knock on the dresser with his knife, as a signal for 
the servants to carry it into the hall ” {Middleton^ s Worses ^ Svo, 

1842, vol. i. p. 247). Early in the seventeenth century the 
“ Exchange hour ” for dining seems to have been twelve, and later 
than that of more fashionable people. In the city it was usual 
to sit two or three hours after dinner {Middleton^ ii. 292, 293). 

They used to retire to another room to take their dessert or 
banquet, as it was called (^Middleton^ iii. 252). By the end of 
the reign of James I. the dinner-hour was twelve (see Middleton^ 
iv. 221, 222). At the banquets, marchpane was an important 
dish. It was a compound of almonds and sugar pounded and 
baked together (Dyce’s Note in Middleton^ iii. 269, 270; v. 

42, 43). 

2072 (6fs). THE tJSE OF WAX-LIOHTS IN ENGLAND. 

In Congreve’s Way of the World (act iv. scene 1, p. 276 a). 

Foible says to her mistress. Lady Wishfort, “ Yes, madam, I have 
put wax-lights in the sconces, and placed the footmen in a row 
in the hall in their best liveries.” 

2073. STATE OF THE CLBBGY IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUKY. 

In Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing Master (act v. scene 1, See also 
pp. 66 a), Mrs. Caution says, “The parsons will marry any that 
come near them, and for a guinea or two care not what mischief 
they do*” And in Vanbrugh’s Eelapse (act iv. scene 1, p. 319 b), 
Fashion says, “ But I doubt we must get nurse on our side, or we 
shall hardly prevail with the chaplain.” The chaplain when 
sent for is “ found with a pipe of tobacco and a great tankard of 
ale.” In the Eelapse (act v. scene 3, p. 329 a), the chaplain 
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and the nurse finally marry each other. And in Wycherley’s 
Country Wife (act iv, scene 1, p. 87 a), Sparkish says, ^^Chamber- 
maids must needs know chaplains from other men, they are so used 
to ’em.” In the Magnetick Lady, acted in 1632, the degraded 
state of the clergy is strongly illustrated in the character of 
Palate, who is ready to stoop to any meanness {Ben Jonson^s 
Works^ 8 VO, 1816, voL vi. pp. 40, 90); indeed he is represented 
(p. 55) as the butt at which the very nurse launches her jests. 
In the Tale of a Tub, which was acted in 1633, ‘^Hugh, Vicar of 
Pan eras,” is actually represented as receiving charity (vi, pp. 137, 
138, 147). The 13 Car, II. c. 12 forbad any bishop or ecclesi- 
astic to tender the oath ex officio (see Blachstone^s Commentaries^ 
1809, iii. p. 101). See also p. 113, where he says that in 3 Jac. I. 
Archbishop Bancroft complained to the king on behalf of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and the judges replied. In 1680, Locke 
relates an anecdote characteristic of the clergy {King's Life of 
Loche^ 8 VO, 1830, vol. i. p. 247). 

2074. EAE-EINGS OF JET WORN BY THE BBITONS. 

In the hones, or tumuli, found near Whitby, was discovered “ a 
heart-shaped ear-ring of jet, lying in contact with the jaw-bone of 
a skeleton” {Young's History of WKithy^ 8vo, 1817, vol. ii. 
p. 660). Young does not appear to have seen it ; but Charlton 
(Histo'i'y of Whitby^ 4to, York, 1779, p. 65) says, “I myself have 
lately viewed the ear-ring of a lady who had most certainly been 
buried in one of these hones long before the time of the Danes’ 
arrival in Britain. It is of jet, more than two inches over, and 
about a quarter of an inch thick, made in form of a heart, with a 
hole towards its upper end, by which it has been suspended to 
the ear. It lay, when found, in contact with the jaw-bone, and if 
any credit be due to antiquity must assuredly have belonged to 
some British lady who lived at or before the time that the Eomans 
were in Britain, when ornaments of the sort were universally 
used.” 


2075. REMAINS OF PAGAN SUPERSTITIONS AT WHITBY. 

For an account of some superstitions connected with Christmas- 
day still practised at Whitby, see Young’s History of Whitby, 
vol. ii. pp. 878-880. Souvestre {Les Berniers Bretons^ Paris, 
1843, 8vo, pp. 55, 86, 87, 114), has given some of the Christmas 
superstitions of the Bretons. He says (p. 114), “Les animaux 
parlent, comme tout le monde sait, la nuit qui precede Noel.” 

Young {History of Whitby^ vol. ii. p. 881), speaking of the 
superstitions still practised at Whitby, says, “ One of the most 
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singular relics of paganism consists in the adoration of the first 
new moon in the year, sometimes performed by damsels. The 
worshipper holds up a new black silk handkerchief between her 
and the moon, which she must not have seen before, and, looking 
towards the regent of night, thus pours out her prayer : 

‘ New moon ! new moon ! I hail thee, 

This night my tme love for to see, 

Nor in his best nor Worst array, 

But his apparel for every day ; 

That I to-morrow may him ken 
From among all other men.’ 

Having finished this prayer, the suppliant retires to bed back- 
wards, without speaking a word to anyone ; and if she can fall 
asleep before twelve o’clock her future partner will in answer to 
her prayer appear to her in her dreams.” 

There are some lines very similar to these quoted by Young, in 
Mr. Denham’s Collection of Proverbs and Popular Sayings, Percy 
Society, 8vo, 1846, p. 25, and a small part of them in Mr. Halli- 
well’s Nursery Ehymes, p. 138, Percy Soc^ voL iv. 

2076. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TJSB, ETC., OF SOXTROROUT. 

Cook’s second voyage commenced in a.b. 1772. I apprehend 
that at that time it was little known in England, for he enu- 
merates it among the articles with which the government sup- 
plied his ships as anti-scorbutic, and thinks it necessary to give 
his readers a particular description of it (see Cook's Voyages^) 8vo, 
1821, vol. iii. p. 18, and vol. iv, p. 264). 

In 1778, Hannah More writes, I dined yesterday at Garrick’s 
with the sourcrout party” {Roberts' Memoirs of Mrs, Hannah 
More, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1834, vol. i. p. 132). In a note Mr. Eoberts 
says, This was a meeting of learned men once a week, at a 
dinner in which sourcrout always made a dish ; and to this dinner 
Hannah More was always invited.” At the end of the reign of 
Louis XIV. sourcrout was introduced into France by Charlotte of 
Bavaria, sister-in-law of the king, and mother to him who was 
afterwards regent. However, it does not appear that any lady 
eat it besides herself. See the amusing account in Souvenirs de 
la Marquise de Crequy, Paris, 8vo, 1834, tome i. pp. 181, 182, 
Wraxall {Posthumous Memoi/rSj Svo, 1836, vol. iii. p. 133) says 
of George III., sourcrout was one of his favourite dishes.” 

2077. POISONOUS FISH. 

Cook {Voyages^ Svo, 1821, vol. iv. p. 36) mentions that near 
the New Hebrides “ two reddish fish, about the size of large 
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bream, and not unlike them, were caught with hook and line.” 
On these fish many of the officers and men dined, and all who did 
so were the next night attacked with alarming symptoms. Cook 
adds, “ These must have been the same sort of fish mentioned by 
Quiros (Dalrymple’s Collection of Voyages, vol. i. pp. 140, 141) 
under the name of Pargos, which poisoned the crews of his ships, 
so that it was some time before they recovered ; and we should 
doubtless have been in the same situation had more of them been 
eaten.” 

As to poisonous fish, see Mariner’s Account of the Tonga 
Islands, 2nd edit. Bvo, 1818, vol. i. p. 295. 

2078. OEIGIN OF THE CEREMONIES USED IN PASSINO THE 
EQUATOR. 

Bougainville {Histoire d!un Voyage aux Isles MalovAnes^ 
pp- 107, 108) says “C’est un usage qui ne remonte pas plus haut 
que ce voyage celebre de Gama, qui a fourni an Camoens le sujet 
de la Lusiade.” This passage is in a note to Cook’s Voyage, 8vo, 
1821, vol. V. pp. 119, 120. Dr. Walsh {Notice of Brazil^ Lond. 
8vo, 1830, vol. i. p. 114) is therefore mistaken in supposing that 
this is first mentioned by a French traveller of the name of 
Frezier, in the time of Louis XIV. 

2079. ORDEALS AMONO BARBAROUS NATIONS. 

In the Friendly Islands a sort of ordeal is practised to discover 
a theft (see GooKs Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol. v. p. 384). This, as 
far as I remember, is the only custom even like an ordeal men- 
tioned by Cook. Blackstone {Commentaries^ edit. Christian, 
1809, iv. 344, 345) says that Grotius, on Numbers v. 17, “ gives 
us many instances of water ordeal in Bithynia, Sardinia, and other 
places.” He adds that the Canon Law early opposed it, and that 
it was abolished in the 3rd of Henry HI. Malcolm’s History of 
Persia, 8vo, 1829, vol. i. p, 29. On the river Congo the inhabi- 
tants try criminals by the ordeal of being able to swallow a 
poisonous bark (see Tuckey'^e Expedition to the Zaire, 1818, 4to, 
pp. 87, 185, 383). 

2C8 o. is pork unwholesome in hot COUNTRIES? 

The prohibition of pork has been accounted for on the ground 
that in hot countries it is prejudicial to health. But I think its 
unwholesomeness has been rather supposed than proved. In the 
Island of Savu, which is only 10® S. of the equator, and which 
lies between the meiidians of New Guinea and Borneo, pork is 
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the favourite food of the people (see Cookie Voyages^ Svo, 1821^ 
vol. ii. p. 265). In the Sandwich Islands, pork is considered so 
good that women are not allowed to eat it lest there should not 
be enough for their lords and masters (Gooh^ vol. vii. pp. 120, 131), 
and again we are told (vol. vii. p. 130) that in the Sandwich 
Islands pork is eminently the food of people of a higher rank.” 
Montesquieu says, on the authority of Sanctorinus, “ on sait 
d’ailleurs que le d^faut de la transpiration forme ou aigrit les 
maladies de la peau : la nourriture du cochon doit ^tre defendue 
dans les climats ou I’on est sujet ^ ces maladies, comme celui de la 
Palestine, de TArabie, de I’Egypte, et de la Lybie ” {JSsprit des Lois, 
livre xxiv. ch. xxv. (Euvres de Montesquieu, Paris, 1835, p. 414). 

Hogs are very abundant in the north of Eussia, and furnish a 
principal part of the food of the people ” {MGullochUs Dictionary 
of the Various Gountries, Loud. 8vo, 1849, vol. ii. p, 610). In 
1608 there seems to have been many swine in England (see 
Losely Manuscripts, by Kempe, 1835, p. 364). 

2o8i. houses aoon to eat. 

The island of Savu is 10^ S. of the equator, and lies between 
the meridians of New Gruinea and Borneo. The food of these 
people,” says Cook {Voyages, 8vo, 1821, voL ii. p. 265), ‘^consists 
of every tame animal in the country, of which the hog holds the 
first place in their estimation, and the horse the second ; next to 
the horse is the buffalo ; next to the buffalo their poultry ; and 
they prefer dogs and cats to sheep and goats. They are not fond 
of fish, and I believe it is never eaten but by the poor people.” 

JVIr. Inglis {Journey throughout Ireland, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1835, 
vol. i. p. 51) was surprised to find that near Wetford “the milk 
not required for the pigs and the spare potatoes were always given 
to the horses, who liked the diet much, and thrived upon it. I 
never observed this practice on any other occasion, or in any other 
place.” 

In 1685, “I observed many people in the Low Countries to 
make use of turmeric root in pickling and preserving their fish ” 

{Rajs Gorrespondence, edited by Dr. Lankester, 8vo, 1848, 
p. 175). 

2082. EXl*LANATION OE “TEARNING- OF THE BOWELS.” 

The Otaheitans “have an expression that corresponds exactly gee also 
with the phraseology of the Scriptures when We read of the Art. 

“ yearning of the bowels.” They use it on all occasions when the 
passions give them uneasiness, as they constantly refer pain from 

▲ A 2 
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grief, anxious desire, and other affections, to the bowels, as its 
seat, where they likewise suppose all operations of the mind are 
performed” (GodHs Voyagee, 8vo, 1821, vol. vi, pp. 140, 141), 

2083. IN THE TIME OE CHAELES 11. ELIZABETHAN ETTENITTTEE 
WAS CONSIDEEED TULOAE. 

In Wycherley’s Grentleman Dancing Master (act v. scene 1, 
p. 67 a), Mr. Paris and Mrs. Flirt, a common woman of the town, 
are adjusting the preliminaries of their intended marriage. Mrs. 
Flirt says, You must furnish my house as becomes a woman of 
my quality; for don’t you think we’ll take up with your old 
Queen Elizabeth furniture as your wives do,” 

2084. CHEESES IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUEY. 

Betwixt pomatum and a Spanish red, she has a complexion 
like a Holland cheese” {Wycherley'* s Love in a Wood^ act ii. 
scene 1, p. 11 b). “A cream cheese” {Congreve* s Way of the 
Worlds act v. scene 9, p. 285 a). Venner ( Via Recta ad Vitam 
Longam^ 4to, 1650, p. 122) recommends cheese “to be eaten after 
meat, and that in little quantity,” but he adds, “ rested cheese is 
more meet to entice a mouse or rat into a trap than to be re- 
ceived into the body.” Dr. Mufifett {Health* s Improvement^ 4to, 
1655, pp. 132, 133) says that the best cheese is “the Parmisan of 
Italy,” and after that the Essex, Banbury, and Cheshire cheeses ; 
“to which the Holland cheeses might be justly compared, if rheir 
naakers could but soberly put in salt.” In 1679, Chedder cheese 
was famous (see Lord Eing*s Life of Locke^ 8vo, 1830, vol. i. 
pp. 69, 249). William Smith, who wrote in 1656, says that the 
butter and cheese made in Cheshire were particularly excellent. 
“ In praise whereof I need not to say much, seeing that it is well 
known that no other country in the realm may compare there- 
with, not yet beyond the seas ; no, not Holland in goodness, 
although in quantity it far exceed” {Ormerod*s History of 
Cheshire^ 1819, vol. i. p. 102); and WiUiam Webb, whose work 
on Cheshire was published with Smith’s in 1656, says {0rmerod*8 
Cheshire^ hi. 154), “Notwithstanding all the disputations which 
many make to the contrary, and all the trials which our ladies and 
gentlewomen make in their dairies in other parts of the country 
and other counties of the kingdom, yet can they never fully 
match the perfect relish of the right Nantwich cheese ; nor can I 
think that cheese be equalled by any other made in Europe for 
pleasantness of taste and wholesomeness of digestion, even in the 
daintiest stomachs of them that love it.” In 1666, “parmazan 
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cheese ” seems to have been a luxury {Pejpya^s Diary ^ vol. iii. 
p. 27). 

2085. THE EIBST MENTION OF SAHDINES. 

Cook, in 1778, visited Nootka Sound ; and from the account 
he gives of the way in which the natives prepared sardines, I 
should apprehend that at that time they were little known in 
Europe. At all events it would seem that Cook had not tasted 
them before ; for, he says, “ they are not a disagTeeable article of 
food” {Cook's Voyages^ Svo, 1821, vol. vi. p. 257). 

Ml'. Trollope says {Summer in Brittany^ Svo, 1840, vol. ii. 
p. 355), I was told that the commerce in sardines along the 
coast, from L’Orient to Brest, amounted to three millions of francs 
annually.” 

2086. KESPECT PAID TO PERSONS DISOBDERED IN THEIB MINUS. 

Captain King, in his account of the Sandwich Islands {Cook's 
Voyages^ Svo, 1821, vol. vii. p. 121) says, “We met with two 
instances of persons disordered in their minds, the one a man at 
Owhyee, the other a woman at Oneeheow. It appeared from the 
particular attention and respect paid to them, that the opinion of 
their being inspired by the divinity, which obtains among most 
of the nations of the east, is also received here.” 

1. M. Souvestre says that the peasants of Brittany are anxious 
to have the prayers of idiots, which they consider particularly 
acceptable to Grod {Les Berniers Bretons^ Paris, 1843, p. 340). 
2. Southey, speaking of an idiot, says, “ Natural feeling, when 
natural feeling is not corrupted, leads men to regard persons in 
his condition with a compassion not unmixed with awe” {The 
Doctor^ edit, Warter, 8vo, 1848, p. 28). 3. In 1614 we have, 

“They say a fool’s handsel is lucky” {Ben Jonson's Works^ 8vo, 
1816, vol. iv. p. 410). It is said that the commonest age for 
going mad is between twenty and thirty, and that as civilisation 
advances, madness, “ la folie,” becomes more frequent (see Tissot^ 
Be la Manie du Suicide^ Paris, Svo, 1840, pp. 60-62). “ Idiots, 

who in Barbary are revered as saints, are likewise so in India ” 
{Transactions of Literary Society of Bombay^ 4 to 3 1819, vol. i. 

p. 102). 

2087. THE CUSTOM OF KNOCHINa OUT THE FOBE TEETH. 

According to Dampier, the Western Australians “ wanted two 
of their fore teeth,” but Cook {Voyages^ Svo, 1821, vol. ii. p. 155), 
who saw a good deal of the natives on the eastern side of Aus- 
tralia, “ perceived no such defect.” But Cook says (vol. vi. p. 202), 
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Abt. 1609 . 


among the Sandwich Islanders it was a pretty general practice 
to pull out one of their teeth.” King was informed (Cook^ vii. 
149, 150) that this was done as a propitiatory sacrifice to the 
Eatooa, to avert any danger or mischief to which they might be 
exposed.” 

2088. THE HAVEN WORSHIPPED IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

This is supposed by Captain King {Cookes Voyages^ Svo, 1821, 
vol. vii. p. 148), though apparently on very insufficient grounds. 

2089. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CUSTOM OF TATTOOINC. 

In the Friendly Islands the men are tattooed from the thighs to 
above the hips ; women only slightly in the arms and fingers 
{Gook^s Voyages^ 8vo, 1821, vol. iii. p. 225; vol. v. p. 439); but 
the king is exempted from the tattoo (vol. v. p. 460). The New 
Zealanders tattoo their faces (see Earl^^s Residence in New Zea- 
land^ 8vo, 1832, p. 134, and for a description of the method, 
pp. 136-138). 

2090. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CUSTOM OF HISSING IN ENGLAND 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

In Wycherley’s Country Wife (act i. scene 1, p. 70 b), Sir 
Jasper says to Homer, Pray salute my ivife, my lady. Sir.” To 
which the politic Homer rejoins, “ I will kiss no man’s wife, Sir.” 
And in act ii. scene 1, p. 75 b, Harcourt “ salutes ” Sparkish’s 
mistress before his face, with the perfect consent of the lover, 
although he is to marry her the next day ; and she had never seen 
Harcourt before (and see p. 83 b). And in act iii. scene 1, p. 80 b, 
Pinchwife will not run the risk of meeting Homer in the streets, 
in order that he may not kiss his wife. But in Wycherley’s Love 
in a Wood (act v. scene 1, p. 29 a). Sir Simon says to Martha, “ I 
dare swear you never kissed any man before but your father,” In 
Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act ii. scene 1, p. 112 b), we find that 
men used to kiss, for Mr. Novel “ rises and salutes Plausible, and 
kisses him.” In Congreve’s Love for Love (act iii. scene 6), Ben 
is represented (p. 217) as kissing three ladies the first time he 
saw them, without opposition. In Congreve’s Way of the World 
(act iii. scene 15, p. 274 a), the accomplished Witwoud tells his 
country brother, Sir Wilfu.1, that though in the country great 
lubberly brothers slabber and kiss one another when they meet, 
’tis not the fashion here” (i.e. in London). In Vanbrugh’s Relapse 
(act ii. scene 1, p. 308 b), Loveless, when introduced by his wife 
Amanda, to the young and beautiful Berinthia, is desired to 
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“salute” her, which, as the context shows, consists in kissing 
her. And in the same scene (p. 309 a), we find Lord Foppington 
“saluting Berinthia.” In act v. scene 5, p. 333 a, when Hoyden 
is married, the gentlemen — strangers to her — “salute her,” on 
which Hoyden communing with herself says, “ He that kissed me 
first is a goodly gentleman.” I might cite innumerable passages 
to show that kissing was as common as shaking hands is now ; 
but the most decisive proofs will be found in Middleton’s Works, 
8vo, 1840, vol. iii. 157, 182. 

Early in the eighteenth century it seems to have been com- 
mon in Paris for men to kiss each other (see Lettres Persanes^ 
no. xxviii. (Euvres de Montesquieu^ Paris, 1835, p. 20). 

In 1597, Mr. Whyte writes from London to Sir Eobert Sydney, 
“ My Lady Lester was at court, kissed the queen’s hand and her 
breast, and did embrace her, and the queen kissed her ” {Sydney 
Letters^ edit. Collins, folio, 1746, vol. ii. p. 93). In 1602, the same 
gossipping correspondent writes, “ The queen kissed Mr, William 
Sydney in the presence as she came from the chapel ; my lady 
Warwick presented him” (vol. ii. p. 262). In 1667, Pepys, having 
made a successful speech, was by way of congratulation kissed by 
Mr. Montagu {Pepys' s Diary ^ 8vo, 1838, vol. iv. p. 62). Mon- 
taigne {JEssaiSi 8vo, 1843, livre iii. chap. v. p. 559) complains 
that ladies were obliged to allow even strange gentlemen to kiss 
their lips. 

2091. OBSERVATIONS UPON THE THEATRE IN ENOLANI) IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

In Wycherley’s Country Wife (act i. scene i. p. 73 b), Horner 
says to Pinch wife, “ I saw you yesterday in the eighteen-penny 
place with a pretty coxmtry wench.” To which Pinchwife replies, 
“ The devil ! did he see my wife ? I sat there that she might not 
be seen.” And at the beginning of act ii. p. 74 a, Mrs. Pinch- 
wife, alluding to this visit, says, “He would not let me come 
near the gentry who sat under us, so that I could not see them.” 
In Wycherley’s Country Wife (act ii. scene i. p. 77 a), Alithea 
says to her lover, the fashionable young Sparkish, “ I will not go 
if you intend to leave me alone in the pit as you use to do.” 
And in act iii. scene 2, p. 81 b, Sparkish mentions the custom of 
‘talking loud” in the pit. In Wycherley’s Love in a Wood 
(act i. scene 1, p. 5 a), Lady Flippant, describing the life of a 
fashionable widow, says, “ for her visits, she receives them in the 
play-house.” In Congreve’s Old Bachelor (act v. scene 10) Bell- 
mour says (p. 170 b), “ Courtship to marriage is but as the music 


See also 
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in the play-house till the curtain is drawn ; but that once up, 
then opens the scene of pleasure.” In Wycherley’s Country Wife 
(act i. scene 1, p. 72 b), Sparkish says, “I would no more miss 
seeing a new play the first day than I would miss sitting in the 
wit’s row.” Lord Foppington says (Vanbrugh’s Eelapse, act ii. 
scene 1, p. 309 b), that after dinner, “I go to the play, where till 
nine o’clock I entertain myself with looking upon the company, 
and usually dispose of one hour more in leading them out.” 

2092. INTBODTTCTION OF OMBBE INTO ENGLAND. 

Strutt {Sports and Pastimes of the People of England^ Lond. 
1833, edit. Hone) says (p. 335), “Ombre was brought into Eng- 
land by Catherine of Portugal, queen to Charles II.” In Wycher- 
ley’s Gentleman Dancing Master (act i. scene 1, p. 38 a), Mr. 
Paris mentions, among the characteristics of an ill-bred man, that 
he “ can’t play at hombre.” See also Wycherley’s Country Wife, 
act ii. scene 1, p. 78 b; act iv. scene 3, p. 91 b; Epilogue to the 
Country Wife, p. 101 b; Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, act ii. scene 1, 
p. 116 A, and p. 116 B; Vanbrugh’s Eelapse, act iv. scene 2, 
p. 321, B. 

Singer {Researches into the History of Playing Cards, 1816, 
4to, pp. 264-266) also supposes that it was brought into England 
by Catherine of Portugal. 

2093. NOTE ON THE GAME OF LOO. 

“May kiss the cards at picquet, ombre, loo” {Epilogue to 
Wycherley's' Country Wife^ p. 101, “ spoken by Mrs. Knep ”). 

2094. WHEN WAS “billingsgate” STNONYMOTTS WITH ABUSE? 

In Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act iii. scene 1, p. 120 b), in a 
conversation between a lawyer and the famous widow Blackacre, the 
lawyer says that he wull assail the defendant with sharp invec- 
tives.” The litigious widow rejoins: Alias Billingsgate.” 

McCulloch says {Dictionary of Commerce, 8vo, 1849, p. 147), 
“ Billingsgate, a market for fish contiguous to the Custom-House 
in London, is held every lawful day, and was established in 1669 
by 10 & 11 William III.” Camden speaks of abusive language, 
as if “ learnt from Billingsgate ” {Annals of Elizabeth, in Kennett, 
vol. ii. p. 550). 

“ Can excel the expertest dames 
At Billingsgate, in calling names ” 

{The Parish Guttlers, or the Humours of a Vestry, Lond. 1732, 
8vo, p. 57). In the Silent Woman, acted in 1609, Morose men- 
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tions “ Billingsgate, when the noises are at their height ” ( Ben 
Jonson's Worhs^ Svo, 1816, iii. 438). In 1616 are mentioned 
^Hhe bawds and the roysters at Billingsgate” {Ben Jonson^s 
Works ^ V. 12). In 1664 ^^Billingsgate rhetoric” {King's Life of 
Loche^ 8VO5 1830, vol. i. p. 39). 


2095. OBSEEYATIONS UPON LOMBAED STEEET. 

The money you had left in Lombard Street in her name ” 
{Wycherley's Plain Dealer^ act v. scene 2, p. 136 b). 

2096. THE USE OF LOCKETS IN ENOLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUET. 

And this locket is mine ; my earnest for love which she never 
paid ; therefore my own again ” ( Wycherley's Plain Dealer^ act v. 
scene 4, p. 141 a). And see Congreve’s Old Bachelor, act iii. 
scene 6, p. 158 a, and in Love for Love (act iii. scene 3, p. 216 b), 
the boasting Tattle says, I can show letters, lockets, pictm*es, 
and rings.” 

2097. OBSEEYATIONS UPON PULPITS. 

“He will take a drubbing with as little noise as a pulpit- 
cushion ” {Congreve's Old Bachelor^ act i, scene 5, p. 151 b). 

2098. THE USE OF CHAIES IN BNOLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUET. 

In Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act ii. scene 1, p. Ill b) the scene 
is laid in “ Olivia’s lodging,” and when Novel enters, Olivia says, 
“ Chairs there !” and then comes the stage-direction, — “ they sit” 
(see also Congreve's Love for Love^ act i. scene 5, p. 205 a, and 
act iii. scene 7, p. 218 a). Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, in his country 
house, says, “ Set all the Turkey work chairs in their places ” 
{Vanbrugh's Relapse^ act iii, scene 3, p. 318 a). It is mentioned 
in the Eelapse (act iv. scene 3, p. 322 b). 

In the “Windmill Tavern,” in the Old Jewry, there seem to 
have been only stools in 1598 (see Jenson's Every Man in his 
Humour^ Worhs^ 8yo, 1816, vol. i. p. 67); but in Every Man out 
of his Humour, acted in 1599, Deliro, a wealthy citizen, has chairs 
at his house (vol. ii. p, 85). In 1601, the stools in taverns used 
to have cushions upon them {Bern Jonson^ vol. ii. p. 418). In 
1605, stools were used {Ben Jonson^ iii. 323), but in 1609 there 
were “ chairs ” even in barbers’ shops, as is evident from a passage 
in Epiccene {Ben Jonson^ iii, 412) ; and in 1614 there were chairs 
at Bartholomew Fair {Ben Jonson^ iv. 407, 516). In 1602, at 
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the house of Imperia, a courtesan, we find stools and cushions ” 
(see Middleton^ 8 Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, i. 275). In 1611, chairs were 
used in private houses, but only given to persons of a certain 
standing, those of inferior importance being obliged to content 
themselves with stools, with which, or with the chairs, cushions 
were always brought {Middleton^ s Wbrfe, 8vo, 1840, ii. 444). It 
would seem, at all events, that in 1669 chairs were little used at 
dinner. See also Art. 1917. 

2099. “locket’s” was a celebrated place in ENGLAND IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

In Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act ii. scene 1, p. 115 a), ISTovel 
says, “I confess we use one another too as bad every day at 
Locket’s, and never quarrel for the matter.” In Congreve’s Way 
of the World (act hi. scene 5, p. 270 b), Lady Wishfort, in a 
paroxysm of disappointed love, says, I’ll marry a drawer to have 
him poisoned in his wine. I’ll send for Robin from Locket’s im- 
mediately.” In Vanbrugh’s Relapse (act i. scene 1, p. 306 a), 
Lord Foppington, proud of his recently-acquired peerage, says, 

’Tis passable I may dine with some of our House at Locket’s.” 
And the same exquisite dandy, describing his ordinary associa- 
tions, says (act ii. scene 1, p. 309 b), I go to dinner at Locket’s, 
where you are so nicely and delicately served, that stap my vitals, 
they shall compose you a dish no bigger than a saucer, shall come 
to fifty shillings.” 

2100. GLOVES IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

See also In Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act ii. scene 1, p. 115 a), the in- 
tiig^ant Manly asks his mistress, was it his wit, &c., or was it a 
well-trimmed glove, or the scent of it, that charmed you?” In 
Congreve’s Love for Love (act ii. scene 10, p. 213 b), that great 
baby. Miss Prue, says of Tattle, “ His gloves are sweet, and his 
handkerchief is sweet.” In 1639, even servants wore gloves (see 
Wills from Bury St. JEdmunds^ Camden Soc. 1850, p. 182), In 
1667, Pepys writes {Diary, 8vo, 1828, vol. iii. p. 351), ^^Sir G-. 
Downing told me he had been seven years finding out a man that 
would dress English sheepskin as it should be, and indeed it is as 
good now in all respects as kidd ; and he says will save 100,000?. 
a year that goes out to France for kidd-skins.” 

2101. EARRINGS WORN IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Did men wear earrings ? In Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act ii. 
scene 1, p. 115 b), the indignant Manly, reproaching his mistress 
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with her infidelity, asks, Was it the gunpowder spot on his 
hand, or the jewel in his ear, that purchased your heart?” Men 
did wear them. See proofs in Strutt’s Habits and Dresses, edit. 
Planche, 1842, vol. ii. p. 181. They were very common early in 
the eighteenth century (see The Parish Guttlers^ or the Humours 
of a Vestry^ Lond. 1732, 8vo, p. 11). 

2102. COFFEE AND COFFEE-HOUSES IN ENOLAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTUKT. 

In Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act iii. scene 1, p. 125 b), an 
alderman says to Manly, Come, let’s go drink a dish of laced 
coffee, and talk of the times.” He sets people together by the 
ears over that sober drink coffee.” This is the description given 
by Mr. Dapperwit of “ the coffee wit ” (see Wycherlefs Love in a 
Wood^ act ii. scene 1, p. 12 b). In Love in a Wood (act v. scene 6), 
Sir Simon says to this same Dapperwit (p. 35 b), “ You may hire 
a little room in Covent Garden, and set up a coffee-house ; you and 
your wife will be sure of the wits’ custom.” “ Native and simple 
tea-table drink, as tea, chocolate, and coffee ” {Congreve's Way of 
the World, act iv. scene 5, p. 278 a). Mr. Fairholt has printed a 
curious description of a coffee-house, written in the reign of 
Charles II. {The Civic Garland, edit. Percy Society, vol. xix. 
pp. 59-63). In the winter of 1683-64, the Thames was frozen 
over and coffee sold on it (see Jfr. Rimbaulfs Collection of Old 
Ballads, pp. 7, 26, Percy Society, vol. ix.) In 1721, coffee- 
houses were very common at Paris, and in some of them chess 
was played (see Lettres Persanes, no. xxxvi. (Euvres de Montes- 
quieu, Paris, 1835, p. 24). In the reign of Charles II. some of 
the coffee-houses, to increase their attractions, had museums of 
natural curiosities (see Weld's History of the Royal Society, 8vo, 

1848, vol. i. p. 188). M'^Culloch {Dictionary of Commerce, 8vo, 

1849, p. 313), says, K public coffee-house was opened for the 
first time in London in 1652.” 

2103 . OBSERVATIONS UPON OBDINABIES IN ENGLAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTUBT. 

In Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act v. scene 2, p. 136 a), Manly 
says, “ A wench is like a box in an ordinary, receives all people’s 
money easily, but there is no getting, nay, shaking, any out 
again ; and he that fills it is sure never to keep the key.” “ A 
stomach capable of a ten-shilling ordinary” {Congreve's Love for 
Love, act ii. scene 7, p. 212 b). In 1609, it would seem that a 
^twelvepenny ordinary was rather common” {Ben Jonson's 
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WotIcs^ 8 VO, 1816, iii. 338). Early in the seventeenth century 
the prices of ordinaries varied from three halfpence to ten crowns 
(see Mr. Dyce’s note in Middleton^ s Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, vol. i. 
p. 339 ; and ii. 5, 457 ; and v. 532, 577). They used to have 
gambling (Middletords Works^ i. 434; iv. 427). Early in the 
seventeenth century we find, “ Those that go to an ordinary dine 
better for twelve-pence than he that goes to a tavern for his five 
shillings” {Middleton^s Worhs^ 1840, vol. v. p. 72). Even in 
cookshops the amount was often “ scored up ” (see Rowland's 
Knave of Okihba^ 1611, Percy Soc, vol. ix. p. 11). 

2104. CELEBKITY OP COCK ” IN BOW STREET. 

In Yv^'ycherley’s Plain Dealer (act v. scene 1, p. 134 b), Varnish 
says, I’m going to find Manly at the Cock, in Bow Street, where 
I hear he dined ; ” and the next two scenes are laid at the Cock 
in Bow Street.” 


See also 
Auts. 
1949, 
2129. 


2105. NOTES UPON THE DISUSE OF ANGLO-SAXON ISMS IN ENGLISH. 

In Congreve’s Love for Love (act ii. scene 10, p. 214 a), Frail 
rebukes Miss Prue for using the word smock. Amongst your 
linen you must say ; you must never say smock.” In Congreve’s 
Double Dealer (act iii. scene 10, p. 187 b), the fashionable Mr. 
Brisk says, Don’t you think bilk and fare too like a hackney- 
coachman?” It is ridiculed by Ben Jonson, and became a cant 
word early in the seventeenth century (see Ben Jonson^s Works^ 
8vo, 1816, vol. vi, p. 136). 


2106. THE USE OF POCKET-GLASSES IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

In Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act ii. scene 1, p. Ill a), Eliza 
says to Olivia, Come, our tongues belie om hearts more than 
our pocket-glasses do our faces.” In Congreve’s Double Dealer 
(act i. scene 5, p. 177 b), the dandified Lord Froth “takes out a 
pocket-glass and looks in it.” And in act ii. scene 2, p. 179 a, 
Lady Froth is represented as giving her husband a pocket-glass. 

In Love for Love (act iii. scene 12), Foresight says to his wife 
(p. 220 a), “ My dear, pray lend me your glass, your little look- 
ing-glass.” In Congreve’s Old Bachelor (act iv. scene 10, 
p. 163 a), Belinda “pulls out a looking-glass.” In the seven- 
teenth century both men and women used to carry in their 
pockets or by their sides a looking-glass (see Strutt’s Habits and 
Dresses, edit. Planche, 1842, 4to, vol. ii. p. 157). Drake observes 
that in Elizabeth’s reign women used to have a small looking- 
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glass hanging from the girdle {Shakespeare and his Times^ 1817, 

4 t 05 vol. ii. p. 99). In 1600, dandies carried them in their hats, 
and women at their girdles {Ben Jonson^s Works, Svo, 1816, 
voL ii. p. 263). In 1593, ladies carried them in their hands. 

See a curious tract called Bacchus’ Bountie, in Harleian Miscel- 
lany, edit. Park, ii. 307. Grrammont, when in England, used to 
order from Paris “ les miroirs de poche,” as presents to his mis- 
tresses (see Memoires du Comte de Qrammont, Londres, 1776, 
12mo, tome i. p. 194). 

2107. NOTES ON SPRINU-aAEDEN. 

“The drawers at Spring Garden” {Gongrevds Love for Love, 
act iii. scene 3, p. 216 b). . . . 

2108. OBSERVATIONS UPON TOBACCO IN ENGLAND AETER A.D. 1650 . 

In Congreve’s Old Bachelor (act iv. scene 9, p. 163 b), the 
fashionable Belinda says to Captain Bluffe, “ Begone I you stink 
of brandy and tobacco most soldier-like.” In Congreve’s Love 
for Love (act ii. scene 3, p. 210 a), the nurse says to Foresight, 

“ Did ever I do anything of your midnight concerns but warm 
your bed and tuck you up, and set your candle and your tobacco- 
box and your urinal by you ? ” 

Jorevin de Eochefort, whose Travels in England were published 
in 1672, and have been reprinted in Antiquarian Eepertory, 
vol. iv. gives some curious details. He says of the English, “ The 
supper being finished, they set on the table half-a-dozen pipes, 
and a packet of tobacco for smoking, which is a general custom, 
as well among women as men. . . . It is a custom in England, See a 
that when the children went to school, they carried in their Art. 
satchel with their books a pipe of tobapco, which their mother 
took care to fill early in the morning, it serving them instead of 
a breakfast ; and that at the accustomed hour every one laid aside 
his book, to light his pipe, the master smoking with them, and 
teaching them how to hold their pipes, and draw in the tobacco. 

... I have known several who, not content to smoke in the day, 
went to bed with their pipes in their mouths ; others who have 
risen in the night to light their pipes” {Antiq. Repertory, iv. 

583, 584). In Bartholomew Fair, in 1614, Ursula “a pig 
woman,” smokes a pipe {Ben JonsorCs Works, 8vo, 1816, iv. 408). 

The celebrated Mary Frith, better known as the Soaring Girl, 
was born in 1584, and laid claim to be the first female smoker 
(see MiddletorCs Works, 1840, ii. 429, 460). A century ago 
tobacco seems to have gone out of fashion. Dr. Shebbeare writes, 
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“not long since among the nobility even, when drinking and 
smoking were more the custom than at the present ” {Letters on 
the English Nation^ by Angeloni^ Svo, 1755, i. 168). In 1697, 
“ pennyworths of tobacco ” were sold wrapped up in paper (see 
Pepys^s Diary ^ 1828, vol. v. p. 236). Dr. Venner has inserted in 
his Via Eecta ad Vitam Longam (Lfond. 4to5 1650, pp. 397-417) 
some curious remarks on tobacco. He attacks it, but allows its 
moderate use imder ten conditions ! (p. 406). He says (p. 400), 
“ Many of our people, and that of all sorts, do greatly affect the 
taking of tobacco.” It would seem that the smoke was not emitted 
from the month. At p. 412, he mentions “ a two-fold manner of 
taking tobacco. . ♦ . The first is the detaining of the fume only 
in the mouth, and thrusting it forth again at the nostrils. . . . 
The other is receiving it into the stomach and lungs, for con- 
suming and deturbing of crudities and windinesse that shall offend 
in those parts” (see also p. 407). He speaks (p. 409) of the 
custom of taking it “ at meales between the eating.” He speaks 
(p. 416), “What I have written of tobacco must be understood 
of that sort of tobacco which hath heretofore been brought to us 
by the name of Serinus, or Spanish tobacco, not of that we have 
from Virginia^ and is now commonly usedJ^ 

2 log. THE USB OP TEA IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

I do not remember any mention of tea in Wycherley, but in 
Congreve’s Double Dealer (act i. scene 1, p. 175 a), the scene is 
laid at Lord Touchwood’s house ; and when Careless inquires 
what was become of the ladies, just after dinner, Mellefont replies, 
“Why they are at the end of the gallery, retired to their tea 
and scandal, according to their ancient custom.” Again in 
scene iv. (p. 176 b), Lord Touchwood says, “Sir Paul, if you 
please, we’ll retire to the ladies, and drink a dish of tea to settle 
our heads,” 

In the amusing conversation between Mrs. Millamant and 
Mirabel, in which each are making their conditions before mar- 
riage {Congreve^s Way of tKe Worlds act iv, scene 5, p, 278 a), 
Mrs. Mllamant says, “ I will have my closet inviolate, and be 
sole empress of my tea-table, which you must never presume to 
approach without first asking leave.” To this Mirabel replies, “ To 
the dominion of the tea-table I submit — but with proviso that 
you exceed not in your province, but restrain yourself to native 
and simple tea-table drinks, as tea, chocolate, and coffee ; as like- 
wise to genuine and authorised tea-table talk — such as mending 
of fashions, spoiling reputations, railing at absent friends, and so 
forth.” 
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In the winter of 1683-45 Thames was frozen over, and tea 
was sold on it (see Old Ballads on the Great Frosty collected by 
Mr. Eimhault, pp. 7, 26, Percy Society, vol. ix.) Dr. Lister 
{Paris at the Close of the Seventeenth Century^ p. 134), says of 
tea and coffee, “ I rather believe that they are permitted by God’s 
providence for the lessening the number of mankind by shorten- 
ing life, as a kind of silent plague.” 

2110. NOTES ON THE USE OF PATCHES IN ENG-LAND. 

It would appear that they were worn by men. In Congreve’s 
Double Dealer (act i. scene 5, p. 177 b) that exquisite dandy, 
Brisk, looking at himself in a glass, says, Dense take me, I have 
encouraged a pimple here too.” “Then,” replies Lord Froth, 
“ you mffst mortify with a patch ; my wife shall supply you,” 

It would seem from Wycherley’s Love in a Wood (act i. scene 1, 
p. 5 a) that patches were at that time considered to be ultra- 
fashionable. Early in the seventeenth century, women wore 
patches (see Button's Follie's Anatomie^ 1619, in Percy Society, 
vol. vi. p. 25). In 1721, they were worn at Paris in great quan- 
tities. “ On voit quelquefois sur un visage une quantite prodi- 
gieuse de mouches, et elles disparaissent toutes le lendemain” 
(Lettres Persanes^ no. c. (Euvres de Montesquieu. Paris, 1835 

p. 68). 

21 1 1. THE USE OF MASKS IN BNfiLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTHKT. 

In Wycherley’s Love in a Wood (act ii. scene 1, p. 11 a), Lady 
Flippant, being in St. James’s Park at night, sees a man ap- 
proaching, which makes her put on her mask ; and it is clear 
from act iv. scene 5 (p. 27 A and b), that masks were sometimes 
worn in the house. They were worn even by waiting-maids (see 
Oongr&ogs Old Bachelor, act iii. scene 6, p. 157 b), Even the 
secluded country wife of the jealous Pinchwife has her TnaaV 
(see Wycherley’s Country Wife, act iii. scene 1, p. 80). And 
what is very remarkable, in Congreve’s Old Bachelor (act v. 
scene 15) the denouement is brought about (pp. 171, 172) by the 
principal characters being married in masks. There are repeated 
allusions to the use of masks. See among other instances Con 
greve’s Way of the World, act ii. scene 8, p. 266 B ; act ii. 
scene 8, p. 269 b ; act iii. scene 4, p. 270 a. And in act iv. scene 5, 
Mirabel makes a bargain with his future wife (p. 278 a) that she 
shall not go to the play in a mask. The fashionable Mrs. Milla- 
mant seems horrified at the very idea. ‘‘ Detestable i/m^rimis I 
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I go to the play in a mask !” Mirabel then follows up the advan- 
tage by prohibiting “ vizards for the day and masks for the night,” 
and he mentions the materials of which they were generally made. 

See also Vanbrugh’s Eelapse, act v. scene 2, p. 329 a. It would 
appear that women of the town used to wear them, or at all events 
“vizards” (see Wychefrl&J'a Gentleman Dancing Master, act ii. 
scene 2, p. 41 b). Husbands used to carry their wives’ masks 
when they paid a visit (see Wycherley’s Country Wife, act iv. 
scene 3, p. 91 b). They were used in 1614 (see Ben Jonson's 
Worhs, 8vo, 1816, vol. iv. p. 516), and in 1616 is mentioned a 
“ bawd that brings French masks” {B&n Jonson, v. 49), and at 
vol. viii. p. 336, we have “ lady, or pucelle, that wears mask or 
fan.” 


2112. WERE VIZARDS DIFFERENT FROM MASKS? 

Vizards seem to have been frequently used by loose women. 
Thus, in Wycherley’s (xentleman Dancing-Master (act i. scene 2, 
p. 41 b) we find, “ Enter Flounce and Flirt in vizards, striking 
the waiter.” This is in the French house, and it is observable that 
G-erard at once knows them. “ Flounce and Flirt, upon my life !” 

And in the Country Wife (act i. scene 1, p. 71 b), “ a drunken 
vizard mask and again, “ The vizard masks, you know, never 
Sse also ^ though in their service.” In Wycher- 

Aet. 2091. ley’s Country Wife (act v. scene 4, p. 98 b), Mrs. Squeamish says, 
“ That demureness, coyness, and modesty that you see in our faces 
in the boxes at plays is as much a sign of a kind woman as a 
vizard mask in the pit.” To this Mrs. Dainty Fidget adds,’ “ For 
I assure you, women are least masked when they have the velvet 
vizard on.” Tattle, in Love for Love (act iii. scene 3, p. 216 b), 
boasting of his successful amours, says, “ I have more visor masks 
to enquire for me than ever went to see the ‘ Hermaphrodite ’ or 
the ‘ Naked Prince.’ ” In Congreve’s Way of the World (act iv. 
scene 5, p. 278), Mirabel, in his injunctions to Mrs. Millamant, 
distinguishes between “ vizards for the day ” and “ maska for the 
night.” 

Perhaps visors are different from vizards ; and the former are 
masks. In Congreve’s Double Dealer (act iii. scene 5, p. 185 a). 
Careless says, “ I find women are not the same barefaced and in 
masks ; and a visor disguises their inclinations as much as their 
faces.” The reply of Mellefont seems to confirm the identity of 
visors and masks. 
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2113. NOTE ON lamb’s CONDUIT. 

In Wycherley’s Love in a Wood (act iii. scene 2, p. 18 a). 
Ranger says, Is she not gone her walk to Lamb’s Conduit ? ” 

2114. THE TITLE OF MADAM USED IN CONVESISATION. 

In Congreve’s Love for Love (act ii. scene 10, p. 213 3), Miss 
Pme says to her mother-in-law, “Mother.” Mrs. Foresight 
replies, “ Madam, you must say madam. By tny soul, I shall 
fancy myself old indeed to have this great girl call me mother.” 

2115. PEHIWl'GS IN ENGLAND iN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUEY. 

In Vanbrugh’s Relapse (act i. scene 1, p. 360 a). Lord Fop- 
pington has an amusing dispute with one of his tradespeople 
respecting the proper size of a periwig. His lordship concludes by 
saying, “ A periwig to a man should be like a mask to a woman, 
nothing should be seen but his eyes.” And in act iv. scene 4, 
p. 323 A, Lory describes Lord Foppington as having “ a periwig 
down to his knees.” In 1608, they Were worn by women and 
called “ half moons ” (see Middleton^ $ Works^ 8vo, 1840, iU 
pp. 382, 396). 

2116. CHUECHES IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH OENTtJEY. 

Lord Foppington {Vanbrughs Relapse^ act i. scene 2, p. 310 a) 
gives some details respecting churches. He says, “ They begin so 
abominable early ; a man must rise by candlelight to get dressed 
bj the psalm.” In Porter’s Two Angrie Women of Abington 
(1599, p. 24, Percy Society, vol. v.), it is said that there were 
a hundred and nine churches in London ; but from the context 
this • may be meant as a joke. Even in the middle of the 
eighteenth century it was usual to dance in the churches (see 
Villemarque, Chants populaires de la Bretagne^ Paris^ 1846, 
tome i. p. Ixxiv.) In 1666, Pepys wonders “why we should be 
more bold in making the collection while the psalm is singing, 
than in the sermon or prayer” (Diary, 8vo, 1828, iii. 116). 

2117. THE USE OF EGGS IN OOOKEEYi 

When were poached eggs first used ? (see Vanhrugks Relapsd, 
act iii. scene 5, p. 319 b). Sir Tunbelly Clumsy says, “ Such a 
dinner shall it be as is not to be cooked in the poaching of a.n 
egg.” Dn Muffet (Healths Improvement^ 4to, 1655, p. 1S4), 
says, “ Many will only eat the yolk, in a conceit to nourish more 
plentifully.” And (at p. 137) “ Eggs potcht into Water or verjuce 
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are fittest far hot complexions.” In 1604, are mentioned “poached 
eggs ” (Middleton^ v. 576). 

21 1 8. NOTE ON PIN MONEY IN ENGLAND. 

In Vanbrugh’s Relapse (act v. scene 5, p. 332 b). Hoyden says, 
“ This very morning my lord told me I should have two hundred 
a year to buy pins. Now, nurse, if he gives me two hundred a 
year to buy pins, what do you think he’ll give me to buy fine pet- 
ticoats?” To this nurse replies, “Oh! my dearest, he deceives 
thee foully, and he’s no better than a rogue for his pains. These 
Londoners have got a gibberish with ’em would confound a gipsy. 
That which they call pin-money is to buy their wives everything 
in the ’varsal world down to their very shoe-ties,” &c. 

2119. ceuemonies used in England hespecting sitting. 

There are some instances in the Travels of Cosmo, showing 
that a great deal of form was used even in the best English 
society for permission to sit down. In Vanbrugh’s Relapse (act v, 
scene 5, p. 333 a), Lord Foppington, though in the house, requests 
Sir Tunbelly Clumsy to ask “ the company sit.” And as the over- 
joyed knight does not immediately reply. Lord Foppington re- 
peats, “ I said, sir, it would be convenient to ask the company to 
sit.” 

Travels of Cosmo, 4to, 1821, p. 151. 

2120. OATHS USED IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUKY. 

“By the Lord Harry, he says true” (Sir Joseph Wittol in 
Congreves Old Bachelor ^ act ii. scene 2, p. 153 a). But nowhere 
do we find such variety of swearing as in Lord Foppington ( Van- 
brugh^ 8 Relapse). The “ oath referential ” of Acres is nothing to 
it. His most favourite expression is, “ Stap my vitals.” The 
fashionable Berinthia in Vanbrugh’s Relapse (act iii. scene 2, 
p. 317 a), “What in the name of Jove’s the matter with you?” 
The existence of popish oaths long after the nation had become 
protestant is a curious instance of the superior vitality of habit 
over belief. In Vanbrugh’s Relapse (act iv. scene 5, p. 323 a) Sir 
Tunbelly Clumsy says, “Never, by the mass.” Brisk, in Con- 
greve’s Double Dealer, has constantly in his mouth, “ Deuse take 
me.” — “The dense take me” is used by Lady Froth (see The 
Double Dealer^ act iv. scene 6, p. 191 a). When the Duke of 
Buckingham was stabbed by Felton, he cried out, “ Grod’s wounds I 
the villain hath killed me” {Autobiography^ &c. of Sir 8. D^Ewes^ 
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edit. Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, vol. i. pp. 381, 382). “By the mass,’^ 
or simply “ mass ” is very common, {Porter's Two AngHe Women 
of Ahington^ 1599, Percy Society, vol. v. ; Ben Jonson^ Works^ 
8vo, 1816, vol. i. pp. 94, 112, 126 ; ii. 93, 100, 117, 149, 168 ; iii. 
476 ; vi. 355. Middleton's Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, vol. ii. pp. 8, 241, 
275; iii. 63). In 1607, this oath had become unfashionable 
(see a curious passage in Middleton^ ii. 121). 

In the Alchemist, written in 1610, Dapper cautiously says, 
“Pfac’sno oath” {Ben Jonson^ 8vo, 1816, iv. 34). In Ben 
Jonson’s Magnetick Lady, which appeared in 1632, there is a 
most ingenious variety of swearing ; but this, according to Gif- 
ford, was the fault not of the authors but of the actors {Notes 
in Jonson's Works^ 8vo, 1816, vol. vi. pp. 2, 123). At the end 
of the sixteenth and early in the seventeenth century, a favou- 
rite oath was “ for the heavens,” instead of “ by heavens ” (see 
Gifford’s note in Ben Jonson^ vol. vi. p. 333). In or before 
1599, we have “Swounds!” {Ben Jonson^ vi. 338.) In “Every 
Man out of his Humour,” in 1599, Brisk, a man of fashion, 
is described as one who “ swears tersely and with variety ” 
{Ben Jonson^ Works^ vol. ii. p. 6). In 1607, we have “By’r 
Lady,”i.e. By our Lady {Middleton's Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, vol. i. 
pp. 135, 365, 469, 481, 503; ii. 66, 196, 200; iii. 9; iv. 530, 
567). In 1653, “God dammee” was a favourite oath with the 
“Hectors” {Wright's Political Ballads^ p. 1, Percy Society, 
vol. iii.) “ By God” {Porter's Two Angrie Women of Ahington^ 
1599, p. 22, Percy Society, vol. V., and p. 58). “By Cocke’s 
bones ” {Porter's Two Angrie Women of Ahington^ pp. 28, 599). 
« God’s foole ” {PoHer's Two Angrie Women of Abm^on^ p, 58^ 
“God’s dines” — origin is unknown (see Porter's Two Angrie 
Women of Abington, pp. 81, 102, 105)* “’Sbloud” {Porter's 
Two Angrie Women of Abington, p. 94). “Sovmes^’ (Zounds?) 
{Porter's Two Angrie Women of Abington, pp. 94, 108, 110, 
114). “God-dem-me” {Hutton's Follie'e Anatomic^ 1619, p. 10, 
Percy Society, vol. vi.) “ Bones-a-God ” (The Pleasant Conceit 
of Old Hobson^ 1607, p* 6, Percy Society, vol. ix.) 

The Admiral, uncle to Edward VI., used to swear “ By God’s 
precious soul” {Hayne's State Papers, pp^ 75, 76, 99). See also 
curious instances in Tytler’s Edward VI. and Mary, 8vo, 1839, 
vol. i. pp. 145, 147, 149, 170, 171. 


il2I. USE OF THE WOKD TICK. 

In Wycherley’s Love in a Wood (act iii. scene 1, p. 17 a), Mrs* 
Joyner describes Dapperwit as “ a poor wretch that goes on tick 
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for the paper he writes his lampoons on, and the very ale and 
coffee that inspire him, as they say.” 

2122. THE USE OE GEMINI.” 

In Congreve’s Love for Love (act ii. scene 11, p. 214 b), Miss 
Prne says, “ 0 gemini ! ” In Congreve’s Way of the World 
(act iv. scene 9, p. 279 Aj, Petulant says to Witwoud, “ a gemini 
of asses split would make just four of you.” In Vanbrugh’s 
Eelapse (act iv. scene 1, p. 320 a). Hoyden says, ‘^0 gemini! for 
half that she’d marry you herself.” 

Is this the same as “ crimine,” used by Lady Plyant in Con- 
greve’s Double Dealer, act iv. scene 3, p. 190 b ? 

2123. OBSERVATIONS ON QUAKERS. 

In Congreve’s Way of the World (act i. scene 9, p. 264 a), 
Witwoud says, She hates Mirabel worse than a quaker hates a 
parrot.” 

See some account of them in the Travels of Cosmo through 
England in 1669, Lond. fl821, 4to, pp. 447-451. It is there 
stated (p. 449) that at the Eestoration they were estimated “ at 
upwards of sixty thousand.” As early as 1573, Asplyn, the printer 
of Cartwright’s Works, talks about the spirit moving him (see 
Letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury in WrigMs Mizabeth, 
i. 493). In 1591, Hacket and some of his friends were brought 
before the magistrates for prophesying and blaspheming. These 
people anticipated the quakers in one of their absurdities, and 
would not take off their hats to the magistrates (see GamderCs 
Elizabeth^ in Kennett^ ii. 564). Lord Jeffrey {Essays^ 8vo, 1844, 
vol. iv. p. 244) says, « The quakers had the merit of passing a 
severe censure upon the slave-trade as long ago as 1727.” In 
1721, the shops in Gracechurch Street were mostly kept by 
quakers, and the pretty quakeresses formed the chief attraction. 
They are described by a contemporary as gravely but richly 
dressed, and without hoops (see The Merry Travellers^ a THp 
from Moorfields to Bromley {by Ned Ward ?] 2nd edit. Lond. 
8vo, 1724, part i. p, 9). By the charter of the Bank of England 
in 1694, every member might be required “ to take the oath of 
stock, or the declaration of stock in case he be one of the people 
called quakers ” (see The Charters in M^CullocKs Dictionary of 
Commerce^ 8vo, 1849, p. 75). 

At Cleves, in 1664, the quakers were increasing (see Lord 
King's Life of Locke^ 8vo, 1830, vol. i. p. 45). 

Dr. Shebbeare has given some particulars respecting the 
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quakers a century ago {Letters on the English Eation^ hy B, An- 
geloni^ Svo, 1755, vol. i. pp. 128-130). He says they never take 
off their hats, nor will they say grace either before or after 
meals.” He adds : They are almost all in trade, and therefore 
once in the year they meet in the several towns in England, to 
know the state of those parts of the country. In a ballad in 
1659, the “ shivering quakers ” are mentioned {WrigMs Political 
Ballads, p. 135, Percy Society, vol. iii.) “Quakers” are also 
mentioned at p. 243, in a ballad in 1660. In 1573, a sect in the 
Isle of Ely “ maintained the unlawfulness of taking an oath on 
any account, or before any person whatsoever” {Collier'' s Eccle- 
siastical History, vi. 540). It is stated by M. Ferri de Saint 
Constant, that “ il n’y a presque pas d’exemple de quaker con- 
damne a mort ou a des peines infamantes. En 1791, il y avait 
plus de vingt ans qu’aucun quaker n’avait ete assigne a Old 
Bailey” {Villers, Essai sur la Refcyn'mation, Paris, 1820, p. 272). 
Voltaire says of a quaker he knew in England : “ Il etait v^tu 
comme tons ceux de sa religion, d’un habit sans pli dans les 
cotes, et sans boutons sur les poches ni sur les manches, et portait 
un grand chapeau a bords rabattus, comme nos ecclesiastiques,” 
&c. {Lettre L sur les Anglais, in (Euvres de Voltaire, Paris, 
1821, tome xxvi. p. 8). 

In 1774, Captain Topham observes that the Scotch, in con- 
versation, often “use the word Friend, even to strangers” {Top- 
ham^s Letters from Edinburgh, Lond. Svo, 1776, p. 49). 

The quakers told Voltaire, “ Hous portons aussi un habit un 
peu different des autres hommes, afin que ce soit pour nous un 
avertissement continuel de ne leur pas ressembler ” {Lettre L sur 
les Anglais, in (Euvres de Voltaire, tome xxvi. p. 12, Paris, 8vo, 
1821). Voltaire adds (p. 25), that in London the quakers were 
rapidly diminishing. See some extraordinary abuse by a quaker 
in Southey's Life of Wesley (1846, vol. i. p. 442). 

In 1813, Lord Jeffrey, I hardly know whether in jest or in 
earnest, writes from Liverpool, that “ a very intelligent physician ” 
told him that the “ richer ” quakers actually “ die of stupidity : 
that they rarely live to be fifty, eat too much, take little exercise, 
and above all, have no nervous excitement” {Oochburn^s Life and 
Correspondence of Lord Jeffrey, Edinb. Svo, 1852, vol. ii. p. 142), 
Saltmarsh “ was the first that began to be scrupulous of the hat, 
and using common language.” This was one year before Fox (see 
King's Life of Locke, Svo, 1830, vol. i. p. 310). In 1835, there 
were 22,000 or 23,000 quakers in England and Scotland (see 
Prichard on Insanity, Svo, 1835, p. 200). 
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2124. EARLY MENTION OF A SAYE-ALL. 

In Congreve’s Way of the World (act iv, scene 12, p. 280 b), 
Waitwell says to Lady Wishfort, “ and then go out in a stink, 
like a candle’s end upon a save-alh” 

2125, NOTE ON THE INTRODUCTION OP THE PORTMANTEAU. 

When was it first used ? In Vanbrugh’s Eelapse (act i. scene 2, 
p. 304 a). Fashion says to Lory, “ Come, pay the waterman and 
take the portmantle.” In 1608, spelt portmantua ” {Middle-- 
ton's Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, ii. 356). ^Portmanteaus” occurs in a 
letter from Throgmorton, dated 1560 (see it in Wrighfs Eliza- 
beth^ Svo, 1838, vol. i. p. 58, and see vohii. p. 243). Ben Jonson’s 
Works, 8vOj 1816, vol. vi. p. 406.] 

2126. THE USE OF PERUKES IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

See also In Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing-Master (act iii. scene 1, 
AjBT.2iia. 51 Paris is conapelled by the relentless Don to take off 

his French articles of dress. The dandy, sighing over them, says 
“Adieu, dear peruke, adieu dear chapeau-retrousse,” &c. In 
Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (act ii. scene 1, p. 115 a), Novel says a 
man may show his wit and his courage by his dress, “ for example, 
by red breeches, tucked up hair or peruke.” Towards the end of 
Anne’s reign, Mr. Howard, son to the earl of Suffolk, having 
occasion to give a large dinner, was so poor that he caused his 
wife to cut off her hair in order to pay for the entertainment; for 
the full-bottomed wigs which were then worn often cost from 
twenty to thirty guineas {Mrs. ThomscmJs Memoirs of Viscountess 
Sundon^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1848, vol. i. p. 94). 

In 1609, ladies used to wear perukes (see Ben Jonson^s Works^ 
8 vo, 1816, iii. 350, 432). Dandies wore a “frizzled periwig” 
{Hutton^ s FolUds Anatomic^ 1619, Percy Society, voL vi. p. 13, 
and Mr. Eimbault’s Notes, p. 66). In 1617, they were commonly 
worn by English women, and seem even to have been used in 
Ireland (see Mr. Gunninghamis Introduction to RicKs Honestie- 
of this Age^ Percy Soc. vol. xi. p. xxiii). It would seem that 
“periwig's” first became fashionable in 1663 (see Pepys^s Diary^ 
8vo, 1828, vol. ii. pp. 112, 114). In 1667, Pepys rather unwil- 
lingly paid 4d. lOs. for two very handsome ones {Diary^ vol, iii. 
p. 179). In 1668, he writes (vol. iv. p. 116) “being now come to 
an agreement with my barber to keep my periwig in good order 
at 20^., I am like to go very spruce, more than I used to do.” 
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In Brittany there are regular dealers in human hair, who go 
through the villages and buy the tresses of the peasant girls 
{Trollope's Brittany^ Svo, 1840, voL i. pp. 323, 324). 

2127. NOTE ON THE PIPE OP LONDON- 

In 1667, there was published a curious tract giving an account 
of the Fire of London in 1666. It is reprinted in the 
quarian Repertory^ vol. ii. pp. 123-141, 2nd edit. Lond. 4to, 

1808, and see at p. 150 a curious engraving of the fire. Such 
was the panic, that 20Z. or even 30i. were willingly given by the 
terrified citizens for the hire of a cart to carry their goods into 
the fields (see Mr. FairhoWs Lord Mayors' Pageants^ part ii. 
pp. 130, 203, 8 VO, 1844, Percy Society, vol. x.) 

2128. DHESS IN ENOLAND IN THE PIPTEENTH CENTUBY. 

In the Antiquarian Eepertory (2nd edit. vol. ii. p. 249-331) 
there is published a contemporary account of the marriage of 
Catherine of Arragon to Prince Arthur, in the seventeenth year of 
Henry VII., in which there is a minute account of the dress of 
the ladies, particularly the Spanish ladies attendant on Catherine 
(see especially p. 278). 

2129. THE USE OP VULGABISMS, ETC., IN THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

To be despised by every sause-box boy ” {Mistris Parliament See also 
brought to bed by a Monstrous Ghilde of Reformation^ 1648, re- -A.rt. 2105 
printed in Antiquarian Repertory, ii. 285). “ On so had a/oo^ ” 
was the early form of “ on so bad a footi/ng " (see Mrs. Thomson's 
Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1848, vol. ii. 
pp. 298-319). “My spick and span silk stockings on the day they 
were drawn on” {Jonson's WorJcs, Svo, 1816, vi. 59, and iv. 450). 

“ Spick and span new” {Rich's Honestie of this Age, 1614, Percy 
Society, vol. xi. p. 18), 

In 1601, “forsooth” was despised as a “city mannerly word” Seealso 
{Ben JoTison's Works, vol. ii, p. 467, and see vi. 496). In the Abt. 2051 
Paston Correspondence (vol, iv. p. 22, 1789, 4to) there is a letter 
written in 1461, in which occurs the word “ hedermoder,” which 
Fenn translates “ clandestinely.” “ By hummys 

and by hays,” i.e. “by hums and by hoas,” occurs in a letter 
written by John Paston in 1469 (see the Paston Correspondence, 
vol. iv. p. 344, Lond. 1789, 4to). At the end of the sixteenth 
century servants used to say, “ Please his honour” {Ben JonsorCs 
Works, 1816, vi. 338). “ Scot-free” {Sutton's Follie's Anatomie, 
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1619, Percy Society, vol. vi. pp. 12, 24), “ By hook and crook 
{JSvMom^s Follie^s Anatomie^ 1619, Percy Society, vol. vi. p. 34). 

2130, THE ITALIAN LITEEATXTRE NOT MUCH STUDIED IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTUBT. 

In the Antiquarian Eepertory (2nd edit. vol. ii. pp. 249-331) 
is published a curious contemporary account of the marriage of 
Catherine of Arragon to Prince Arthur, in the seventeenth year of 
Henry YII. In it it is said (p. 320) that the king took the 
princess to “ a lybrary of his, wherein he showed unto her many 
goodly pleasant books, of works full delightful, sage, merry, and 
also right cunning, both in Latin and in English ” (I have not 
retained the obsolete spelling). 

2131. CHANGE OF GENDEB IN “ CABBOSSE,’’ 

In the Antiquarian Eepertory (vol. iv. pp. 642, 643, 4to, 1809) 
there is an anonymous letter on this subject. The writer states 
that it was originally feminine, and became masculine between 
1643 and 1650, in consequence of Louis XIV, saying by mistake, 
est mon carrosse?” The date of this change he approximates 
by referring on the extreme limits to Cotgrave and Menage ; but- 
for the error of Louis XIV. he can only quote “ according to the 
authority of a friend who has resided in France, oral tradition 
there.” The change of gender is ascribed to the same cause in 
Lord Brougham’s Lives of Literary Men, vol, ii. p. 103, 8vo, 
1845. 


2132. CASES SIMILAB TO THAT OF THE SIAMESE TWINS. 

“ The most remarkable case of this kind upon record is that 
related by Buffon (JETist Nat, Supplement, tome ii. p. 410) of a 
double infant joined at the loins, and having a common anus, but 
being in all other respects morally as well as physically separate 
beings. They were born at Tzoni, in Hungary, on the 16th Oc- 
tober, 1701, and died in a convent at St, Petersburgh, on the 23rd 
of February, 1723. Their names were Helene and Judith; the 
one having been attacked with fever, became lethargic and died, 
upon which the other was seized with convulsions, and survived 
her unhappy partner not more than three minutes” {Paris and 
Fonhlanque^s Medical Jurisprudence, 8vo, 1823, i. 227, 228). 

See a much earlier instance in Machyn’s Diary, p. 23, Camden 
Society, vol. xlii. Essais de Montaigne, livre ii. chap, xxx, Paris, 
8vo, 1843, pp. 448, 449. 
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2133. -WOMEN MOEE LIABLE TO INSANITY THAN MEN. 

“ On the other hand, it has been remarked that in our climate See also 
women are more frequently affected with insanity than men ; and 
it has been considered very unfavourable to recovery if they should 
be worse at the time of menstruation, or have their catamenia in 
very small or immoderate quantities ” {Paris and Fonblanquds 
Medical Jurisprudence^ 8vo, 1823, vol. i. p. 327). 

According to Esquirol, the proportion of insane is 37,825 men 
to 38,701 women; and according to M. Fabret, a third more 
women than men are mad {Quetelet sur VHomme^ Paris, 8vo, 

1835, tome ii. pp. 123, 131) ; but at Paris “ jusqu’a Tage de vingt- 
cinq ans les hommes alienes sont un peu plus nombreux que les 
femmes” {Quetelet^ ii. 127). 

2134. WOMEN CAN FAST LONGEE THAN MEN. 

Equally evident is it that women are able to support absti- 
nence longer than men ” (Paris and Fonblanque's Medical Juris- 
prudence^ 8VO5 1823, ii. 68). 

2135. IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTUET THE ENGLISH TEAVELLED 

LITTLE. 

Perlin, who visited England during the reign of Mary, says, 

The people of this country scarcely ever travel, or but little ” 
(Antiquarian Repertory^ vol. iv. p. 505). Sir Kenelm Digby, 
who was born in 1603, says that it was usual in England for “the 
youth of quality and eminency to travel into foreign parts for two 
or three years ” (^Memoirs of Sir K. Digby ^ 8vo, 1827, p. 73), Ben 
Jonson, besides his trip to Flanders, also visited Paris in 1613 (Life 
by Oiffordy pp. xcix. c.) In 1562, an interview was arranged be- 
tween Elizabeth and Mary, but was put off because “ the rains 
had made the roads impassable ” (Keiths cited by Lingard^ His- 
tory of England^ Paris, 1840, v. 52). Eespecting the deplorable 
state of the roads in England, see the remarks of Mr. Markland 
in Archseologia, vol. xx. pp. 457, 458. In August 1559, Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton writes to Cecil respecting two English 
gentlemen out of Italy, who remaine at Paris as students, and 
seem to me to be of good and honest conversation ” (Forbes^ i. 187). 

At the end of the sixteenth century travelling was considered so 
hazardous, that it was a common practice when a man went 
abroad to give a certain sum of money on condition of receiving 
four or five times as much if he returned in safety (see Dralcds 
Shakespeare, 1817, 4to, vol. ii. p. 156). This is mentioned by 
Ben Jonson in 1599 (Works, 8vo, 1816, ii. 72, 138). In the Fox, 
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acted in 16065 Jonson ridicules the mania for travelling in the 
admirable character of Sir Politic Wouldbe. See also a passage 
in the Silent Woman (iii. 496) and in Every Man in his Humour 
(vol. i. p. 58), and for other allusions which show how common 
foreign travelling had become, see voL v. pp. 22, 24, 76. 


See also 
Abts. 
2222, 
2233. 


2136. FBENCHMEN IN BNOLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTTIKT. 

Peiiin, who was in England during the reign of Mary, says. 
The naturalized French residing in this country are Normans of 
the district of Caux. They are a cursed and wicked sort of 
Frenchmen, worse than all the English ” (Antiquarian iJeper- 
tory, vol. iv. p. 510, 1809, 4to). 

In July, 1559, Throckmorton writes to Cecil from Paris that it 
is the intention of several Frenchmen, among whom are “ diverse 
lawyers and gentlemen, to leave their country and settle in Eng- 
land (Forbes^ i. 167, 168). In August, he writes to say that they 
had actually left France (p. 186), and in 1562 the French minister 
protested against their being allowed to remain in England, but 
Elizabeth refused to give them up (vol. ii. pp. 47, 187). In 
Bishopgate ward, says Stow, there is “ a quadrant called Petty 
France, of Frenchmen living there ” (Survey of London^ edit. 
Thoms, 8 VO, 1842, p. 62). The number of foreigners that settled 
in London in the reign of Henry VIIL is noticed in The Crown 
Grarland of G-olden Eoses (part ii. p. 40, Works of the Percy 
Society, vol, xv.) Neal says, that in 1599, “the French Protes- 
tants were restored to their church in Threadneedle Street, which 
they yet enjoy” (Hist, of the Puritans^ edit. Toulmin, 1822, 8vo, 
vol. i. p. 137 ; see also Collier* s Ecclesiastical History^ 1840, vi. 
273). 


2137. COOKEET, BTC., IN ENaLANB IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Perlin, who was in England during the reign of Mary, says of 
the English, “ They eat much whiter bread than that commonly 
made in France, although it was in my time as cheap as it is sold 
there. With their beer they have a custom of eating very soft saf- 
fron cakes, in which there are likewise raisins, which give a relish 
to the beer. In 1541, the Duchess of Norfolk sends to the Earl of 
Westmoreland a present of two dishes of almond butter ” (Miss 
WoocPs Letters of Royal Ladies^ 8vo, 1846, vol. iii. p. 164). In 
1600, a great delicacy was a dish of French beans dressed ac- 
cording to the Italian mode, and called Fagioli (Ben Jonson^s 
Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, ii. 265). “Countrie fare, mutton and veale, 
purchanse a duck or goose” (Porter* s Two Angrie Women of 
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Ahington^ 1599, p. 133, Percy Society, vol, v.) The French 
ambassador, in the reign of Mary, sent to the legate and chan- 
cellor a present of “ quelques patez de sanglier ” {Ambassades de 
Noailles^ Leyde, 1763, tome iv. p. 183). In 1553, we find the 
wife of Justice Montague requesting that she maybe permitted to 
see her husband in the Tower, dress his meate” {Haynes^ 
State Papers, p. 174). 

2138. TBE USE OE HATS, ETC., IN ENGLAND IN TEE SIXTEENTH 

CENTUKT. 

Perlin visited England in the reign of Mary I. He says, “ The 
servants wait on their master bareheaded, and leave their caps on 
the buffet” {Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iv. p. 511). 

In the account given by the Earl of Bedford and Randolph of 
the murder of Rizzio, it is said that when the conspirators en- 
tered, “ there were sitting at supper the queen, the Ladie Ai'g^le, 
and David, with his cappe upon his head” {Wrighfs Elizabeth, 
8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 227, and see vol. ii. p. 204). 

Heywood tells us that Philip of Spain, on his first arrival in 
England, went to the “ church,” I suppose the cathedral, at 
Winchester. After having knelt down and prayed, he went up to 
the quire, and then “ perceiving the sacrament, he put off his hat 
to do it reverence” {Harleian Miscellany, edit. Park, x. 321). 
In 1587, Cecil writes to his father Burleigh, that the lord chan- 
cellor “ hath left his hat and feather, and now wears a flat velvet 
.cap, not different from your lordship^s ” {Murdin^s State Papers, 
p. 588). In 1576, Gilbert Talbot sends to his father, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, a present of a ‘^Monmouth cap” {Lodgers Rlustra- 
tions of British History, 1838, vol. ii. p. 79). In “ The Present 
State of England,” published in 1627, the author says, “I saw a 
complete gentleman of late whose beaver hat cost thirty-seven 
shillings. ... Of late broad-brimmed hats came suddenly in 
fashion, and put all others out of countenance and request ; and 
happy were they that could get them soonest and be first seen in 
that fashion ; so that (a computation being made) there is at 
least three hundred thousand pounds, or much more, in England 
only, bestowed in broad-brimmed hats within one year and a half. 
As for other beavers or felt, they were on the sudden of no rec- 
koning at all ; inasmuch that myself (still continuing one fashion) 
bought a beaver’s hat for five shillings, which the year before 
could not be had under thirty shillings ” {Harleian Miscellany, 
edit. Park, iii. 209). In 1592, they were sold by haberdashers 
{Harleian Miscellany, v. 419), and in 1683 we find “the haber- 
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dashers that sell hats ” {Songs of the London Prentices^ p. 77, 
edited hy Mr. Mackey for the Percy Society, 8vo, 1841). 

2139. AVERAOE INCOME, ETC., IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTHIIT. 

Perlin travelled in England, Ireland, and Scotland during the 
reign of Queen Mary. Speaking of Scotland, he says, “ A 
merchant in this country is well esteemed who has an annual 
rent of four hundred livres, and is among the richest men of the 
country, which is very far from having twelve or fifteen thousand 
livres per annum, as is often the case in France, Flanders, Grermany, 
Spain, Portugal, and England ” {AntiqiiaHan Repertory^ vol. iv. 
p. 516). 

In 1581, Stafford says, “ It is the constant report of all ancient 
men living in these days, that in time past and within the 
memory of man he hath been accounted a rich and wealthy man, 
and well able to keep house among his neighbours, which, all 
things discharged, was clearly worth ZOL or 40Z., but in these our 
days the man of that estimation is so far in the common opinion 
from a good housekeeper or man of wealth, that he is reputed the 
next neighbour to a beggar ” {Harleian Miscellany^ ix. 183). 

2140. OHIGIN OF THE WORD BEEFEATER. 

It is said in the Antiquarian Eepertory, vol. ii. p. 398, though 
without quoting any authority, that “ the yeomen of the guard 
used to wait at table on all great solemnities, and were ranged 
near the buffets ; this procured them the name of buffetiers, not 
very unlike in sound to the jocular appellation of beefeaters, now 
given them.” 

2141. CYDER IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Jorevin de Eochefort, whose Travels in England were published 
at Paris 1672, mentions having tasted some cyder on the banks oi 
the Severn (see Antiquarian Repertory^ iv. 582). From the waj 
in which he speaks of it, it is evident that he had never seen any 
before. See Venner’s Via Eecta ad Vitam Longam (4to, 1652, 
pp. 52-54). He says (p. 52), “Cyder and perry are usual drinks 
where fruits do abound.” 

2142. THE USE OF BEER IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Jorevin de Eochefort, whose travels were published at Paris in 
1672, says, “The English beer is the best in Europe” {Anti-- 
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quarian 'Repertory^ vol. iv. p. 607). At Cambridge, lie had a 
visit from the clergyman, during which “it was necessary to 
drink two or three pots of beer during our parley ; for no kind of 
business is transacted in England without the intervention of 
pots of beer” (p. 620). 

Yenner {Via Recta ad Vitam Longam^ 4to, 1650, pp. 46-52) 
examines the comparative merits of beer and ale. He says (p. 48) 
of beer, “ I see no good reason to approve the drinking thereof 
warme, as I knowe some to do, not only in the winter, but almost 
all the yeare.” 

2143. KNOWLEDUE OP ITALIAN AND ITALIAN LITEHATURE IN 

ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Jorevin de Eochefort, early in the reign of Charles II., tra- 
velled through parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland. He was 
introduced to the principal of St. John’s College, Cambridge, of 
whom he thinks it worth recording that he “ had resided a long 
time in Italy and spoke Italian well” {Antiquarian Repertory^ 
iv. 618). This is, I think, the only instance in which he men- 
tions Italian. It would seem from a passage in Cynthia’s Eevels, 
acted in 1600, that young men who aimed at being fashionable 
used to supply themselves with French and Italian expressions, 
the use of which gave them a certain distinction {Ben Jonson^s 
Works, 8vo, 1816, vol. ii. p. 289). On the other hand, Brisk, in 
Every Man out of His Humour, who is a “ fresh Frenchified cour- 
tier ” (vol. ii. p. 47), does not, if I remember rightly, make use 
even once of a French or Italian expression. 

2144. IN THE TWELPTH CENTURY WAS THE PIRST ORDER IN 

ENGLAND POR TITHES OP PISH. 

In A.D. 1122, Hugh the Dean of York, by order of the pope, 
issued a decree that the fishermen of Whitby should pay tithes to 
the Abbot of Whitby and the Prior of Brydlington. See the sen- 
tence in Charlton’s History of Whitby (p. 77, Aork, 1779, 4to). 
Charlton says (p. 77), “ This is the oldest regulation or law now 
remaining upon record anywhere in England with regard to the 
tithe of fish, whence the custom long afterwards was established 
upon the Yorkshire coast that fish should be tithabie in that 
manor where it came ashore and was sold.” 

Storch discusses at length the circumstances which regulate 
the price offish {Economic politique, 8vo, 1815, St. Petersbourg, 
tome ii. pp. 290--298). 

1. Sir John Barrow “has estimated the value of the entire 
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annual produce of the foreign and domestic fisheries of G-reat 
Britain at SjSOOjOOOi. but Mr. McCulloch says, “We doubt 
much whether the entire value of the fisheries can be reckoned 
so high as 4,500, OOOZ.” {Dictionary of Commerce^ 8vo, 1849, 
p. 600). 2. “ There are records as early as the reign of Edward 

the First which show that tithes of minerals were then paid” 
(Jaco6, On the Precious Metals^ 8vo, 1821, vol. i. p. 295). In the 
manor of Weverham, “among the tithes should be mentioned an 
almost singular custom (not enforced) of claiming two-pence in 
the pound from servants’ wages. . . . The same is claimed at Cod- 
dington in Broxton hundred” {Ormerocl^ History of Cheshire^ 
1819, vol. ii. p. 59). In 1762 there was a dispute at Whitby 
about the fishermen paying tithes {Nichols^ Literary Illustrations 
of the Eighteenth Century^ vol. iii. p. 788). 

2145. PEKCHES LAEGEH FORMERLY THAN THE MODERN ONES. 

In a charter a.d. 1215, “perches” are mentioned, on which 
Charlton says {Histo^^ of Whitby^ 4to, York, 1779, p. 158), 
“ Here I must beg leave to observe that these perches seem to be 
of a larger dimension than what in our days are generally used 
in England. In most places where they are mentioned in our 
records, particularly in this memorial, I apprehend they are to 
be considered as rods, or quarter acres, and sometimes they even 
include a larger quantity of ground than that, as may easily be 
proved by several donations where their dimensions are particu- 
larly specified in yards. But in this present instance I am of 
opinion we ought to look upon the eight perches given by Eoger 
de Bayns to be eight rods or two acres. Though after all it must 
be owned that sometimes the perches mentioned in the records 
seem to be those very identical perches now used by our sur- 
veyors, as may be better understood by carefully perusing this 
history.” 

2146. NOTE ON THE PARISH REGISTERS. 

“ At Billingham, in Stockton Ward, Durham,” the parochial 
register begins 1570; it is as usual a transcript, as far as 1599 
“ ‘ agreeing with the olde,’ copied by Thomas Eeddall, curat.” 
{Surtees' History of Durham, vol. ii. p. 147, folio, 1823). 

2147. OTHERS BESIDES THE CRUSADERS ABE REPRESENTED WITH 
CROSSED LEGS. 

“ In Blakiston Porch [in the parish of Norton in the county 
of Durham] is a recumbent effigy in armour, with a rich canopy 
of tabernacle work over the head ; the hands are elevated, the 
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legs are crossed, the feet resting on a lion ; the head is hare, and 
the sword sheathed. It has been said that this cross-legged 
posture is confined to the templars, or such as died during a 
crusade, or at least under a vow to undertake one ; hut there are 
many later instances {Surtees^ History of Durham^ vol. iii. 
p, 155, Lond. folio, 1823). 

2148. BREAKFAST IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

In the orders made in the first year of Mary for the queen’s 
household, it is directed that at eight o’clock the yeomen ushers 
shall “ goe for hreakefaste ” {Antiquarian Repertoi'y^ vol. iv. 
p. 652). 

2149. STATE OF THE CLBRG-Y IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Lingard {History of England^ Paris, 1840, vol. v. p. 11) says. See also 
that in 1560, in consequence of the number of clergy who refused 
to take the oath of supremacy, and were therefore expelled, “ it 
became necessary for the moment to establish a class of lay in- 
structors, consisting of mechanics, licensed to read the service to 
the people in the church, but forbidden to administer the sacra- 
ments.” For this he cites Strype, i. 139, 178, 240. See the 
complaint made by the bishop of Ely in a pitiful letter, written 
in 1574, and printed in Wright’s Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. 
p. 497. In 1559, Elizabeth was obliged to order “that the 
clergy shall not haunt ale-houses or taverns, or spend their time 
idly at dice, cards, tables, or any other unlawful game ” {NeaVs 
History of the Puritans^ edit. Toulmin, 8vo, 1822, vol. i. p. 127) ; 
but this did little good, for in 1571 the House of Commons 
addressed the queen, and stated that “great numbers are ad- 
mitted ministers that are infamous in their lives and conversa- 
tion” {Neal^ i. 219). Neal says (i. 293) that in 1579, “in the 
county of Cornwall, there were one hundred and forty clergymen, 
not one of which was capable of preaching a sermon, and most of 
them were pluralists and non-residents.” In 1584, some of the 
inhabitants of Essex presented a petition to the council, in which 
they complained that their clergy were “men of occupation, 
serving-men, the basest of all sort.s .... rioters, dicers, drunk- 
ards, and of offensive lives ” {Heal, i. 329. See also p. 349). Nor 
must this be considered a mere factious misrepresentation, for in 
1584, the Lords of the Council addressed a letter to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in which they state it to be a notorious 
fact that “ great numbers of persons that occupy cures are noto- 
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riously unfit; most for lack of learning*- - many ckargeable -witli 
great and enormous faults, as drimkenness, filthiness of life, 
gaming at cards, haunting of ale-houses” {Neal^ i. 341). In 
1585 and 1586, there was made a very careful and minute survey 
of the state of the church in reference to the clergy. From it we 
learn that there were only 2,000 preachers to nearly 10,000 
parishes {Neal^ i- 382). Fenner, a contemporary writer, says 
that in 1586 a third of the clergy were suspended {iffeal^ i. 382). 
Fi'om a survey made in 1587, it appears that there were only 
nineteen “resident preachers abiding in London” {Neal^ i. 391). 

1. Camden says that in 1559, several mechanics received 
“ ecclesiastical promotions and good prebends, and fat benefices ” 
(Annals of Elizabeth^ in Kenneth vol. iii. p. 377). 2. In 1571, 
even Bishop Grrindal was obliged to issue an order that no un- 
married clergyman “ should keep any woman in his house under 
sixty years of age, excepting she was his mother, aunt, sister, or 
niece ” {Collier's Ecclesiastical History^ 8vo, 1840, vol. vi. p. 501). 

3. Blackstone (Commentaries^ 1809, iii, 54) says, that from 1373, 
all the chancellors were ecclesiastics or statesmen (but never 
lawyers), until Henry VIII. in 1530, promoted Sir Thomas More. 
After this the great seal was intrusted to lawyers, courtiers, and 
churchmen indifferently, until in 1592, Sergeant Pickering was 
made Lord Keeper, “ from which time to the present the Court 
of Chancery has always been filled by a lawyer, excepting the 
interval from 1621 to 1625,” when the seal was intrusted to 
Williams, dean of Westminster, afterwards bishop of Lincoln. 

4. Under Mary, the clergy who were deprived are said to have 
been less than one-fifth of the whole (see Tierney’s Note in Dodd's 
Church History^ vol. ii. p. 182). 

2150. ITALIAIS^ LANGUAGE AND LITERATUDE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTUEY. 

In 1586, on the trial of Mary of Scotland, her secretary was 
examined. Lingard says (vol. v. p. 234, note), “ It was a mis- 
fortune that he spoke in French, which it appears was less gene- 
rally understood than Italian, for one of the lords desired him on 
that account 'to speak in the latter language {Earl. MS- 4649, 
82).” Lord Windsor in a letter to Cecil, dated Naples, 1569, 
quotes a scrap of Italian : “ to have turned back againe — come 
una core de gallina” (WHghfs Elizabeth^ 1838, i. 316, 317). 
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2151. NOTE ON THE GAME OE BILLIAEDS. 

Lingard {Histo^^ of England^ 8vo, 1840, Paris, v. 236) quotes 
from Jebb, ii. 292, a letter from Mary, in 1586, in which she 
complains that her keeper, Paulet, had ordered her billiard-table 
to be taken away. Evelyn {Diary ^ 8vo, 1827, vol. hi. p. 21), in 
1679, gives an account of the billiard-table he saw at the Portu- 
guese ambassador’s. 

2152. ‘^THOU” CONSIDEHEB IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTtTHX AS 
FAMILIAR. 

Mary of Scotland, just before her execution in 1587, took leave 
of her faithful Melville, the steward of her household. “ It was 
remarked,” says Lingard (v. 244, 245), “ as something extraordi- 
nary that this was the first time in her life that she had ever 
been known to address a person with the pronoun ‘ thou.’ ” In 
1700, and in 1702, the earl of Shaftesbury writes to a young 
gentleman, his protege, “ thou ” and thy” (see Forster'' s Letters 
of Loche^ Sidney^ and Shafteshtiry^ 8vo, 1830, pp. 103, 187). 

Hallam {Literature of Eurojpe^ ii. 189, 2nd edit.) says, “In one 
of Caro’s letters to Bernardo Tasso, about 1544, he censures the 
innovation of using the third person in addressing a correspon- 
dent. ... I have found the third person used in a letter as 
early as in 1543.” The famous Ei chard Bentley died in 3 742. 
Cumberland {Memoirs of Himself^ 8vo, 1817, vol. i. p. 13), who 
was his grandson, says of him, “ His ordinary style of conversa- 
tion was naturally lofty, and his frequent use of Hhou’ and 
Hhee’ with his familiars, carried with it a kind of dictatorial 
tone that savoured more of the closet than the court.” An 
author in the time of Charles II. writes, “ Though I thee thee and 
thou thee, I am no quaker ” {The Civic Garland^ edited by Mr. 

Fairholt, p. ii. Percy Society, vol. xix.) On the history of the 
word thou^ see some very ingenious remarks in Hare’s Guesses at 
Truth (1st series, 8vo, 1847, pp. 168-187). He observes (p. 176) 
that even in the sixteenth century it was in England commonly 
used to inferiors. 

2153, OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIVE NUMBERS OF CATHOLICS AND 
PROTESTANTS IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Lingard (vol. v. p. 264), speaking of affairs in 1587, just before See aho 
the Armada, says, “ The real number of the English Catholics ^29* 
was Unknown (for the severity of the penal laws had taught many 
to conceal their religion), but it was loosely conjectured that they 
amounted to at least one half of the population of the kingdom. 

VOL. II. c c 
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Dr. Allen was positive that they amounted to at least two-thirds. 
Apud Bridgewater, 374. The same was asserted in a paper found 
upon Creighton. Strype, iii. 41 5.” 

Dr. Venner, who wrote in 1649, says, “It was a common saying 
fifty or sixty years since, that all physicians that were learned 
were papists’’ (^Venner's Via Recta ad Vitam Longam^ 4to5 
1650, p. 360). 

See also Lodge's Illustrations of British History, vol. ii. p. 68, 
Svo, 1838. In Wright’s Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 485, there is 
a veiy remarkable letter from the earl of Essex to Lord Burghley, 
dated 20th July, 1573. In this letter Essex gives an account of 
an interview he had with the queen before going on his expedition 
to Ireland, in which she particularly charged him “ not to seek 
too hastily to bring people that hath been trayned in another 
religion, from that which they have been brought up in.” So 
much for Elizabeth being a persecutor ! The Catholics were pro- 
bably numerous in London. In Wright’s Elizabeth (8vo, 1838, 
vol. ii. pp, 37-41), there is a letter from Fletewood to Lord 
Burghley in 1572, giving a curious account of the seizure of 
several “ masse mongers ” in the very act of celebrating service 
in the house of Greraldi the Portuguese ambassador. See also 
(at pp, 86, 87) another letter from this same Fletewood in 1578, 
in which he says that several Englishmen were in the habit of 
going to the French ambassador’s to hear mass. 

In 1579, Leicester writes to Burghley, “ Since Queen Mary’s 
tyme the papists never were in that jollity they be at this present 
in this country” (Wrighfs Elizabeth^ vol. ii. p. 102), and in an- 
other letter to Lord Burghley, written by Sir Amias Paulet in 
1585, respecting Mary, Paulet says, “This country is so ill 
affected (a thing not unknowen unto you), as I thinke no man of 
judgement would willingly take the charge of this queen in any 
house in this sheere out of this castle (i.e, Tutbury) {Wright^ 
vol. ii. p. 257). In 1586, B. Bland, who had just returned from 
Spain, wrote, “ The Spaniards are certainly persuaded by letters 
out of England that th’ one halfe of England will take fcheir 
part” {Wright^ vol. ii. p. 303). In 1587, Thomas Tuncker Writes 
to William Watson, “ England in the north parts, where for 
religion they shall find the fifth man to be given to papistry ” 
(WHght^ vol. ii. p. 351). Camden says that the northern rebel- 
lion of 1569, was joined by very few Catholics {Aruhals of Eliza- 
beth^ in Kennett^ ii. 422). In 1574, Mary of Scotland writes that 
most English Catholics were through fear beginning to obtain 
permission to travel abroad {Sharp's Memorials of Rebellion of 
1669, Svo, 1840, p. 300). In 1569, Sir E. Sadler wrote that in 
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the north of England there were not ten gentlemen who favoured 
the queen’s proceedings. This, which is an evident exaggeration^ 
is twice quoted in Sir C. Sharp’s Eebellion of 1559, pp. x. 92. 
Ormerod says that in the reign of Elizabeth considerably more 
than one-fourth of the entire number of the population of 
Cheshire were Catholic recusants {History of Cheshire^ folio, 
1819, vol. i. pp. xxxiii. xxxiv). Por proof of this he refers to 
vol. i. p. 75, but neither there nor in any other pai’t of his work 
can I find any evidence on this subject. 

Mr. Soames says that at the accession of Elizabeth, two-thirds 
were Catholics {Elizabethan Religious History^ 8vo, 1839, p. 13). 

In a letter said to be written in 1588, by Richard Leigh, a 
seminary priest, to the Spanish ambassador in France, the decline 
of the English Catholics is strongly put. The writer says, that 
compared with their number at the accession of Elizabeth, “ there 
are not as many tens as we accounted hundreds ” {Harleian Mis-- 
cellany^ 1808, 4to, i. 146). But is this letter genuine? and if so, 
where is the original? We know on the authority of Munday, 
in 1581, that there were several places in London whei’e mass 
could be heard (see his English Bomayne Life^ reprinted in 
Harleian Miscellany^ edit* Park) vol. vii. p. 144). In 1570, 
Storey confessed ‘‘that about two years since he did deal by 
writing with Courterile, shewing unto him that the Catholics in 
England did daily decay and the schismatics did then daily Increase, 
and therefore if the king of Spain had any meaning to Write to 
the queen of England, or otherwise to help to restore religion in 
England, he should do it betime, or else it would be too late ” 
{Harleian Miscellany^ viii. 612). In Burleigh’s advice to Eliza** 
beth, about 1583, it is said that “the greatest number of papists 
is of very young men,” and Burleigh goes on to say, “ I account 
that putting to death does in no way lessen them, since We find 
by experience that it worketh no such effect ; but like Sydra^s 
heads, upon cutting off one, seven grow up .... so that for my 
part I wish no lessening of their numbers but by preaching and 
by education of the younger under good schoolmasters ” {Harleian 
Miscellany^ vil. 60). After the visitors appointed by Elizabeth 
had in 1559 gone through the whole kingdom, they reported that 
“ not above two hundred and forty-three clergymen had quitted 
their livings^’^ Of these fourteen were bishops {NeaVs History of 
the PuHta>nSj edit, Toulmin, 1822, 8vo, Vol. i. p* 133). Jewel, 
who is considered with reason to be oUe of the great fathers of 
the English Church, did not hesitate on the accession of Mary to 
sign a recantation (this disagreeable fact is hurried over by N'eal, 
History of the Puritans, i, 224). He withdrew his recantation 

c c 2 
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almost immediately, but not till lie bad reached Geneva, and 
-was safe from the hand that would assuredly have punished his 
thii'd (or second ?) apostasy. Neal says (i, 206) that in 1568 : “ In 
Lancashire, the Common Prayer Book was laid aside, churches 
were shut up, and the mass celebrated openly.” He adds (i. 271), 
but without quoting* any authority, that in 1574, “many of the 
queen’s subjects resorted to the Portugal ambassador’s house in 
Charter House Square, where mass was publicly celebrated ; and, 
because the sheriffs and recorder of London disturbed them, they 
were committed to the Fleet by the queen’s express command.” 
Neal says (i. 307), but as usual without any authority, that in 
1582, the Catholics “in the northern counties were more nume- 
rous than the Protestants.” During the first ten years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, gueat numbers of Catholics frequented the Protestant 
churches (see Collier^ s Ecclesiastical Eistoi'^^ 8vo, 1840, vol. vi. 
pp. 264, 265). Mr. Hallam, in a long note in Constitutional 
Hist. 8vo, 1842, i. 173, seems to consider that in 1559, the Pro- 
testants were two-thirds of the population. He rejects Butler’s 
assertion {Memoirs of English Catholics^ i. 146), that the Catho- 
lics had the majority. In 1549, Paget wrote to the protector 
that not more than one-twelfth were Protestants. See Lingard 
(Paris, 1840, iv. 261), who quotes Strype, ii. Rec. 110. See also 
p. 339, where Lingard quotes from MSS. Barber, 1208, a curious 
passage in the despatches of the Venetian ambassador, which re- 
presents the English as ready to become either Jews or Mahom- 
medans. In 1554, Parliament were almost unanimous in favour 
of the reconciliation with Rome ; in the commons only two, in 
the Lords not a single voice was raised against it {Lingard^ 341 ; 
and Ellis^ OHg, Letters, 2nd series, ii, 239). In 1553 Noailles 
{Amhassades, tome ii, p. 167) writes to his court that Suffolk 
and Norfolk were particularly discontented with Mary— but was 
this political or religious? He adds (pw 168) that the greater 
part of London was “ de la mesme faction.” In 1566, the Catho- 
lics were very numerous in Yorkshire : « great plenty of papysts ” 
{Haynes's State Papers, p. 446). In 1584, Charles Paget mentions 
the mode of flight “ordinarily used by Catholics, which daily come 
out of England” {Murdin's State Papers, p. 437). In 1592, 
the earl of Pembroke writes to Elizabeth that the Welsh are “ in 
religion generally ill-affected, as may appear by their use of 
popish pilgrimages, their harbour of massing priests, their retain- 
ing of superstitious ceremonies, and the increase of wilful recu- 
sants” {Mnrdin's State Papers, p. 662). In 1569, there were from 
twelve to fifteen different places in London where mass was per- 
formed {Correspondence diplomatique de Fenelon, Paris, 1840, 
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tome i. p. 327). Mr. Butler, on the authority of Reshton de 
Schismate Anglice, p. 272, says that early in Elizabeth’s reign, two 
thirds of the English were catholics {Butler^s Memoirs of the 
Catholics^ 8 VO, 1822, vol. i. pp. 271, 272, and see p. 386, vol. ii. 
p. 12). Father Holthy, in a report which he sent in 1594, to his 
superior, Graniet, wiites that unless some check was given to the 
conduct of the English government, it is greatly to he feared 
that in short time the weak and small number of Grod’s servants 
shall come to ruin, and the little sparkle of catholic religion as 
yet reserved amongst us shall he quite extinguished ” (Dodd^s 
Ghurch History^ edit. Tierney, vol. lii. p. 76). Sandys, in a 
sermon preached early in the reign of Elizabeth, seems to say 
that most wealthy peisons were Catholics (Sandys^ Sermons^ 
edit. Parker Society, p. 30). 

2154. cookehy in enuland in the seventeenth centuey. 

“ All sorts of cakes, simnels, wafers, fritters, pancakes, and such See also 
like ” [Venner^s Via Recta ad Vitam Longam^ 4to, 1650, p. 26). 

Yenner says {Via Recta, p. 70), “But mutton stuffed with 
oysters, an absurd novelty, and so rested, is deemed of some a 
rare and delicate dish.” He notices (p. 108) that “ Oysters are 
usually eaten a little before meate,” but he is opposed to their 
being eaten raw, and says, “ Oysters rosted on the coles or stewed 
in white wine with butter, pepper, and a few drops of white or 
claret wine vinegar, and so eaten, do ohlectate the palat and 
stomach, and nourish much better than when they are eaten raw.” 

“Colchester oysters,” in 1679 (see King's Life of Locke, 8vo, 

1830, vol. i. p. 249). 1, Dr. Muffett {Health's Improvement, 

Loud. 1655, 4to, p. 46) says, “Oisters in all months in whose 
name an E is found.” He says (p. 162), “Almost every man 
loves them,” and adds, that they are “ eaten first,” i.e. before 
dinner. He observes (p. 163), “Little oisters are best raw, great 
oisters should be stewed with wine, onions, pepper, and butter, or 
roasted with vinegar, pepper, and butter, or baked with onions, 
pepper, and butter, or pickled with white wine vinegar, their own 
water, bayes, mint, and hot spices.” 2. Queen Elizabeth used to 
have her oysters from Colchester (^Strickland's' Queens of Eng- 
land, vi. 213, 8vo, 1843). In 1600, “ oyster pies” was a favourite 
dish (Ben Jonson's Works, 8vo, 1816, ii. 257). In 1610, there 
were “ oyster women ” {Ben Jonson, iv. 160). “ Vinegar to your 

• oysters” {MiddletorCs Works, 1840, iv. 160). In 1604 they were 
sold “by the bushel” (v. 653). 

Yenner {Via Recta, 4to, 1650), speaking of peacocks, says. 
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They are best to be eaten in the winter. , . . Those that are 
very young and not above a year old are the best ” (p. 82). They 
were evidently very common in England in the middle of the 
sixteenth centmy ; for Tusser complains of their attacks on vege- 
tables and fruits {Five Hundred Points of Hushand/ry, pp. lOO, 
194). Dr. Muffet {Health's Improvement^ 4to5 16553 pp. 85, 86) 
speaks favourably of peacocks as food, if “fed at home,” and 
“ well souced in pure wine, for without it they are unwholesome.” 
They were eaten certainly as late as 1683 (see Drake's Shake-- 
speare and his Times^ 4to, 1817, voL i. p. 201). 

[Venner] says of pigeons (p. 83), “ It is very good, when you 
eat them roasted, to stuffe them with soure grapes or unripe goose- 
berries.” 

Venner says (Via Recta^ p. 107), “ Anchova’s the famous meat 
of drunkards, and of them that desire to have their drink oblec- 
tate their palates ; they are also used as a sauce with meats, as 
with mutton, &c., and is in great esteem with them that affect 
sauces and meats of strange relish and taste.” In 1624, anchovies 
and caviare were taken to relish wine {Ben Jonson's Works^ 8vo, 
1816, vol. viii. p. 38). 

He says {Via Recta^ p. 124), “ Custard at festivall and gene- 
rous tables is only in use,” and (at p. 125) he blames “the custome 
in eating custard in the middle or towards the end of meales.” In 
1607, it was “a common love present” {Middleton's Works^ 1840, 
i. 444). Dr. Muffett {Healths Improvement^ 4to, 1655, p. 128), 
says, “ Sodden and boiled cream, such as we use in tarts, fools, 
and custards.” In 1601, there was always at a city feast an im- 
mense custard {Ben Jonson's Works^ 8to, 1816, iii. 168), and 
they seem to have been a common dish (iii. 341, and see iv. 442, 
and a note at v. 14, and see p. 208). 

Venner tells us (p. 131), “Mustard is a sauce in common use 
with sundry meats both flesh and fish” (see also p. 242). “Men 
will give no money for your book unless it be to stop mus- 
tard-pots” {An Epistle to the Terrible Priests^ 1589, p. 13, 8vo, 
1843). Muffett says (Health's Improvement^ p. 257), “ I commend 
the use of mustard with biefe, and all kinds of salted flesh and 
fish.” In 1611, “a halp’orth of mustard ” for sauce {Middleton's 
Works^ 1840, ii, 457). 

Venner says {Via Recta, pp. 136, 137) that “ Eadishes are used 
as sauce with meats.” At the end of the sixteenth century they 
were eaten either rawer boiled in broth (see Phillips's History of 
Cultivated Vegetables, ii. 110). Dr. Muffet says (Health's Im^ 
provement, 4to, 1655, p. 226), “Most men eat radishes before 
meat, to procure appetite and help digestion.” 
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' Vernier says (Via Recta ad Vitam Longam^ 4:to, 1650, p. 142), 
“ There is an Italian sauce called Caviare, which begins to he in 
use with us, such vain affectors are we of novelties. It is pre- 
pared of the spawne of sturgeon ; the very name doth well ex- 
press its nature, that it is good to beware of it. But this and all 
other noisome sauces, devised only to allure the stomach and 
palat to meats and drinks, I leave to the beastly and Bacchana- 
lian meetings of drunkards and African belly gods.” In 1600 it 
was esteemed a great luxury {Ben Jonson^s Works, Svo, 1816, 
vol. ii. pp. 265, 274). 

Venner {Via Recta, p. 146) says, “The green roots of ginger 
are preserved two ways, either in a syrup of sugar, or covered 
over and incrustated according to art with sugar, which are com- 
monly called candied ginger.” It was known in London about 
1566, having been introduced by the Dutch {Phillipses History of 
Cultivated Vegetables, Svo, 1822, vol. i. pp. 211, 212). Yeimer 
tells us {Via Recta, p. 171) that “Easpis or framboise being ripe 
may be eaten by themselves ; ... or if there be need of cooling, 
with rose or violet water and sugar.” And (at p. 153) we find 
that “ Quodlins are eaten with sugar and rose water.” 

Venner says (p. 166), “Grrapes boyled in butter and sops of 
bread added thereto, and sugar also, if they be somewhat sowre, 
are a very pleasant meat or sauce.” 

Of chestnuts Venner says {Via Recta, p. 176), “Being rested 
under the hot embers or boyled, and so eaten with salt and 
sugar,” &c. See Dr. Muffett’s Health’s Improvement, 4to, 1655, 
p. 200. He thinks they were introduced from Italy into France 
and England. 

At p. 179, Venner says, “Many phantastical people do greatly 
delight to eat of the earthly excrescences called mushrums, . . . 
They are convenient for no season, age, or temperature.” See (at 
pp. 180, 181) what Venner says about “ cucumers.” The mode of 
preparing them was much the same as that now used. 

Venner mentions (pp. 184, 185) the custom of eating young 
artichokes raw with pepper and salt. He distinguishes between 
the ordinary “artichooks” and the “ artichocks of Jerusalem.” 
But both were boiled and eaten with butter, vinegar, and 
pepper. 

They are mentioned in 1624 in Ben Jonson’s Works, 1816, 
viii. 33. Dr. Muffett {HealWs Improvement, 4to, 1655, p. 215) 
says, “ Artichokes, since my remembrance, were so dainty in Eng- 
land, that usually they were sold for crownes a piece ; now industry 
and skill hath made them so common that the poorest man is 
possessed of princes’ dainties.” After detailing the different ways 
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of dressing them, he adds (p. 216), “raw artichokes are to be 
eaten towards the end of meals.” 

Venner mentions (Via Recta^ p. 242) capers and sampier as 
common sauces. Phillips says, “ Capers appear to have been 
eaten in greater abundance in the time of Queen Elizabeth than 
at present” (History of Cultivated Vegetables^ i. 114). 

Venner says (p. 26 2 J, “ I may not by the way overpasse with- 
out just reproofe the eating of flesh and fish at one and the same 
meal.” He advises that “they eschew this evill custome, and 
relinquish it to belly gods, and them that have unbridled appe- 
tites,” &c. Dr. Muffet {HealiKs Improvement, Lond. 1655, 4to, 
pp. 54, 55) supports the old opinion that fish excites to venery. 
He adds (p. 141), “Now a daies our sea-coast and rivers are more 
barren of fish than heretofore.” He says (p. 296) that fish was 
eaten after “ biefe and mutton.” 

Dr. Mufifet (Healths .Improvement, Lond. 1655, 4to, p. 51) 
says, “ Of creeping things I know none but the snail in our 
country, which some esteem not only for a meat, but also for a 
meat very restorative.” But see (p. 190). where he says “little 
esteemed.” We learn from Cynthia’s Eevels,that in 1600, “ snails 
or rather cockles,” were made into a valued sauce called bavole 
(see Ben JonsorCs Works, 8vo, 1816, ii. 265). 

Pork used to be eaten “with green sauce made of sorrel” 
(Muffefs HealiKs Improvement, 1655, 4to, p. 69). See what he 
says (at p. 71) respecting a wild sow and its rarity. Muffett says 
(HealtKs Improvement, p. 80), “We doe not amisse in England 
to eat sodden chickens and bacon together.” 

Venner tells us (p. 84) that the two best ways to cook a turkey 
are to bake them or roast them, and “ stick it full of cloves in the 
roasting.” He adds, “ They were first brought from Numidia 
into Turkey, and thence to Europe, whereupon they were called 
turkies. There are some which lately brought hither certain 
checkered hens and cocks out of New Guiny, spotted white and 
black, like a barber’s apron.” 

Mufi'et says (EedLtKs Improvement, p. 153), “Herrings are an 
usual and common meat, coveted as much of the nobility for 
variety and wantonness as used for poor men for want of other 
provision ; it is one of the cardinal supporters of our Holy Lent, 
and therefore not to be ill spoken of and see Art. 1925. Salmon 
used to be served with cloves (Muffefs Healths Improvement, 
p. 187). He adds, “Hot salmon is accounted unwholesome in 
England.” 

It is evident that frogs were eaten (see Mufefs Healths Im^ 
provement, p. 192). The emperor Charles V., after his abdica- 
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tion, was very fond of “legs of frogs” {Correspondence of 
Charles K, Lond. Svo, 1850, edited by Mr. Bradford, p. 367). 

Muffett says (Health's Improvement^ p. 193), “ Gringerbread is 
with us a great dish at the end of bankets.” It is mentioned in 
1610 (Ben Jonson's Worhs^ Svo, 1816, vol. iv. pp. 116, 387); 
and “a gingerbread woman” (p. 360). It is called in 1614 
“ comfortable bread” {Ben Jonson^ iv. 419). 

Muffet says (p. 202), “ Dates are usually put into stewed broths, 
minced pies,” &c. In 1625, Ben Jonson writes {Works^ 8vo, 1816, 
vol. V. p, 256), “He’ll draw the magisterium from a minced pie.” 

A Christmas dish {Tusser's Husbandry^ p. 73, edit. Mavor, 8vo, 

1812). 

Muffet adds (p. 208), “ Olives are an usual dish at most men’s 
tables, though none of them grow in England,” 

2155. WHAT WAS SACK? 

This is a difficult question to answer. I suspect the word had See also 
different meanings at different times. See some curious details 
in Yenner’s Via Eecta ad Vitam Longam (Lond. 1650, 410 , 
pp. 32-34). 

He says (p. 32), “ Sack is completely hot, and of thin parts.” 

And (at p. 33), “ Some affect to drink sack with sugar, and some 
without, and upon no other good ground as I think, but that as 
it is best pleasing to their palats.” He adds, “ But what I have 
spoken of mixing sugar with sack must be understood of sherrie 
sachy for to mix sugar with other wines that m a common appel- 
lation are called sach^ and are sweeter in taste, makes it un- 
pleasant to the palat and fulsom to the stomach. And, there- 
fore, what I have here written of sack in general, is chiefly to be 
understood of sherie sack." He also mentions (p. 34) “Malaga 
sack,” and adds “ Canarie wine, which beareth the name of the 
lands from whence it is brought, is also termed a sack ; but it 
differeth from true sherie sack" &c. At p. 273, he mentions a 
custom of drinking “ a draught of sack before meales.” 

In 1614 sack and sherry are spoken of as different (see Ben 
Jonson's Works^ 8vo, 1816, iv. p. 523). In 1592, Greene, speak- 
ing of the tricks of vintners, says, “ They can cherish up white 
wine with sacke” (Quip for an upstart Courtier in Harleian 
Miscellany^ edit. Park, vol. v. p. 416). “ Spanish sack ” (The Pen- 
niless' Parliament^ 1608, p. 44, Percy Soc. vol. vii.) In 1679, 
sack with sugar is called “ Bristol milk ” (King's Life of Locke^ 

1830, 8vo, vol. i. p. 250). 
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2156. THE USE OF ESQTJEBACH OH TTSQUEBATH IN ENGLAND. 

See Vernier’s Via Eecta ad Vitam Longam (Lond. 4to5 1650, 
pp. 62-64)* He says (p. 62), “ Usqiiebach, which more signifi- 
cantly may he termed nsquehath,” and adds (p. 68)5 ^^usque- 
hath is a kind of aqua vitse, and in Ireland of great use. . . - 
Although usquebath be of little use with us,” &c. He gives (at 
p. 64) a receipt for making it. In 1736, the bishop of Cork 
sent to Lady Sundon a present of six bottles of usquebaugh from 
Dublin. From the way in which he writes, this liquor seems to 
have been considered a great luxury in England (see his Letter 
in Mrs, Thomson's Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon^ 2nd edit. 
8vo, 1848, vol. ii. pp. 299, 300). 

2157. CUSTOM AMONG THE ENGLISH, IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUBT, 

OF TBAVELLING. 

Dr. Venner (Via Recta ad Vitam Longam^ 4to, 1650, p. 365) 
says, “ If a novice, one only initiated in the study of physic, do 
but cross the seas, and drawe a little outlandish aire, at his return 
he is taken for a profoimd doctor.” 

2158. OBSEEVATIONS ON PHYSICIANS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTUBT. 

There hath been of late in our land a great inundation of 
physicians” (Vennen^s Via Recta ad Vitam Longam^ 4to, 1650, 
p. 375, and see p. 405). In 1631, the father of Sir Simon D’Ewes 
was attended by Dr. Griffard and Dr. Baskerville, ‘^who ever 
visited him twice each day he lay sick, and received each of them 
a twenty-shilling piece every time they came” (Autobiography of 
Si/r 8imon D^Ewes, edit. Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, vol. ii. p. 5). In 
16175 it is evident that physicians wore swords (Middleton's Works^ 
8vo, 1840, vol. iii. p. 536). The increasing luxury of physicians 
who formerly “ walked on foot,” but now ride on horseback “ like 
princes,” is noticed in a curious little tract of the seventeenth 
century, but without any date affixed to it (Earleian Miscellany,^ 
edit. Park, vol. i. p. 268). 

The mortality among physicians is greater than in any other 
profession (Quetelet sur VHomme^ Paris, 1835, tome i. p. 222). 

Pope Pius V. ordered that no physician should visit a sick 
person more than three days together without seeing proof that 
he had again confessed his sins (RanhCy Die Romiscken Pdpste^ 
Berlin, 1838, band i, p. 360). 
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2159. IN THE SEYENTEENTH CENTUEY ETJCELEESBUET WAS EAMOUS 
EOE DETTGS AND SPICES. 

“ But here a great ' question ariseth, whether sweet smells cor- 
rect the pestilent air, or rather he as a guide to bring it the 
sooner into our hearts. To determine which question I call all 
the dwellers in Bucklersbury in London to give their sentence, 
which only street (by reason that it is wholly replenished with 
physick, drugs, and spicery, and was daily perfumed in the time 
of the plague with pounding of spices, melting of gums, and 
making perfumes for others) escaped that great plague brought 
from Newhaven ” {Health's Improvement^ or Rules for preparmg 
all sorts of Food used in this Nation^ by Thomas Muffet^ Doctor 
m Physic^ Lond. 1655, 4to, p. 26). 

See Stow’s London (edit. Thoms, 8vo, 1842, p. 31), where it is 
said, “The peperers and grocers of Soper’s Lane are now in 
Bucklesberrie and other places dispersed.” In 1570, Mary of 
Scotland had a “ serviteur, qui est son fruytier et faict I’ojffice 
d’apotecquaire, et qui la servyt vendredi dernier a son disner ” 
{Gorrespondanee de FSnelon^ Paris, 8vo, 1840, tome i. p. 409). 

2160. MAEKIAOE CUSTOMS IN ENGLAND IN THE SEYENTEENTH 

CENTUEY. 

Dr. Muffett {Health's Improvement, 4to, 1655, p. 130) says, 
“ As English people, when the bride comes from church, are wont 
to cast wheat upon her head.” In 1621, the eldest sister of Sir 
Simon D’Ewes married Sir William Elliot, and immediately after 
the marriage the bride and bridegroom stayed with her father, 
where they remained a week. So I suppose the custom of going 
away after the marriage was not then introduced (see the Auto-- 
biography of Sir Simon D'Ewes, edit. Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, vol. i. 
p. 175). He married a girl less than fifteen, and preserved con- 
tinence eight months after marriage (vol i. pp. 133, 417). In 
1609, Lady Haughty, in the Silent Woman, says, “We see no 
ensigns of a wedding here ; no character of a bride ale 5 where 
be our scarves and our gloves ? I pray you give them us. Let us 
know your bride’s colours, and yours at least” {Ben Jonson's 
Works, 8vo, 1816, iii. p. 416) ; and again (p, 417), she indignantly 
asks, “No gloves ? no garters ? no scarves ? no epithalamium ? 
no masque?” In 1614, “wedding gloves” are mentioned, and 
“ delicate brooches for the bridemen and all ” {Ben Jonson's Works, 
iv. 448, 449). Before the bridegroom retired to the nuptial 
chamber, he used to untie the tagged laces with which his dress 
was fastened, and throw them among his friends, who eagerly 
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scrambled for them. Sometimes his impatience was supposed to 
be so great that he hastily tore off the tags and effected a rapid 
retreat. This is sketched in The New Inn, in 1629 (Ben Jon-- 
sotCs WotIcs^ 1816, voL v. pp. 431, 432). In 1632, immediately 
after the marriage ceremony, a cup of wine was handed round to 
those who assisted at it. This is called by Jonson the knitting- 
cup, by Middleton the contracting cup (Gifford’s note in Ben 
Jonson^ vol. vi. p. 82). In 1632, the “bride cake” used to be 
carried to the church {Ben Jonson^ vi. 152). In 1608, Ben 
Jonson writes, “ The worthy custom of honouring worthy mar- 
riages with these solemnities [i.e. with masques], hath of late 
years advanced itself frequently with us” {Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, vii. 
95). “Brides were always led to the altar with their hair hang- 
ing down ” {Ben Jonson^ viii. 311). A “ bride-cake ” is mentioned 
in 1599 (see Middleton's Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, vol. i. pp. 110, 116), 
In 1602, “gilded rosemary” was used {Middleton's Worlcs^i. 231). 
In 1608, the bride gave at her wedding “ bride laces ” (Middleton^ 
ii. 234), 

2i6i. cookery in enolanb in the seventeenth century. 

(Continued from no. 2154). 

Dr. Muffett {Health's Improvement^ Lond. 1655, 4to, p. 216) 
says, “ Asparagus was in old time a meat for such emperours as 
Julius CfBsar ; now eveiy boor is served with them.” Jacob 
says positively they were not grown in England before the 
seventeenth century {Inquiry into the Precious Metals^ 1831, 
ii. 138) ; but Philips says, “ It is evidently a native of this 
country” {History of Cultivated Vegetables^ 8vo, 1822, vol. i. 
p. 27), In Elizabeth’s time it was eaten boiled in water or in 
broth, and well seasoned (i, 32). At Dublin, in 1686, the aspa- 
ragus was very fine (see Clarendon Correspondence^ 1828, 4to, i. 
407). At Paris, at the end of the seventeenth century, “ in gTeat 
abundance” {Lister's Paris Shaftesbury, 8vo, p. 120). 

In 1628, Lady Stuteville writes to Lady Denton, “I pray eate the 
boxe of marmelet for my sake” {Autobiography of Sir S»D'Ewes,, 
edit. Halliwell, 1845, vol. ii. p. 215). In 1597, the English did 
not use horseradish at table ; but in 1657 it had been already in- 
troduced “ for sauce to eat fish with and other meats ” {Phillips^ 
History of Cultivated Vegetables, i. 255). However it is “a 
native of this country” (i. 254). In 1610, “buttered shrimps” 
is mentioned as a luxury {Ben Jonson's Works, Svo, 1816, voLiv. 
p. 109, and see p. 126), Early in the seventeenth century, dis- 
solute rakes used to take “ muscadine and eggs at midnight ” (see 
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Middleton^ 8 Worhs^ Svo, I 84 O 5 vol. ii. p. 41, and see p. 185, and 
iv. 433). “ Goose pies” (Middleton's Worhs^ vol. iv. p. 52). 

“As good as vinegar and pepper to your roast beef” (T/ie 
Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie^ 1604, p. 19, Percy Society, 
vol. V.) 

Was beef cheap ? In the Penniless Parliament, 1608, pp. 55- 
56, Percy Soc., vol. vii.), we have “ Some by statute shall love 
beef passing well, because they can come by no other meat.” 

Lady Russell, in a letter to her husband dated London, 1677, 
apologises for concluding somewhat hastily, for she says, “ boiled 
oysters wait, so my story must rest” (Life of Rachel WHothesley 
Lady Russell^ loith Letters published from the Originals in pos-- 
session of the Duke of Devonshire^ 3rd edit. Lond. Svo, 1820, 
p. 191). 

In 1682, jelly used to be made by “the ladies” from hartshorne 
(see Evelyn's Diai'y^ Svo, 1S27, vol. iii. p. 66 ). In 1698, the earl 
of Clarendon had a male cook (see Clarendon Gowespondence^ 
4to, 1828, vol. ii. p. 322). 

2162. WHEN WAS GUNPOWDEB FIBST MADE IN ENGLAND? 

In 1659 it had become so common that the French ambassador 
at London mentions it as peculiar to the English that they took 
twice the usual quantity. “ Vray est que la coustume des Anglais 
est de prendre tout jour double monition de pouldre quand ilz 
partent pour ung voyage” (Correspondance diplomatique de 
Fenelon^ Paris, 1840, tome ii. p. 251). 

2163. THE establishment IN ENGLAND OF POSTS FOB LETTEBS. 

In a letter to the Earl of Sussex, dated 19th of June, 1561, 
Cecil says, “ I have given order for the laying of the posts ac- 
cording to your appointment” (Wright's Elizabeth^ 8 voj 1838, 
vol. i. p. 64). In a note Mr. MMght says, “ This is the first 
attempt of an establishment of a post between England and 
Ireland.” At vol. ii. p. 67, Fletewood, in a letter to Lord 
Burghley in 1577, says, “The citie do use to allow me horses to 
the court ; they provided for me posters betwene London and 
Waltham,” &c. At vol. ii. p. 151, the queen says in a letter to 
Sir Edward Stafford in 1581, “ I am sorry that common posts of 
London can afford me surer news than the inhabitants of towns 
will yield me.” In 1603, we find “ He took post horses ” {Wright^ 
Voh ii. p. 495). From the establishment of posts by Cromwell 
until 1784, the post was the slowest and moat insecure conveyance 
in the country. McCulloch says {Dictionary of Commerce^ 8 vo^ 


See also 
Aet. 711* 
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1849, p* 1037), “ In 1784 it was usual for the diligences between 
London and Bath to accomplish the journey in seventeen hours, 
while the post took forty hours, and on other roads their rate of 
travelling was in about the same proportion.” 

See Blackstone’s Commentaries, 8vo, 1809, i. 321-323, who 
says, it “ owes its first legislative establishment ” to the parlia- 
ment of 1643, though James I. and Charles I, instituted one, but 
only for foreign letters, until, in 1635, one was erected for England 
and Scotland. However, in 1657 Cromwell erected a regular one, 
“ upon nearly the same model as has been ever since adopted, and 
with the same rates of postage as continued till the reign of Queen 
Anne.” It was not till 1600 that the House of Commons claimed 
the right of franking {Blackstone^ 323). It is evident that in the 
reign of Mary no one could have post-horses in England without 
some formal permission from the government. See for proofs of 
this Ambassades de Noailles (Leyde, 1673, tome ii. pp. 291, 319 ; 
tome iii. p. 138). 

Mary granted to a person of the name of Cooke the use of a 
bark of thirty tons, on condition that he conveyed her letters at 
his own expense to the deputy of Ireland {Haynes^ State Papers^ 
p. 188). In 1559, the Duke of Korfolk complains of the want of 
diligence used by the post in conveying the Queen’s letters, and 
suggests that “ the only remedy is to give them their old ordinary 
wages of 2s. per diem. For having now but 12c?. and ill paid, 
they cannot procure the requisite horses” {Haynes^ ip. 241). Even 
in 1568, the post from London to Berwick was six to eight days 
in bringing letters (p. 509). In April 1573, Burghley told the 
French ambassador that they would send any letters to Morton 
(who I suppose Was at Edinburgh) “ par la poste, et aurions sa 
responce en six jours” {Oorrespondance de Feyielon^ Paris, 1840, 
tome V. p. 292). In the archives of Lyme Eegis is an entry: 
“The 11th Jime, 1588, paid the footpost for one month’s wages 
at Qd, per week 25. The same year lOa. 8c?. are charged for a 
post-horse at Is. 4c?. per week” (Tongds Diary ^ p. xvi. Camden 
Soc. vol. xli.) In Tytler’s Edward VI. and Mary (8vo, 1839, i. 
117-119) there is a letter which “throws light on the mode of 
posting in England in 1548.” 


2164. PROaBESS OF THE LAWS, ETC., IN ENGLAND BESPECTING 
THE INTEREST OF MONET. 

In 1559, the market interest seems to have been ten per cent* 
(see Ben JoneorCs Works, 8vo, 1816, vol. ii. p. 141). In 1610, 
the goldsmiths Were the great bankers and money lenders (see 
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.Grifford’s note in Bm Jonson^ iv. 38, 39). The 21st Jac. I. re- 
duced interest from ten to eight per cent. This excited great 
attention, and is mentioned several times in The Staple of 
News, which was brought on the stage the next year (see Ben 
Jonson's WorJcs^ 8vo, 1816, vol. v. pp. 200, 207, 258). One of 
the characters in the Magnetick Lady, which was brought out in 
1632, is “Sir Moth Interest, an usurer or money bawd’’ {Ben 
Jonson^ vol. vi. pp. 4, 48). It is by such childish abuse of lan- 
guage as this that the prejudices of the ignorant are fostered 
by poets and dramatists. In the Magnetick Lady we find “ the 
usual rate of ten in the hundred” (vol. vi. p. 46). And Ben 
Jonson’s fifty-seventh epigram is “ on bawds and usurers ” (vol. 
viii. p. 182), and in The Forest, he says, “No usurer nor his 
bawds” (viii. 284). In 1608, ten per cent, seems to have been 
the usual interest {Middleton's Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, iii. 155). At 
the end of the reign of Henry VIII. it seems to have been usual 
to pay the interest yearly (see UdaWs Roister Doister^ p. 85, 
edit. Cooper, Shakespeare Society, 1847). Blackstone adopts the 
absurd idea that interest was considered unlawful, because Moses 
forbad it and Aristotle considered money to be barren (Commen- 
taries, edit. Christian, 1809, vol. ii. p. 454). In 1548, ten per 
cent, seems to have been the common interest in England (see 
Haynes's State Papers^ p. 64), and we find houses bought for 
sixteen years’ purchase (p. 65). In 1595, the usual interest seems 
to have been ten per cent. {Murdin's State Papers^ p. 736). The 
father of the great D’Aguesseau wrote about 1681 to Domat, who 
was perhaps the most eminent jurist that France has produced, 
“ Je savois, monsieur, que I’usure etait defendue par I’ecriture et 
par les lois ; mais je ne la savois pas contraire au droit naturel : 
votre ecrit m’en a persuade” {Cousin's Litterature^ Paris, 1849, 
tome iii. p. 163). Bucer wished to have an additional homily, 
“ Of usury ” {Collier's Ecclesiastical History ^ vol, v. p. 402, 8vo, 
1840). In the system of ecclesiastical laws drawn up byCranmer 
in 1552, the privileg'e of making a will is denied to “libellers, 
strumpets, pandars, and usurers ” {Soame's History of the Refor- 
mation of the Church of England^ vol. iii. p. 718, 8vo, 1827). 
Montesquieu supposes that the influx of precious metals in the 
sixteenth century caused a fall in the interest of money {Esprit 
des Lois^ livre xxii. chap. vi. (Euvres^ Paris, 1835) p, 380), In 
1763, Grimm expresses himself strongly against usury laws (see 
Correspondance littSraire^ par Grimm et Diderot^ tome iii* 
p. 382}. 

1. Cecil, in a letter to Sir Thomas Smith, dated February 27, 
1562) says, “ Many other good lawes are passed the nether house, 
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as for liberation of usury under ten per cent, (which notwith- 
standing I durst not allowe ” see the letter in Wric/hfs Elizabeth^ 
8vo, 1838, voh L pp* 125-127). 2. Sir Simon D’Ewes was on one 
o^^casion in great distress for money ; but would not borrow it, 
because he thought it not lawful to give or take use ” (^AutO’- 
biography of UEwea^ edit. Halliwell, Svo, 1845, voL ii. p. 96 ; 
see also p* 153). 3. The dislike to interest is said by Michaelis 

to have originated in an erroneous interpretation of the Mosaic 
law, combined with an opinion of Aristotle. Calvin was one of 
the first who recognised the propriety of interest (see M^GullocKs 
Principles of Political Economy^ Edinburgh, 1843, pp. 520, 521, 
and Commercial Dictionai^^ p, 761). 4. See J. S. Mill’s Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1849, voL ii. pp. 492- 
497. He adopts (p. 492) the idea that the usury laws originated 
in attempts to adapt Judaism to Christianity. There is no doubt 
that the tendency of usury laws is to aggravate a commercial 
panic {Mill^ ii. 185). 5. Henry II. of France borrowed money at 

sixteen per cent, (see Forbeses State Papers^ i. 260). 6. In 1675, 

“Your usurer, that in the hundred takes twenty” (The Civic 
Garland^ p. 58, edit. Fairholt, Percy Society, vol. xix.) Arch- 
bishop Sandys is furious against those who take or pay interest 
(see Sandys" Sermons^ edit, Cambridge, 1841, 8vo, pp. 50, 136, 
182, 203). In the earliest rules drawn up by Wesley it is for- 
bidden (see Southey^s Life of Wesley^ 8vo, 1846, vol. i. p. 364). 
In 1676, at Montpellier, Locke writes, “Interest by law here is 
6:J- per dent., but those that have good credit may borrow at five ’* 
(King's Life of Lodce, 8vo», 1830, vol. i. p. 104). 

2165. INVENTION OP THE ASTROLABE. 

See an account of its invention in Irving’s History of the Life 
and Voyages of Columbus, Lond. 8vo, 1828, vol. i. pp. 76, 77. 
He says that John II. anxious to realise the schemes of Prince 
Henry, called in the aid of science to devise some means by 
which greater scope and certainty might be given to navigation. 
His two physicians, Eoderigo and Joseph, the latter a Jew, the 
most able astronomers and cosmographers of the kingdom, 
together with the celebrated Martin Behem, entered into a 
learned consultation on the subject. The result of their con- 
ferences and labours was the application of the astrolabe to navi- 
gation, enabling the seamen by the altitude of the sun to ascer- 
tain his distance from the equator. This instrument has since 
been improved and modified into the modem quadrant, of which, 
even at its first introduction, it possessed all the essential advan- 
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tages.” For tliis account of its invention, Washington Irving 
quotes Barros, decade 1. lib. iv. c. 2 ; Maffei, lib. vi. pp, 6, 7. 
Irving truly adds, “ It is impossible to describe the effect pro- 
duced upon navigation by this invention. It cast it loose at once 
from its long bondage to the land, and set it free to rove the 
deep.” 

2 1 66 . OBIGIN OP THE 'WORD HAMMOCK. 

At Exuma, one of the Bahama Islands, Columbus, in his first 
voyage, found that the inhabitants had simple habitations. “ For 
beds they had nets of cotton, extended from two posts, which 
they called hamacs, a name since adopted into universal use 
among seamen ” {Irving's History of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus^ Loud. 1828, vol. i. p. 258). It is derived from the 
Carib, according to Du Ponceau (see Liebev's Reminiscences of 
Niebuhr, 8vo, 1835, p. 217, 218). 

The origin seems to have been forgotten in the time of Mon- 
taigne. He merely says that the Americans have suspended beds, 
like those of the French seamen (Rssais de Montaigne, Paris, 
Svo, 1843, livre i. chap. xxx. p. 122). 

2167 . THE POTATOE WAS PIRST DISCOVERED IN 1492. 

At the island of Cuba, Columbus, in his first voyage to America, 
“ met with the potatoe, a humble root, little valued at the time, 
but a more precious acquisition to man than all the spices of the 
east ” {I'i'ving's Histoi^ of the Life and Voyages of Columbus, 
8vo, 1828, vol. i. p. 284). In 1600 they were considered great 
luxuries {Ben Jonson's Wm'ks, 8vo, 1816, ii. 257). The potato, 
though ultimately so injurious, must have greatly increased the 
wealth of Europe (see MilVs Political Economy, vol.' i. p. 222, 
8vo, 1849). Phillips says it was so called from batata f the 
sweet potato, which was introduced into Europe thirty years 
before it {Hist, of Cultivated Vegetables, ii. 78). It was not 
brought to England till in or after 1586 (p. 79), and was a rare 
delicacy; for in 1619, the price was a shilling a pound (pp. 85, 
86). Great prejudices were excited against it; it was alleged to 
be poisonous, and in Burgundy forbidden to be cultivated (p. 87). 
It was not looked upon as an object of national importance till 
1662, when the Eoyal Society advised it to be planted (p. 87), 
but it was universally used at dinner-tables till the end of the 
eighteenth century (pp. 87, 88). In Scotland it was not culti- 
vated till 1683, and not planted in open fields till 1728 (p. 90). 
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2i68. tobacco was PIBST DISCOVEBED in 1492. 

Washington Irving {History of Columbus^ Lond. Svo, 1828, 
vol. i. p. 287) says that in November, 1492, the Spaniards at 
Cuba for the first time witnessed the use of a weed, which the 
ingenious caprice of man has since converted into an universal 
luxury in defiance of the opposition of the senses. They beheld 
several of the natives going about with firebrands in their hands, 
and certain dried herbs, which they rolled up in a leaf, and light- 
ing one end, put the other in their mouths, and continued ex- 
haling and puffing out the smoke. These rolls they called 
tobacco, a name since transferred to the plant of which they were 
made. The Spaniards were struck with astonishment at this 
singular indulgence, although prepared to meet with wonders.” 

But Mr. Eliot Warburton says, though without authority, that 
when in 1535 Cartier visited Montreal, he found “ tobacco, which 
Europeans saw here for the first time” {Warburton^s Hochelaga^ 
or England in the New Worlds 8vo, 1846, vol. i. p. 44). 

2169 . SUCCESSION DETOLYING- UPON A SISTBB’s SON, 

Columbus, in his first voyage to America in 1492, found this 
custom existing among the naked savages of Cuba. Washington 
Irving {History of OolumbuSy 8vo, 1828, vol. i. p. 334) says, “ In 
fact, the sovereignty among the people of this island was here- 
ditary, and they had a simple but sagacious mode of maintain- 
ing in some degree the verity of descent. On the death of a 
cacique without children, his authority passed to those of his 
sisters in preference to those of his brothers, being considered 
most likely to be of his blood ; for they observed, that a brother’s 
reputed children may by accident have no consanguinity with 
their uncle, but those of his sister must certainly be the children 
of their mother.” (I copy this sentence verbatim ; the grammar, 
or rather the sense, is somewhat strange). 

Bede relates a similar custom among the Piets ; “ Cumque 
uxores Picti non habentes peterent a Scotis, ea solum conditione 
dare consensueverunt, ut ubi res veniret in dubium, magis de 
feeminea regum prosapia quam de masculina regem sibi eJege- 
runt, quod usqUe hodie apud Pictos constat esse servatum” {Bedce 
Histoina ecclesiast'bca^ bw i. c. i. Ojpera^ edidit Griles, vol. i. p. 34, 
Londini, 1843, 8vo). ^ 

In Australia, «the names are inherited on the female line, the 
children of either sex taking the family name of the mother, 
like the children of the Nairs of Malabar ” {Prichard's Physical 
JHistory of Mankind^ vol. v. p- 268). 
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2170. INTRODUCTION OP HOGS, ORANGES, LEMONS, ETC., INTO 

AMERICA. 

Columbus, in bis Second Voyage to America on October 5, 
1493, stopped at Gromera, one of the Canaries. Irving (History 
of Gohionbus, 8vo, 1828, vol. ii. pp. 3, 4) says, “Here [i.e. at 
&omera], they purchased calves, goats, and sheep, to stock the 
island of Hispaniola ; and eig'ht hogs, from which, according to 
Las Casas, the infinite number of swine was propagated with 
which the Spanish settlements in the New World subsequently 
abounded. A number of domestic fowls were likewise purchased, 
which were the origin of the sioecies in the New World, and the 
same might be said of the seeds of oranges, lemons, bergamots, 
and various orchard fruits, which were first introduced into the 
islands of the west from the Hesperides or Fortunate Islands of 
the Old World. Las Casas, Hist. Ind. lib. i. cap. 83.” But Irving 
adds in a note (vol. ii. p. 4), “ Mens, de Humboldt is of opinion 
that there luere wild oranges, small and bitter, as well as wild 
lemons, in the New World prior to the discovery. Caldcleugh 
mentions also that the Brazilians consider the small bitter wild 
orange of native origin (Humboldt’s Essai Politique sur I’lsle de 
Cuba, tome i. p, 68). 

2171. DISCOTERT OF AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS. 

Columbus, in his second voyage to America, arrived at the 
island of Griiadaloupe on the 4th of November, 1493. Irving 
says (Histoi'y of Col'awhits^ 8vo, 1828, vol. ii. pp. 13, 14) that the 
Spaniards found there a pan of iron, although “ no native iron 
was ever found among the people of these islands. It has been 
suggested, indeed, that they may have mistaken for iron a certain 
heavy stone, which, when burnt, has the appearance of it. But 
Irving goes on to say (p. 13), “Another object, which was a 
matter of surprise and speculation, was the stern post of a vessel, 
which they found in one of the houses. How had it reached 
these shores, which appeared never to have been visited by the 
ships of civilized man ? Was it the wreck of some vessel from 
the more enlightened countries of Asia, which they supposed to 
be somewhat in this direction? Or was it part of the caravel 
which Columbus had lost at the island of Hispaniola during his 
first voyage ? Or was it some fragment of a European ship which 
had drifted across the Atlantic ? The latter was most probably 
the case. The constant current which sets over from the coast of 
Africa, produced by the steady prevalence of the trade winds, 
must occasionally bring the wrecks of the Old World to the shores 
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of the Kew ; and long before the discovery of Columbus, the 
simple savages of the islands and the coasts may have gazed with 
wonder at huge fragments of European barks, which had perished 
in the opposite regions of the ocean, and have gradually floated 
to their shores.” Irving says {History of Columbus^ vol. ii. 
p, 312) that when in 1495, the Spaniards discovered the gold 
mines on the banks of the river Hayna in the interior of Ilayti, 
“ In several places they observed deep excavations in the form of 
pits, which looked as if the mine had been worked in ancient 
times ; a circumstance which caused much speculation among the 
Spaniards, the natives having no idea of mining, but contenting 
themselves with the particles found on the surface of the soil, or 
in the beds of the rivers.” Columbus was told by the natives 
of Hayti, that some “ blackmen had once come to their island 
from the south and south east. . . . Charlevoix conjectures that 
these black people may have come from the Canaries, or the 
western coast of Africa, and been driven by tempest to the shores 
of Hispaniola (Charlevoix, Hist. St. Doming, lib. iii. p. 162). It 
is probable, however, that Columbus had been misinformed as to 
their colour, or had misunderstood his informants. It is difficult 
to believe that the natives of Africa, or the Canaries, could have 
performed a voyage of such magnitude in the frail and scantily 
provided barks they were accustomed to use” {Irving's History 
of Columbus, vol. ii. p. 360). Mr. Blackwell states positively 
that the Northmen discovered America {Additions to Mallet's 
NoHhern Antiquities, Lond. 1847, pp. 244-276). And he thinks 
(p. 275) that Yinland was Massachusetts. 

2172. MASKS WOBN BY THE AMEEICANS — WEBE THEY KELIG-IOIJS ? 

See also Columbus, in 149C, returned to Spain from his second 

Art, 1446. ^oja,ge to America, he brought with him besides the Americans, 
several curiosities, which “ the curate of Los Palacios, who enter- 
tained him in his house,” has described. Irving says (History of 
Columbus, 8vo, 1828, vol. ii. p. 332), “ The worthy curate makes 
mention of various Indian masks, and images of wood or cotton, 
wrought with fantastic faces of animals, all of which he supposed 
were representations of the devil, who he concludes must be the 
object of adoration of these isjanders. Cura de Los Palacios, 
chap. 131.” 

2173. THE AMEEICAKS, WHEN SEARCHIN& EOE GOLD, PEBSEEVE 
CONTINENCE AND FAST. 

It IS remarkable that Columbus found this among the natives 
of Veragua, as well as among the natives of Hispaniola. Wash- 
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ington Irving says (Histoi^ of Columbus^ Syo, 1828, '^(^1. iii. 
p. 244;, “The Indians informed the Spaniards that whei3L'&e^^^ 
went in quest of gold they were obliged to practise rigoibui:^ 
fasting and continence. A superstitious notion with respect to 
gold appears to have been very prevalent among the natives. 
The Indians of Hispaniola observed the same privations when 
they sought for it, abstaining from food and from sexual 
intercourse.” 

Among the Abyssinians, “ No persons are allowed to go into a 
church until three days after having intercourse with man or 
woman” {Transactions of Literal^ Fjociety of Bombay^ yoI. ii. 
p. 40, 4to5 1820). 

2174. IN THE EEGINNINa OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTUBV HAWKING 

WAS CONFINED IN SPAIN TO NOBLEMEN. 

Fernando Columbus, in the life of his father, the great Co- 
lumbus, says that he can give no positive information as to the 
lineage of his family. Washington Irving {Life of Golnnibns, 
8vo, 1828, vol. iv. pp. 118, 119) says Fernando “breaks forth 
into professed contempt for these adventitious claims, declaring 
that he thinks it better to content himself with dating from tlie 
glory of the admiral than to go about inquiring whether his 
father ^ were a merchant, or one who kept his hawks literally in 
the original Gazador de volatena a falcones. Hawking was in 
those days an amusement of the higher classes, and to keep hawks 
was almost a sign of nobility.” 

Mr. Drake has collected several particulars respecting hawking 
in England during the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth 
century {Shakespeare and his Times, 8vo, 1817, 4to, vol, i. 
pp. 255-272). He says (p. 255), “To the very commencement, 
indeed, of the seventeenth centimy we may point as to the zenith 
of its popularity and reputation;” but he adds (p. 272), “the 
adoption of the gun had before the year 1700 almost completely 
banished the art of the falconer.” In Every Man in his Humour, 
Stephen says, “ An a man have not skill in the hawking and 
hunting languages now-a-days, I’ll not give a rush for him ; they 
are more studied than the G-reek or the Latin” {Beri Jonson^s 
Works, 8vo, 1816, vol. i, p. 9). 

2175. NOTE ON PIRACT IN EUROPE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Mr. Wright {Elizabeth and her Times, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 241, 
242) has printed a letter dated Seville, August, 1566, which, as he 
says, “ gives a curious picture of the state of Southern Europe, 
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when the Christians were in danger of heiijg taken by the 
Moorish corsairs almost in our own seas.” See also vol. i. 69, 
where Cecilj in 1561, writes, “the queue’s majesty hath three 
ships in the north seas to preserve the fyshers from pyratts.” 

2176. STUDY OF THE FRENCH LANCUACE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Dr. Wilson, in a letter to Burghley, in 1573, says, “I have 
read the French treatise, but I have not seen the same in Eng- 
lish ” {Wrighfs Elizaheih^ 8vo, 1838, vol. i. p. 487). Sir H. 
Killigrew, in a letter to Walsingham, dated Edinburgh, June, 
1574, says of the young James VI., “ His grace speaketh the 
French tongue marvaillous well” {Wright's Elizabeth^ vol. i. 
p. 498). Sir Edward Waterhouse, in a letter to Bm-ghley, in 
1576, says of the young earl of Essex (whose father had just 
died), “ He can express his mind in Latin and French, as well as 
in English” {Wrighfs Elizabeth^ ii. 44). In Wright’s Elizabeth 
(vol. ii. p. 123), there is a letter from Thomas Norton (author of 
part of the Tragedy of Gorbuduc), which clearly shows that he 
knew French. In November, 1559, Mr. Jones writes from Blois 
to Cecil, and sends him “ such chathologues as I could of books 
lately imprinted” {Forbeses Elizabeth^ i. 272). Some of these 
books must have been French. In 1572, the earl of Northum- 
berland was obliged to use an interpreter in a conversation he 
held with the Spanish ambassador, and as it is not likely that 
the ambassador was ignorant of French, we must suppose that the 
earl did not know it (see Sharp's Memorials of the Rebellion of 
1569, 8vo, 1840, p. 189). In 1536, French was so little spoken 
or known at Calais that Lady Lisle, on her arrival there, sent her 
two youngest daughters to school in the interior, in order that 
they might learn the language {Aliss Wood's Letters of Royal 
and Rlustrious Ladies^ 8vo, 1846, ii. 294, 295). 

In 1554, Philip II. told Noailles that he could not speak 
French (see Ambassades de Foailles^ Leyde, 1763, tome iii. 
p. 310), although he understood it. However, the Venetian am- 
bassador, in 1557, writes, “Besides Spanish, he knows Latin, 
Italian, and French ” {Michele's Report^ in Ellis's Original Let- 
ters^ 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 238), 

In 1571, Barker, the confidant of the Duke of Norfolk, under- 
stood Italian, but very little French (see Murdin's State Papers. 
pp. 114, 115). 

In 1569, the French ambassador in London gave a dinner to 
the duke of Norfolk, Leicester, the earl of Arundel, and several 
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members of the Council ; but what he said was translated into 
English by Cecil, and their replies, made in English, were turned 
into French for the benefit of the ambassador. See the details of 
this curious arrangement in Correspondance diplomatique de 
Fenelon (Paris, 8vo, 1840, tome ii. p. 132), and in 1572 the am- 
bassador mentions that several of Elizabeth’s council were ignorant 
of French (Correspondance de Fenelon^ tome iv. p. 428). 

2177. OBSEEYATIONS ON THE PURITANS IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In Wright’s Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. i. pp. 475-477, there is 
an important letter from the bishop of Peterborough to Lord 
Burghley. It is dated April 12, 1573. The bishop complains of 

those whom men do call puritans and their fautors.” He men- 
tions their great increase, particularly among “ divers young 
ministers, to whom it is plausible to have absolute authoritie in 
their parishes.” And, in 1591, Sir Francis Knollys writes to Lord 
Burghley respecting “such as are called Purytanes” (Wright^ 
vol. ii. p. 417). In 1572, the Puritans complained of the name 
given to them, and called it “ odious ” (see NeaVs History of the 
Puritans^ 8vo, 1822, vol. i. p. 234; see also p. 267). 

2178. THE AMERICANS CONSIDER CHANGING- NAMES AN ACT OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Washington Irving (History of Columbus^ Lond. 8vo, 1828, 
vol. iii. p. 396), speaking of Cotabanama, in Hispaniola, says, “ He 
was received into great consideration by Esquibel, and they ex- 
changed names, an Indian league of fraternity and perpetual 
friendship.” 


2179. MEANING, ETC., OF CARAVEL. 

See on the meaning of Caravel the remarks of Washington 
Irving (History of Columbus, 8vo, 1828, vol. iv. pp. 235-237), 
He says, “ The Chevalier Bossi, in his Dissertation on Columbus, 
observes that in the Mediterranean, caravel designates the largest 
class of ships of war among the Mussulmans ; and that in Por- 
tugal it means a small vessel of from one hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and forty tons burden; but Columbus sometimes 
applies it to a vessel of forty tons. Du Cange, in his Glossary, 
considers it a word of Italian origin. Bossi thinks it either 
Turkish or Arabic, and probably introduced into the Emnpean 
languages by the Moors. Mr. Edward Everett, in a note to his 
Plymouth oration, considers that the true origin of the word is 


See also 
Abt. 411 . 
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given in Ferrarii Origin es Linguae Italiae : ^ Caravela navigium 
minoris genus. Lat. carabus. Greece icdpa^os.^ That the word 
caravel was intended to signify a vessel of a small size is evident 
from a naval classification made by ICing Alonzo in the middle of 
the thirteenth century,” (fee., &c. 

2180. influence of MANDEVILLE’s travels ON CIVILIZATION, 

ETC. 

Washington Irving (History of Columbus, Svo, 1828, vol. ii. 
pp. 165, 171, and vol, iv. pp. 305, 308) positively asserts that 
Mandeville’s Travels had great influence over the mind of Co- 
lumbus. But of this he has given no proofs except at vol. ii. 
p. 171, where he says of Columbus, “He recollected that Sir John 
Mandeville, in his accoimt of the remote parts of the east, had re- 
corded a story of the same kind as current among certain naked 
tribes of Asia, and told by them in ridicule of the garments of 
their civilized neighbours, which they could only conceive useful 
as concealing some bodily defect. Cura de Los Palacios, cap. 
127.” 

How, query ? Does the Cura de Los Palacios say that Columbus 
remembered reading this in Mande\dlle ? And if he does so, how 
does he know it. At all events a great authority, no less than 
Humboldt (^Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 626, edit. Otte), says that “ Columbus 
and his son Fernando make mention of the geography of Asia by 
.^neas Sylvius (Pope Pius II.), but never of Marco Polo or 
Mandeville.” 

In CongTeve’s Love for Love (act ii. scene 5, p. 211 b). Fore- 
sight says to that monstrous liar. Sir Sampson, “ Thou modem 
Mandeville ! Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, 
thou liar of the first magnitude.” 

2181. the IMAGINARY ISLAND OF ST. BRAND AN, WEST OF THE 

CANARIES. 

The inhabitants of the Canaries have for centuries aflSrmed 
that they see an island about a hundred leagues to the west. This 
imaginary island is called St. Brandan. See an account of it in 
Irving’s History of Columbus (8vo, 1828, Appendix, No. xxiii. 
vol. iv. pp. 317-332). Irving says (p. 318), “It is laid down on 
the globe of Martin Behem, projected in 1492, as delineated by 
M. de Mure, and it will be found in most of the maps of the time 
of Columbus, placed commonly about two hundred leagues west of 
the Canaries,” 

It was so called from St. Brandan, or Borondan, a Scotch abbot 
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of the sixth century (p. 319). Irving remarks (p. 322) that so 
strong is the evidence in favour of the existence of this islands 
that Don Joseph de Viera y Clavijo (Hist. Isl. Can. lih. i. c. xxviii) 
says that there never was a more difl&cult paradox or problem in 
the science of geogTaphy, since to aflftrm the existence of this 
island is to trample upon sound criticism, judgment, and reason ; 
aj;jd to deny it, one must abandon tradition and experience, and 
suppose that many persons of credit had not the proper use of 
their senses.” Indeed Irving (p. 331) follows Feyjoo (Theatre 
Critico, t. iv. d. 10), who thinks that it was a sort of mirage. 
But it appears to me that this will scarcely account for the many 
independent witnesses who affirmed not that they had seen it at 
a distance, but that they had visited it and trodden on its soil. 
See the different testimonies at pp. 324, 325, 326, which appeared 
so satisfactory that in 1526 an expedition was sent out from the 
Canaries to search for it (p. 322). This was followed by two 
other expeditions in 1570 and 1605 (p. 327), and by a foiuth 
expedition in 1721 (p. 328). Irving says (p. 329) that the island 
of St. Brandan “ is laid down as one of the Canary Islands in a 
French map published in 1704,” and is given in a geographical 
chart published by Grautier in 1755. 

In vol. xiv. of Percy Society, an English legend of St. Brandan, 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, has been published. 
The learned editor, Mr. Wright, supposes (p. vii.) that this sin- 
gular myth first took the definite form in which it afterwards 
appeared in the latter part of the eleventh century.” For a re- 
markable instance of the power of sympathy see Southey’s Life 
of Wesley, 8vo, 1846, vol. i. pp. 19-25, 445-470, 448. 

2182. NOTE ON THE DISCOVERY OF THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 

See on this Irving’s History of Columbus (8vo, 1828, appendix, 
no. XXV. vol, iv, pp. 337-346). It is said to have been accidentally 
discovered by two fugitive lovers in the reigii of Edward III. of 
England, called Eobert Macham and Anne Dorset. The story, 
which is romantic enough, is prettily told by Irving (pp. 338-344). 
It stands on the authority of Alcafarado, esquire to Prince Henry 
of Portugal ; and the Abbe Prevost seems inclined to give credit 
to the account (p. 337), But there are some awkward and fatal 
anachronisms, which certainly prove that even if the story is at 
bottom true, it must have been inaccurately detailed (see p, 345). 
The account given by Hakluyt is somewhat different (see pp. 345, 
346). 

Voltaire {Essai sur les Mcbuts^ ch. cxli. (Euvres^ Paris, 1821, 
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tome svii. p. 317) says that Madeira was discovered in a.d. 1419 : 

On lui donna le nom de Mad^re, parce qii’elle etait converte de 
bois, et que Madera^ signifie bois, d’oii nous est venu le mot de 
macZrier.” 

2183. FENCim SCHOOLS, ETC., IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTTTET. 

Fletewood, in a letter to Burghley in 1577, mentions the 
“fense scholes” in London (see WrigMs Elizabeth^ 8vo, 1838, 
vol. ii. p. 70, and vol. ii. pp, 205, 206). In 1594, there was himg* 
in London, “ Patrick Cullen, an Irish fencing master ” (Camden, 
in Kennett, ii. 577). In 1595, the different fencing terms, which 
are all Italian, are enumerated in Every Man in his Humour 
(JousotCs Works, 8vo, 1816, vol. i. p. 121.) The fencing masters 
used to grant regular degrees to their pupils, according to their 
skill; the degrees being a master’s, a provost’s, or a scholar’s. 
These licences are pleasantly ridiculed in Cynthia’s Eevels, in 
1600 (Jonson^s Worley, ii. 333). In the Silent Woman is men- 
tioned “ a fencer, marching to his prize, had his drum most tra- 
gically run through ” (Jonson^s Works, 353). They were popular 
with women (Ben Jonson, hi. 368). 

In 1599 a man is mentioned as going to the fencing school at 
four in the morning (see Middleton^ s Works, 8VO5 1840, vol. i. 
p. 60). They were great haunts of vice. Dekker, in 1607, tells 
us that the devil kept the first fencing school (Knights Oonjur^ 
ing, p. 16, Percy Soc. vol. v.) The Puritans seem to have wished 
to put them down (see Hutton^ s Follids Anatomie, 1619, p. 22, 
Percy Soc. vol. vi.) Those who frequented fencing schools were 
bad characters, and some attempts were made about 1577, to 
suppress the schools (see WrigMs Elizabeth, 1838, vol. ii. pp. 18, 
19, 88). Fencing first became fashionable in France in the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; before then it was considered 
rather discreditable (Essais de Montaigne, hvre ii. ch. xxvii. 
Paris, 8 VO, 1843, pp. 439, 440). 

2184. DANCING IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTUKY. 

In a letter from Fletewood to Lord Burghley in 1577, mention 
is made of “ daunsing scholes ” in London (see WrigMs Elizabeth, 
ii. 70). 

At the latter part of the sixteenth century it was quite a 
passion. The different dances in use are carefully enumerated in 
Drakds Shakespeare and Ms Times (1817, 4to, vol. ii. pp. 172- 
176). In France in the middle ages the minstrels were sometimes 
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dancing masters (see Fates to Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 
Syo, 1845, p. XXV.) 

2185. THE EXCHANOE IN LONDON IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

It is evident that in 15 57 5 it was a very general place of resort. 
See Fletewood’s Letter in Wrighfs Elizabeth (Svo, ISSS, vol. ii. 
p. 70). The Exchange, where at every step a man is put in 
mind of Babell, there is such a confusion of languages ” (Dehher's 
Knights Oonjicring, 1607, p. 20, Percy Society, vol. v.) 

2186. THE CONNECTION BETWEEN COMMERCE AND CIVILISATION, 

In the reign of Elizabeth, many noblemen used to speculate in 
foreign voyages and trade. See in Wright’s Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, 
vol. ii. pp. 83-85, a letter illustrating this, from John Barker to 
Leicester in 1578. 

2187. THE BROWNISTS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

In Wright’s Elizabeth, 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. p. 146, there is a 
letter from the bishop of Norwich to Burghley on 2nd August, 
1581, complaining of “Mr. Browne’s late coming into my dio- 
cese.” Camden, under the year 1583, says, “ Eobert Brown, a 
Cambridge man, a young student in divinity, of whom the new 
sectaries were called Brownists ” (Annals of Elizabeth, in Ken^- 
nett, vol. ii, p. 494). Collier says that about 1583, “ one Eobert 
Brown began to publish his heterodoxies, and grew very trouble- 
some” (Ecclesiastical History, 8vo, 1840, vol. vii. p. l). 

2188. ANXIETY OE COLUMBUS EOR ANOTHER CRUSADE. 

Irving (History of Columbus, 8vo, 1828, vol. i. p. 168) says, 
“ It is a curious and characteristic fact, which has never been 
particularly noticed, that the recovery of the holy sepulchre was 
one of the great objects of his [Columbus’s] ambition, meditated 
throughout the remainder of his life, and solemnly provided for 
in his will.” 

And for further proofs of the anxiety Columbus felt for a new 
crusade, see vol. i. p. 349, and in particular (at vol. iii. pp. 168- 
174), his letter on the subject, with the foolish mysticism of 
which Irving is delighted. “ In this letter,” says Irving (p. 170), 
“ he urged their majesties to set on foot a crusade for the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem from the power of the unbelievers.” 

Irving mentions (vol. iii, p. 179) that Columbus, in a letter to 
Alexander VII. writes “ that his enterprises had been undertaken 
with intent of dedicating the gains to the recovery of the holy 
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sepulchre” (see also p, 308). When Columbus returned from 
his first voyage, “ he made a vow to furnish within seven years an 
army consisting of four thousand horse and fifty thousand foot 
for the rescue of the holy sepulchre, and a similar force during 
the five following years ” {Irvmg^ i. 42 o). It is hardly necessary 
for me to add that Columbus died a perjured man. I have met 
with several instances which make me think that the spirit of 
the crusaders long survived the crusades. Probably the only 
fatal blow that spirit ever received was the discovery of America, 
which turned the attention of Europe from the east to the west, 
and diverted the whole current of thought and action. Many 
writers have thought that the want of success was the reason why 
the crusades died away. But to me it appears that in such a 
cause failure was rather likely to stimulate than to deter. Eeli- 
gious bigotry is never guided by the maxims of prudence, and to 
fools the probability of martyrdom is an incentive to action. 
Even in 1706, a rich inhabitant of Abbeville left all his property 
to Louis XIV., on condition that the king would employ it in a 
crusade {Coi'resipondance litUraire^ par Grimm et Diderot^ tome v. 
p. 265). 

2189. COLUMBUS WAS FAVOURABLE TO SLAVERY. 

In a long letter to the Spanish sovereigns, Columbus proposes 
to transfer the Caribs to Spain, to be sold as slaves to merchants 
in return for live stock. By this means, as he sagaciously ob- 
serves, the colony will be enriched and the souls of the pagan 
Caribs will be saved! See his ingenious reasoning in Irving’s 
History of Columbus (8vo, 1828, vol. ii. p. 82). To sell the 
Americans as slaves was a favourite measure of finance with 
Columbus (for farther proofs see Irving^ vol. ii. p. 262 ; vol. iii. 
p. 19). On one occasion his conduct on this subject greatly 
incensed his munificent patroness, the amiable but high-minded 
Isabella (vol. iii. pp. 92, 93). 

Christian (note in Blackstone^ i. 425) quotes 1. Lord Eay (147), 
to the effect “ that the Court of Common Pleas, so late as the 
5 W, and M. held that a man might have a propei*ty in a 
negi*o boy, and might have an action of trover for him, because 
negToes are heathens.” 

1. McCulloch ingeniously remarks that the existence of slavery, 
by rendering labour disgraceful, prevented the study of political 
economy {Principles of Political Economy ^ Edinbm’gh, 1843, 
p. 10). 2. Mr. Mill says, that in a country where wages are 

high, slave labour is cheaper than free labour in spite of its infe- 
rior eflSciency {Principles of Political Economy^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 
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1849, vol. ii. p* 226). See also vol. i. pp. 304-309, where he 
observes that the increase of population in Europe by making 
labour cheap, hastened the extinction of serfdom. As to the 
influence of slavery on value, see i. 589. 3. Jacob remarks that 

slavery originated in a moral improvement, and was a substitute 
for putting prisoners of war to death {Histc/i'y of the Precious 
Metals^ 8vo, 1831, vol. i. p. 136). M‘=Culloch {Dictionm'y of 
Commerce^ 8vo, 1849, p. 1199) says that the African slave-trade 
was begun by the Portuguese in 1442, but made little progress 
till the sixteenth century. Sir John Hawkins was the first 
Englishman who engaged in it, and such was the ardour with 
which our countrymen followed his example, that they exported 
from Africa more than 300,000 slaves between the years 1680 
and 1700.” He has some sensible remarks (p. 1251) on the ab- 
sm'dity of supposing that in tropical countries free labour will 
be as productive as slave labour. Slavery was opposed by Wesley, 
but defended by Whitfield {Southey's Life of Wesley^ 8vo, 1846, 
ii. p. 308). See Comte’s Philosophic Positive (v. 186-195). He 
observes, that at first slavery was an improvement, because it suc- 
ceeded the immolation of prisoners. He adds (pp. 188, 189) 
that without it in a barbarous and military society there will be 
no labour. Polytheism he says (p. 193), is the natural epoch for 
it. Comte (vi. 58-62) eloquently acknowledges the services 
rendered by the church of Eome in abolishing slavery. In 
Tartary, slavery is very mild (see Hue's Travels in Tartai-y and 
Thibet, vol. i. pp. 171, 172). 

2190. IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY EARTHENWARE USED IN ENOLAND 
IMPORTED EROM OERMANT. 

See a petition of William Simpson in 1580, in which it is said 
that “ one Garret Tynes, a stranger, lyving in Aeon, in the parts 
beyond the seas, being none of her majesty’s subjects, doth buy 
up all the potts made at Cullein, called drinking stone potts, and 
he onlie transporteth them into the realm of England, and 
selleth them,” &c. {Wright's Elizabeth, Swo, 1838, vol. ii. pp. 124, 
125, and Wright’s note). 

2191. NOTE ON THE VARIATION OE THE NEEDLE. 

Irving says {Histoj^ of Columbus, 8vo, 1828, vol. i. p. 201), 
« On the 13th of September, 1492, in the evening, being about 
two hundred leagues from the island of Perro, Columbus, for the 
first time, noticed the variation of the needle, a phenomenon 
which had never before been remarked* He perceived about 
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nightfall that the needle, instead of pointing to the north star, 
varied about half a point, or between five and six degrees, to the 
north-west, and still more on the following morning.” 

Columbus got over the difficulty by telling his terrified seamen 
that the direction of the needle was not to the polar star, but 
to some fixed and invisible point. The variation was not caused, 
therefore, by any fallacy in the compass, but by the movement of 
the north star itself” (voL i. p. 202). 

2192. SUPPERS IN ENGLAND IN THE* SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

In 1586, Fletewood, on the occasion of the queen’s birthday, 
writes to Lord Burghley, “ I have been bidden out this night to 
supper in six or seven places” {WrigMs Elizabeth^ 8vo, 1838, 
vol. ii. p. 309). At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reigm, the higher 
classes in the country supped at five or six o’clock, for they only 
took two meals in the day {Drakes Shakespeare and his Times^ 
4to, 1817, vol. i. p. SO), but the farmers and their servants both 
dined and supped later ; their supper they took at seven (i. 103). 
After supper it was usual to take at bedtime a posset (i. 82). But 
between the two they used, at least in the country, to collect 
round the fire and terrify each other with the most horrid stories 
of witchcraft and sorcery. See the instances in Drake’s Shake- 
speare and his Times (vol. i. pp. 314-320). Early in the seven- 
teenth century their supper seems to have been very abundant, 
and Ben Jonson, in his ninety-first epigram, describes an “olive, 
capers, or some better salad, ushering the mutton ” ( WorJcs^ 8vo, 
1816, viii. pp. 212, 213). At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 
the suppers at farm houses consisted of broth (see Tusser^s Five 
Hundred Points of Husbandry^ edit. Mavor, 1812, p. 86). 
At marriages, one large posset was introduced for the guests 
directly after supper (see The Mad Pranks of Robin Qoodfellow^ 
1628, p. 29, Percy Society, vol. ii.) In Brussels, in 1571, eight 
was the hour for supper, unless indeed this was an exceptional 
instance {Murdin's State Papers^ p. 16). A supper, which Eliza- 
beth, in 1572, gave to the French ambassador, was finished at 
about nine (see Comspondance diplomatique de Fenelon^ Paris, 
1840, tome v. p. 96). 

2193. THE USE OF BEER, ETC., IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Euthen, in a letter to Burleigh, written in 1589, says, “Ale- 
houses, the great fault of this country” {WrigMs Elizabeth^ 8vo, 
1838, vol. ii. p. 404). 
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Phillips (Eistoi^ of Cultivated Vegetables^ Svo, 1822, vol. i. 
p. 56) says, “ Beer is a word derived from the Welsh hir'^ He 
adds (vol. i. p. 240), that though hops are indigenous to England, 
they were not used in malt liquor till about 1524. Beer was, 
perhaps, more drunk in England than in any other country. On 
the arrival of Philip II. he announced his intention “vivrede 
tons poincts a I’Anglais,” and immediately called for some beer, 
which he drank (Amhassades de Noailles^ Leyde, 1763, tome iii. 
p. 287). 

2194. INTEODUCTION, ETC., OF APEICOTS INTO ENOLAND. 

They were certainly grown in England early in Elizabeth’s 
reign; for, in 1571, the queen sent the French ambassador a 
basket, plein de fort beaulx abricotz, pour me faire veoir que 
I’Angleterre est img asses bon pays pour produyre de bons 
fruictz” {Goi'i'es'pondance diplomatique de Fenelon^ Paris, 8vo, 
1840, tome iv. p. 200). The polite diplomatist replied, Que 
ses beaulx abricotz monstroient Men qu’il y avait de belles et 
bonnes plantes en son royaulme, ou je souhaitais des greffes de 
France pour encore y produyre le fruict plus parfaict” (p. 201). 

I suppose by this, the French apricots were better. G-rammont, 
when in England, ordered every week from Paris, ‘Spates 
d’abricots,” as presents to his mistresses (see Memoires du 
Comte de Orammont^ Londres, 1776, 12mo, tome i. p. 194). At 
the end of the seventeenth century apricots were commonly grown 
in Paris, and “ a conserve ” was made of them, which appears to 
have been unknown to the English (see ListeT^s Pams at the close 
of the Seventeenth Century^ Shaftesbury, 8vo, p. 198). They are 
mentioned in 1600 (see WrigMs Elizabeth^ 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. 
p. 439)5 and in 1609 \Ben Jonson's Works^ 8yo, 1816, iii. 427). 

2195. USE OF LATINISMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

“ I^^'ovitious,” i.e. of modern origin {Autobiography of Sir S. 
D'Ewes^ ed. by J. 0. Halliwell, Lond. 1845, vol. i. p. 6). “ Equi- 
pollent” for equivalent {Autobiography of Sir S. D'Ewes^ 8vo, 
1845, vol. i. pp. 61, 64). “ Profligated” for put to flight {Auto- 

biography of Sir S. B'EioeS:, vol. i. pp. 152, 221). « Inexpugn- 
able fort” {Autobiography of Sir S^ L'E'ives^ vol. i. p. 222). 
« Cogitabundous ” for deeply thoughtful {Autobiography of Sir 
S. D'Ewes^ vol. i. p. 363). “ To colloque ” for conspire {Seoi^et 

History of James L in Autobiography of Sir S. HEwes^ vol. ii. 
p. 362). “Odible,” i.e. hateful {RicKs Honestie of this Age^ 
1614, pp. 3, 58, Percy Soc., vol. xi.) ^‘To maculate,” such a 


See also 
Abt. 1949 . 
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contract of amity” {Letters of Elizabeth and James VI, ^ Camden 
Society, 1849, p. 19)* 

2196. T^ASTim IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Wlien did this custom grow up among the Protestants ? Sir 
Simon D’Ewes tells us that he first began to fast in 1627, having 
always before declined it by reason of the Papists’ superstitious 
abuse of it,” Having begun it, he rapidly progressed in auste- 
rity (see Autobiography of Sir Simon UEwes^ edit. Halliwell, 
8vo, 1845, vol. i. pp. 352, 353). In May, 1627, he fasted four 
days (p. 356). In December he was fortunate enough to get his 
wife to join him in fasting (p. 363), and in 1629, the fasting 
became so common that I do purposely for the most part omit 
the mention of it ” (vol. i. p. 414). He first commenced family 
fasts in February, 1630 (p. 429). When his father was ill he 
fasted (vol. ii. p. 9) ; when his child was ill he resorted to the 
same expedient (p. 46 ; see also pp. 52, 66, 69, 73, 91, 99). In 
1638, for some unexplained reason, “I began to reduce my ordi- 
nary fastings to one every quarter” (vol. ii. p. 102). After this 
are fewer notices (see p. 141). 


2197. OBSERVATIONS ON THE GROWTH OF EPISCOPAL POWER IN 
ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


See also 
Aet. 509. 


“ Nor did ever any bishop dare to assume the stile of right 
honourable to himself till within these few yeares, much lesse to 


place right honourable before right reverend, as ’tis done in Bishop 
Andrew’s sermons and elsewhere; and to place the word lord 
before the title archbishop ” {Autobiography of Sir S, UEiueSy 
edit. Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, vol. ii. p. 166). 

In Stafford’s Brief Conceipt of English Policy, the bishops are 
spoken of with great freedom, and they are particularly reproved 
for their non-residence at their sees {Harleian Miscellany^ vol. ix. 
p. 189). Collier reluctantly confesses that Pilkington, bishop of 
Durham, stuck in the scruples of the habit, disliked the cap 
and surplice, though not to that degree as to refuse the wearing 
them” {Ecclesiastical History^ 8vo, 1840, vol. vi. p. 396). 
M. Yillers says that it was a capital mistake on the part of the 
English sovereigns to identify their interests with the interests of 


the bishops {Essai sur la Reformation^ Paris, 1820, p, 175), but 
he strangely supposes (p. Ill) that wherever the Eeformation 
spread, the clergy were docile to their princes*. On the absurdity 
of the claims of the bishops to an uninterrupted succession from 
the apostles, see Bogne and Bennett’s History of the Dissenters, 
vol. i. pp. 432, 133. 
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2198. OBSERYATIONS ON THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

See some good remarks in Account of Iceland, &C.5 Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, 1840, pp. 237—239. 

It is said to have increased in the Atlantic and diminished in 
Asia. See also Front’s Bridgewater Treatise, 3rd edit. 8vo, 1845, 
p. 304. 


2199. NOTES FROM MARRYAt’S DIARY IN AMERICA. 

A Diary in America, with Eemarks on its Institutions, by 
Captain MaiTyat, C.B., Lond. 1839, 3 vols. 8vo. His remarks on 
the tendency of democracy are singularly shallow. He says (vol. i. 
pp. 22, 23) among other things that a democratic form of govern- 
ment “ leads to the shrine of Mammon ” ! ! ! He notices (vol. ii. 
pp. 16-18) the prevalence of duelling; and with inimitable 
gravity says, “ Duelling always has been, and always will be, one 
of the evils of democracy.” Again (at vol. iii. p. 15), “There 
never was, nor ever will be, anything like liberality under a 
democratic form of government.” And (at vol. iii. p. 143), 
“ Those who live under a democracy have but one pursuit, but 
one object to gain, which is wealth. No one can serve Grod and 
Mammon.” He says (vol. i. pp. 113, 114), “The entailing of 
estates was abolished by an Act of Congress in 1788, but a man 
may will away his property entirely to his eldest son if he pleases. 
This is however seldom done ; public opinion is too strong against 
it.” On the disadvantages of primogeniture, see Brougham’s 
Historical Sketches of Statesmen (vol. vi. pp. 59, 60, Lond. 1845). 
Its moral evils are noticed in Coleridge’s Literary Eemains (vol. 
ii. pp. 191, 192). 

Marryat (vol. i. pp. 112-116) gives an account of a visit he 
paid to the Shakers at Mskayuna. He accuses them of not 
keeping their vow of chastity, but his only authority for this is a 
renegade from them, or, as he delicately puts it, “ one who has 
seceded from the fraternity.” The Shakers and the Eappites are 
two flourishing sects in America, “ both holding all their property 
in common, and both enforcing celibacy.” See an account of them 
in Miss Martineau’s Society in America, Paris, 1842, 8vo, vol. L 
pp. 215-220, part ii. ch. i. 

Marryat, speaking not merely of Americans, but generally, 
says (vol. i. p. 128), “Under a certain age, girls are certainly 
much quicker than boys,” He mentions (vol. i. p. 291) the “want 
of taste and discrimination ” in all the museums of the United 
States. See also (at vol. ii. pp. 176, 177) his conversation with 
an artist, who complained bitterly of the want of taste of the 

VOL. II. B E 
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Americans in painting. He said that they would only buy portraits 
of themselves. 

Marryat evidently has written smarting under the little atten- 
tion paid to him by the Americans. His declaration (vol. i. 
p. 13) that he did not care for their hospitality, reminds one of 
Puffs indifference to criticism. However, he adds (vol. i. p. 14), 

They had no right to insult and annoy me in the manner they 
did, from nearly one end of the union to the other.” But through 
the whole of Captain Marryat’s work it is truly extraordinary to 
observe the complacent confidence with which a plain and honest 
sailor expresses the strongest opinions on the most difficult ques- 
tions of morals and jurisprudence. Marryat’s attacks on Miss 
Martineau are continual and strong. He speaks of her work on 
America, “ filled as it is with absurdities and fallacies ” (vol. i. 
p. 15). He says (vol. i. p. 9) that a “gentleman” at Boston 
showed him “ two pages of fallacies,” which he had hoaxed Miss 
Martineau into inserting in her work. At vol. i. p. 258, he says 
that Miss Martineau has written of Governor Everett “ in very 
coarse unmeasured language.” He says (vol. ii. pp. 198, 199) 
Jlr. Clay told him that in conversation Miss Martineau expressed 
opinions on slavery different from those in her work. Marryat 
adds (vol. ii. p. 199) that some “ southern ladies” told him that 
Miss Martineau had misreported their conversation. JMiss Mar- 
tineau says that “ the American clergy are the most backward 
and timid class in the society in which they live.” Captain 
Marryat says, “I quote this passage to contradict it. The 
American clergy are, in the mass, equal if not superior to any in 
the world” (vol. iii. pp. 107, 108). 

Marryat visited the native Indians. He says (vol. ii. p. 82), 
“ In many points of manners and customs, the red men have a 
strong analogy with the J ewish tribes ; among others an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth is strictly adhered to.” 

He says (vol. ii. pp. 208, 209), “ I have often heard it asserted 
by Englishmen that America has no coclL There never was a 
greater mistake ; she has an abundance, and of the finest that 
ever was seen. At Wheeling and Pittsburg, and on all the 
borders of the Ohio river above Gugandotte, they have an inex- 
haustible supply, equal to the very best offered in the London 
market. All the spurs of the Alleghany range appear to be one 
mass of coal. In the Eastern States the coal is of a different 
quality, although there is some very tolerable.” The coals of 
Borneo are very fine and abundant (see L(yid^s Sarawak^ 8vo^ 

1848, pp. 12-16). 

At vol. ii. pp. 221-247, he gives a sort of list of words and 
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expressions peculiar to the AmeHcans. He says (p. 231), “ The 
old phrase of ^ straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel ’ is in 
the Eastern States rendered straining at a gate^ and swallowing 
a saw-milV The American ladies never talk of a leg ; the word 
is too coarse, they say limh (p. 245). Marryat tells a pleasant 
story (pp. 246, 247) of his going into a girls’ school, where he saw 
in the reception-room the four legs of a piano-forte “ in modest 
little trowsers with frills at the bottom of them,” 

In the state of New York there is no imprisonment for deht^ 
and Marryat says this has worked very well. See his chapter on 
Credit in vol. ii. p. 248, note, &c. McCulloch is opposed to im- 
prisonment for debt, that is for debts honestly contracted ; but he 
says our law is too lenient to fraudulent debtors {Principles of 
Political Economy^ Edinburgh, 1843, 8VO5 pp. 274-276). 

The Americans are very fond of the game of nine-pins, which is 
“ very superior to what it is in England. In America the ground 
is always covered properly over, and the balls are rolled upon a 
wooden floor as correctly levelled as a billiard-table. The ladies 
join in the game” (vol. i. p. 211). ‘‘An Act was passed prohibit- 
ing the game of nine-pins, but this was evaded by substituting iteu- 
pins, and they have been played everywhere ever since ” (vol. iii. 
p. 195). 

He says (vol. iii. p. 192), “ The lawyers are the real aristocracy 
of America ; they comprehend nearly the whole of the gentility, 
talent, and liberal information of the Union.” 

Eespecting the American marine there are full details in vol, iii. 
pp. 1-40. He says (pp. 8-10) that tlieir vessels are beautifully 
built ; “ in every class you cannot but admire the superiority of 
the models and workmanship.” The pay of the American navy, 
from post-captains down to midshipmen, is on an average more 
than double what it is in England (see the table at p. 16). In 
the United States “ there are no seamen bred up as apprentices 
before the mast ” (p. 22). “ There is in the United States of 

America hardly an instance of a white boy being sent to sea to be 
brought up as a foremast man” (p. 23), He supposes (p, 27) 
“ that the Americans employ at least thirty thousand of our sea- 
men in their service ” (see also p. 29) ; and (at p. 33), “ America 
always has obtained, and for a long period to come will obtain, 
her seamen altogether from Great Britain.” He says (p. 12), “ It 
is remarkable that along the whole of the eastern coast of America, 
from Halifax in Nova Scotia to Pensacola in the Gulf of Mexico, 
there is not one good open harbour. The majority of the American 
harbours are barred at the entrance, so as to preclude a fleet run- 
ning out and in to manoeuvre at pleasme ; indeed^ if the tide does 
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not serve, there are few of them in which a line-of-hattle ship 
hard pressed could take refuge. A good spacious harbour, like 
that of Falifev in Nova Scotia, is one of the few advantages, 
perhaps the only natural advantage, wanting in the United 
States.” 

As to the state of religion in America, see voL in. pp. 90-1 lb. 
At pp. 93, 94, he gives from the American Almanack of 1838 a 
list of the different sects in the United. States, in which the 
Catholics (Eoman) are estimated at 800,000. He says (p. 158), 

They are governed hy the pope, an archbishop, 12 bishops, and 
433 priests. He adds (p. 163), “Judge Haliburton asserts that 
all America will be a Catholic country. That all America west 
of the Alleghanies will eventually be a Catholic country, I have no 
doubt,” And (at p. 165) Marryat says, “ The Catholic priests who 
instruct are to my knowledg'e the best-educated men in the States. 
It was a pleasure to be in their company.” Indeed (at p. 108), 
Marryat says, “ Tlie American clergy are, in the mass, equal if 
not superior to any in the world.” At pp. 100, 101, he assures 
us, what is likely enough, that the English are as great a church- 
goingpeople as the Americans, and that our 12,000 churches and 
cathedrals will hold a larger number of people than the 20,000 
stated by Mr. Carey to be erected in America.” 

Bad Points . — It is so common a practice for men to over-insme 
their houses and then burn them down, that “ you can seldom 
recover from a fire-office without litigation” (vol. i. p. 68). He 
says (vol. ii. p. 282), “Intemperance, the prevalent vice of 
America.” It is stated by an American, that of the inmates 
of the House of Correction at South Boston, “a full half can 
neither read nor write” (vol. ii. p. 292). Marryat quotes a book 
called “A Voice from America,” which says, “We have been 
credibly informed that attempts have been made to form asso- 
ciations among wives to regulate the privileges and to attain 
the end of temperance in the conjugal relation. The next 
step, of course, will be teetotalism in this particular, and as a 
consequence the extinction of the human race,” &c. (vol. iii. 
p. 177). But Marryat has attempted (vol. iii. pp. 253-271), 
in almost the only sensible part of his book, to account for 
some peculiarities of the American character by their climate. 
The effect he says (vol. iii. pp. 261, 262) of it is, that the 
Americans are remarkably subject to neuralgic diseases. The 
medical men told me that there were annually more diseases 
of the eye in New York city alone, than perhaps all over 
Emope. . . • The tic-douloureux is another common complaint 
throughout America ; indeed so common is it, that I should say 
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that one out of ten are sufferers from it more or less ; the ma- 
jority, however, are women. I saw more cases of delirium 
tremens in America than I ever heard of before. In fact, the 
climate is one of extreme excitements^ &c. He says (vol. iii. 
p. 267), “I consider that the excitement so general throughout 
the Union, and forming so remarkable a feature in the American 
character, is occasioned much more by climate than by any other 
cause.” Marryat mentions the striking want of subordination, 
and the entire absence of parental control. Indeed, from his 
accounts, the children dominate over their parents (see vol. iii. 
pp. 284, 291, 292). He says (vol. iii. p. 301), “ The education of 
the higher classes is not by any means equal to that of the old 
countries of Europe,” but in another place this bitter enemy of 
democracy says (vol. iii, p. 288), “ I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that there is more practical knowledge among the Americans 
than among any other people under the sun.” There seems little 
doubt of the unhealthiness of America (see Saddler on Popula- 
tion^ 1830, vol. i. pp. 529, 530). According to Dr. Caldwell, 

dyspepsia and madness prevail more extensively in the United 
States than among the people of any other nation” {Combers 
Physiology applied to Healthy 3rd edit. Edinburgh, Svo, 1835, 
p. 308). On the influence of climate on the American character, 
see Mr. Eliot Warburton’s Hochelaga, or England in the New 
World, Svo, 1846, vol. ii. pp. 111-113. Laing {Tour in Stoeden^ 
Svo, 1839, p. 81) says of Britain,” that “her climate, inter- 
rupting less the course of daily work by extremes of heat or cold 
than any in Europe.” 

Good Points. — He says (vol. i. p. 81), “Ehode Island and 
Massacliusetts, the two states that take pride to themselves, and 
with justice, for superior morality and a strict exercise of religious 
observances.” And (at vol. ii. p. 258) “Massachusetts — a state 
par excellence superior to all the others of the Union.” He says 
(^vol. iii. p. 140) that at Massachusetts and most of the Eastern 
States there is “ a superior morality and reverence for religion 
still existing, although decaying in those states.” And (at vol. iii. 
p. 154), “ At present Massachusetts and the smaller Eastern 
States are the stronghold of morality and religion ; as you pro- 
ceed from them further south and east, so does the influence of 
the clergy decrease until it is totally lost in the wild states of 
Missouri and Arkansas.” At vol. iii. p, 276, “The state of 
Massachusetts is a school ; it may be said that all there are edu- 
cated.” He adds (p. 277), “I consider Connecticut equal to 
Massachusetts ; but as you leave these two states you find that 
education gradually diminishes. New York is in the next rank, 
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and thus the scale descends until you arrive at absolute igno- 
rance.” And yet he says (at vol. i. p. 241) that “Connecticut is 
the dullest, most disagreeable,” and one of the most immoral 
states in the Union. 

2200. PABTIOULABS BESPECTING THE DISCOVEKT OF VACCINATION. 

The Life of Edward Jenner, M.D., by John Baron, M.D., Lond. 
1838, 2 vols. 8 VO. While Jenner was yet a youth, a country- 
woman who came to his master for advice said, “ I cannot have 
small pox, for I have had cow pox” (i. 121, 122). This struck 
Jenner ; “ it was the first time that the popular notion, which was 
not at all uncommon in the district, had been brought home to him 
with force and influence ” (p. 122). In 1770, he spoke of it to 
Hunter, who never discouraged a pupil, and told him to experiment 
(i. 124). In 1775, he first examined the question (p. 126), and 
in 1780, in a conversation, first fairly unravelled the subject 
(i. 127, 128). In 1789, he inoculated his son Edward, a year and 
a half old, with swine pox matter (p. 130). His next step was to 
discover, that besides the true cow pox, which did possess a spe- 
cific power over the constitution, there was a spurious cow pox 
also communicated from the teats of the cow, which did not 
prevent small pox (i. 131, 132). In 1788, he carried to London 
a drawing of the casual disease, as seen in the hands of milkers, 
and showed it to Sir E. Home (pp. 133, 134). In 1787, he ex-- 
pressed his opinion that the source of small pox was in the diseased 
heels of horses (i. 135, 136; see also p. 146). His opinion was 
slightly incorrect (p. 148). In 1796, he first communicated the 
cow pox by inoculation from one person to another. This was on 
the 14th of May, which is in consequence kept at Berlin as an 
annual festival (i. 137, 138). At length, in 1798, he published 
his “ Inquiry,” in a quarto of seventy pages (p. 145). Jenner 
always held that small pox and cow pox were modifications of the 
same disease, and that the latter, which he called “ Variolse 
vaccinse,” was the milder form (i. 162). 

Dr. Baron has collected (vol. i. pp. 165--216) a great variety of 
passages from ancient writers, which, he thinks (p. 163) show, 
1st. That different ages and countries were acquainted with an 
eruptive disease common both to man and the inferior animals, 
and that the descriptions of this disease accord with those ac- 
knowledged to be characteristic of small-pox. 2nd. That several 
writers have mentioned a similar disease existing among the 
inferior animals, particularly among cattle, and which they have 
advised to be treated in the same way as when that disease 
attacks man (see also vol. ii. p. 42). Dr. Baron’s first authority 
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is Philo the Jew, who in his Life of Moses, seems clearly to speak 
of the small pox (pp. 165, 166), and refers to Exodus ix. 9, 10. 
Baron also quotes Dionysius Halicarnassus, who says that in 
A.u.c. 290, the Eoman territory was ravaged by an epidemic, 
which attacked first the horses, then the cattle and sheep, then 
the shepherds, and finally the city (p. 173), Dion. lib. ix. Thucy- 
dides, in his Peloponnesian War (lib. ii. cap. 49), seems evidently 
to describe the small pox (pp. 175-178). See also Gralen’s Com- 
mentary (pp. 179-182). Under the Eoman and Byzantine 
emperors there are several descriptions, which it would seem are 
only applicable to the small pox (pp. 184-196). Dr. Baron then 
proceeds to quote autliors who have expressly written upon dis- 
eases of cattle, and who say that an epidemic small pox raged 
among them (pp. 199-216). Not only is there a chicken pock 
(vol. i. p. 237), but also a goat pock (p. 238), besides the grease 
from the horse, which produces a pustule similar to the cow 
pock, and equally protective (pp. 242, 243). Contrary to Tenner’s 
earliest opinion, this matter from the horse will prevent small 
pox in man without previously passing through the cow (p. 249), 
and Baron says (vol. i. p. 254), “ Tenner was in the practice of 
using equine matter with complete success” (see also vol. i. 
pp. 521-523). 

See some interesting information on the mortality from small 
pox before vaccination was introduced, at vol. i. pp. 257-263. 
Dr, Baron says (vol. i. p. 257), “From authentic documents and 
accurate calculations, it has been ascertained that one in fourteen 
of all that were born died of the small pox. This was the calcu- 
lation even after inoculation had been introduced. Of persons 
of all ages taken ill of the small pox in the natural way, one in 
five or six died, whilst of those who had been inoculated, one 
only in fifty died. These conclusions were drawn by Dr. Tenner 
from an examination of the London bills of mortality for a period 
of forty-two years.” Baron adds (i. 261, 262), “Dr. Lettsom of 
London calculated that 210,000 fall victims to it annually in 
Europe ; Bernouilli believed that not less than fifteen millions 
of human beings are deprived of life by small pox every twenty- 
five years, that is 600,000 annually.” And (at vol. i. p. 262), “ It 
has been proved by the records of the Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Indigent Blind, that three-fourths of the objects 
relieved had lost their sight by small pox” (ifoore’a JRejolyy 
pp. 64-66). See also Aut. 2201. Baron says (vol. ii. pp. 246, 
247), that in 1780, the annual mortality of England and Wales 
was one in forty ; in 1801 it was one in forty-seven ; and in 1821 
it was one in fifty-eight or sixty. There seems, he adds, no doubt 
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that this great diminution of mortality between 1801 and 1821 
is chiefly owing to vaccination. It has been, indeed, asserted by 
Dr. Watt of Glasgow, in his work on chin cough, that the benefits 
of vaccination were counteracted by a greater mortality in the 
other diseases of children. But this gentleman made his calcu- 
lations absolutely instead of relatively. Baron says, “ He ex- 
pressed himself as utterly astonished to find the number of 
deaths under ten years as great in 1812 as it had been in 1783, 
In making this calculation he seems to have forgotten that 
Glasgow, during that period, had more than doubled its working 
population ” (vol. ii. pp. 248, 249). And Baron well says (vol. ii. 
p. 252), “ Vaccination has likewise had a beneficial effect in main- 
taining the human constitution against the attacks of other 
diseases. There is much reason to believe that small pox left 
those whom it attacked much more susceptible of illness. Scro- 
fula, for example, in all its forms, was certainly very often excited ; 
and in particular pulmonary consumption. Formerly a mode of 
treating small pox was to wrap the patient in scarlet, which was 
considered a certain mode of bringing out the disease (see Wh al- 
ley’s note in Ben Jonson^s Works^ 8vo, 1816, iii. 240). It is said 
that before vaccination was known, a tenth part of every generation 
died from small pox {Quetelet^ Sur P Homme, Paris, 8vo, 1835, 
tome i. pp. 251, 252). In 1773, saffron” was given {Wesley^s 
Journal, 8vo, 1851, p. 671). In 1685, it was considered a matter 
of course to have the small pox (see Evelyn's Eiary^ vol. iii. 
p. 174). 

As to the extraordinary benefits from the introduction of vac- 
cination, see vol. i. pp. 263-277. Dr. Baron says (vol. i. p. 260), 
of all the millions who have been vaccinated, “ I doubt if it has 
proved fatal in one single instance.” And yet “ small pox was 
nearly as prevalent in London in 1825, as during any of the three 
great epidemics of the preceding century” (i. 272); however, 
had it not been for vaccination, the mortality would have been 
more than three times as great (p. 273). In 1825, Eowland Hill 
told Hannah More that he had vaccinated nearly eight thousand 
poor people with his own hand {Roberts, Memoirs of Mrs, Hannah 
More, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1834, vol. iv. pp. 267—291). On vaccination 
and its origin, see Southey’s Life of Dr. Bell (vol. ii. pp. 95, 96, 
98-106). 

It was held by Jenner, and appears to be true, “that any 
cutaneous disease, however slight in appearance, was capable of 
interfering with the regular course of the cow pox, and prevent- 
ing it from exercising its full protecting influence ” (i. 380). It 
is certain that a person may be vaccinated, take the disease, and 
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afterwards have small pox. See a singular case at vol. ii. p. 26, 
and see p. 135, and the case of the Hon. E. Grrosvenor, at vol. ii. 
pp. 156, 157. But on this see Jenner’s remarks at p. 267. Vac- 
cination will often “ disarm the small pox of its power on those 
who had been exposed th^ee days to its contagion ” (vol. ii. p. 54). 
Dr. Baron says (vol. ii. p. 233), After very minute inquiry, I 
do not know of more than six or eight cases of small pox after 
cow pox, among all Dr. Jenner’s patients. This proportion is 
probably no more than might have occurred had he inoculated 
for small pox instead of cow-pox.” (See also p. 245.) He adds 
(vol. ii. p. 254), “ As far as my knowledge goes, I would repeat 
Dr. Jenner’s maxim, and say that vaccination duly performed will 
protect the constitution as much as small pox itself.” Jenner 
mentions the case of a Mrs. Grwinnett, “ who has had the small 
times” (vol. ii. p. 265). Small pox is known frequently 
to have occurred a second time. Baron says (vol. i. p. 226), 
“ Without loading this book with a long list of medical autho- 
rities, I may mention that more than one hundred and thirty 
different writers may be named who have recited examples of 
such an occurrence.” 

The disease of the cow is so rare in France, that a single 
case of it reported to have been seen in the neighbourhood of 
Clairveaux (in 1822) is deemed worthy of special record in the 
Eeport of the Central Committee for 1821-2. . . Toothing like an 
authentic proof that the disease existed in France was obtained 
till 1810, and that too, after a diligent search on the part of all 
the medical and veterinary professors in that kingdom ” (vol. i. 
p. 552). 

In the celebrated Spanish expedition, sent out in 1805 to pro- 
pagate vaccination, they found the indigenous cow pox in three 
different places, viz. in the valley of Atlixco, in the neighbour- 
hood of Valladolid de Mechoacan, and in the district of Calabozo 
in the province of Caracca ” (vol. ii. p. 80). The cows of Bengal 
are affected nearly every year by the disease, and this is the 
genuine cow pox virus (vol. ii. pp. 227-230). “The Variolsc 
equinae have recently been observed in Bohemia by M. C. Gr. 
Kalibert, M.D.” (vol. ii. p. 232). 

In 1802, Sir Astley Cooper visited Paris, and notes in his 
Journal, “ Dr. Marshall called upon me ; he says that he is tole- 
rably successful as a physician here, and that he receives one 
louis the first visit, and half a one each visit afterwards. He 
does not vaccinate much, for the French are not so warm upon 
the subject as they were” {Cooper^ s Life of Sir A. Cooper^ 8vo, 
1843, vol. ii. p. 399). It is singular that Kant, who, besides his 
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extraordinary metaphysical powers, was a man of the most inde- 
fatigable curiosity in all the sciences of observation, and who 
did not die till 1 804, was always opposed to vaccination. He was 
afraid it would introduce the diseases of the lower animals into 
the human organisation (see Gomin^s Littemture^ Paris, 1849, 
tome iii. p. 321). 

It seems that Jenner was wrong in supposing that the vaccine 
and small pox virus were essentially the same, and that therefore 
as many persons would have small pox after vaccination as after 
small pox itself. The proportion unfortunately is much greater, 
and in about one in twenty, vaccination, at all events after a 
time, does not protect the constitution. However, in England 
and Wales alone, “the reason for preferring vaccination to inocu- 
lation is the annual preservation of more than 60,000 lives” 
( Williams, Mementa')'y Principles of Medicine, in the Encyclo- 
pcedia of the Medical Sciences, 4to, 1847, p. 754). Combe {Con- 
stitution of Man in Relation to External Objects, Edinburgh, 8vo, 
1847, p. 156), says, “ In our day vaccine inoculation saves ninety- 
nine out of every hundred, who under the old system would have 
died.” In 1808, it was said to fail in Ireland (see Nichols, Lite- 
rao^ Illustrations, vol. vi. p. 590). 

2201. NOTES ON THE HISTORY, ETC., OF INOCULATION. 

See Baron’s Life of Jenner, Lond. 1838, 2 vols. 8vo. Dr. Baron 
says (vol, i. p. 230), that Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s first 
letter to England on the subject is dated 1st April, 1717, while 
“the practice of inoculating or engrafting the small pox had 
been published in England so early as 1714 by Dr. Timoni of 
Constantinople ; at Venice in 1715 by Pylarini ; and in the same 
year in London by Mr. Kennedy, a surgeon, who had been in 
Turkey.” Still Baron allows that the real merit is due to Lady 
Mary ; and he adds (p. 230) that, “ on her return to England in 
1722, Lady Mary had her daughter inoculated by the same Mr. 
Maitland (surgeon to the British ambassador, Mr. Wortley, her 
husband), this child being the first known subject of the new 
practice in civilised Europe.” Dr. Baron says (vol. i. p. 231), 
that when it was first introduced into England, clergymen 
preached against it from the pulpit ; and of them, “ some went 
so far as to pronounce inoculation an invention of Satan himself, 
and its abettors were even charged with sorcery and atheism.” 
He adds (p. 232) that one of these sermons, by a reverend 
rector of Canterbury, is dated so lately as 1753.” He says (vol. i. 
p. 451), a learned divine of the Church of England (Massey), 
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who preached a sermon against small pox inoculation in London, 
1722, announced it as no new art, inasmuch as Job, he asserted, 
had been inoculated by the devil,” The great body of medical 
men favoured inoculation, but for nearly twenty years it made 
little progress in England, ‘indeed about 1740 it had almost 
fallen into neglect or disuse ” (i. 232). However, in consequence 
of accounts of its great success in America, it was revived in 
England; and, “in 1746, the Small Pox Hospital of London 
was founded for the purpose of inoculating the poor, and of 
keeping the patients distinct from the general population of the 
city” (i. 233). “In 1754, the College of Physicians in London 
declared their fullest approbation of the practice of inoculation ’ 
(i, 233), In 1763, inoculation was forbidden in Paris by royal 
authority, because on investigation it was “ found that the infec- 
tion was multiplied and diffused by means of inoculation ” (vol. i. 
p. 234). It is said by Moore {History of the Small Pox^ p, 287), 
that in Spain, where inoculation “ was scarcely ever admitted,” 
the mortality from small pox has been less in proportion to the 
population than in any other part of Europe. Dr. Baron believes 
this, and adds (vol. i, p. 235), that it would have been better for 
mankind if inoculation had never been adopted. Dr. Baron says 
(vol. i. p. 260) that inoculation, “ although beneficial to the indi- 
vidual inoculated, has been detrimental to mankind in general. 
It has kept up a constant source of noxious infection, which has 
more than overbalanced the advantages of individual security.” 
Baron says (vol. i. p. 262), “The late Dr. Lettsom delivered in to 
the Committee of the House of Commons a document formed 
from the yearly bills of mortality, by which it appears that in 
forty-two years, between 1667 and 1722 {sic) “the average 
number of deaths occasioned by small pox was to the whole 
number who died as seventy-two to one thousand ; but that in 
forty-two years after inoculation came into full use, namely, from 
the year 1731 to 1772, the proportion was no less than eighty- 
nine in one thousand,” and (ati. 263), “Sir Gilbert Blane brought 
forward a calculation by Dr, Heberden, stating the numbers who 
died of small pox in the last thirty years of the late century as 
ninety-five in one thousand, while in the first thirty years the 
proportion was only seventy in one thousand. Sir Gilbert adds 
that this is perhaps much more strongly exemplified in the 
country than in London, since there are many parts of the 
country in which, previously to the practice of inoculation, small 
pox was not known during periods of twenty, thirty, or even 
forty years, so that a gTeat many passed through life without 
having been affected with it in any way; whereas at present. 
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both, from inoculation and from the free and extended intercourse 
between the most distant parts of the United Kingdom, an adult 
person who has not had small pox is scarcely to be met with or 
heard of.” 

I suspect inoculation was not much used in France. In 1788, 
Madame Eoland, a very enlightened woman, expresses her un- 
willingTiess to have her daughter inoculated, for j’aimerais 
mieux que la natme i’eut tue que s’il venait a Tetre par moi. 
D’ailleurs je crains les vices d’un sang etranger qui peuvent se 
eommuniquer par I’inoculation, et je n’ai pas encore entendu de 
reponse satisfaisante a cette objection ” (^Memoives de Madame 
Roland^ Paris, 8vo, 1827, tome i. p. 333). 

Voltaire, in his Lettres Anglaises, in vain recommended it, but 
Condamine’s “ Memoire sur I’lnoculation ” produced a great sensa- 
tion in France ; and in or before 1756, the duke of Orleans 
inoculated his only son the duke of Chartres, and his only 
daughter Mademoiselle de Montpensier, These operations were 
performed by the celebrated Tronchin, who was sent for from 
Geneva for that pm’pose. The consequence was that in 1756 
there were invented “ bonnets d Vinoculation^^^ et des robes du 
matin pour les femmes qu’elles ont nommees tronchines^ parceque 
M. Tronchin recommande aux femmes de se promener et de faire 
de Fexercice le matin ; il leur faut par consequent des tronchines 
pour 5tre habillees vite et commodement ” {Gorresjpondance lit- 
terai'pe^ par Grimm et Diderot^ tome ii. pp. 16, 17, 18, 22). 
In 1758, inoculation still continued to gain ground in spite of a 
work written against it by M. Cantwell, medecin de la faculte 
de Paris ” (p. 382) ; but although it went on progressing, the 
parliament of Paris in 1763, at the request of the avocat-general, 
forbad it to be practised until the faculties of medicine and 
theology should have given an opinion respecting it (tome iii. 
p. 401). Voltaire says that about 1730 the Parisians first heard 
of inoculation (see his letter in Grimm^ Govrespondance litti- 
raire, tome xii. p. 8); but in a note to the OEuvres de Voltaire 
(Paris, 8 VO, 1821, tome xxvi. p. 49) it is said that it was men- 
tioned by Voltaire in 1727, in his Lettres sur les Anglais. Mr. 
Gillies says {Memoirs of a Literary Veteran^ 8vo, 1851, vol. i. 
p. 191), ^^It was not until 1790 or thereabouts that inoculation 
was introduced generally in the north of Scotland. I remember 
Dr. Troup of Aberdeen issuing circulars about it in 1795 ; for 
indeed it had not even then become general.” Mr. Weld {His- 
tory of the Royal Society^ 8vo, 1848, vol. i. p. 464) says of inocu- 
lation, “ It had been practised in Wales long before the method 
was made known from Constantinople. The Welch called it 
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■burying the small pox. It appears from several letters in the 
archives of the Society, that the clergy were strenuously opposed 
to the practice.” For an account of inoculation in Abyssinia, see 
Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, vol. ii. p. 39, 
Loud. 4to, 1820. In Nichols’s Literary Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. i. pp. 277, 278, there are two letters 
from Sir Hans Sloane about inoculation, written in 1721. In 
1730 it was becoming common at Boston in New England {Lite-- 
rary Illustrations^ vol. iv. p. 290). It is said that in 1752 the 
magistrates of Bath forbad inoculation for the small pox (see 
JSfichoys Literao'y Illustrations^ vol. v. p. 50). In 1769 it was 
said in a pamphlet that Satan invented the artificial mode of 
conveying the small pox,” and inoculated the devil (see Nicholses 
Literary Illustrations^ vol. v. p. 800). Even in 1753 and 1755, 
inoculation had made no head in France (see CEuvres de Voltaire^ 
lix. 306, 470 ; Ixiv. 243). In 1741, in London, inoculation is at 
present more in fashion than ever” {Gorrespondence between 
Ladies Hartford and Pomfret^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1806, iii. 101). 
Southey’s Life of Dr. Bell, 8vo, 1844, vol. i. p. 5. 

2202. BEMAEKS ON THE UTILITY, ETC., OE POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Dr. Baron {Life of Jenner^ vol. ii. p. 261, 8vo, 1838) says, In 
thus exalting the benefits of vaccination, it will be seen that I 
cannot fall in with the lamentations of the whining economists, who 
look upon an increase of population with an evil eye, and permit 
selfish and limited views of what is best for the well being of the 
community to interfere with the richest blessings of Providence 
to man.” This absurd sentence shows the mischief of men 
writing on subjects they do not understand. Dr. Baron no doubt 
was a good judge of the medical results of vaccination, but it re- 
quires a somewhat longer reach of studies to estimate its moral 
results. If Dr. Baron’s opinion were accurate, if it were indeed 
true that Dr. Tenner’s great discovery has had the tendency of 
increasing population, then looking at the present economical 
state of Europe I should have no hesitation in saying that vacci- 
nation was the greatest curse with which Europe has been visited. 
But Dr. Baron has confounded an increase of population with a 
diminution of mortality. Vaccination has increased the duration 
of life ; but by hastening the march of civilisation I have no 
doubt that it has on the whole checked population indirectly by 
raising the standard of comfort. Malthiis has clearly shown that 
there is no connexion between a diminution of mortality and an 
increase in population (see his Essay on Population^ 1826, 
6th edit. vol. i. pp. 260, 261, 268, 274 ^ ii. pp. 307, 308). 
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Sadler, tliough writing in a very difficult brancli of economy, 
affects to despise political economists. This foolish habit, to 
which certain minds are very prone, is as rational as it would be 
for a surgeon to laugh at anatomy, or for a judge to despise law 
(see Sadler^ On Population^ 8vo, 1830, vol. i. pp. 9, 40 ; vol. ii. 
p. 491), 

This is natural enough ; but it is melancholy to find so great 
and learned a writer as Eobert Southey allowing the bigotry of 
his spirit to bring him into similar remarks (Southey's Doctor^ 
8vo, 1848, pp. 38, 85). McCulloch has a fine and eloquent passage 
on the object of political economy (see his Principles of Political 
Economy^ Edinburgh, 1843, 8vo, p. 21). M. Storch is, so far as 
I know, the first writer who saw the connection between the study 
of political economy and that of the history of civilization. See 
his ingenious but very imperfect remarks (Economic politique^ 
St. Petersbourg, 8vo, 1815, tome i. pp. ii. 23, 25, 112, 160 ; 
tome V. p. 3). 

2203. jenneb’s fayoueite mode of peoceedikg was by 

ANALOOT. 

Dr. Baron, speaking of Jenner’s last work, a letter to Parry 
on the influence of artificial eruptions, says, It affords, I think, 
a proof that he had permitted his favourite method of reasoning 
by analogy to carry him farther than perhaps was wise ” (Baron's 
Life of Jenner, SvQ^ 1838, vol. ii. p. 276). And again (vol. ii. 
p. 286), “ In prosecuting his investigations into unexplored re 
gions, analogy was his favourite guide. ... To it we are in great 
degree indebted for the discovery of the properties of the variolse 
vaccinse.” And (at vol. ii. p. 293) Baron says, “Neither Dr. Ten- 
ner’s previous education nor his habits gave him a relish for any 
of the branches of pure science. He seemed to have a peculiar 
horror of arithmetical questions.” 

2204. NOTES ON THE HISTOET OF MEDICINE. 

Dr. Baron says that in 1778 there were few country surgeons 
who could undertake hazardous operations; “such knowledge, 
when Tenner was called upon from his native village, was chiefly 
confined to hospital surgeons ” (Baron's Life of Jenner, 8vo, 1838, 
vol. i. p. 53). 

Baron says (Life of Jenner, vol. i. p. 224), “ Nearly contempo- 
raneous lived Gilbert in the reign of our first Edward. His com- 
pendium of medicine is the earliest medical production that 
England can lay claim to. . . , Hq was ,a servile copyist of the 
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Arabic school.” He adds (i. 225), “ Towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century, or early in the following one, appeared Femelius, 
who, becoming professor of medicine in Paris, may well take his 
rank as the restorer of that science.” 

Baron says (vol. i. p. 227), “ Mercurialis and Sennectus, in the 
sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth century, have added 
but little to the records of small pox, though they both improved 
its mode of treatment by recommending a cooler regimen ; and 
to abstain from opening the pustules, or otherwise meddling with 
them. . . . Sydenham discarded all theories about small pox ; he 
separated this disease from measles, with which it had always been 
blended by authors, from the revival of medical learning under 
the Arabian physicians to his own time ; and he gave such an 
accurate description of symptoms, and adopted such a judicious 
plan of cure in both diseases, that he left little room for improve- 
ment in either till the introduction of inoculation.” 1. In the 
county of Londonderry, in Ireland, inoculation was scarcely 
known even in 1766 ; “ and the usual treatment was as follows: 
the patient was covered up with a load of clothes in a warm bed,, 
the curtains drawn close to keep off every breath of air, and some 
spirituous liquor carefully given in order to strike the poche 
as it was termed.” Adam Clarke went through this pleasant 
process when he took the small pox (see his own account in Life of 
Adam Clarke^ edited by Rev. J. B. B. Clarke, Loud. 8vo, 1833, 
vol. i. p. 25). Indeed it would appear from what Cumberland 
relates of the death of his sister, that in London in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the cool regimen was not universally 
adopted for small pox (see GuTYbberland^s Memoirs hy Himself^ 
Svo, 1807, vol. i. p. 88). It is said that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth or at the very end of the eighteenth century, there 
were in some of the eastern counties “ pest-houses at a small dis- 
tance from the villages, for the reception of small pox patients” 
(The Life of Rachel Wriothesley Lady Russell^ 3rd edit. Lond. 
Svo, 1820, p. 141). In 1572, some English physician, whose 
name does not transpire, said that he could cure the marks left 
by the small pox, however bad they might be (see Correspond 
dance de Finelon^ Paris, 1840, tome v. pp. 45, 52, 72). 

Smollett tells us {History of England^ vol. iii. p. 30, 8vo, 1790) 
that in 1790 a bill passed for granting a reward to Joanna Stevens, 
on her discovering, for the benefit of the public, a nostrum for the 
cure of persons afflicted with the stone ; a medicine which has by 
no means answered the expectation of the legislature (see Lister^s 
Journey to Petris^ 8vo, Shaftesbury, pp. 206-210). 

According to Feyjoo, the “theory of nervous diseases” was 
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first put fortli by a Spanish lady, Dona Oliva Sabuco Bariera 
(Southe'ifs Doctor^ edit, Warter, 8vo, 1848, p. 582). Her work 
was published at Madrid in 1587, and Southey has given (pp. 583— 
586) an interesting account of her curious theories. 

English surgeons and apothecaries first attended to the culti- 
vation of medicinal herbs in the reign of Henry VIII,, but it 
was not till 1640 that the first physic-garden in this country was 
planted at Oxford {Phillips^ History of Cultivated Vegetables^ 
8vo, 1822, voL i, pp. 11, 12). 

In 1505, one of the maids of honour of Catherine of Arragon, 
princess of Wales, had something the matter with her eyes, and 
Katherine was obliged to send her from London to Flanders for 
medical advice (see her letter in Miss Wood^s Letters of Royal 
Ladies^ 8yo, 1846, vol. i. p. 132). In 1506, the physician of 
Henry VIII. was a native of Genoa {Wood^s Letters, i. 142). In 
1539, walnut water was used in England “to cure sore eyes” 
{Wood^s Letters, 8vo, 1846, vol. iii. p. 130). Pills were given 
in 1533 to the Princess Mary (JMiss Wood^s Letters, 8vo, 1846, 
vol. ii. p. 245). In 1601, “Bitter pills gilded over” {Harleian 
M'iscellany, i. 378), In the Magnetick Lady, acted in 1632, Sir 
Moth Interest being seized with a fit, Eut, the physician to Lady 
Loadstone, revives him by ordering water to be dashed in his 
face, his nose to be pulled, the nape of his neck to be pinched, 
and his ears to be boxed {Ben Jonson^s Worhs, 1816, vi. 64, 65). 
The patient was to be bled in particular parts under particular 
planets. This infantile superstition was in full force in the seven- 
teenth century (see MiddletorCs Worhs, ii. 98). In 1593, we read 
of “an orange pill” (Harleian Miscellany, edit. Park, ii. 307), 
In 1581, it was usual to treat an ague by purging (Harleian ifzs- 
cellany, ix, 184). 

“ And as physicians say, 

Poysons with poysons must be forced away.” 

(The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie, 1604, p. 6, Percy 
Society, vol, v.) At the accession of Elizabeth, the country was 
troubled with quacks, female as well as male. These women- 
physicians were grossly ignorant of medicine, and indeed of 
everything else. An eminent surgeon, named Halle, of the 
middle of the sixteenth century, has left some singular details 
respecting them (see Hallers Historiall Expostulation, 1565, 
in Percy Society, vol. ix. pp. 3, 4, 18, and Mr. Pettigrew’s pre- 
face, pp. ix. xiv). Halle, who wrote in the very beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, objects to the division of medical 
science (see p, xiv. of Mr. Pettigrew’s preface to his Historiall 
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JExpostulation^ Percy Society, voL xi. ; see also Halle's Historiall 
Expostulation^ pp. 41, 42.) In 1808, Soutliey writes, “Ague is 
beginning to reappear, which had scarcely been heard of during 
the last generation ; this is the case over the whole kingdom I 
believe'’ {Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey^ 8vo, 
1849, 1850, vol. iii. p. 149). In May 1553, the French ambas- 
sador writes from London that the physicians did not expect 
Edward VI. to recover, “ estant en grand doute qu’il ne crache 
son poulmon;” and in another letter he says, “qu’il y aye en ses 
excremens rien du poumon” {Amhassades de Noailles^ Leyde, 
1763, tome ii. pp. 25-27). Lingard says Edward VI. had a female 
physician, for which he quotes “Hayward, 327; Heylin, 139; 
Eop. 10.” Mary’s physician told her that she should be delivered 
of a dead child, because she did not eat enough to keep it alive 
{Amhassades de Noailles^ 1763, tome iv. p. 227). In 1570, in 
England pills were covered with sugar (see Gorrespondance de 
Fenelon^ tome iii. p. 135). In 1572, Elizabeth took “mitridat” 
{Fenelon^ v. 184). Between 1774 and 1778, Dr. Jackson used 
cold water affusion in fevers, i.e. ten years before Dr. Wright and 
twenty years before Currie (see Life of Jaclcson^ p. cx. in Jack-- 
son's Formation of Armies^ Lond. 8vo, 1845). 

Eoger Bacon says life may be prolonged by eating the flesh of a 
dragon {WhewelVs Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences^ 1847, ii. 
170). The first English medical writer is Gilbertus Anglicus, some- 
times called Legle. He flourished in a.d. 1210 (Wrighfs Biographia 
Britannica Literaria, vol. ii. p. 461). In 1580, we find a sort of 
water cure, so far as the drinking is concerned (see Wrights 
Elizabeth^ 8vo, 1838, vol. ii. p. 110). Even in 1581, the English 
physicians would only administer certain remedies on certain 
days (see Loseley Manuscripts in Eempe, pp. 262-265). It is 
said that bougies, as remedies for diseases of the urethra, were first 
invented by Daran when in the army of Charles VI. (ffnmm, 
Gorrespondance litUraire^ tome xi. p. 59). 

In 1786, it appears to have been common in France for women 
to take asses’ milk {Grirhm^ Goi-respondance litteraire^ xiv. 495). 

In the reign of Charles II. the earl of Southampton died from 
taking from a woman a medicine for dissolving the stone {Burnet s 
Own Time, i. 432, 8vo, 1823, Oxford). In 1663, the queen was 
“ so ill as to be shaved, and pidgeons put to her feet ” {Pepys's 
Diary ^ 8vo, 1828, vol. ii. p. 105, and see vol. iv. p. 19). 

In 1656, Evelyn (Diarj/, 8vo, 1827, vol, ii. p. 118) saw Dr. Joy- 
liffe “ that famous physician and anatomist, first detector of the 
lymphatic veins.” In the reign of Charles I., if we may trust a 
contemporary painting, patients took ' pills about, the size of a 
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walnut (see Chamberses Traditions of Edinburgh.^ Svoj 1847, 
pp. 29, 30). 

Montaigne [Essais^ Paris, 8vo, 1843, livre ii. chap, xxxvii. 
pp. 486, 487), gives a very curious list of the strange remedies 
iised in his time. 

Coleridge {Lit Remains^ iv. 78) says that the earlier part of 
Baxter’s Life of Himself contains an interesting account of the 
state of medicine under Charles I. Wesley {Journal^ 8vo, 1851, 
pp. 349, 395, 565) had great faith in electricity in cases of 
disease. 

Dr. Lister {Paris at the Close of the Seventeenth Century^ 
^Shaftesbury, 8vo, pp. 204, 205) says that the river water made 
dysentery “ one of the most prevailing diseases in Paris.” In the 
middle of the eighteenth century the pills of Stahl had great 
reputation at Paris, where, however, they could not be had 
genuine ; but in Germany their fame was on the decline (see 
(Envres de Voltaire^ li. 226, 228 ; Iviii. 559, 560, and lix. 124). 
The different modes of taking bark early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury are carefully given in a curious letter in Foster’s Original 
Letters of Locke, Sidney, and Shaftesbury, 8VO5 1830, pp. 262- 
266). For a list of absurd remedies see Pay’s Correspondence, 
edited by Dr. Lankester, 8vo, 1848, pp. 865 147, 238, 311, 333. 

Southey, in the Doctor, says that in the sixteenth century the 
French government used to furnish annually to the physicians 
of Montpellier a living criminal for dissection. But it would 
seem from Lewis {Methods of Obseyvjation in Politics^ vol. i. 
p. 163) that the accuracy of this statement is doubtful. In 1313, 
Mondini de Leozzi first publicly dissected the bodies of two 
females {Sprengel^ Hist de la Medicine^ ii. 432). After this the 
custom became annual in all the universities (p. 434). 

2205. NOTES FROM LAING’S NORWAY. 

Journal of a Eesidence in Norway in 1834, 1835, and 1836, by 
Samuel Laing, edit. Loud. 8vo, 1837. 

Since 1814, Norway, in consequence of a nefarious treaty” 
between England and Sweden, has been annexed to Sweden, but 
not as a province, since she by treaty retains her independence 
(pp. V. vi.) Indeed the Norwegians actually examine at their 
custom-house travellers from Sweden (p. 13). For some account 
of the Norwegian constitution see pp. 115-120. Their parlia- 
ment, or Storthing,” is elected and assembled once every three 
years, though a special Storthing may be summoned in the inter- 
val, which consists of the same members as the last, but with 
inferior powers. The whole Storthing, when elected, chooses from 
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among its members one-fourth, who constitute the Lagthing or 
Upper House. But it is in the Odelsthing, or remaining three- 
fourths, that all “ proposed enactments must initiate ” (see also 
p. 456). When a bill has passed both houses, it requires the 
sanction of the king to become law. “ But if a bill has passed 
through both divisions in three successive Stoi-things, it becomes 
the law of the land without the royal assent (p. 117). It was by 
operation of this principle that, in 1821, the Storthing, in spite 
of the Swedish crown, abolished hereditary nobility (see p. 118 
and pp. 125-127). However, the suffrage is not universal, Laing 
says (p. 118), “Every native Norwegian of twenty-five years of 

age, who has been for five years owner or life-renter of land 
paying scat or tax, or who is a burgess of any town, or possesses 
there a house and land to the value of 150 dollars (30Z.) is en- 
titled to elect and be elected ; but for this last privilege he must 
not be under thirty years of age, must have resided for ten years 
in Norway, and must neither be in any department of the state or 
court, nor on the pension-list, nor in the counting house, or bu- 
reau of any officer of state, or of the court.” The qualified 
voters choose election--men ; and these election-men select, either 
from among themselves or from the other qualified voters in the 
district, the representatives to Storthing (p. 118, 119; see also 

pp. 389, 390). The regular Storthing meets suo jure^ and cannot 
be in any way controlled or postponed by the executive power 
(pp. 119, 120, 449). While attending Storthing, a member is 
allowed “ two dollars and a half daily, which is at the rate of 
900 dollars yearly” (p. 163). They jealously keep up the avenue 
which guards the boundary between Norway and Sweden (p. 343). 
The number of members elected depends not on the land or the 
place^ but on the number of qualified voters in it (p, 451). The 
Storthing nominates its own president and secretary (p. 455). 
“ The Storthing consists, in fact, of three houses — the Lagthing of 
twenty-four members, the Odelsthing of seventy-two ; and the 
entire Storthing consisting of the whole ninety-six united in one 
house. In this latter all motions are made and discussed, and, if 
entertained, are referred to committees to report upon to the 
Storthing. The report, when received back from its committee, 
is debated and voted upon, and, if approved, a bill in terms of 
the report is ordered to be brought into the Odelsthing” (p. 457). 
If the Odelsthing passes it, it is sent up to the Lagsthing (p. 457, 
and see p. 465). The Storthing alone has the power of natural- 
isation, and as none but Norwegians can hold office in Norway. 
“ The Swedish cabinet cannot fill up a single post or office in’ 
Norway with a Swede” (p. 458). Swedish money is not current 
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in Norway, and except the lower orders who go there to trade, 
there are scarcely any Swedes seen in Norway (pp. 458, 459). 

The press is entirely free ; nor is there any sort of censorship. 

But every man is responsible for what he chooses to publish. 
For treason or blasphemy he is amenable to public justice ; but 
the law defines that to constitute the offence it must be open 
and intentional. Defamation or libel also on private character 
must be open, intentional^ and false^ to constitute the offence ” 
(pp. 132, 133). ‘‘In Sweden the press is under a very strict 
censorship” (p. 136). 

“Norway, in 1825, had a population of 967,959 persons. By 
the census of 1835, the numbers are 1,098,291, being an increase 
in these ten years of 130,332. In the towns there were in 1825 
a population of 112,778, and in 1835, of 125,139, being an in- 
crease of 12,361. In the country, in 1825, the population was 
855,181, and in 1835, 973,152, being an increase of 117,971. 
The town population is contained in thirty-eight places, only 
nine places of which exceed 3,000 inhabitants, and only two reach 
20,000” (p. 395). 

See also Norway is “ the only part of Europe in which property from 

Art. 2228, the earliest ages has been transmitted upon the principle of par- 
tition among all children” (pp. 1, 2). Laing says (p. 18), “The 
division of land among children appears not, during the thousand 
years it has been in operation, to have had the effect of reducing 
properties to the minimum size that will barely support human 
existence.” The popular notion that the misery of Ireland is 
chiefly caused by a too minute division of land, is admirably re- 
futed by Mr. Thornton {Over Pojpnlation^ flvo, 1846, pp. 253, 
254). He says (p. 264), “ It is precisely where the distribution 
of land amongst the Irish is most general that population is least 
redundant, and the condition of the people most tolerable ” (see 
also pp. 335-348) ; and as to the influence of the potato, see 
Aut. 2228. Dr. Chalmers {Political Economy^ Glasgow, 1832, 
8vo, chap. xii. pp. 352-377) defends primogeniture ; but his ar- 
guments are based on the supposition, which is now known to be 
false, that all taxation ultimately falls on land. Even if we were 
to grant him this supposition, there would be many ways of 
evading the inference he draws from it. He fears that the aboli- 
tion of primogeniture would be followed by an over subdivision of 
land, “ to be frittered into still smaller shreds and pendicles with 
the rising-up of the next generation” (p. 356). 

Laing describes a farm of 290 English acres, of which 148 
acres were cleared, and which “supports twenty cows, seven 
horses, and a score or two of sheep and goats. . . . The annual 
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rent of this farm is two hundred dollars. The taxes amount to 
thirty-six dollars and eight skillings, or 6J. 14a. 5cZ, sterling” 
(pp. 98, 99). Laing adds (p. 100), Upon a property of the net 
yearly value of two hundred dollars, or 37i. 10a. sterling, 6L 14a. 5cZ. 
is a heavy amount of taxes. But this is nearly all that is paid in 
any shape, the indirect taxes, such as our excise and custom-house 
duties, being inconsiderable.” He says (p. 324), A maidservant’s 
wages are from eight to ten dollars yearly ; and they are much 
more neat and handy than country girls usually are, at least in 
Scotland.” Mr. Thornton (Over Population^ 8vo, 1846, pp. 305^ 
309) refutes the popular error that wages rise and fall with the 
price of food. Indeed, he might have added that the tendency of 
a temporary rise in food is to lower wages, by increasing the 
supply of labour and diminishing the demand for it. 

As far as 65° N. lat. the cultivation is very vigorous and suc- 
cessful (p. 95 ; see also pp. 80, 81). 

Laing well observes (pp, 20, 21) that a man cannot be really 
educated without possessing property, because without property 
he will never become provident and thoughtful. In Norway we 
find some remarkable effects of the general diffusion of property, 
and these effects are not only economical, but raise the moral 
standard (see pp. 159, 231, 333, 334). On the impolicy of the 
laws of primogeniture^ there are some very sensible remarks at 
pp. 37, 38. McCulloch {Principles of Political Economy^ Edin- 
burgh, 8vo, 1843, p. 420) truly says, A man must be in what is 
called a comfortable situation before he is at all likely to be much 
influenced by prospective considerations.” 

Laing acutely suggests (pp. 32, 33) that the abundance of 
wood, and the expense of working the hard and irregular stone of 
Norway, by preventing castles being built, has greatly tended to 
preserve the popular liberties of the Norwegians. Even to the 
present day wood is extremely abundant and cheap in Norway 
(p. 346). Coxe mentions the general use of wood in Norway for 
building (Travels in Poland^ &c^, 5th edit. 8vo, 1802, vol. v. 
p. 14). See (at pp. 41-43) some good remarks on the impolicy 
of our timber duty, which falls so heavily on the poor by in- 
creasing the price of houses. 

In Norway, birds are extremely scarce, but the magpie is 
common (p. 56). 

He says (p. 86), “I found a small hop-garden even on this 
farm, and apparently the crop excellent. It is singular that a 
plant which is so delicate and precarious in the south of Eng- 
land, and requires the most expensive culture, should flourish 
here in latitude 64°, and with very little attention.” 
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Laing, speaking of the checks to population in Norway caused 
by a high standard of living, says (pp. 150, 151), they are “at- 
tended in every state of society with nearly the same evil conse- 
quences. In London and Paris the expense of a family, and the 
high standard of even the lowest mode of living, are a check upon 
improvident marriage, hut with the evil of a greater proportion 
of illegitimate births. One-fourth, or between one-fourth and 
one-fifth, of the children born in these cities are illegitimate. In 
Norway the same causes produce the same effects.” And (at 
p. 152), “ The evils of illegitimacy are alleviated to the offspring 
by the state of the law in Norway. Children are not only ren- 
dered legitimate by the subsequent marriage of the parents, as in 
the Scotch law, but the father may, previous to his contracting a 
marriage with any other party, declare by a particular act that 
his children are to be held legitimate. This is very generally done, 
and these children enter into all the rights of those born after 
marriage, and share in his property.” He says (note at pp. 150, 
151) that Stockholm is the most extraordinary place in the world 
for the disregard shown to marriage. “In 1834, the proportion 
of illegitimate children bom in Stockholm to the total number of 
births was 1 to 2*26, and the five years from 1824 to 1830 showed 
a proportion very little different.” According to the census of 
1817, the illegitimate births in all Prussia were of the legiti- 
mate ones (see Malthus on Population^ 6th edit. 1826, vol. i. 
p. 335). Peuchet, who wrote in 1800, says that before the French 
Eevolution only of the births in France were illegitimate ; but 
that after the Eevolution the proportion rose to {Malthus^ i. ^ 
368-375) ; and by the returns for the six years ending with 1822, 
the illegitimate were to the legitimate births as 1 to 14*6 (p. 393). 
There seems no doubt that among illegitimate births the propor- 
tion of females born is greater than among legitimate births. See 
Sadler {La%v of Population^ 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. pp. 337-339), who 
wishes to avail himself of this fact in support of this theory, that 
the proportion of sexes bora is determined by the relative age of 
their parents. William Smith, who wrote in 1656, says of the 
women of Cheshire, they are “ fruitful in bearing of children after 
they be married, and sometimes before!” (see SmitKs Kmfs 
Vale Royals reprinted in Ormerod’s History of Cheshire^ folio, 
1819, vol. i, p. 103.) When Christ’s Hospital was first established, 
foundlings were kept and educated there. This is alluded to in 
Ben Jonson’s Works, 8vo, 1816, vol. i. p. 41 ; vol. v. p. 400. At 
the end of the eighteenth century Dr. Croke reported a judgment 
delivered by Sir William Scott on the marriage of illegitimate 
minors, to which he prefixed a very masterly essay on the his- 
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tory and theory of laws relating to illegitimate children.” In 
France there is 1 illegitimate to 14*3 legitimate ; hut this esti- 
mate appears considerably below the average ; and at Paris from 
1823 to 1832 the proportion had reached 1 to 2*8 {Quetelet^ 
SuT VHomme^ Paris, 1835, tome i. pp. 112-114). In the middle 
of the eighteenth century nearly one-fifth of the children born in 
Paris were sent to the foundling hospital (see the tables in The 
Police of France^ Lond. 1763, 4to5 pp. 81-83). 

Laing observes that England is the only country in the world 
which draws its whole supply of fuel from below the soil.” He 
looks on our coal mines as a compensation for our poor-rates ; and 
he estimates that in every country in Europe, except England, 
each fire that burns throughout the winter pays at least fifteen 
shillings a year to the working poor ; and “ this is the poor-rate 
of those countries” (pp. 152-157). He says (pp. 156, 157), “The 
general use of coal as fuel, and the suppression of monastic esta- 
blishments in England, took place in the same generation ; and 
it seems more reasonable to account for the pauperism which the 
introduction of the poor law in Queen Elizabeth’s reign attempted 
to remedy, by the abstraction of this general branch of labour from 
the ordinary occupation of the labouring poor, than by the loss of 
a few porringers of victuals from the doors of the suppressed monas- 
teries. Be this as it may be, the institution of a poor-rate in 
England is coeval with the general introduction of coal as fuel.” 
Storch says that pit coal (charbon de terre) is neither so pleasant 
nor so wholesome a fuel as wood, and would therefore never have 
been used had it not been cheaper (Economie politique^ St. Peters- 
bourg, 8 VO, 1815, tome ii. p. 323). In 1584 they were allowed to 
prisoners in the Tower (see Harleian MiscellaTiy^ edit. Park, 
vol. iii. p. 194). Platt, in his Discovery of Certain English Wants, 
written in 1595, says that the price of sea-coal was then “ 8s. the 
chawdren or upwarde” {Harleian Miscellany ^ ix. 107). “The 
sea-coal furnaces of ten brew-houses make not such a smoke” 
{Dehker's Knights Conjuring^ 1607, p. 42). 

Laing says (p. 145) that the total number of Laplanders is 
supposed to be 6,000. And (at pp. 248, 249), “ In the year 1825, 
the total number of Laplanders of all ages and sexes within the 
Swedish territories was only 5,964. ... In Norway the numbers 
are not so distinctly known ; . - • but they are not estimated at 
more than 6,000 ; and the whole of the Lappish people probably 
does not exceed 12,000.” He gives (at p. 247) a description of 
their practices and appearance. He says (p. 313) that the Lap- 
land women are frequently pretty. He says (p. 313), “ It appears 
undeniable” that the original inhabitants, before the migration 
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from Asia by the Scandinavians, ^^were the progenitors of the 
present Lapland race.” And (at p. 314) “ one is impressed on 
seeing the Laplanders with the conviction they are a branch of 
the great Celtic family which seems to have occupied Europe 
before the immigration of the Grothic people from Asia.” He 
notices (pp. 314, 315) the general similarity of features between 
the Laplanders and the Celts of the south-west of France, of 
Wales, and of Scotland. The Norwegians look on the Laplanders 
with great contempt, and consider them as inferior animals ; but 
from motives of superstition always give them something to eat 
under their roofs (pp, 410, 411, 417). Laing says (p. 411), “The 
goitres and cretinism of Switzerland are not known among them 
[i.e. the Laplanders] nor among the Norwegians.” He says 
(p. 250), “ The Europeans have not to this day given the Lap- 
lander the Seriptures in his language ; and if the Bible were 
translated it would be useless to him, as they have not taught 
him reading.” And yet Coxe (Travels in Poland^ Lond. 
1802, 5th edit. 8vo, vol. iv. p. 60), who, when in Sweden, had 
much conversation with Mr. Oehrling, an accomplished native of 
Lapland, says, “ The Laplanders have now a translation of the 
New Testament, and many of the natives are able to read and 
write.” Dillon {Winler in Lapland^ 8vo, 1840, vol. ii. p. 214) 
says, “ Distrust even of his wife and children, the principal fea- 
ture in the Laplander’s character.” He adds (p. 216) that they 
are not so dark as is generally asserted, and that their tawny hue 
is the result of dirt. There appears to be no doubt that the Finns 
and Laplanders are the same race (see Prichard) s Physical His- 
tory of Manhind^ vol. iii. pp. 269-272, 300) ; and so are the 
Esthonians and Livonians (p. 278). 

Laing has some ingenious remarks on the horse (pp. 315-317). 
“He says that the Asiatic origin of the Scandinavian Goths is 
marked even till the eleventh century by their custom of eating 
horseflesh. . . . The dearest of all animal food would be the flesh 
of the horse. He consumes the produce of a much greater area 
of land than rmninating animals of the same weight. Indige- 
nous inhabitants of the peninsula could never have fallen into 
this habit, as having too little land to produce this food. It was 
only on the vast plains of Asia, where the range of pasture is 
boundless, that ic could have originated,” But is there any proof 
that the Scandinavians cultivated the horse loith the view of 
eating him? May they not merely have eaten horses that died, 
or that were too old for work ? In the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, the use of hor^seflesh was considered as a proof of pagan- 
ism. . . * The Icelanders refused to adopt Christianity, unless on 
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the condition of being allowed to nse horseflesh as formerly. . . . 
The tribe of Anglo-Saxons do not appear to have used horseflesh 
before their conversion to Christianity, from which it may be 
conjectured that the wandering of their progenitors into Europe 
may have been of a different epoch, or from a different original 
abode from that of the Scandinavians.” He adds (p. 317) that in 
all countries where the Scandinavians settled, as Northumber- 
land, Yorkshire, Normandy, and Naples, the inhabitants are more 
attached to the horse, and have a better breed than those of the 
neighbouring countries. The present Norwegians are extremely 
fond of horses. It has been supposed that horseflesh as a food is 
peculiar to the Scythian race. See the authorities quoted in 
Sadler’s Laws of Population, 8vo, 1830, vol. i. p. 606. Horseflesh 
is still sometimes eaten in Iceland, even from preference (see 
Dillon's Winter in Iceland and Lajpland^ 8vo, 1840, vol. i. 
pp. 83, 84). 

The Norwegians are by no means given to drinking (pp. 169, 
196). This probably arises, as Laing suggests (p. 291) from the 
cheapness of spirits ; for, since the people know they can always 
drink, they care less for drinking. He says (p. 292), that when 
the G-ravesend fishing smacks go to the North Sea Fishery, they 
have on board porter, of which the men may take as much as 
they like. The consequence is, that though the porter is “ the 
very same on which every man when on shore gets drunk as often 
as he can afford it,” yet the liberty is so far from being abused 
that less is consumed on the voyage than if an ordinary daily 
allowance had been served out.” Montesquieu is, perhaps, too 
positive in connecting drunkenness with climate : “ L’ivrognerie 
se trouve etablie par toute la terre dans la proportion de la froid- 
eur et de I’humidite du climat” {Esprit des Lois^ livre xiv. 
chap. 10, (Euvres de Montesquieu^ Paris, 1835, p. 304). Mr. 
Alison attempts to refute Adam Smith’s argument as to cheap 
wine diminishing drunkenness, for he says it merely applies to 
the wine provinces of France, where the climate is warm (AJi- 
soTi^s Principles of Population^ 8vo, 1840, vol. ii. p. 115). He 
gravely proposes (p. 122) to put heavy duties on spirits. A very 
observing traveller, who had gone through all the northern part 
of Europe, mentions the ‘^extreme temperance” of the Swedes 
{Clarke's Travels^ vol. ix. p. 136, 8vo, 1824). He adds (p. 238), 
^^We never saw an instance of intoxication;” but Dillon says 
that the Swedes drink inordinately owing to the cheapness of 
corn brandy {Dillon's Winter i/n Lapla/nd. and Iceland, 8vo, 
1840, vol. ii. pp. 35, 36). 

Laing says (p. 189), It is my impression that the Norwegian 
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clergy are a highly educated body of men.” He says (pp. 190, 
191) that the Lutheran clergy make no scruple of giving card- 
and dancing-parties on Sunday evenings; and this is, because 
adhering to the literal interpretation that “ the evening and the 
morning made the first day,” they consider that the sabbath is 
Saturday evening and Sunday morning. 

Laing says (p. 211) that the duel, supposed to be the result of 
feudalism and chivalry, really originated in the north, and was 
from thence engrafted on feudality. But this able writer con- 
founds the duel and the judicial combat. The latter, it is likely 
enough, the Korthmen had ; it is found in the codes of many 
barbarians, and a man must be ignorant indeed to ascribe it to 
feudalism. But the duel was, I think, not known till the six- 
teenth century. 

There is no capital punishment. Slavery in chains for life, 
or for shorter periods, according to the nature of the crime, is 
the punishment for all crimes in Norway.” This, I agree with 
Laing (pp. 229, 230), in thinking injudicious ; because it confuses 
the degrees of guilt in reference to an example. Slavery in 
chains presents always the same appearance ; its longer or shorter 
duration is a fact not seen and not impressive.” 

They have in Norway a very remarkable principle in juris- 
prudence, which Laing might have compared with the justizia of 
Arragon. A judge, if he gives a wrong decision, is liable to 
damages which the party injured may recover in the superior 
court ; and, if the judge dies in the interim, his heirs are respon- 
sible for the damages. And, so far is this from being a dead law, 
that an instance of such damages being given occurred during 
Mr. Laing’s residence in Norway. This seems to act well, and is 
ably defended by Mr, Laing (pp. 234-240). Judges are obliged 
to give their decision within six weeks after the record is closed 
(p. 236). 

It would appear (p. 284) that the general rate of interest is 
four per cent., though I am perhaps hastily generalising from a 
. single instance. 

He gives (pp. 254, 256) an interesting account of “a saving’s 
bank for corn.” This is a magazine to which the farmer can take 
his surplus com, and receive interest for it. Any person who 
wants corn, takes it out of this bank,” and pays interest. 

See also Laing well says (p. 45), The food best for a country is clearly 
Aet. 2228. that which it requires the greatest exertion of industry and skill 
to produce. That which can be produced with little of such ex- 
ertion, as potatoes, would undoubtedly reduce a nation to a low 
state of industry and skill.” The bad effects pi’oduced by potatoes, 
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which stimulate population, and thus lower wages, are pointed out 
by Malthus {Essay on Popnlation^ 1826, 6th edit. vol. i. p. 469 ; 
vol. ii. pp. 123, 124, 382-384). It has been indeed, supposed, 
even by Malthus (vol. ii. p. 391), that potatoes, by lowering 
wages, would enable us to undersell our rivals in the foreign 
market. But it is certain that low wages have no effect on prices ; 
they merely raise profits. 

The Norwegians distil brandy from potatoes. See an account 
of this operation at pp. 112, 113, and pp. 390, 395. At breakfast 
it is usual to take a glass of potato brandy (p. 290). Coxe says 
that in Norway “ the use of potatoes has been lately introduced ; 
but those roots do not grow to any size in a country where the 
summer is so short ” {Goxe's Travels in Poland^ c&c., 5th edit. Svo, 
1802, vol. V. pp. 8, 9). 

Laing says (p. 297), “ The Norwegians smoke less than any 
other continental people.” 

Laing says (pp. 139-141), ^^The Norwegians are fond of thea- 
trical representations.” He puts forth what I believe to be a 
paradox, that the taste for the theatre declines when civilisation 
increases. “ It is thus a proof of only a moderate advance in 
mental culture among a people when their theatres are very 
flourishing.” That is, because, as the people become fonder of 
reading, &c., they care less for the theatre. , He also thinks that 
the influence of the stage on the morals and character of a 
people was probably always overrated,” and he says that even in 
the days of Louis XIV., “ It must have appeared a ridiculous 
idea that dramatic representations witnessed perhaps by a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred persons, individuals frequenting the 
theatres in the capital could have such vast influence on the 
morals or character of the nation.” But this is much too strongly 
put. There were at least ten or twelve hundred people went 
.every night to the Parisian theatres; and if to this we add the 
succession of audiences, and take into account the provincial 
theatres, we may well think that Mr. Laing has undervalued their 
influence. I believe that theatrical amusements are rather the 
effect than the cause of public morals, but there can be no doubt 
that they react strongly on those morals. If Laing’s remarks are 
true, they explain Scott’s observation (see Art. 2212) that the 
audiences early in the seventeenth century had a stronger sense 
of poetry than they have now. This would arise from the theatre 
being frequented by more educated classes. Montesquieu re- 
marks that at the theatre moral sentiments are always applauded 
by the people — immoral ones are always censured {Esprit des Loisy 
livre XXV. chap. 2, (Euvres de Montesquieu^ Paris, 1835, p. 416)* 
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The Norwegians call Christmas Yule^ and keep it up “ in great 
style for fourteen days” (p. 171). He adds (p. 177), “ This festi- 
val was considered at the introduction of Christianity into Norway 
as heathenish, and not connected with Christianity. The Yule 
feasts were not only prohibited, but those who gave them were 
punished with death or mutilation by king Olaf the saint.” He 
says (pp. 82, 83), “ At funerals the road into the churchyard and 
to the grave is strewed with these green sprigs,” i.e. green juniper 
buds. 

Speaking of the early civilisation of the Norwegians, Laing 
says (p. 210), Private wars had been abolished by Harald Haar- 
fagre in the ninth century, two hundred and fifty years at least 
before the right of the great nobles to wage war against each 
other had ceased in other countries.” 

He says (p. 266), there is a curious account of the establish- 
ment of the Hanseatic Association in Bergen, in ^^Holberg’s 
Beskrivelse over Bergen, 1577, at which time it was not quite 
extinct.” 

William Coxe bears the strongest testimony to the good conduct 
of the Norwegian peasants (see his Travels in Poland^ cfcc., 
5th edit. Lond. Svo, 1802, vol. v. p. 7 ; and see to the same effect 
Thornton^ On Over Population, 8vo, 1846, pp. 140-142). 

2206. ORIGIN OF THE “HUE AND CRT.” 

“ Our term of hue has puzzled the antiquarians. Probably the 
word meant what it does now in the Norse language, a cap, hat, 
or covering of the head, whence our English word hood is derived. 
To raise the hue and cry was probably to accompany the cry by 
raising or waving the cap, a custom still universal in England 
when people shout ” (Laing^s Journal of a Residence in-Nonoay, 
2nd edit. Svo, 1837, p. 201). 

“ With huse and cries ” occurs in Mr, Collier’s Collection of 
Old Ballads, published by the Percy Society, Svo, 1840, p. 120. 
In Eowland’s Knave of Clubbs (1611, p. 13, Percy Society, 
vol. ix.) we have ^^hue and crye.” Blackstone derives it from 
huer to cry (CommentaHes, edit. Christian, 1809, iv. 293). 

2207. ETTMOLOGY OF ENGLAND. 

Laing {Residence in Norway, 2nd edit, Svo, 1837, pp. 308, 
309), says that in Norway “a detached piece of meadow or 
arable land is called the eng of the farm. Hence, probably, the 
name of England, which, whether applied to the original seat of 
the Anglo-Saxons in Sleswick, or to their conquest in Britain, 
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was descriptive of the kind of country, and its relative position 
to the countries around.” 

2208. ETYMOLOaY OF HTTSBAIJID. 

“ The word bonde and the English words husbandman, husband, 
are not derived from the word band, or bond, or bind, synonymous 
to vinculum and its derivatives, but from the Scandinavian words 
bond, boed, bor, synonymous to inhabiting, dwelling in, dwell ; 
bonder and husbonder are the indwellers and householders. 
^ Min husbond ’ is still used in some parts of Norway and Den- 
mark by the farm-servant to his master. Bonde is the inhabitant, 
not the bondsman in the feudal sense ” {Laing^s Residence in 
Norway^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1837, p. 369). 

This etymology is adopted in Thornton’s Over Population (8vo, 
1846, p. 16), and by Mr. Blackwell, who gives it as his own 
{Additions to Mallets Northern Antiquities^ Lond. 1847, p. 312). 

2209. HEEEINGS FIEST CITEED. 

“ It is told, I don’t know upon what authority, that one Broke- 
lin, a native of Ghent, first invented the art of curing herrings 
in the year 1307, and the emperor Charles V., when he was in the 
Netherlands, went to visit his grave. This must be a mistake, as 
about the year 1000, the foster-father of St. Olav, Sigurd Sir, in- 
troduced this branch of industry among his traels or slaves, ac- 
cording to the Saga of St. Olav ” {Laing's Norway^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 
1837, p. 370). 

In 1599, Yarmouth was famous for them {Harleian Miscellany^ 
edit. Park, vol. vi. p. 148, and JDehher^s Knights Conjuring^ 1607, 
p. 42, Percy Society, vol. v). In November, 1562, Sir N. Throck- 
morton writes to Elizabeth that the best way of hampering the 
French is to, “ empeach the herring fishing ” about the Seine ; 
“ for there is no one thing will more grieve these men, nor be 
more untollerable unto them than that” {Forbes's State Papers^ 
ii. 200). McCulloch says {Dictionary of Commerce^ 8vo, 1849, 
p. 687), The herring was unknown to the ancients, being rarely 
if ever found in the Mediterranean. The Dutch are said to have 
engaged in the fishery in 1164. The invention of pickling or 
salting herrings is ascribed to one Benkels, or Benkelson, of Bier- 
vliet, near Sluys, who died in 1397. The emperor Charles V. 
visited his grave, and ordered a magnificent tomb to be erected 
to his memory.” Storch also ascribes the invention to Benkels 
{jSconomie politique^ St. Petersbourg, 8VO5 1815, vol. v. p. 114). 
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2210. DirrEBENCE BETWEEN ACTIVE AND PASSIVE TRADITION AS 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE ORKNEY ISLANDS. 

Laing {Residence in Noriuay^ 2nd edit. Svo, ISS?, p. 350) ob- 
serves that the islands of Orkney and Zetland were possessed by 
Norway till a.d. 1468, and that yet not only is the Noh'^oegian 
language extinct^ but there are no Norwegian traditions. He 
says (p. 350), It may make the antiquarian pause before he 
admits too readily the transmission of historical events, without 
written documents, orally, by tradition, for a long series of ages, 
that in these islands in about three hundred and fifty years, among 
fifty thousand people dwelling in a locality but L'ttle frequented, 
and living from generation to generation with little admixture of 
or intercourse with strangers, and in a state of society and under cir- 
cumstances the most favourable for the transmission of oral tradi- 
tion, not only is the Norwegian language become extinct, but no 
tradition exists of any one event, much less of any series of con- 
nected events, that happened in the Norwegian times ; nor does 
there exist any such strong and general tradition among the in- 
habitants that in former days the islands belonged to Norway, as 
would justify a scrupulous historian assuming the fact upon the 
faith of tradition alone.” Laing then proceeds (pp. 350-356) to 
inquire what is the value of tradition. He discriminates between 
passive and active tradition. The former are names of places, 
persons, customs, superstitions, &c., which may exist in a country 
for an indefinite period, and be worthy of all credence.” But the 
active tradition, “ which depends upon generation after generation 
committing to memory long narrations in poetry or in prose of 
events in no way connected with their existing interests or affairs, 
cannot be depended upon, and can have no existence at all with 
regard to very distant events.” This is shown in the Orkney 
Islands. Torfeus published in 1715 ^^an Orkney Saga in the 
Copenhagen Library, from which it appears how strong passive 
tradition may be.” To one locally acquainted with the Orkney 
Islands this reading is peculiarly interesting. He finds the names 
of islands and harbours and farm-houses still the same as when 
these events narrated in the Saga of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury took place.” 

1. Dr. Arnold well observed that so-called traditions were often 
what antiquarians bad told the people {Stanley's Life of Arnold^ 
5th edit. Svo, 1845, vol. ii. p. 421). 2. In the latter part of the 

eighteenth century Norse was still spoken in North Eonaldshire 
{LochkaTt' s Life of Scott, vol. iii. p, 190, Svo, 1837). Indeed, Sir 
Walter Scott, who visited the Orkney Islands in 1814, records in' 
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his Diary that the inhabitants “ still speak a little Norse, and in- 
deed I hear every day words of that language ; for instance, « Ja, 
for ^ Yes, sir ’ ” (vol. iii. p. 196). Lewis {Methods of Obser- 
vation in Politics^ vol. i. p. 272) agrees with Sir Isaac Newton, 
that by an unlettered people “ the names and actions of men 
could scarce be remembered above eighty or a hundred years after 
their deaths ” (see also p. 318). 

2212. NOTES EKOM STANLEY’S LIFE OF AENOLD. 

The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., by A. 
P. Stanley, M.A., 5th edit. 1845, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Dr, Arnold writes from Florence in 1825, “It is certain that 
the peasantry here are much more generally proprietors of their 
own land than with us ; and I should believe them to be much 
more independent and in easier circumstances. This is, I believe 
the gTand reason why so many of the attempts at revolution have 
failed in these countries” (vol. i, p. 78). And in 1830 he writes, 
“ I only wish you could read Arthur Young’s Travels in France in 
1789 and 1790, and see what he says of the general outbreak of 
the peasantry, when they burnt the chateaux all over France, and 
ill-used the families of the proprietors, and then compare the 
orderliness of the French populace now. It speaks volumes for 
small subdivided properties, general intelligence, and an absence 
of aristocratical manners and distinctions” (vol. i. p. 291). 1. As 
to the benefits France received by the abolition of primogeniture, 
see Malfchus on Population, 6th edit. 1826, vol. i. p. 389. 
and Thornton on Over Population, 1846, Svo, pp, 150-153. 
2. McCulloch {PHnciples of Political Economy^ Edinburgh, 
1843, pp. 262-268) has some remarks worth reading on the right 
of bequest. See in particular (at pp. 263-265) the best defence 
I have met with of primogeniture. I quite agree with what he 
says (pp. 266, 267) respecting the compulsory division of the 
French law, though he is mistaken in supposing that it produces 
the effect of “ occasioning the too great subdivision of landed 
property,” for the increase of population in France is only about 

per cent yearly, and this is absorbed by the towns. See an able 
paper by Mr. Mill in his Principles of Political Economy, 2nd 
edit. 8vo, 1849, vol. i. pp. 594-611. This great economist has 
admirably exposed the blunders of some anonymous critic in the 
Quarterly Eeview. It is much to be wished that the English 
journals would refrain from the discussion of such subjects, as 
they do but little more than increase the general mass of ignor- 
ance. 3. Mr. Mill {Political Economy^ 2nd edit. 1849, vol. ii. 
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pp. 453-460) has triumphantly shown the moral and economical 
evils of primogeniture and entail (see also i. 283). The argu- 
ments of Blackstone in its favour are few and feeble ( Commen- 
taHes^ edit. Christian, 1809, ii. 215) and cannot be reconciled 
with a remarkable admission at voL iii. p. 329. 

Arnold was the first person who introduced into an English 
public school the study of German, &c. (vol. i, p. 140.) Inglis, 
enumerating the superior advantages of Trinity College, Dublin, 
as compared with our universities, says, “Very recently prizes 
have been established for proficiency in the French, German, and 
Italian languages ” {Journey throughout Ireland^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 
1835, vol, ii. p. 330). 

Writing in 1829 to the Eev. Julius Hare, he says (vol. i. p. 255), 
“ If I were called upon to name what spirit of evil predominantly 
deserved the name of Antichrist, I should name the spirit of 
chivalry, the more detestable for the very guise of ‘ the archangel 
ruined ’ which has made it so seductive to the most generous 
spirits, but to me so hateful, because it is in direct opposition to 
the impartial justice of the Gospel, and its comprehensive feelings 
of equal brotherhood, and because it so fostered a sense of honour 
rather than a sense of duty’^ (see also vol. i. p. 118). Talin 
{Languages and Literature of the Slavic Nations^ New York, 
8vo, 1850, p. 159) says that the Bohemians are the only Slavic 
race among whom the institution of chivalry developed itself. 

In a letter to Whateley, archbishop of Dublin, in 1832, Arnold 
says, “You know how Pelagianism and Calvinism have encouraged 
each other, and how the Athanasian Creed at this day confirms 
and aggravates the evils of Unitarianism” (vol. i. p. 331). Again, 
in 1838, he writes (vol. ii. p. 125), “I do not believe the damna- 
tory clauses in the Athanasian Creed, under any qualification 
given of them, except such as substitute for them propositions of a 
wholly difi^erent character.” He wished to have the Athanasian 
Creed “rejected altogether ” (vol. ii. p. 211), and in 1840 he 
writes of it as “the anonymous creed vulgarly called Athanasian” 
(vol. ii. p. 212). Todd mentions it, without even hinting at its 
spuriousness {Life of Cranmer^ ii. 276). In 1694, Archbishop 
Tillotson writes, “ I wish we were well rid of it ” {BuclSs Life of 
Tillotson^ p. 315). 

Arnold was strongly opposed to admitting Jews into Parlia- 
ment (see vol. i. pp. 343, 408 ; vol. ii. p. 38). In a letter to 
Serjeant Coleridge, he says, “ The correlative to taxation in my 
opinion is not citizenship, but protection. Taxation may imply 
representation, quoad hoc^ and I should have no objection to let 
the Jews tax themselves in a Jewish house of assembly, like a 
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colony, or like the clergy of old ; but to confound the right of 
taxing oneself with the right of general legislation, is one of the 
Jacobinical confusions of later days, arising from those low War- 
burtonian notions of the ends of political society” (voL i. pp. 386, 
387). This is miserably shallow. Arnold here attacks one of the 
groundworks of our liberties. Mirabeau has enumerated, with 
rather too much precision, the shameless and unspeakable lusts of 
the ancient Jews [Erotika Biblion^ Eome, 1783, 8vo, pp. 56, 57, 
117, 148). Yoltaire has a tremendous attack on the Jews {(Euvres, 
Paris, 8vo, 1821, tome xv. p. 320). 

Arnold writes in 1834 : “For our own church again the truth 
lies in a well ; Strype, with all his accuracy, is so weak and so 
totally destitute of all sound views of government, that it is posi- 
tively injurious to ^ man’s understanding to be long engaged in 
so bad an atmosphere ” (vol. i. p. 400). 

In 1835, he writes to Archbishop Whately, “ I believe with you 
that savages could never civilize themselves, but barbarians^ I 
think, might; and there are some races, e.g., the Keltic, the 
Teutonic, and the Hellenic, that we cannot trace back to a savage 
state, nor does it appear that they ever were savages” (vol. i. 
p. 417). Storch seems to suppose that no people could civilize 
itself {Economie politique^ St. Petersbourg, 8vo, 1815, tome v. 
pp. 335, 336). In 1806, Southey writes, “As for a state of 
nature, the phrase, as applied to man, is stark-naked nonsense. 
Savage man is a degenerated animal ” {Life and Gorrespondenee 
of R. Southey^ 8vo, 1849, 1850, vol. iii. p. 16). Cousin rejects 
the idea that the savage state is the natural state {Histoire de la 
Philosophies part i. tome ii. pp. 209, 210, Paris, 1846), and so 
does Frederick Schlegel {Philosophy of History ^ 8vo, 1846, 
pp. 88, 93) ; and Mr. Green finely says {Mental DynamicSs 8vo, 
1847, p. 20), “The natural state of man exists only in the idea. 
Not what he is, but what it is intended he should become, is his 
natural state.” Niebuhr says, It seems that civilization must 
have started up by some immediate inspiration ; for whence comes 
it that no tribe, though discovered centuries ago in a savage state, 
has advanced since then except by some impulses from foreign 
nations already civilized?” Reminiscences of Niebuhrs 

8vo, 1835, p. 225). 

In a letter to the Eev, Dr. Hawkins, in 1835, Arnold makes a 
very remarkable admission. He writes (vol. i. p. 425), “For it is 
vain to deny that the Church of England clergy have politically 
been a party in the country from Elizabeth’s time downwards, and 
a party opposed to the cause which in the main has been the 
cause of improvement ; ” and (at p. 426) he adds, “ In Charles L 

VOL. II. a a 
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See also 
Abt. 958. 


and II, reigns, and in the period following the revolution, they 
deserved so ill of their country that the dissenters have at no time 
deserved worse ” Compare these strong remarks of Arnold with 
the cautious admission of Coleridge {Literary Remains^ vol. ii. 
pp. 351, 352). 

Arnold confesses with regret that he had not the least idea of 
music, and never felt any pleasure in it (vol. ii. p. 215). Lord 
Brougham says of Fox and Lord Holland, Music was positively 
disagreeable to tliem both ; a remarkable instance of Shakespere’s 
extravagant error in a well-known passage of his plays ” {His- 
torical Sketches of Statesmen^ vol. vi. p. 171). 

In 1835, Arnold writes, As to Livy, the use of reading him is 
almost like that of the drunken helot. It shows what history 
should not he in a very striking manner ” (voh i. p. 434), and (at 
vol. ii. p. 281) he calls Livy a “ simpleton.” In 1835, Arnold 
writes to Bunsen, How bad a geographer is Polybius, and how 
strange that he should be thought a good one ! Compare him 
with any man that is really a geogTapher, with Herodotus, with 
Napoleon, whose sketches of Italy, Egypt, and Syria, in his 
Memoirs, are to me unrivalled, or with Niebuhr, and how 
striking is the difference. The dulness of Polybius’s fancy made 
it impossible for him to conceive or paint scenery clearly, and 
how can a man be a geographer without lively images of the 
formation and features of the country which he describes ?” 
(vol. i. p. 434.) And in 1841, again writing to Bunsen, he says 
(vol. ii. p, 252), “ The text of Polybius appears to me in a very 
unsatisfactory state, and the reading of the names of places in 
Italy worth next to nothing. I am sorry to say that my sense of 
his merit as an historian becomes less and less continually ; he is 
not only ^ einseitig,’ but in his very own way he seems to me to 
have been greatly overvalued, as a military historian most espe- 
cially.” 

Arnold, in 1838, respecting miracles, supposed that none but 
the apostles ever conferred these gifts, and that therefore they 
ceased of course after one generation” (vol. ii. p. 18). 

Stanley says (vol. ii. p, 41, note) that Aniold « used to dis- 
tinguish Eobespierre from Danton, and others of the revolutionary 
leaders, as being a sincere fanatic in the cause of republicanism.” 

In 1836 Arnold writes, Nor do I imagine that any layman 
was ever authorised in the Church of England to administer the 
Lord’s Supper ; but lay baptism was allowed by Hooker* to be 
valid ; and no distinction can be drawn between one sacrament 
and the other ” (vol. ii. p. 55). 

In 1839 he writes, “There is actually, so far as I know, no great 
ecclesiastical historian in any language ” (vol. ii. p. 170). 
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In 1840 he writes, “I have long* thought that the greater part 
of the Book of Daniel is most certainly a very late work of the 
time of the Maccabees ; and the pretended prophecy about the 
kings of Grreece and Persia, and of the north and south, is mere 
history, like the poetical prophecies in Virgil and elsewhere” 
(vol. ii. p. 195). 

2212 (bis), NOTES EEOM LOCKHAHT’s LIFE OF SIB WALTER SCOTT. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, by J. C. Lockhart, 
Lond. 1837, 1838 ; 7 volumes, 8vo. 

Scott records in his autobiography, that during his illness in 
1788, “ my only refuge was reading and playing at chess” (vol. i. 
p. 47). At a little later period he says (vol. i. p. 52), Wherever I 
went, I cut a piece of a branch from a tree ; these constituted what 
I called my log book, and I intended to have a set of chess-men 
out of them, each having reference to the place where it was cut, 
as, the kings from Falkland and Holyrood ; the queens from 
Queen Mary’s yew tree at Crookston ; the bishops from abbeys or 
episcopal palaces ; the knights from baronial residences ; the 
rooks from royal fortresses ; and the pawns generally from places 
worthy of historical note. But this whimsical design I never carried 
into execution.” Lockhart says (vol. i. p. 128), “Scott did not 
pursue the science of chess after his boyhood. He used 'to say it 
was a shame to throw away upon mastering a mere game, how- 
ever ingenious, the time which would suffice for the acquisition 
of a new language. ^ Surely,’ he said, ^ chess-playing is a sad 
waste of brains.’ However, while apprenticed to his father, he 
used to play chess with his companions in the office, and hide the 
board as soon as he heard the old gentleman’s footsteps ” (vol. i. 
p. 143). Early in the nineteenth century some of the principal 
medical men of London formed themselves into a chess club, of 
which one of the members was Mr. Cooper, afterwards Sir Astley 
(^Cooper's Life of Sir A, Cooper^ 8vo, 1843, vol. ii. p. 139). He 
was always very fond of chess which, in 1802, he played at the 
Palais Eoyal in Paris. This he records in his journal, but does 
not say if he won or lost (vol. ii. p. 398)). For other notices of 
chess, see vol. ii. pp. 270, 424, 451. Lord Holland was told by 
those who knew Napoleon at Longwood, that he “ occasionally 
played at chess or billiards, at the first with tolerable skill, but 
intolerable rapidity ; at the latter neither with mace nor cue, but 
with his hand” (Lord Rolland’s Foreign Reminiscences^ 8vo, 
1850, p. 305). Gribbon, when at Lausanne, used often to play at 
chess (see Gibbon's Miscellaneous Worhs^ 8vo, 1837, p. 345).. 

G G 2 
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Herbert Mayo {Philosophy of Living^ Svo, 1838, p. 265) says that 
Lewis told him “ that the talent for playing chess bears no rela- 
tion to the general talent of the player. It may therefore be 
compared to musical and arithmetical genius.” 

In 1789, Scott wrote an essay on the feudal system, in which 
he endeavoured to assign it a more general origin, and to prove 
that it proceeds upon principles common to all nations when 
placed in a certain situation.” This opinion he always retained ; 
for Lockhart says (vol. i. pp. 171, 172), “One of the last histo- 
rical books he read, before leaving Abbotsford for Malta in 1831, 
was Colonel Tod’s interesting account of Eajasthan ; and I well 
remember the delight he expressed on finding his views confirmed, 
as they certainly are in a very striking manner, by the philo- 
sophical soldier’s detail of the structure of society in that remote 
region of the east.” “ The feudal family, the last historical form 
of patriarchal life” {MiWs Political Economy^ 8vo, 1849, vol. i. 
p. 271). In the Birman empire, “men hold their offices and 
even their possessions, by something resembling a feudal tenure ” 
{Brougham! 8 Political Philosophy^ 8vo, 1849, vol. i. p. 135, and 
see p. 336). Lord Brougham says (pp. 323, 324), “ The chief 
benefit conferred by the feudal scheme upon the character of 
men was one of the greatest value — the habits of fidelity which 
it formed ; ” but an evil consequence has been to make war con- 
sidered honourable (p. 325). 

Scott says that the first interest excited in Scotland on the 
subject of Grerman literature was owing “ to a paper read before 
the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh on the 21st of April, 1788, by 
the author of the Man of Feeling.” Sir Walter adds, “The 
literary persons of Edinburgh were then first made aware of the 
existence of works of genius in a language cognate with the 
English, and possessed of the same manly force of expression.” 
The consequence was, that in 1792, a German class was formed 
in Edinburgh, of which Scott was a member. Their studies were 
encouraged by A. F. Tytler, afterwards Lord Woodhouselee, whose 
“ version of Schiller’s Eobbers was one of the earliest from the 
German theatre ” (vol. i. pp. 203-205). 1. Lord Jeffrey, speak- 

ing of the changes which took place in English literature at the 
close of the eighteenth century, notices the “ new literature of 
Germany, evidently the original of our lake school poetry” 
{Essays^ 8vo, 1844, vol. i. p. 167). 2. Hannah More raised her 
little voice against German literature, which, however, she only 
knew from translations. The passage is so characteristic that I 
must give it entire. In 1808, she writes to Sir William Pepys, — 
“ To own an unfashionable truth, I am not fond of German poetry 
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or prose. It seems to me more diffuse and less classical than 
that of the other modem languages. I ought to observe, how- 
ever, that I am a very inadequate judge, as I do not understand 
the German. I never took a fancy to it” {Roberts^ Memoirs of 
Hannah More, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1834, vol. iii. p. 262). There are 
many things about which Mrs. Hannah More knew as little as she 
did German, and upon which her opinions were equally positive. 
However, her horror of German literature was perfectly ludicrous. 
See her strictures on Female Education in Works, 8vo, 1830, 
vol. v. pp. 27-32. From her remarks there no one would suspect 
that she was ignorant of German ; for that fact only transpires in 
her correspondence. In 1792, Monk Lewis, as he was called, went 
to Germany to learn German (see the Life and Correspondence 
of M. Q. Lewis, 8vo, 1839, vol. i. p. 69), the study of which, says 
his biographer (p. 181), he “pursued with ardour and enthu- 
siasm.” 

Eitson, the antiquaiy, never would touch animal food (vol. i. 
pp. 359-362). His death is said to have been preceded by mad- 
ness (vol. i. p. 400). 

Scott, speaking of Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, com- 
plains of his “ detestable Gibbonism ” (vol. i. p. 358). What would 
he have said if he could have read his “ Sacred History of the 
World?” It is a remarkable instance of corrupt taste that Cum- 
berland {Memoi/rs, by Himself, 8vo, 1807, vol. ii. p. 325) should 
call Turner “ one of the best writers of his time.” 

Eespecting the origin of surnames in Scotland see vol. i. 
pp. 390, 391. Lockhart says that the “Eagman’s Eoll,” pub- 
lished by the Bannatyne Club, confirms Scott’s views. 

Scott was fond of smoking, though not to excess. He laid 
aside the habit twice, and twice resumed it (see vol. i. p. 339 ; 
vol. vi. pp. 105, 130). Niebuhr “disliked smoking very much, 
but took snuff to such an excess that he had finally to give it up ” 
{Lieber^s Reminiscences of Q. 5. Niebuhr, Lond. 8vo, 1835, p. 45). 
Burt says {Letters from the North of Scotland, 8vo, 1815, vol. i. 
p. 212). “ It is very rare to see anybody smoke in Scotland.” 

In 1804 Scott often saw Mungo Park. That great traveller 
related several remarkable stories ; and when Scott expressed his 
wonder that he had not published them in his work, replied that 
whatever facts he considered of importance he had boldly told, 
leaving to his readers to believe them or not ; but that he would 
not lessen his credit by relating mere personal adventures, which, 
though true, were of little importance, and being marvellous 
would not be believed (vol. ii. p. 11). 

Scott told Miss Seward that he admired Cary’s Dante ; but 
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“ confessed Ms inability to find pleasure in the Divina Corn- 
media. The plan appeared to him unhappy ; the personal malig- 
nity and the strange mode of revenge presumptuous and un- 
interesting” (vol. ii. p. 122). And in 1832 Mr. Cheney says, of 
Dante he knew little, confessing he found him too obscure and 
difficult (vol. vii. p. 370); but William Schlegel prefers Dante to 
Virgil {Lectures on Dramatic Art, Loud. 1840, vol. i. p. 6). 

It is strange that Scott should think that Milton’s Paradise 

o 

Lost was coldly received. The truth is, its reception was 
brilliant. See, however, his remarks at vol. ii. p. 124. Hannah 
More supposes that the Paradise Lost was scarcely known before 
Addison’s famous criticisms on it {Works of H. More, 8vo, 1830, 
vol. vi. p. 325). Dr. Shebbeare says, “Milton’s Paradise Lost passed 
unobserved until Mr. Dryden called the attention of the world 
upon it” {Letters of Angeloni on the English Nation, 8vo, 1755, 
ii. 23). 

See also A proposal was made to Scott to publish a decent edition of 
Aet, 999. Dryden. He characteristically wrote to Ellis, by way of reply, in 
1805, “ I will not castrate John Dryden. I would as soon castrate 
my own father, as I believe Jupiter did of yore” (vol. ii. p. 77). 
He well adds that it is not ludicrous indecency that corrupts 
manners ; but “ it is the sentimental slang, half lewd, half 
methodistic, that debauches the understanding, inflames the 
sleeping passions, and prepares the reader to give way as soon as 
a tempter appears” (vol. ii. p. 77). 

Scott was a great admirer of Johnson’s poetry ; and said “ that 
he had more pleasure in reading ^ London ’ and ^ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes^ than any other poetical composition he could 
mention” (vol. ii. p. 307). See also (at p. 308) Lockhart’s quota- 
tion from Lord Byron’s Diary to the same effect, Byron calls it 
“ sublime.” However, in his Sketch of Johnson’s Life, Scott only 
praises “ the deep and pathetic morality.” 

In 1814 Scott visited the Shetland Islands, and at Lerwick 
went to the Piet’s Castle. In his Diary he mentions the smallness 
of the apertures, &c. ; and says, “ At any rate the size fully justifies 
the tradition prevalent here as well as in the south of Scotland, 
that the Piets were a diminutive race” (vol. iii. p. 148 ; see also 
p. 196). 

Lockhart says (vol. iii. p. 163), “Mr. W. S, Eose informs me 
that when he was at school at Winchester, the morris dancers 
there used to exhibit a sword dance resembling that described at 
Camacho’s wedding in Don Quixote ; and M. Morritt adds, that 
sinoilar dances are even yet performed in the villages about Eokeby 
every Christmas,” 
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In 1818, Scott told Lockhart, that as to Goethe’s Paust, ‘^he 
suspected the end of the story had been left m obsmro from 
despair to match the closing scene of our own Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus” (vol. iv. p. 193). 

Mrs. Keith, daughter of Sir John Swinton, asked Scott to lend 
her the novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn. He complied, but the old 
lady promptly returned them, and said to Sir Walter, Is it not 
a very odd thing that I, an old woman of eighty and upwards, 
sitting alone, feel myself ashamed to read a book which, sixty 
years ago, I have heard read aloud for the amusement of large 
circles, consisting of the first and most creditable society in 
London ? ” (vol. v. p. 137). Scott gives no date for this anecdote. 
In 1780, Hannah More, as we learn from her own mouth, quoted 
some joke from ‘^Tom Jones,” which drew upon her a sharp 
rebuke from Johnson, who expressed his indignation at her having 
read such a book (see Hannah More’s Letters in Roberts’s Meraows 
of Hannah More^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1834, vol. i. p. 169). 

Scott, mentioning the suicide of Lord Londonderry (Castlereagh ), 
makes no doubt of his being mad ; and gives an extraordinary 
ghost story which in 1815 he heard him relate in Paris at one of 
his wife’s supper parties (vol. v. pp. 213, 214). 

In 1825 he writes to Daniel Terry, “All who practise the fine 
arts in any department, are from the very temperament necessary 
to success more irritable, jealous, and capricious, than other men 
made of heavier elements ” (vol. vi. p. 22). Precisely the same 
remark has been made by Adam Smith (see his Theoi'y of Moral 
Sentiments^ vol. i. pp. 174, 175). 

In 1826 he writes in his Diary, “ I believe the phenomena of 
dreaming are in great measure occasioned by the double touch 
which takes place when one hand is crossed in sleep upon an- 
other. Each gives and receives the impression of touch to and 
from the other, and this complicated sensation our sleeping fancy 
ascribes to the agency of another being, when it is in fact produced 
by our own limbs rolling on each other ” (vol. vi. p. 320). On 
dreams see Coleridge’s Literary Eemains, vol. i. pp, 122, 202, 204. 
Drew says, that while engaged in writing his “ Essay on the Soul,” , 
he met in a dream with a new and very strong argument in favour 
of his views. He suddenly woke and retained the whole thread 
of the argument, which, on tracing out in his mind, he was de- 
lighted to find perfectly complete. But he again fell asleep, and 
in the morning, he says, “ I did not forget the circumstance, but 
had entirely lost every vestige of the argument and the manner 
of reasoning, nor have I been able from that day to this to recall 
any idea of it. I have frequently regretted my not getting up 
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immediately, and making notes of it.” See this singular circum- 
stance in Drew’s own words {Life of Samuel Drew, by his Eldest 
Son, Lond. 8vo. 1834, pp. 447, 448). 

In his Diary in 1826, he says of England early in the seven- 
teenth century, ‘^The audience must have had a much stronger 
sense of poetry in those days than in ours, since language was 
received and applauded at the Fortune, or the Eed Bull, which 
could not now be understood by any general audience in Grreat 
Britain ” (vol. vi. p. 333). Connect this with Art. 2205. 

See also In 1826, in his Diary, “ Women it is said go mad much seldomer 
Aet. 2133. than men. I fancy, if this be true, it is in some measure owing 
to the little manual works in which they are constantly employed, 
which regulate in some degree the current of ideas, as the pen- 
dulum regulates the motion of the time-piece” (vol. vi. p. 349). 

The prejudices against port wine, which the hardy Scotch look 
on as effeminate, still linger in the north. Sir Walter Scott was 
affected by them. He never willingly drank port, and was fond 
of quoting John Home’s epigram : 

“ Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good ; 

‘ Let him drink port I ’ the English statesman cried — 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died.” 

(vol. iv. p. 162). 

One of the earliest notices I have seen of port is where Cumber- 
land says' that Arthur Kinsman, head-master of Bury St. Andrews, 
was on one occasion too full of what he calls priestly port” 
{Cumberland's Memoirs, 8vo, 1807, vol. i. pp. 38, 43). It must 
have been before 1742, for Bentley was present, and judging from 
the context I should place it before 1740. But even in 1725, 
Pope writes from Twickenham to Mr. Wanley for ^‘a douzaine of 
quartes of goode and wholesome port wine, such as yee drinke at 
the Genda Armes” {Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. viii. p. 362). Between 1726 and 1730 it was well 
known in England, but not at all in Scotland (see Buries Letters 
from the North of Scotland, 8yo, 1815, vol. i. p. 158). In 1765 
Grosley {Tour to London, vol. i. p. 80) says, “Port wine” con- 
sisted of the juice of blackberries, turnips, beer, and litharge, 
Townsend {Journey through Spain, vol, i. p. 241) says, during 
the War of Succession in 1704, the Spaniards forbad their wines 
to be sold to the Dutch : hence we went to Portugal for port 
wine. 

Scott, in his Autobiography, says he never could learn painting 
or drawing, “ After long study and many efforts, I, was unable 
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to apply the elements of perspective or of shade to the scene 
before me ; and was obliged to relinquish in despair an art which 
I was most anxious to practise” (vol. i. p. 51). Lockhart suggests 
that this failure with the pencil was an advantage to him. He 
says (vol. i. p. 127), ^^He might have contracted the habit of 
copying from pictures, rather than from nature itself.” 

He says, in his Autobiography, “ It is only by long practice that 
I have acquired the power of selecting or distinguishing melodies ; 
and though now few things delight or affect me more than a 
simple tune sung with feeling, yet I am sensible that even this 
pitch of musical taste has only been gained by attention and 
habit, and, as it were, by my feeling of the words being associated 
with the tune” (vol. i. p. 53). But his smell and taste were as 
imperfect as his ear. He could not detect over-kept venison, even 
when his whole company betrayed their uneasiness . • . neither 
by the nose nor by the palate could he distinguish corked wine 
from sound. He could never tell Madeira from sherry ” (iv. 161, 
162). Mr. Adolphus, who staid with him at Abbotsford, noticed 
his disregard for music (vol. v. p. 300), and Mr. Moore (the poet) 
says, He confessed that he hardly knew high from low in music ” 
(vol. vi. p. 94). In 1825, Scott writes in his Diary, “I do not 
know, and cannot utter, a note of music ; and complicated har- 
monies seem to me a babble of confused though pleasing sounds ” 
(vol. vi. p. 128), and in 1831 Sir W. Scott said to Mr. Scott of 
Gala, “ I understand little of painting, and nothing of music ” 
(vii. 314). That able, and, considering his education, most extra- 
ordinary metaphysician, Samuel Drew, disliked music, and used 
to say, I can scarcely distinguish one tune from another ” {Life 
of Samuel Brew, by his Eldest Son, Lond. 8vo, 1834, pp. 407, 
408). Dr. Combe notices “ the frequency of nervous affections 
in musicians ” {Physiology applied to Health, 3rd edit. Edinburgh, 
1836, 8VO5 p. 304). The great John Hunter “had little relish 
for poetry or music ” {Adamses Life of Hunter, 2nd edit. Svo, 
1818, p. 65). The celebrated-Watt, who invented the steam 

engine, could not distinguish one note from another (see 
Brougham's Lives of Men of Letters and Science, 8vo, 1845, 
vol. i. p. 363). The great Niebuhr disliked it. In a letter with- 
out date, he writes, “ Music is in general positively disagreeable to 
me, because I cannot unite it in one point, and every thing frag- 
mentary oppresses my mind ” {Life and Letters of B. Q, Niebuhr, 
Lond. 8vo, 1852, vol.' i. p. 187). Miss Aikin {Life of Addison, 
8vo, 1843, vol. i. p. 210), after observing that Addison failed in 
writing an English opera, adds, “ As no fact is more notorious 
than that a large proportion of our most harmonious poets — 
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Dryden of the number — have been totally destitute of musical 
ear,” &c. 

Mr. Cheney, detailing his reminiscences of him in 1832, says, 
He expressed the most unbounded admiration for Cervantes, 
and said that the ^ novelas ’ of that author had first inspired him 
with the ambition of excelling in fiction, and that until disabled 
by illness, he had been a constant reader of them” (vol. vii. 
p. 370). 


2213. NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF ADAM CLARKE. 

Life of Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.A.S., edited by the Eev. J. B. 
B. Clarke, Lond. 1833, 3 vols. 8vo. 

The first volume is written by Clarke himself. The other two 
volumes are by his youngest daughter, and written at his desire, 
and revised by him (see vol. i. pp. ix. xi. ; vol. ii. pp. iii. iv.) 

Clarke writes, Sept. 17, 1781 : Came back full of heaviness, 

owing, I believe, to my not reproving sin ; for I heard swear 

^ faith’ on Sunday night, Eesolved to speak concerning this the 
first opportunity ”! 1 1 (vol. i. p, 127). In 1784, when on the 

Norwich Circuit,” he went to hear Miss Sewell preach, and was 
much delighted. He also with equal unction heard Mrs. Proudfoot 
preach (vol, i. pp. 215, 216). In April, 1812, Adam Clarke enters 
in his Journal, John Bunyan seems to have borrowed his 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ from Bernard’s ^ Isle of Man ’ ; Bernard his 
‘ Isle of Man ’ from Fletcher’s ‘ Purple Island ’ ; Fletcher took his 
plan from Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,”’ &c. (vol. ii. p. 290). 

There were great disputes respecting introducing organs into 
methodist churches. This profane innovation Clarke strenuously 
opposed ; and in a letter written in 1828 pronounces it to be one 
of those subjects which “ are at present rending the Church of 
Christ, and scattering the flock” (vol. iii. p. 168). The puritans 
hated organs (see Middleton’s Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, ii. 153 ; iv. 488). 
In 1562, the puritans brought forward a proposal to do away with 
organs, but convocation rejected it by a majority of one (see Neal’s 
History of the PuritaTiSy 1822, i. 151). In 1571, the puritans 
were again in arms against the organs (i. 221), 

2214, NOTE ON WORSTED. 

“ Worsteds, called also cogwares^ or vesses^ and oldhames^ made 
at Norwich, are mentioned in the statutes as early as the eighth 
year of Edward II.” {StmU’s Habits and Dresses of the People of 
England^ edit. Planche, 1842, 4to, vol. ii. p. 93), 

Worsted stockings are said by Stow to have been first knitted 
in England early in the reign of Elizabeth {PlanchSs British 
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Costumes^ p. 260). At all events they were thought vulgar as 
early as 1607 (see MiddletorCs Works^ Svo, 1840, vol. i. p. 389). 

It would seem from Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier,” 
that at the end of the sixteenth century worsted jackets were very 
fashionable (see Paries Edition of the Harleian Miscellany^ vol. v. 
p. 396). 


2215. THE MANTJFACTITHE OF LACE IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. McCulloch (Commercial Dictionamj^ 8vo, 1849, p. 790) 
cannot find any mention of lace in England before 1843; but 
Strutt (Habits and Dresses of the People of England^ edit. 
Planche, 1842, 4to, vol. ii. pp. 97, 98) has published extracts 
from an English MS. of the fourteenth, or early part of the fif- 
teenth century, which “ contains instructions for the making of 
such laces as were in fashion at that time.” 

2216. NOTES ON THE DECLINE OF HOSPITALITY. 

Thomas Occlif, in the reign of Henry lY., complains of the 

decline of hospitality, and clearly connects it with the increasing 
personal expenses of the rich (see Strutfs Habits and Dresses^ 
vol. ii. p. 139). Mr. Inglis has some good remarks on the hospi- 
tality of the Irish (Jonrney throughout Ireland^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 
1835, vol. ii. pp. 82-84). He says (p. 82), “I am of opinion that 
Irish hospitality, in the sense in which it was once understood, 
does not now exist to any great extent. It was an evil and cured 
itself.” 

Camden mourns over “ the gTeat decay of the glorious hospi- 
tality of the nation” (Armais of Elizabeth^ Kennett, vol. ii. 
p. 452). Storch has pointed out the connexion between the de- 
cline of hospitality and the increase of civilization (tconomie 
politique^ St. Petersbourg, 8vo, 1815, tome v. pp. 203-208). 
Chevenix truly says that hospitality was “particularly recom- 
mended by necessity at a time when no regular receptacles were 
established for travellers ” {Essay on National Character^ 8vo, 
1832, i. 140). But perhaps he here confuses cause and effect. 
Archbishop Sandys, in the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, no- 
tices that in consequence of the increase of luxury “ it is come to 
pass that hospitality itself is waxed a stranger ” {Sermonsy edit. 
Cambridge, 1841, p. 401). 

2218. ETYMOLOGY OF TARTAN, VmiCH IS CONNECTED WITH THE 
PURPLE OF TYRE. 

Planche (British OostumeSy 1846, pp. 336, 337) says that Logan 
derives Tartan from the Gaelic taratin or across,” but 
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that, in truth, the French had the word Tuetaine for a wooiien 
cloth as early as the thirteenth century, which generally appears 
to have been dyed of a whole colour, and originally scarlet. . . . 
The word tartan, therefore, whatever may be its origin, is, we are 
inclined to believe, the name of the material itself, and not of the 
pattern it may be worked in.” It occurs in a wardrobe account 
of James IIL, A.n. 1741. 

See also (at p. 118) his quotation from John de Meun’s Eoman 
de la Eose, where occurs Tyrelame^ in Latin Tirelanus. He 
adds, “from whence probably its name, the trent or colour of 
Tyre.” 

Eespecting the Tartan philibeg and plaid, see Pinkerton^ s Cot- 
respondence, 8vo, 1830, vol. i. pp. 404-410. Burton’s History of 
Scotland, 1853, vol. ii. p. 375 et seq. Spottiswoode Miscellany, 
vol. ii. p. 77. Browne {History of the Highlands^ Glasgow, 1838, 
vol. i. pp. 101-105 ; vol. iii. pp. 413, 414) insists on the anti- 
quity of the tartan and kilt. Skene’s Highlanders, vol. i. p. 219 
et seq. 

221 g. THE PEOPORTION BETWEEN THOSE THAT CAN BEAR ARMS 
AND THE WHOLE POPULATION. 

“ The proportion which the number of men of a military age 
bears to the whole population of any country is generally esti- 
mated as 1 to 4” {Malthus on Population^ 1826, 6th edit. vol. i. 
p. 207; see also vol. ii. p. 447). Adam Smith says {Wealth of 
Nations^ p. 291) that in modern Europe not more than one- 
hundredth of the inhabitants can be employed as soldiers without 
ruin to the country. 

Lord JejBfrey supposed that the tendency of an increasing civili- 
zation was to increase war {Essays^ 8vo, 1844, i. 93, 94). He 
states it much too broadly ; but up to a certain point of civilization 
the proposition is undoubtedly true. 

2220. CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF HOLLAND. 

The decline of Holland in 1669 and 1670 was noticed by Sir 
William Temple. Malthus ascribes it partly to low profits, 
partly to excessive taxation, “ but more than either perhaps by 
the progress of other nations possessing greater natural advan- 
tages.” In 1669, the population of Holland and West Friezland 
was 2,400,000, in 1778 only 2,000,000 {Malthus on Population^ 
1826, 6th edit. vol. ii. pp. 143, 144). M‘Culloch says that the 
cause was “ oppressive taxation,” the result of expensive wars, 
which, by compelling a rise in wages, diminished profits and 
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forced capital ont of Holland {PHnciples of Political Economy^ 
Edinburgh, 1843, pp. 504, 505). 

Jackson {View of the Formation^ Biscvpline^ and Economy of 
Armies^ 8vo, 1845, p. 32) says, “ No rich nation ever defended 
itself long, or resisted aggression with heroism.” Mr. Mill also 
seems to ascribe the fall of Holland to excessive and still more to 
injudicious taxation {Principles of Political Economy^ 2nd edit. 
8vo, 1849, vol. ii. pp. 444, 445). Mr. McCulloch says {Dictionary 
of Commerce^ 8VO5 1849, pp. 37, 38) that “between 1651 and 
1672, when the territories of the Dutch were invaded by the 
French, the commerce of Holland seems to have reached its 
greatest height,” and that it and its navigation were greater than 
that of all Europe besides. He adds (pp. 39, 40) that the causes 
of its decline were the increase of navigation in other countries, 
and the taxation at home, which by lowering profits discouraged 
accumulation. At pp. 878, 879, he again repeats this opinion, 
which, he boldly says, is confirmed by “ all the best Dutch writers.” 
Montesquieu speaks of the Dutch profits as being enormous {Esprit 
des Lois^ livre xx. chap. 9, p. 352). Hume gravely says that Hol- 
land was ruined by its republican form of government (see Bur- 
torCs Life and Correspondence of Hume^ vol. i. p. 243). 

2221. BATE OF MOBTALITY AND INCBEASE OF AVEBAaE DURATION 

OP LIFE. 

It appears from a paper in the Biblioth^que Britannique, that 
at Geneva in the sixteenth century the probability of life was 
4-883 years ; in the seventeenth century, 11-607 years, and in the 
eighteenth century it had increased to 27*183 years (see Malthus 
on Papulation^ 1826, 6th edit, vol. i. p. 341). 

It appears {Malthus^ i. 372) that before the Eevolution the 
mortality in France was 1 in 30 or 31-L. According to Price, the 
mortality of London was in his time 1 in 20|, of Norwich 1 in 24 ; 
and of Manchester, 1 in 28. Malthus (vol. i. pp. 406, 407) says 
that his statement with regard to the mortality of London is ex- 
aggerated, but that what he says of the other towns is correct. 
But Malthus adds (p. 408) that the estimated mortality of 1 in 
31 for London, given in the Observations on the Population Act, 
is too small. 

Malthus says that from the “ earliest ages ” there has been no 
increase in the “ natural duration of life.” By this he does not 
mean average duration, for that he seems to allow has increased 
(see vol. ii. pp. 9-11). McCulloch {Principles of Political Econ- 
omy^ Edinburgh, 1843, p. 176) says, “The mortaHty in London 
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See also 
Abt. 2297. 


during the first half of the last century is supposed to have been 
as high as five per cent. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the Lying-in Hospital of 
Dublin was ventilated ; and by this simple measure the propor- 
tion of deaths among the children was reduced from one in six to 
one in twenty {Combers Physiology applied to Healthy 3rd edit. 
Edinburgh, 8vo, 1835, p. 224). Dr. Combe, on the authority of 
Hawkins, adds (p. 363), In London, eighty years ago, the annual 
mortality was one in twenty; it is now as one in forty.’’ For 
some interesting details of the increased duration of life, see 
Quetelet, Sur THomme, Paris, 1835, tome i. pp. 240-246. 

Wild (History of the Royal Society^ 8vo, 1848, vol. i. p, 75) 
says, “ Sir William Petty informs us that even in his time the 
proportion of deaths to cures in the hospitals of St. Bartholomew 
and St. Thomas was one to seven ; whilst we know by subsequent 
documents that in the latter establishment, during 1741, the mor- 
tality had diminished to one in ten ; during 1780, to one in four- 
teen; during 1813, to one in sixteen; and in 1827, out of 
12,494 patients under treatment, only 259, or one in forty-eight.” 
In 1679, Paris, with a population of 500,000, had a mortality of 

19.000 or 20,000, which was greater than London with her 

450.000 (see King's Life of Loche^ 8vo, 1830, vol. i. pp. 153, 
154). 

2222. FUENCH LIVINU in ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUHT. 

According to Davenant, in two quarters of London alone there 
were living in his time 30,000 French, and Dr. Short says that 
during the reign of Charles II. there fled into England 100,000 
French Protestants (see Sadler on Population, 8vo, 1830, vol. i. 
p. 440). 

See Aht. 2136, for those in the sixteenth century. 

2223 . notes on the want of civilization in the north op 

ENGLAND. 

Southey has given an interesting and very accm^ate description of 
the state of a Yorkshire yeoman in the West Eiding in the year 1723 
(see The Doctor^ Lond. 8vo, 1848, pp. 13-18). He says (p. 14) 
Potatoes were hardly known ; tea was as little known as potatoes ; 
and for all other things honey supplied the place of sugar.” See 
also (at pp. 17, 18) the account of his library. He says (p. 33) 
that the Colloquies of Erasmus were used as a school book. 

Ormerod {History of Cheshire, Lond. folio, 1819, vol. i. p. xxxiii.) 
gives some evidence to show that at the beginning of the sixteenth 
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century “ the Mersey rolled its waters between races of men dif- 
fering most materially in their habits and manners, although al- 
lied by intermarriages near the borders ; that the Cheshire gentry 
had gradually assimilated themselves to the more courtly families 
of the south, whilst their Lancashire neighbours yet retained 
strongly the wild character of their Northumbrian predecessors.” 

The sword dance is still used. See Art. 2305. 

By 18 Car. II. c. 3, benefit of clergy was taken away even for 
simple larceny, in cases of “ theft by great and notorious thieves 
in Northumberland and Cumberland” {Blackstonis Commen- 
taries^ 8vo, 1809, iv. 239); and by 43 Eliz. c. 13, it was made 
felony without benefit of clergy to rob any one, or to give or take 
blackmail to secure one’s goods from robbery in the counties of 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Durham (iv. 
245). In 1545, a compulsory loan was extorted by Henry VIII., 
for which the commissioners were instructed to receive at least 
20cZ. in the pound. This produced from Somerset and Kent each 
more than 6,000Z. ; from Essex 5,000i. ; from Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and Devon, between 4,000J. and 5,000?. each ; from Lancaster 
660?. ; from Cumberland 574?. (Hallam^ Constitutional History 
of England^ i. 24). 

Such was the hatred between the Scotch and the English that, 
as we learn from Camden, it was in the reign of Elizabeth a 
settled point that “ the testimony of an Englishman against a 
Scotchman, or of a Scotchman against an Englishman was not to be 
allowed of” {Camden in Kennett^ vol. ii. p. 435). This was par- 
ticularly established among the borderers (p. 505). Camden says 
(p. 571), “ Those of the English that lie in the neighbourhood of 
Scotland were a sort of fickle and unsteady subjects, most of 
them either Papists or true lovers of change and novelty, that 
subsisted upon bare hope and prospects.” Thus, too, we are told 
of the bishop of Eoss, that when they began to urge him with 
testimonies of Englishmen, he gently desired them not to do it, 
since by a common received custom, which (as he said) was grown 
into a law, the testimony of an Englishman against a Scotchman, 
or of a Scotchman against an Englishman, was not to be allowed ” 
{Harleian Miscellany^ edit. Park, vol. ii. p. 481). In June, 1555, 
the French ambassador at London writes, “ Les habitans de ces 
deulx fronti^res sent si chastouilleux que tons les ans en ceste 
m§me saison, ilz ne peuvent garder de se ravir le betail les ungs 
des aultres” {Amhassades de Hoailles, Leyde, 1763,tome v. p. 7). 
Indeed the English chancellor told Noailles that it was impos- 
sible even to punish the offences committed in the north (tome v. 
p. 118). In 1569, there were no ‘‘draught horses” to be had 
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north of Yorkshire and IsTottinghamshire (see the Duke of N’or- 
folk’s Letter in Hayneses State Papers^ p. 230), They were 
wanted for the draught of grete ordynaunce ” (p. 242, and see 
p, 251). The French relied so much on the discontented state of 
the north, that in 1560 they are said to have had a design “to 
make York the bounds of England ” {Haynes^ p. 314), and such 
was the inhospitality of that savage country, that Elizabeth’s 
troops were at the same time on the eve of a mutiny (p. 312), 
In 1561, the queen was apprehensive that Hartlepool might be 
seized by “ any rebels or evil-disposed persons ” {Haynes^ 375). 

2224. IT WAS NOT USUAL TO COLLECT AUTOGKAPHS BEFORE THE 
NINETEENTH CENTUET, 

Southey says that it was not until the nineteenth century that 
it became fashionable to collect autographs, and that it arose from 
a belief that a man’s character was displayed by his handwriting 
(see The Doctor^ 8vo, 1848, p. 15). Tytler {Life of Lord Kames^ 
Edinburgh, 1814, vol. ii. p. 329) says, “In compliance with what 
seems at present a very general taste, two plates are added con- 
taining specimens of Lord Karnes’s handwriting.” 

2225. MEANING, ETC., OF BLACEGUAED. 

Miss Strickland (^Queens of England^ vol, vi. p. 464, 8vo, 
1843) says blackguards were “ the lower functionaries of the 
palace, who did not wear uniforms or liveries.” At the end of 
the sixteenth and early in the seventeenth century, colHers were 
particularly unpopular ; and those persons whose business it was 
in great families to carry coals to the fires were called hlackr 
guards^ an expression which soon became converted into a term 
of abuse. See Gifford’s note on Every Man out of his Humour. 
Ben Jonson’s Works, 8vo, 1816, vol. ii. p. 169. Mr. Gifford pro- 
fesses himself unable to account for the hatred felt towards col- 
liers, but I believe the reason was a deep-rooted impression that 
coals were unwholesome. “ To carry coals ” became a proverbial 
expression for submitting to an indignity, as it was held that a 
man who would carry coals would do anything (Ben Jonson^ in 
vol. ii. pp. 179, 180). HalLLwell in his Dictionary, refers to “Ben 
Jonson, ii. 169; Beaumont and Fletcher, i, 21; Middleton, ii. 
546 ; Webster, i. 20.” See also Ben Jonson, vol. vii. pp. 217- 
250. In 1592, Green has a sneer at a “ collyer ” {Harleian Mis- 
cellany^ vol. V. p. 410). Dekker, in 1607, mentions the “ knavery 
of the colliers” of Newcastle {Knights Conjuring^ p. 21, Percy 
Society, vol. v.) In 1578, we hear that Eookwood’s house was 
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“ far unmeet for her highness, hut fitter for .the blackguard ” 
{Lodgers Illustrations of British History^ 1838, voL ii. p. 120). 

2226. NOTE ON THE IMPKESSMENT OE SAILORS. 

It was practised in the reign of Elizabeth (see Miss Strickland's 
Queens^ vol. vii, p. 234, 8vo, 1844). McCulloch observes that the 
efiect of this absurd law is to raise the wages of seamen (Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy^ Edinburgh, 8vo, 1843, pp. 368, 
369). In 1569, the French ambassador in London writes that the 
government a arreste par tout ce royaulme les vagabonds et gens 
sans adveu pour aussi les y envoyer,” that is to fight against the 
Irish (Gorrespondance diplomatique de Finelon^ Paris, 1840, 
tome ii. p. 112). Mr. Benjamin Williams says that Eichard II. 

resorted to impressment for the navy, several orders for ^ arrest- 
ing ’ ships and seamen being extant ” (p. xlii. of preface to Chro- 
nique de la Traison de Richart Beux^ Roy d'Angleterre^ edited 
by Mr. Williams, London, 8vo, 1846). 

In 1666, the fear of impressment was so great that no men, 
but only women were to be seen (^Pepys^s Diary ^ 1828, 8 vo, vol. ii* 
p. 436). 


2227. OBSERVATIONS ON THE BI&HT OP PROPERTY. 

Mr. McCulloch has some sensible remarks on this (Principles 
of Political Economy^ Edinburgh, 8vo, 1843, pp. 77-89). I quite 
agree with him, not only that the institution of private property 
is absolutely necessary, but that Paley is wrong in supposing that 
the law of the land is its real foundation (see p. 80). Malthus 
has found an ingenious argument in its favour in the undoubted 
tendency of population to outstrip subsistence (Essay on Popula- 
tion^ 6th edit. 8vo, 1826, vol. ii. p. 42). 

M. Cousin rejects all idea of mere law or expediency ; and 
founds the so-called right of property on the free will of man, 
displayed in labour taking the form of occupation. He says that 
property is a thing^ and has no rights, but that every man has a 
consciousness that he should be respected himself, and should 
respect others (Histoire de la Philosophic^ Paris, 1846, part i. 
tome ii. pp. 304, 305 ; tome iii. 271-277). 

Lord Brougham says that the right of property is founded on 
expediency (Political Philosophy^ 8vo, 1849, vol. i, p. 49). 

2228. NOTE ON THE TENDENCY, ETC., OP POTATOES AS FOOD. 

See some good remarks on their evil tendency in McCulloch’s 
Political Economy, Edinburgh, 8vo, 1843, pp. 396, 897. He says 
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that in the failure of the potato crop of 1821 the price of potatoes 
rose in Limerick from four hundred to five hundred per cent., while 
the price of com was scarcely affected, because the starving people 
could not even afford to compete for it. 

See Thornton on Over Population, 8vo, 1846. He thinks 
(p, 254) that the use of the potato is rather the effect than the 
cause of Irish misery. The cause he believes (pp. 256-258) is 
the little attention paid to agriculture owing to the excellence of 
the pasture lands. As to the idea of its being caused by an undue 
division of lands, see Art. 2205. 

2229. THERE IS NO STANDARD OF VALUE. 

See Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, 2nd edit. 1849, 
vol. ii. pp. 100—105. Mr. Mill shows that neither com nor labour 
can be used as a standard. He says (p. 104), If the object were 
to obtain an approximate measure by which to estimate value in 
use, perhaps nothing better could be chosen than one day’s sub- 
sistence of an average man, reckoned in the ordinary food con- 
sumed by the class of imskilled labourers.” Storch supposed that 
com was a standard ; but this arose from his misunderstanding 
the true nature of rent, which he follows Adam Smith in sup- 
posing to be an element of price {£conomie politique^ St. Peters- 
burg, 8 VO, 1815, tome ii. pp^ 206-234, and in particular p. 209 ; 
and tome iii. pp. 54--59), 

2230. ECONOMICAL EFFECTS OF TITHES. 

Tithes fall on the consumer, not on the landlord (see Mill^ 
Pri/ndples of Political Economy^ 8vo, 1849, 2nd edit. vol. ii. 
pp. 390, 391, 397). Indeed if tithes lowered rent, the landlords 
would not be so fond of the Church (see Ghalmers^ Political 
Economy^ Glasgow, 8vo, 1832, chap, x. pp. 303-331). He sup- 
poses that they fall on rent ; and wishes them to be done away 
with, because then the lords of the soil would henceforth hold 
that undisputed sway in the commonwealth wherewith by the 
very nature of their property, they are so rightfully invested ” 1 ! ! 
(p. 307). 


2231. FREQUENCY OF FAMINES IN FORMER TIMES. 

We must not ascribe entirely either to bad laws or unskilful 
agriculture the frequent famines of former times ; for, as Mr. Mill 
has pointed out {Principles of Political Economy^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 
1849^ vol. ii, p. 258), great scarcity is the natural result of im- 
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perfect traffic, which does not allow the abundance of one tract to 
compensate the deficiencies of another. 

2232. NOTES ON THE INTENTION OF GLOBES. 

When were they invented ? Camden seems to speak of them 
as new in the reign of Elizabeth, He says under the year 1585 
{Annals in Eennett^ vol. ii. p. 510), ‘‘Whilst these things were 
doing in America, under the torrid zone, John Davies with two 
ships set forth at the charge of WiPiam Sanderson (one that hath 
well deserved of geographical learning by setting forth globes) 
and other Londoners, searched for a passage under the frozen zone 
by the upper part of America to the East Indies. In 1585 we 
find, “ not in any globe or map described ” ( WrigMs Elizabeth^ 

8vo, 1838, vol. ii. p. 263). 

In 1553 the French king must have been very ignorant of 
geography, for his ambassador in England sent him a map in 
which London and Norwich were marked in red to show him their 
relative position {Amhojssades de Noailles^ Leyde, 1762, tomeii. 
p. 61). Indeed the ambassador himself supposed that the object 
of Mary in going to York was to be near Bristol, where Philip was 
expected to land, “quelque sejour a Yorck qui n’est pas loin de 
Bristo, oh Ton estime que le diet prince pourra venir descendre ” 
{Ambassadea de Noailles^ hi. 95, 96). In 1548 the Lord Admiral 
had a “ charte of England,” evidently a map (see Haynes^ a State 
Papera, p. 105). In 1571, “ a great map of England ” {MurdvrCs 
State Papers^ p. 20). See also pp. 67, 70, where it is said to have 
hung in the entrance of the Duke of Norfolk’s bed-room. In the 
old royal palace of G-reenwich there was in the time of Heniy VIII. 
in the large bow-window a “roundemapp” (Wartoyi^s Hist, of 
English Poetry^ 8vo, 1840, vol. i. p. 203). There was “published 
in 1518 the first map of Bohemia” {Talin's Languages and 
Literature of the Slavic Nations^ New York, 8vo, 1850, p. 191). 

2233. FLEMINGS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS WHO SETTLED IN ENGLAND 
IN THE REIGN OP ELIZABETH. 

In ‘1568, “vast multitudes of the Netherlanders flocked to jSee also 
England as a retreat from the storm of the Duke of Alva’s Aets, 
cruelties, practised against ’em.” They settled at Norwich, Col- 2281 ’ 
Chester, Sandwich, Maidstone, and Southampton, where they in- 
troduced “ the art of making those slight stuffs called bays and 
says^ and other linnen and woollen cloths of the same kind” 
{Camden's Elizabeth in Eemutt^ voLii. p. 416). Camden adds 
{Eennett^ ii, 611) that in 1594 “ a great number of Portuguese 
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had crept into England as retainers to Don Antonio.” In 1598, 
in Mercer’s Chapel, there was a preaching in the Italian tongue 
to the Italians and others on the Sondaies ” (Stowes London^ edit. 
Thoms, 8vo, 1842, p. 101). Stow mentions (p. 78) how of late 
years the Netherlanders came so plentifully thither.” In The 
Devil is an Ass, which was acted in 1616, the Dutch are described 
as being settled at St, Kathem’s ” (see Ben Jonson's WorJcs^ 8vo, 
1816, vol. V. p. 12). In 1609 he alludes to the Dutch weavers 
settled in London (iii. 405). Tusser mentions the Flemish in 
Suffolk before the accession of Elizabeth (^Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry^ 8vo, 1812, pp. 39, 113). In 1568 the per- 
secutions of Alva “ occasioned great numbers to fly to England, 
which multiplied the Dutch churches in Norwich, Colchester, 
Sandwich, Canterbury, Maidstone, Southampton, London, South- 
wark, and elsewhere ” (NeaVs History of the Puritans^ 8vo, 1 822, 
vol. i. p. 203), Neal gives no authority, but his statement is 
confirmed by Camden, In Haynes’s State Papers (pp. 455-462), 
there is preserved a certificate by the bishop of London, dated 
1567, which gives a list of the strangers ” in London. The total 
amount is 4851, of which 3838 were Dutch, and only 720 French 
(see the list at p. 461). So many of the natives of the Low 
Countries were in London, that in 1569 a special le\y was made 
of them to assist the Huguenots at Eochelle {Gorrespondance 
diplomatique de FSnelon^ Paris, 1840, tome ii. pp. 278, 279). 
In another letter, the French ambassador wiites that fourteen 
hundred Flemings had enrolled themselves (tome i. p. 297), and 
ten days later he complained to Elizabeth that more than two 
thousand had been enlisted in England (p. 310). The queen of 
course swore a great many oaths that she knew nothing about it 
(see also tome ii. p. 62). 

Before the accession of Elizabeth many French were settled in 
England (see Art. 2136). “Came a begging to a Dutchman’s 
door” {Jack of Dover's Quest of Inquiries published in or before 
1601, p. 30, Percy Society, vol. vii.) In 1568, so many of the 
Dutch arrived in London that the government took the alarm, 
and Elizabeth ordered Parker to make very minute inquiries 
respecting them {Collier's Ecclesiastical History^ 8vo, '1840, 
vol. vi. pp. 461, 462). In March 1574 the French ambassador 
writes from London that government had just made an inquiry 
into the number of foreigners in the capital, who were found to 
amount to 13,700 ; and that more than one-third of them, nearly 
all Flemish, were ordered to quit the country {Con^espondance 
de FeneloUj Paris, 1840, tome vi. pp. 47, 48). In 1554, Mary 
put forth a proclamation ordering “ foreigners to depart the king- 
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dom on penalty of imprisonment and loss of goods ” {Collier'' s 
Ecclesiastical History^ vol. vi. p. 625 8vo, 1840). 

2234. NOTE ON THE WINES IN ENOLANB IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURT. 

Camden says “ the sweet wines, for so they term them all, hut 
French and Ehenish. ” {Annals of Elizabeth in Kennett^ vol. ii, 

p. 628). 

2235. HUNTING IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURT. 

(Hunting declined in the seventeenth century. See Art. 1927). 

In August 1559 Sir Nicholas Throckmorton writes to Elizabeth 
from Paris that the Constable of France requested him to procure 
from England some “greyhoundes for the hart, and for the 
wolfe,” and so earnest did he seem for them that Throckmorton 
begs the queen to have them sent over (see the letter in Forbeses See also 
State Papers, i. 198). A month afterwards he again urges the 
same request (p. 328). There are several details respecting hunt- 
ing in the sixteenth century in Drake’s Shakespeare and his 
Times, 4to, 1817, vol. i. pp. 272-287. 

In 1526 Margaret of Scotland writes from Edinburgh to 
England, requesting that there might be sent for the use of 
James Y. a brace of blood hounds of the best kind that are 
good, and will ride behind men on horseback” {Miss Wood^s 
Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, 8vo, 1846, vol, ii. p. 20). 

It is evident from a passage in Every Man in his Humour that 
no man was considered a proper gallant unless he was well ac- 
quainted with the vocabulary of hawking and hunting expressions 
(see Ben Jonson^s Works, 8vo, 1816, vol. i. p. 9). Tusser com- 
plains of the ravages which hunters and hawkers made among 
the corn and farm yards {Five Hund/red Points of Good Hus- 
bandry, edit. Mavor, 8vo, 1812, p. xxxi.) In Porter’s Two 
Angrie Women of Abingiion (1599, p. 63, Percy Society, vol. v.) 

Lady Smith is represented as having been hunting all day. Mary 
of Scotland was very fond of hunting (see Haynes's State Papers, 
pp. 601, 607, and until the very year before her execution used 
to shoot deer with her cross-bow (see her letter inMurd/in's State 
Papers, p. 534). In 1570 Elizabeth, in one of her hunting ex- 
cursions, killed six deer with the cross-bow, a fact which is duly 
recorded by the French ambassador ( Correspondance diplomatique 
de Finelon, Paris, 1840, tome hi. p. 294); see also tome iv. 
pp. 204-206). Did she ever hunt in a coach ? (see iv, 200 ; 
tome vi. p. 56). Margaret, Duchess of Parma, the celebrated 
Kegent of the Netherlands, was passionately fond of hunting 
{Abfall der Niederlande, in Schillei^s Werke, band viii. p. 100, 
Stuttgart, 1838). 
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2236, marry” was perhaps an oath sworn by the YIRGIN. 

This I think very probable, though not suggested by Halliwell 
or indeed by any other author I have seen. In old English it is 
generally spelt Mary.” See for instances Forbes’s State Papers, 
i. pp. 48, 50, 55, 114, 146, 157, 180, 256, 347 ; vol. ii. pp. 8, 203, 
281. Indeed we find sometimes, though not so frequently 
Marie ” and Marye ” (Forbes, i. 475 ; ii. 102, 306). Marie ” 
also occurs in a letter in 1569 in Sharp's Memorial of the ReheU 
lion, 8vo, 1840, p. 156. ^“^Mary” occurs in Stafford’s Brief 
Conceipt of English Policy, 1581 (Harleian Miscellany, vol. ix. 
p. 147). 

In the old Scotch poetry we sometimes find “ Mary ” as a gene- 
ral name for a young girl. Thus we have “ your Maries ” for 
your maidens ” (see Dixon's Scottish Ballads, p. 85, Percy 
Society, vol. 17). ^‘Mary” for “Marry” occurs in Johnson’s 
Crowne Grarland of Grolden Eoses (1612, p. 71, Percy Society, 
vol. vi.) “Mary” in Haynes's State Papers, pp. 150, 207. 

2237. WHEN WERE SERMONS FIRST EXTEMPORE? 

See also Grilbert Wakefield was born in 1756. Housed to write his 

Aet. 2355. sermons, but says, “by the assistance of a tolerably tenacious 
memory, I had seldom occasion to look on the book ” (Wakefield's 
Memoirs, by Himself, 8vo, 1804, vol. i. p. 199). From his way 
of mentioning this he seems to consider such an accomplishment 
rare, Southey says that it was only to gratify the Puritans that 
sermons “ invariably form a part of the Sunday service ” (The 
Doctor, edit. Warter, Svo, 1848, p. 65). The bishop of St. Asaph 
says that in the last years of Henry VIII., owing to the attacks 
made on the clergy for their expressions, the custom grew up of 
writing sermons (Short's History of the Church of England, 
p. 123, Svo, 1847). In 1559, Elizabeth ordered that “Parsons 
shall preach once every month upon works of faith,” &c. (Neal's 
History of tJis Puritans, edit. Toulmin, i. 127). In 1586, the 
bishop of London ordered his clergy to “ have a paper book and 
write in it the quantity of a sermon every week,” and “ that such 
as could not preach themselves should be taxed at four purchased 
sermons a year ” (Neal, i. 383). One of the disputed questions 
in the middle of Elizabeth’s reign was “whether the sermon 
should continue an hour or an hour and a half” (see an Epitome 
of Dr, Bridge's Defence, 1588, edit. 8vo, 1843, p. 16). At a later 
period L’Estrange tells a story of a sermon which lasted two hours 
(see Thoms's Anecdotes and Traditions, p. 3, Camden Society, 
1839), Cranmer advised Latimer, that when he preached before 
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Henry VIII, “ lie should stand in the pulpit no longer than an 
hour, or an hour and a half at the most (Todd's Life of Granmer^ 
i. 140). 


2238. PHTSICIANS SAID TO BE IKRELIGIOTJS. 

Southey quotes Sir Thomas Browne and Eahelais to this effect, 
and evidently believes their testimonies (The Doctor^ edit. Warter^ 
8vo, 1848, p. 293). Of course Southey’s idea of irreligion was 
not immorality, but disbelief. The same idea is in the Magnetick 
Lady, written in 1632 (Ber^ JoTison's Works^ 8vo, 1816, vol. vi. 
p. 18). In 1818, Southey writes to Sharon Turner, “ I believe 
that medical studies are of all others the most unfavourable to the 
moral sense. Anatomical studies are so revolting, that men who 
carry any feeling to the pursuit are glad to have it seared as soon 
as possible” (Life and Correspondence of iJ. Southey^ 8vo, 1849). 
On the scepticism of medical men, see Coleridge's Literary iJe- 
mains^ vol. ii. p, 398, and Napoleon’s observation in Alison's 
History of Europe^ xiv, 196, and Comte, Philosophie positive^ 
tome vi. p. 256. 


2239. NOTE ON EMIGRATION. 

Mr. Thornton (Over Population^ 8vo, 1846, p. 287) truly says 
that unless emigration is carried on on “ a gigantic scale,” it has 
no effect in diminishing population. 

2240. TAXATION COMPARATIYELT LIGHT IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Thornton notices the absurdity of supposing that in Eng- 
land high prices are caused by excessive taxation. He truly says 
(Over Population^ 8vo, 1846, p. 322), “Our public expenditure, 
enormous as it is, is certainly not so great in proportion to our 
resom'ces as that of the French.” 

Mr. Jacob, too, mentions ‘Hhe lightness of our taxation” (ffis- 
torical Enquiry into the Precious Metals^ 1831, vol. ii, p, 221). 

2241. HOW MUCH WAS THE HEBREW SHEKEL? 

“ Thus Gideon (Judges, viii. 26) when he had defeated the 
Midianites, collected the golden earrings of the vanquished, 
which amounted to one thousand seven hundred shekels of gold, 
perhaps worth in our money five thousand pounds ” (Jacob's His^ 
torical Enquiry i/rdo the Production and Consumption of Pre- 
cious Metals^ 8vo, 1831, i. 119). 

Jacob gives no authority for this estimate. 
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2242. NOTE ON PHYSICIANS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUET. 

The curming doctor that for ease 
Can keep his coach, has double fees.” 

(The Wandering Spy, or The Merry Travellers. [Bj Med Ward ?] 
Lond. 8vo, 1772, part ii. p. 58). 

But this may mean either that they received a fee twice as 
large or twice as many. 

At the end of the eighteenth century it seems that eminent 
surgeons usually received a guinea — at least Cline did, but at the 
same time “ made it a rule to take whatever was offered him ” 
{Life of Sir Astley Cooper^ by B. B, Goojper^ 8vo, 1843, vol. i. 
p. 273). In 1802, Br, Marshall, who was practising in Paris, 
used to receive “ one louis the first visit, and half a one each 
visit afterwards ’’ {Life of Sir A, Cooper^ vol. ii. p. 399). Dr. 
Combe says, “Mot very many years ago, physicians participated 
largely in the profits of their apothecaries on the very same prin- 
ciple as that on which conductors of schools participate in the 
gain of the private teachers. But I am happy to say that this 
practice has been long discontinued” {Physiology applied to 
Healthy 3rd edit. Edinburgh, Svo, 1835, p. 326). Dr. Seymom, 
in his evidence before Parliament, said that at Paris the fee of 
“ the highest grade of physicians ” was five to ten francs ” among 
the natives, but that the English often gave more {RepoHs from 
the Select Oom'mittee on Medical Education^ folio, 1834, part i. 
p. 60, no. 952). In 1731, Lady Eussell writes from Bath to JVIrs. 
Cleyton, “ Dr, Bave is the man in fashion here ; but from seeing 
him in black velvet, strangely powdered and terribly perfumed, 
I never could have any opinion of his judgment” {Mrs* Tliomp-- 
son^s Memoirs of Yiscountess Sundon^ 8vo, 1848, vol. ii. p. 68). 

Blackstone says that medical men have “the character of 
general and extensive knowledge ; a character which their pro- 
fession beyond others has remarkably deserved ” {Commentaries 
vol. i. p. 13, 8vo, 1809). 

Dr. Jackson was bom in 1750, and died in 1827. He used to 
wear a brown or blue coat ; hat rather broad-brimmed ; and “ he 
always carried in his hand a light gold-headed cane with a black 
silk tassel and cord attached to it” {Life of Jachson, p. cvii. 
prefixed to Jackson’s Formation, Discipline, and Economy of 
Armies, edit. Lond. 8vo, 1845). In 1721, the Parisian physicians 
wore black. “ Un medecin ne le serait plus si ses habits etaient 
moins lugubres et s’il tuait ses malades en badinant” {Lettres 
Persanes, no. Ixiii. (Euvres de Montesquieu^ Paris, 1835, p. 43). 
See also no. ci, p. 68, where it is said that they wore a large hat. 
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2243. REMAEKS ON TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

Early in the eighteenth century a “ hackney coach and six ” 
used to run from London to Tunbridge Wells, to take parties of 
pleasure. At that time Tunbridge Wells had rather a bad repu- 
tation (see The Memj Travellers ; a Trip from Moorfields to 
Bromley [By Ned Ward?] 2nd edit. Lond. 8vo, 1724, part i. 
p. 30). 

In News from the New World, performed in 1630, one of 
the characters inquiring if there are any “ pliysical waters ” is 
answered, Your Turnbridge or the Spaw itself are mere puddles 
to them” {Ben Jonson's Works^ 8vo, 1816, voL vii. p. 360). 

2244. ORIGIN OP PANTALOONS. 

Southey says that we derived both the thing and the word 
from France, when the trunk hose of Elizabeth went out of 
fashion ; and that the word was originally taken from St. Panta- 
leon ; after whom so many of the grave Venetians were named, 
that the other Italians called them generally Pantaloni in deri- 
sion ” (Southefs Doctor^ edit. Warter, 8vo, 1848, p. 489). 

2245. DISEASES CAUSED BY SYMPATHY, ETC. 

The great Harvey told Bishop Hacket that he had in his own 
practice seen during the Kebellion more diseases generated from 
the mind than from any other cause ; and a similar remark has 
been made respecting the great French Eevolution, which is said 
to have so excited women as to make cancer fearfully prevalent 
(see Southefs Doctor^ edit. Warter, 8vo, 1843, p. 593). 

2246. THE PIRST BANK IN EUROPE WAS ESTABLISHED AT VENICE 
IN THE TWELPTH CENTURY. 

McCulloch says {Dictionary of Commerce^ 8vo, 1849, p. 123), 
^^The Bank of Venice seems to have been the first banking es- 
tablishment in Europe. It was founded so early as 1171, and 
subsisted till the subversion of the Eepublic in 1797. It was 
essentially a deposit bank ; and its bills bore at all times a pre- 
mium or agio over the current money of the city. Storch says 
that in 1171, the first bank in Europe was established at Venice 
{^conomie politique^ St. Petersbourg, 8vo, 1815, tome vi. pp. 105, 
106), but that the first bank of circulation was established at 
Grenoa in 1407 (p. 119). 


See also 
Arts. 202 
H/98. 
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2247. FIRST CANALS IN ENGLAND. 

There was no attempt even made to improve rivers by deepen- 
ing their beds until 1635^ when Mr. Sandys proposed to make the 
Severn navigable near Tewkesbury, through Warwickshire, Worces- 
tershire, and Gloucestershire. But the civil wars put an end to his 
plan ; and it was not until 1755 that the first Act of Parliament 
was passed which gave rise to a canal {M^GulloclCa Dictionary of 
Coonmerce^ 8yo, 1849, p. 232). 

2248. CONSULS FIRST APPOINTED IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

McCulloch {Dictionan^ of Commerce^ 8vo, 1849, p. 395) says 
on the authority of Martens (Precis du Droit des Gens, § 147) 
that the commercial office of consuls originated in Italy, “ about 
the middle of the twelfth century, and in the sixteenth was gene- 
rally established all over Europe.” 

2249. NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF INSURANCE. 

See McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, 8vo, 1849. He sup- 
poses (p. 740) that marine insurance preceded fire insurance, and 
that the former was not known before the end of the fourteenth 
century, although Loceennius, Puffendorf, and Malignes wish to 
attribute it to the Eomans, Indeed, a Flemish chronicler cited 
by Pardessus says, that a chamber of insurance was established at 
Bruges in 1311, but the writer was not contemporary, and was 
probably mistaken. Beckmann too is in error in ascribing it to 
Italy at the end of the fifteenth century, for Campany has pub- 
lished an ordinance relating to it and the magistrates of Barcelona 
in 1435, and this is the first mention of insurance. McCulloch 
.says (p. 741) that it was introduced into England probably at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, for it is spoken of in 43 Eliz. 
c. 12 as an immemorial usage” among merchants. Fire and life 
insurance do not seem to have been known in England till the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Life insurance was for- 
bidden in France in 1681, and in Amsterdam in 1612. I believe 
McCulloch (p. 752) is mistaken when he says, “ Insurance against 
fire, though practised in France, Holland, and some other coun- 
tries, is not general anywhere except in Great Britain,” 

Dr. Shebbeare has a grave argument against insurances on the 
ground that they lessen “ dependence in the mind of man on the 
Supreme Being ” {Letters on the English Nation^ by B. Angeloni^ 
8vo, 1755, voL i. p. 101). 
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2250. THE USE OF PINS. 

Mr. McCulloch, says [Dictionary of Commerce^ Svo, 1849, 
p. 790)5 ‘^Pins were not used in England till 1543. In 1581, 
Stafford advises that we should manufacture them instead of im- 
porting them {Brief Conceijpt of English Policy^ in Harleian 
Miscellany^ vol. ix. p. 187). At all events, in an enumeration of 
trades early in the reign of Henry VIII. Pynners, nedelers and 
glasyers” are mentioned (see Cocke Lorelle^s Bote^ p. 9, Percy 
Society, vol. vi.) In 1573, they cost one shilling a thousand (see 
the entry at p. 44 of Accounts of the Revels at Courts edited by 
Mr. Cunningham, Svo, 1842). At Edinburgh, “in 1720, we find 
the first pin-maker ” {Chamberses Traditions of Edinburgh^ 8vo, 
1847, p. 224). 

2251. MUSTAKD NOT USEB AT TABLE IN ITS PRESENT FORM 
TILL 1720. 

McCulloch {Dictionary of Commerce^ Svo, 1849, pp. 869, 870) 
says, “ Mustard was not known in its present form at our tables 
till 1720. The seed had previously been merely pounded in a 
mortar, and in that rude state separated from the integuments 
and prepared for use. But at the period referred to, it occurred 
to a woman of the name of Clements, residing in Durham, to 
grind the seed in a mill, and to treat the meal in the same way 
that flour is treated. Her mustard was in consequence very su- 
perior; and being approved by George I. speedily came into 
general use. Mrs. Clement kept her secret for a considerable 
time and acquired a competent fortune.” Early in the sixteenth 
century a “ mustarde maker ” seems to have been a separate trade 
(see Cocke Lorellds Bote^ p. 4, Percy Society, vol. vi. ; see also 

p. 10). 

2252. TRAVELLING- IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURT. 

McCulloch {Dictionary of Commerce^ Svo, 1849, p. 117) says 
“ in England the statute of the 28th of Philip and Mary, which is 
still in force, is the first legislative enactment in which a regular 
provision was made for the repairs of the roads.” In the reign of 
Charles II. tolls were first levied to repair the roads ; but this 
plan was not extended to great roads all over the country till 
1767. He says (p. 1119) that in the middle of the eighteenth 
century “ it took a day and a half for the stage-coach to travel 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow — a journey which is now accom- 
plished in from foTxr and a half to five hours. So late as 1763 
there was but one stage-coach from Edinburgh to London, and it 
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set out only once a month, taking from twelve to fourteen days to 
perform the journey.” 

The fluctuations in the price of corn in England during the 
seventeenth century are very slight when compared with those 
during the sixteenth century. This is noticed by M. Jacob {His- 
torical Inquiry into the Precious Metals^ Svo, 1831, vol. ii. 
p. 139), but he has omitted to mention that it furnishes a proof 
of the increased facilities of internal communication, which always 
tend to keep prices steady by enabling the deficiencies of one tract 
to be remedied by the excess of another. 

Travelling — or at all events books of travels — were so rare that 
in 1614 Ben Jonson ridicules Coryat by name (see Bartholomew 
Fair^ in JonsorCs Worlcs^ 8vo, 1816, vol. iv. pp. 447-458). 

In 1678, Lady Eussell writes from Tunbridge Wells, where she 
had just arrived, to her husband, complaining of the fatigues of 
her journey. She says, “It is not to be expressed how bad the 
way is from Sevenoaks ; but our horses did exceeding well, and 
Spencer very diligent, often off his horse to lay hold of the coach” 
{Life of Rachel Wriothesley Lady Russell^ 3rd edit. Lond. 8vo, 
1820, p. 194). In 1655, the inns in France had two or three 
beds in each room, on which it was “ a favour ” to get clean linen 
(Reresby^s Travels^ 3rd edit. Svo, 1831, pp. 42, 43). 

2253. THE STUDY OE EKENCH IN ENOLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUBT. 

In 1782, Hannah More writes from London. “ It is a terrible 
fetter upon the liberty of the free-born English conversation to 
have so many foreigners as this town now abounds with, imposing 
their language upon us ” {Roberts’s Memoirs of Mrs* Hannah 
More^ 2nd edit. Svo, 1834, vol. i. p. 250). In 1819, she writes to 
Sir W. Pepys (vol. iv. p. 84), “ The rage for a Paris excursion has 
spread such a general infection, that curates and even farmers in 
our part of the world have caught the malady.” In 1734, we find 
Miss Dyves — a maid of honour and niece to the well-known 
Mrs. Clayton — taking lessons in French (see Mrs* Thomson’s 
Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon^ 2nd edit. Svo, 1848, vol. ii. 
p. 321). Bishop Watson was bom in 1737, and in 1764 he says, 
“I could read, but I could not speak a word of French” {Wat- 
son’s Life of Himself^ Svo, 1818, vol. i. p. 44). Pope did not 
know French (see Correspondance de Voltaire^ in CEuvres^ tome 
Ixvi. p. 23). 
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2254. WHEN BID PAESON PIEST BECOME A TEEM OE EEPROACH ? 

Mr. Pepys, in a letter to Hannah More, dated ‘‘Wymple 
Street,” gives an account of what he considers symptoms of pro- 
gressive infidelity. He writes, “I could tell you some of the 
watch words by which I have observed the first indications of it. 

Observe only, whether after you have heard a lady begin to speak 
of the clergy under the appellation of the parsons^ you do not in 
a short time hear Christianity spoken of as a particular system^ 

&c.” {Roberts's Memoirs of Mrs, Hannah More, 2nd edit. 8vo, 

1834, vol. iii. p. 39). 

Formerly “ parson ” was often used for “ person ” (see for in- 
stance Haynes's State Papers, pp. 500, 513, 528, 553 ; Murdin's 
State Papers, p. 811). 

The simple-minded Thomas Gent, who wrote his Autobio- 
graphy in 1746, had certainly nothing satiric in his disposition. 

He calls a clergyman “the parson” {Gent's Life, by Himself , 8vo, 

1830, p. 135). In 1569, the puritans declared “ parson ” an “ anti- 
christian” name. They considered “pastor” more proper (see 
Neal's History of the Puritans, 8vo, 1822, vol. i. p. 210). 

2255. NOTE ON THE ANTI-JACOBIN MAGAZINE. 

Hannah More, in a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, dated “ Cowslip 
Green, September 11, 1799,” speaking of a Socinian clergyman 
who opposed some of her darling schemes, says, “This man’s 
malice is inflamed by the Anti- Jacobin Magazine, which is spread- 
ing more mischief over the land than almost any other book, 
because it is doing it under the mask of loyalty. ... I hear 

that the author is , who, having been refused some favour 

by the bishop of London, exercises his malignity towards him, in 
common with those whom he calls Methodists ” {Roberts's Me- 
moirs of Hannah More, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1834, vol. iii. p. 102). 

Why did Eobeits suppress the name, and put ? 

2256. GOLD AND SILVER PLATE USED IN ENGLAND. 

I think Mr. Jacob {Historical Enquiry into the Production See also 
and Consumption of the Precious Metals, 8vo, 1831, vol. i. 
p. 306) is inclined to under-estimate the value of the plate used 
in England before the discovery of America. He, however, 
acutely observes (vol. ii. p. 7) that the frequent gifts by private 
persons of plate to their sovereign form an argument that its 
workmanship was not so fine as to form a large proportion of its 
value. The will of Lord Burghley affords evidence to the same 
effect (p. 67). See also voL ii, pp. 35-37, where he gets over the, 
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difficulty of Wolsey’s magnificent plate by saying that it was a 
result of the discovery of America. But the mines of Poiosi 
were not opened till several years after Wolsey’s death, and when 
his power was at its height the supply of the precious metals 
could have produced hut little effect in making them cheaper. 
It appears from the accounts preserved at Goldsmith’s Sail, that 
there was a sudden increase of the manufacture of plate during 
the reign of Anne. This probably arose from the general intro- 
duction of tea creating a demand for small silver spoons {Jacob, 
ii. 206, 207), or from the desire of the nobility to rival the plate 
of the Duke of Marlborough. Silver forks were not generally 
used at table till the middle of the reign of George III. (ii. 208), 
but “silver forks are mentioned in 1605 ” {Ben Jomon's Works, 
8vo, 1816, iii. 267). In 1523 or 1524, an account was taken of 
the wardrobe, &c. of the earl of Kildare, at Maynooth. He had 
more than a thousand horses in the stud, and his plate was valued 
at 1,OOOJ. {Miss WooJs Letters of Royal and Elustrious Ladies, 
8vo, 1846, i. 264). Miss Wood has also printed (vol. ii. p. 204) 
a list of the plate used in 1533, by Catherine of Arragon. I 
find the total to be about four hundred ounces, silver and silver 
gilt, but not any gold ; and yet this was during the time that the 
unfortunate Catherine was still well provided for. In 1538, 
cramp rings were made of gold (vol. iii. p. 44), and in 1540, Lady 
Lisle had a gold thimble (vol. iii. p. 140). Stow has printed a 
list of the expenses of the earl of Lancaster in the 7th of Ed- 
ward II. The yearly total is close upon 8,000Z., and among the 
items is “ one silver coiffin 103i. 5s. 6<f ” {Stow's London, edit. 
Thoms, 8vo, 1842, p. 33). In 1505, a London mayor left to one of 
the parish churches “ two large basons of silver ” {Stow, p. 85). In 
1593, among the plunder of some English Catholics is mentioned 
“silver spoons, and other like jewels” {DodJs Church History, 
edit. Tierney, vol. iii. p. 112). . 

2257 THE PROFITS OP AUTHORS IH THE EIGrHTBENTH AND NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. 

Fi>r rofits ^u the 5th of March, 1778, Hannah More writes to iMrs. 

Gualkin, “‘Percy’ has been extremely successful, far beyond my 
expectation, and more so than any tragedy has been for many 

*' ' years. The profits were not so great as they would have been, had 

it been brought out when the town was full ; yet they were such 
as I have no reason to complain of. The author’s right, sale of 
the copy, &c., amounted to near six hundred poimds. . . . Cadell 
gave \o0l, — a very handsome price— with conditional promises ” 
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(Roberta's Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More^ 2n(i edit. Svo, 1834, 
vol. i. p. 140). In 1810, Mrs. Hannah More writes to Mrs. Ken- 
nicott that by the sale of the “ Coelebs ” she had “ cleared within 
the year 2,000?. to be paid by instalments 500?. a quarter” 
(Roberts's Memoirs^ vol. iii. p. 318). Hume says in 1761, “the 
copy money given me by the booksellers much exceeded anythinp- 
formerly known in England ” (My Oivn Life^ p. xi. prefixed to 
Hume's Philosophical Worhs^ Edinburgh, 8vo, 1826). In 1739, 
Hume signed an engagement with Miller, by which he received 
1,400?. for the copyright of his History from the beginning till 
the accession of Henry VII. (Burton's Life of Hume^ Edinburgh, 
1846, ii. pp. 60, 61). 

In 1766 Villaret died. He had received for his History of 
France “ mille ecus par volume,” and Gamier, who was to con- 
tinue it, was to receive “ quinze cents livres par volume” (Oor- 
respondance litteraire^ par Grimm et Diderot^ tome v. p. 191). 
Diderot received for each of the seventeen volumes of the Ency- 
clopaedia 2,500 livres, besides 20,000 livres (Grimm^ Correspond 
dance litteraire^ vii. 364). Pinkerton’s Literary Correspondence, 
8vo, 1830, vol. ii. pp. 318, 357. Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, vol.i. 
pp. 407, 416, 417, 466 ; vol. ii. pp. 207, 218, 281, 374. 

2258. MARL WAS USED AS MANURE IN tHB FOURTEENTH CENTURT. 

“Marl, a substance used as manure more generally in this (i.e. 
Cheshire) than in any other county in England, is mentioned in 
leases as early as the commencement of the fourteenth century. 
It consists of clay, sand, and lime closely mixed, but in unequal 
proportions, and is known as clay slate and stone marl ” (The 
History of the County Palatine and City of Chester^ by George 
Ormerod^ Lond. folio, 1819, vol. i. p. xlv.) 

Marl is not mentioned by Tusser, but Dr. Mavor says (Prelid 
mina'i'y Dissertation to Tusser , 8vo, 1812, p. 32) that “it appears 
to have been used as a manure before the time of Edward II.” 
For this he as usual quotes no authority, and perhaps has none 
to quote. 

2259. ETTMOLOUT OF LIVERPOOL. 

Ormerod says (History of Cheshire, Lond. folio, 1719, vol. i. 
p. xlv), “Whilst on the subject of the connexion of these rivers, 
it is impossible to omit notice of a very ingenious deduction of 
the name of Liverpool, from the Li’Se pol, or gentle lake on 
which it is situated, in Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxvii. ii. p. 508. The 
name of La Lythe and the Lide was anciently given to Overlegh 
and Netherlegh, on the bank of the sister estuary, and it is by 
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no means improvable that it was the common designation of both 
the connected and lake-like expanses of water. This would ex- 
plain a passage in Brompton, in which, speaking of the celebrated 
exhibition of Offa on the Dee, he calls it flnmen d& Lice (see 
voL i. p. 193). 

2260. ETYMOLOGY OP PAEON. 

Spelman, in his Grlossary, deriveth the word haro from the 
old English Saxon 'pev or xcer^ and of latter times written par ; 
Francis Antiquis, Ber, signifying the same thing with the Latin 
word viv ; Grlossarium Latino-Grallicum, Ber, Baro, vir ; so that 
the Latin word vir seems to be the original fountain whence it 
springs. And both these words, haro^ by some written varo, and 

do agree in their several significations ; sometimes for a man 
barely and absolutely ; sometimes for a man of worth, power, or 
prowess ; sometimes for a husband ” {Sir Peter Leycester^s Pro- 
legomena^ in Ormerod^a History of Cheshire^ folio, 1819, vol. i. 
p. 48). 

Sir P. Leycester, wrote in 1672 {Ormerod^s Cheshire^ vol. i. 
p. 1, note). 

2261. WHEN WAS “MINISTEK” FIHST USED BY THE CLBBGY ? 

Was this the result of puritanism? Ormerod {History of 
Cheshire^ folio, 1819, vol. ii. p. 128) says of Eobert Comaundre, 
who was instituted rector of Tapoiiey before 1574 and died in 
1613, he was a busy fanatic in the parish, and was most pro- 
bably succeeded by another minister of the same turn, as appears 
by the addition of ‘ Minister of God’s Word ’ appended to the 
name of Eobert Whittle, in the register, a title which the puri- 
tanical clergy generally, though not exclusively, arrogated to 
themselves.” Eobert Whittle was incumbent from 1613 to 1638. 
Mr. Dixon (note in Scottish Ballads^ p. 98, Percy Society, 
vol, xvii.) says, ^^The term minister was certainly not applied in 
Scotland to a clergyman previously to the Eeformation.” 

2262. ANTIQUITY OF “BAKKING OUT” AT SCHOOLS. 

In the chapel yard of Wilton [Cheshire] is a school founded in 
1558 by John Dean, clerk,” of which the statutes, made by him, 
are in Harl. MSS., from which the following quotation is made in 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, 1819, vol. iii. p. 90 : “That upon 
Thursdaies and Saturdaies in the afternoon, and upon holydaies, 
the scholars do refresh themselves ; and that a week before Christ- 
mas and Easter {accordi/ng to the old custome) they barre and 
keepe forthe of the schoole the schoole-master, in such sort as 
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other schollers do in great schooles. Cat. Lib. MSS. Bibl. Harl. 
vol. ii. p. 481.” 

2263. THE FLENCH "WOMEN HAVE FEW CHILDHEN. 

In 18345 Sir Astley Cooper visited France. In his journal he 
says, “The poor women in France work quite as hard, and, I 
think, harder than the men. They are said to have fewer children 
than our women, and, if it be true, their excessive labour may 
account for it ; but as the application is equally applicable to the 
higher class of women, there must exist some other cause” 
{Cooper's Life of Sir Astley Cooper^ 8 vo, 1843, vol. ii. pp. 406, 
407). It would appear from this that Sir Astley was not aware of 
the cause commonly stated. This is the more remarkable ; for he 
had been on the continent before, and his profession, combined 
with his great curiosity and talent for observation gave him 
every facility for enquiry. 

2264.. NOTE ON THE HESTTRRECTIONISTS. 

]Mr. Cooper {Life of Sir Astley Cooper ^ 8 vo, 1843, vol. i. 
pp. 339-446) has given a long and interesting account of the 
resurrectionists, who supplied anatomists with subjects for dissec- 
tion. When Sir Astley, then Mr. Cooper, first began to lecture, 
these men had no particular name 5 indeed, so few persons studied 
anatomy that their very existence was scarcely known (p. 344 ). 
The watchmen, whose business it was to guard the burial-grounds, 
“ were all in the habit of receiving a certain allowance or per- 
centage out of the sums obtained by the resurrectionists” (p. 346). 
Indeed this was so well known that it was common for the friends 
of the deceased to sit up themselves by the grave (p. 347). Mr. 
Cooper says (p. 350) that the account given of the resurrectionists 
in the “Diary of a late Physician” is inaccurate. The resurrec- 
tionists were so expert that they could exhume a body and make 
everything straight again in three-quarters of an hour ; and if the 
grave was very shallow and the earth loose even in a quarter of an 
hour (p. 352). Mr. Cooper relates (pp. 375, 376) an anecdote 
remarkably illustrating the hatred of the mob against them. 
Indeed, in Scotland, and afterwards in Dublin, it was generally 
believed that children were kidnapped for the purpose of dissec- 
tion ; and so high was the popular feeling that it was necessary in 
Dublin to protect the anatomical schools by the police (p. 381). 
Sir Astley Cooper stated before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, that the law was quite powerless on this subject. He 
said, “ There is no person, let his station in life be what it may, 
whom, if I were disposed to dissect, I could not obtain” (p. 407), 
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This, of course, gave rise to dreadful crimes, and IVlr. Cooper 
says (note at pp. 407, 408), “I much doubt whether all the 
miu’ders committed under the system of hiirhiiig came to light.” 
Another object of these men vras to get the teeth of the bodies, 
which the dentists eagerly bought, and in one night a resurrec- 
tionist named Murphy, cleared from teeth alone 60i. (pp. 399, 
400). One of these wretches followed the English army to Spain, 
and by drawing the teeth of those who were wounded, earned a 
clear profit of three hundred pounds ” (p. 402). As might be ex- 
pected, they took every opportunity of robbing the killed ; and 
indeed hovered like vultures over the field of battle (p. 414.) 
The profits of the resurrectionists were immense. It was usual to 
pay oOL at the beginning of a session, and %l. 9s. for each body 
(p. 361). They nearly always insisted on the opening fee(p. 362). 
In some few instances, as much as 20Z. were paid for each body 
(p. 373). The average seems to have been 12L 12s. (pp. 396, 
397). Besides this, if the resurrectionists fell into any trouble, 
money was given them by the surgeons ; and Sir Astley Cooper 
has expended hundreds of pounds for this pui*pose (p. 395). 

It appears from Mr. Guthrie’s evidence before Parliament, that 
the Anatomy Act has worked extremely well (see Report from the 
Select Committee on Medical Education^ folio, 1834, part ii. 
pp. 39-41). Indeed, Dr. Somerville, being asked ‘^Has the 
practice of exhumation ceased ?” replied, I have reason to know 
that tliere is not one case of a charge for disinterring bodies in 
the criminal calendar ; in fact, the practice cannot exist, while 
there is a sufficient supply under the pro\dsions of the Act. No 
one would employ the exhumator ” (part ii. p. 207, No. 6756). 
He added that the lower orders had no “ repuguance to dissec- 
tion,” and this indifference I believe with the majority arises 
out of a feeling of almost total indifference to what becomes of 
their bodies after death” (part ii. p. 208, No.* 6770). Dr. Somer- 
ville told the Committee, that before the passing of the Anatomy 
Act there were from two hundred to three hundred bodies dis- 
sected yearly ; but “ the last year being the first of the operation 
of the new Act, the number in London amounted to upwards of 
six hundred, and in the country to nearly one hundred ” {Report 
on Medical Education^ part ii. p. 210, No. 6793). In the Auto- 
biography of Gent, written in 1746, are some curious notices of 
exhumation. Gent says that at Kingston assizes he heard a 
trial of a wretched sexton (who seems to have been imitated 
lately by one Burton, a glazier in York), for stealing dead bodies 
out of their graves, and selling them, as is represented in the 
Beggar’s Opera, to those fleaing rascals the surgeons ” {Life of 
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Thomas Gent^ hy Himself^ Svo, 1832, p. 103). This seems to 
have been in 1720. In 1725, he gives an account of the execu- 
tion of Jonathan Wild, whose body, he says, was stolen from its 
grave by the surgeons (p. 162). At p. 189 he says that polite 
doctors are seldom charged with theft, except stealing people out 
of their graves.” Early in the seventeenth century it was neces- 
. sary to “ beg ” the bodies of the criminals from the sheriffs (see 
MidclletorCs Works, 1840, iv. 462). 

2265. THE WORD BEAUX FIRST USED. 

Captain Jesse {Life of George Brummell, Lond. 1844, 2 vols. 
8vo, vol. i. p. 5) says, the reign of Charles 11. “ produced a host 
of beaux, at which time the term appears to have been first used, 
and amongst others was applied more particularly to Hewitt, 
Wilson, and Fielding.” 

2266. OBSERVATIONS ON NURSING. 

Captain Jesse {Life of JBi^monell, 8vo, 1844, vol. i. p. 171), 
says of the beautiful and famous Greorgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, The most pleasing trait of her domestic character was the 
example she set her fashionable friends by nursing her own 
children, thereby discouraging the unnatural practice prevalent 
in her time of sending them into the country, and leaving them 
to the management and discretion of ignorant and sometimes un- 
feeling muses.” The benefits arising from mothers nursing their 
own children are physical as well as moral. Dr. Combe {Phy- 
siology of Digestion, 2nd edit. Edinburgh, 8vo, 1836, p. 258), says 
that in a healthy state the constitution of the offspring always 
bears a relation to that of the mother, and is adapted to the 
quality of the fluid which nature has provided for it.” 

Dr. Combe says that the proper time for weaning is on an 
average from nine to twelve months, but ^^in general weaning 
takes place too early, at least in Scotland” {Physiology of Di- 
gestion, 2nd edit. Edinburgh, Svo, 1836, p. 263). In the System 
of Ecclesiastical Law drawn up by Cranmer in 1552, “Women 
are recommended to suckle their offspring, and preachers are 
directed to censure the contrary practice ” {Soames^s Jlistory of 
the Reformation of the Church of England, vol. iii. p. 712). 
Alexander Heckham, in 1157, was born on the same night as our 
Eichard I. His mother “ was chosen as the nurse of the royal 
child, and suckled the prince with her right breast, and her own 
infant with the left ” ( Wrighfs Biograjphia Britannica Literaria, 
vol. ii. p. 449). In 1595, when Eobert Sydney, afterwards earl of 
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Leicester, was born, they gave him nurse’s milk and saffron ” 
{Sydney Letters^ folio, 1746, vol. i. p. 371). The Emile of Eons- 
seau restored to France the old fashion of mothers nursing their 
own children. At the same time it had been recommended by 
Buffon on scientific grounds ( Villemain, Litterature aio XVII V 
SlMe, Paris, 1846, tome ii. pp. 264, 265V Cranmer orders 
mothers to suckle their own children {Todd s Life of Cranmer^ 
voL ii. p. 337). The infiuence of Eousseau in this matter is 
mentioned in Gorresjpondance Litteraire^ par Gvinim et Diderot^ 
tome ix. p. 165. Eyre says that among the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia infants are not often weaned until between two and three 
years old, but during this time any food is given them which they 
can eat, except those kinds of vegetables which are likely to dis- 
agree with them” {Eyrds Expedition into Central Australia^ 
Lond. 8vo, 1845, vol. ii. p. 293). 

In the time of Montaigne it was usual to have wet nurses, 
whose unfortunate infants were literally suckled by goats {Essais 
de Montaigne j livre ii. chap. viii. Paris, 8vo, 1843, p. 247). At 
Pitcairn Island, the child “ is sometimes not weaned for three or 
four years” {Beecheifs Voyage to the Pacific^ 8vo, 1831, vol. i. 
p. 128). Dr. Cullen ( IFbrfe, Edinburgh, 8vo, 1827, vol. ii. p. 621) 
observes that children are most likely to have rickets when they 
have been suckled longer than usual, and the milk of the nurse 
becomes watery. In 1798, "Wendelstadt published at Leipsic a 
work on the duty of mothers nursing their own chilren {Sprengel^ 
Histoire de la Mededne^ vi. 479). Herbert Mayo {The Philo- 
sophy of Living^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1838, p. 90) says, Those infants 
are generally the strongest and the most formed which are the 
latest weaned.” 


2267. THE EIRST UABDENS IN EtTHOPE. 

The first physic garden in England was planted at Oxford in 
1640 {Phillips's History of Cultivated Vegetahles^ 8vo, 1822, 
vol. i. pp. 11^12). Phillips adds (i. 75) that about 1509, “ garden- 
ing fiirst began to be attended to in England.” This seems to 
apply to kitchen gardens (vol. ii. pp. 244, 245). Mr. Hallam 
says {Literatwre of Europe^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1843, voL i. p. 457) 
that the first botanical gai’den was established by Cordus at Mar- 
burg in 1530, He adds (vol. ii. p. 240) that the first public 
garden in France was at Montpellier ; but there was none at 
Paris in 1558. In 1732, Dr, A. Clarke writes to Mrs. Clayton, 
Some time ago I was observing to you that the present taste of 
gardening was in a great measure formed upon such a sort of 
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model as my lord Bacon had laid down above a hundred years 
ago, though it never obtained authority amongst us till of late.” 

He then quotes the passage of Bacon (J/rs. Thomson's Mehnoivs 
of Viscountess Sunclon^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1848, voL ii. p. 114). At 
the end of the reign of Henry VIII. a garden was made in 
Houndsditch, by one Cawsuay, that served the market with 
herbs and roots” {Stoiv's London^ edit. Thoms, 8vo, 1842, p.49). 

Sir William Littlesbery was mayor of London in 1487, and had 
in the city a “ dwelling house with a garden ” (p. 92), and in 1465, 
there was “ a garden in Hosier Lane ” (p. 96). Dr. Shebbeare 
gives some curious details of English gardens a century ago 
{Letters of Angeloni on the English Nation^ 8vo, 1755, vol. ii. 
pp. 266-273). 

2268. INFLUENCE OF FOOD ON NATIONAL CHABACTEK. 

Phillips {Histo'i'y of Cultivated Vegetables^ 8VO5 1822, vol. i. influoK'o 
p. 5) adopts the opinion of Dr. Veitch, who says, “ I am persuaded 
that it will be invariably found true that those who are living on 
animal food are more impetuous in temper than those who live Art. 3 1 . 
on vegetable aliment.” Dr. Jackson, who was a very observing 
man, and had travelled on foot through great part of Europe, at 
the end of the eighteenth century says, The English consume 
animal food in a higher proportion than most European nations ” 
{Jackson's Formation^ Discipline^ and Economy of Armies^ 8vo, 

1845, p. 329). He adds (p. 339), “It is a physical fact well 
ascertained and obvious in its reasons, that a course of high 
living increases animal irritability.” Dr. Prout positively asserts 
the uniformity of chyle (see Front's Bridgewater Treatise^ Svo, 

1845, pp. 443, 450). Combe says {The Constitution of Man in 
Relation to External Objects^ Edinburgh, 1848, p. 54), “From 
one of a series of interesting letters on the agriculture of France 
by M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, published in the Bibliotheqiie 
Universelle, it appears that* the consumption of beef in that 
country relative to its population is only one-sixth of what it is in 
England {Journal of Agriculture^ no. iii. p. 390). Mr. Lawi'ence 
observes {Lectures on Man^ Svo, 1844, pp. 144, 146, 147) that as 
men advance in civilization they eat less animal and more vege- 
table food ; but he denies the current opinion that on this account 
strength -will deteriorate. In 1654, Sir John Eeresby {Travels 
and Memoirs^ Svo, 1831, p. 25), mentions that between Blois 
and Orleans the people are very fond of garlic, which they mix 
with their bread. He says (p. 102) that in Italy, little flesh is 
eaten, but mostly fruits and salads ; and fowl is seldom purchased 
but by people of quality.” At p. 158, he says the Low Dutch 
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“ feed very sparingly, the best citizens seldom eating warm flesh 
above twice in a week, and that boiled."’ The North American 
Indians are very small eaters (see Catlings NoHh Ainerican 
Itodians^ 8vo, 1841, vol. i. pp. 123, 124). Herbert Mayo [Phi- 
losophy of Livlnf/, Svo, 1838, p. 37) thinks ‘‘the ultimate prin- 
ciple of nutriment is always the same, from whatever source 
obtained.” He adds (p. 38), “ The Laplanders are a meagre race, 
living exclusively on animal food. The Hindoos, a fine race of 
men, feed on vegetables alone.” He says (pp. 85, 86), “Dr. Beau- 
mont made the singular remark that anger causes the bile to flow 
into the stomach; hence the indigestion of the choleric man.” 
Comte {Philosophie positive^ iv. 465), says, civilised nations eat 
less than savages. But compare Lewis on Methods of Observa- 
tion in Politics, ii. 450. 

2269. histout, etc., of midwifeet. 

Sir Charles Clark, in his evidence before Parliament, said that 
midwifery was not taught by medical men in this country till 
about tlio middle of the eighteenth century, and that Dr. Chap- 
man was one of the first who wrote upon it {Report from the 
Select Committee on Medical Edneation^ folio, 1834, part i. 
p. 277, no. 4194), In 1788, the College of Surgeons passed a 
“ bye-law excluding practitioners in midwifery from a seat in the 
council” {Reports on Medical Education^ 1834, part ii. p. 13, 
no. 4812 ; see also p. 20, no. 4883). Mr. Guthrie said, “There 
never was yet, as far as I know, a very eminent midwife that was 
a very eminent surgeon ” {Reports on Medical Education, part ii. 
p, 75, no. 5285), and Sir Anthony Carlisle was not afraid to 
express his opinion that midwifery, as a science, is useless. He 
says, “ Parturition, I consider, a natural operation, and the less 
surgeons have to do with it the better;” and he supports this 
opinion by observing that there are no regular midwives among 
the Chinese, Hindoos, or Africans ! ! I He adds, “ I consider it 
derogatory to any liberal man to assume the office of a nurse, of 
an old woman ; and that it is an imposture to pretend that a 
medical man is required at a labour” {Report on Medical Edu^ 
cation, folio, 1834, part ii. pp. 145, 146, nos. 5967-5975). Thus 
far Sir Anthony CarKsle ; but a -higher authority, Sir Charles 
Bell, expressed strong opinions in favour of the connection 
between sui*gery and midwifery; “the greatest danger in practice 
results from a surgeon conceiving that he ought to know nothing 
about midwifery.” “ I have known on more than two or three 
occasions, that a surgeon has been treating a supposed stricture of 
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the rectum for years by painful operations, where the complaint 
arose from displacement of the womb, as he ought to have known.” 
Sir Charles proceeds to relate a circumstance in which he was 
concerned, which shows the necessity of a midwife being a good 
surgeon {^R&poTt otl 3Tsd'icctl EdiLCcLtiiOTi^ folio, 1834, part ii. 
pp. 133, 134, no. 5887-5889). 

Phillips says, Paulus -^Egineta is said to have been the first 
man that practised as a midwife ” {History of Cultivated Vege- 
tables^ 8 VO, 1832, vol. ii. p. 113). At the end of the sixteenth 
century in England there appears to have been a sort of “ com- 
pany” of midwives (see Holibfs Report to Garnet^ in Dodd's 
Church History, edit. Tierney, vol. iii. p. 91), It was not until 
1663 that at the court of Louis XIV. there was first seen a male 
accoucheur. This was when Mademoiselle de la Valliere was deli- 
vered, and it was feared that the presence of a midwife would be 
observed {Roussel, Systeme de la Femme, Paris, 1845, p. 278). 
In 1776, a regular college of midwives was formed in France (see 
p. 272). In 1574, the daughter-in-law of the earl of Shrewsbury 
was delivered by a midwife (see Lodge's Illustration of British 
History, vol. ii. p. 50, 1838, 8vo ; see also p. 201). In 1595, 
physicians were at hand to be used in case of a difficult birth (see 
Sydney Letters, folio, 1745, vol. i. p. 371). In 1726, there was 
founded at Edinburgh for the first time a professorship of mid- 
wifery, which was then entirely engrossed by females. Indeed, 
till nearly the end of the eighteenth century, it was considered in 
Scotland ungentlemanly to be an accoucheur {Boiuer's History of 
the University of Edinburgh, vol. ii. pp. 254-259). However, it 
was not till 1756 that “a systematic course of lectures” was deli- 
vered upon it (vol. iii. pp. 5, 6). In 1679, we hear in London of 
one Cellier, a popish midwife, who had a great share of wit, and 
was abandoned to lewdness ” {Burnet's Own Time, Oxford, 8vo, 
1823, vol. ii. p. 234). When the Queen of James II. lay in in 
1688, surprise was expressed that there should have been a female 
instead of the man midwife, who was always ordered to attend 
her labours before ” {Burnet's Own Time, vol. viii. pp. 240, 242). 
In 1688, in London, a French midwife” barbarously killed her 
husband (see Clarendon Correspondence, 4to, 1828, vol. ii. p. 159). 
In 1737, Dr. Deering, “ a G-erman by birth,” writes that in London 
he had “ been above thirteen years the slave of the poor in mid- 
wifery ” {Nichols's Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. 
p. 217 ; see also vol. ii. p. 801 ; vol. iv. p. 822). In Lives of 
British Physicians (12mo, 1830, pp. 217, 218) it is said that 
Astrue could find no earlier instance of the use of men-midwives 
f:han at the confinement of Madame de la Valliere in 1663, “and 
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Maubray seems to have been the first teacher of obstetrics in 
London. He was lecturing* in 1720 , and established a lying-in 
hospital, to which students were admitted.” M. Siirengel {His- 
to ire de la AfSdecine^ iii. 410) says, Cependant on raconte qifen 
1522 le Docteur Yert fut biaile publiquement a Hamburg pour 
avoir assist e a un accouchement sous les habits dhine sage-femme.” 
In 1699, “old Chamberlain, the man-midwife” (^Vei'noii Corres- 
pondence^ vol. ii. p. 371). 

2270. INTRODUCTION OP CAULIFLOWERS. 

From the account given by Pierre Pompes, “ it would appear 
that cauliflowers were hot much cultivated in France in 1694” 
{Phillips s Histoiy of Cultivated Vegetables^ Svo, 1822, vol. i. 

p. 102). 

2271. ORIGIN OP CHRISTMAS BOXES. 

— “Christmas boxes — a term derived from the usage of the 
Eoman priests, who ordered masses to be made at this time to the 
saints, in order to atone for the excesses of the people during the 
festival of the nativity, and as these masses were always purchased 
of the priest, the poor were allowed to gather money in this way 
with the view of liberating themselves from the consequences of 
the debaucheries, of which they were enabled to partake through 
the hospitality of the rich ” {Drahds Shakespeare and his Times^ 
4to, 1817, vol. i. p. 198). 

2272. NOTES ON MERMAIDS. 

Drake was evidently inclined to believe in their existence, 
though he has not collected any evidence to support his opinion 
{Shakespeare and his Times^ 4to5 1817, vol. i. p. 388). 

2273. THE INVENTION OP THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

“ C’est surtout dans la fabrication des metaux que les pompes 
a vapeur deviennent utiles, et leur invention n’a ete faite que 
dans ces demiers temps. La premiere idee en est due au marquis 
de Worcester, qui la publia en 1663 dans son livre, Centu^'y of 
Inventions, Elies furent successivement perfectionnees par 
differentes personnes ; mais le degre de perfection qu’elles ont 
aujourd’hui ne leur fut donne que vers 1773 par James Watt et le 
celebre Boulton ” (Storch^ jSconomie politique^ St. Petersbourg, 
8vo, 1815, tome ii. p. 354). 

The first describer of a steam-engine was a Frenchman, Salomon 
de Cans, in 1615 (see BroughanCs Lives of Men of Letters and 
Science^ 8vo, 1845, vol, i. p, 353), 
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2274. ETYMOLOG-Y OF MARK. 

Storch says it was entirely from an official mark placed on 
metals to fix their fineness. “ De la le nom de mc&rc, qui signifie 
aujourd’hui un certain poids d’or ou d’argent, mais que les ecrivains 
du moyen^age employaient seulement pour designer une piece d’or 
ou d’argent essaye et marque sans y comprendre le poids ” ( Econ~ 
oiuie politique^ St. Petersbourg, Svo, 18 165 tome iii. p. 24). 

2275. INTRODUCTION OF THE BEAVER INTO ENGLAND. 

The beaver was first introduced into England from America in 
1729, by William Bm-net, Grovernor of New England, son of the 
bishop (see his letter published by Mrs. Thomson, Memoirs of 
Viscountess Sundon^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1848, vol. i. pp. 173-175). 

2276. NOTE ON THE INVENTION OF THE ORRERY. 

This is generally ascribed to Lord Orrery, but Dr. Alured Clarke 
was told by the maker of it that “ my lord had no other concern 
in it than in buying the first that was made ” (see his Letter to 
Mrs. Clayton^ in Mrs. Thomson's Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon^ 
2nd edit. 8vo, 1848, vol. i. pp. 302, 303). 

2277. ORIGIN OP THE FLORIN. 

Stow says, “ The florin of gold is called of the Florentines that 
were the workers thereof” (Stow's London^ edit, Thoms, 8VO5 
.1842, p. 21). 

2278. POPULATION OF LONDON IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Stow says that in 1533, «the number of butchers then in the 
city and suburbs was accounted six score, of which everyone killed 
six oxen a piece weekly” {Stow's London^ 8vo, 1842, p. 71). In 
the reign of Mary I. Michele the Venetian ambassador estimated 
the population of London at 180,000 {Lingard's England, Paris, 
1840, iv, 387, who quotes MSS. Barber, 1208, p. 137); but ac- 
cording to another copy of Michele’s report, it was, “ including 
the suburbs and the territory of Westminster, which serves as a 
suburb,” 150,000 (see Ellis's Original Letters, Lond. second series, 
vol. ii. p. 219). 


2279. BUTCHERS IN LONDON, 

In Eastcheap among the butchers ” {Every Man out of Eis 
Humour, Ben Jonson's Wo^-^lcs, 8vo, 1816, vol. ii. p. 60). In 
1592, Greene accuses them of washing old meat, that hath been 
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welting in the shop, with new blood” {Quip for an Upstart Cour^ 
tier^ in Harleian Miscellany^ v. 414, 415). In 1599, Nashe says 
they may weare candles-ends in their hattes at Midsommer,” 
and “washe their flye-blowne aprons” {Harleian Miscellany^ 
edit. Park, vol. vi. p. 161). Early in the sixteenth century, in a 
description of a butcher, it is said, “ in his hand he l:)are a flap for 
flyes,” and he had “ two bold dogges at his tayle” (Cache Lorelle^s 
Bofe^ p. 2, Percy Soc. vol. vi.), and in Eowland's Knave of Clubbs 
(1611, p. 16, Percy Soc. vol. ix.) is mentioned “ swaggering Ball, 
the butcher’s dog.” In 1664, butchers used to wear a particular 
sort of sleeves (see Pepys's Dlary^ 8vo, 1828, vol. ii. p. 206). 

2280. ORDINARIES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

In 1599, the most expensive and fashionable ones seem to have 
been two shillings (see Ben Jonson^s Worhs^ Gitford, 8vo, 1816, 
vol. ii. p. 85). Gambling, and particularly dice-playing, was 
carried on to a great extent at them (see Eimbault’s notes to 
Deklcer's Knights Conjuring^ 1607, p. 82, Percy Society, vol. v.) 

2281. INFLUENCE OF THE DUTCH IN ENGLAND. 

Gifford has observed how common it was at the end of the 

Art. 2.. < . 3 ^ 3 ^^ early in the seventeenth century, for our dramatists 

to introduce Dutch words {Works of Ben Jonson^ 8vo, 1816, 
vol. iv. p. 79; v. 292, 293). Jonson is very fond of introducing 
scraps of piebald Dutch (see Wor/cs, v. 292, 293 ; vii. 437). In 
A Fair Quarrel, acted in 1617, the scene of which is laid in 
London, we have a Dutch nurse, who speaks half Dutch half 
English {Middleton's TForfe, 8vo, 1840, iii. 495), and in No Wit 
like a Woman’s, Middleton introduces some pretty good Dutch, 
but very badly spelt {Works^ vol. v. p. 32, et seq . ; and compare 
vol. ii. p. 534). In 1589, Sir John Smith complains that modern 
military men “ do call a camp by the Dutch name of legar^ and 
will not afford to say that such a town or such a fort is besieged, 
but that it is helegavd" {Ellis^ Letters of Literary Men^ p. 52, 
Camden Society, 1843). 

2282. MOURNING- USED IN ENGLAND. 

In The Staple of News, written in 1625, mourning is thus 
described : — 

— “ this is better far than to wear cypress, 

Dj^ill smutting gloves, or melancholy blacks, 

And have a pair of twelve-penny broad ribands 
Laid out like labels.” 

(Ben Jonson' s Forfo, vol. v. p. 192). 
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At the end of the sixteenth century black was used (see The 
Case is Altered^ in vol. vi. of Jonson's Woi'hs^ and particularly 
p. 378). 

In England, when a relation of the royal family died, it was 
usual in the sixteenth century to send mourning to the foreign 
ambassadors resident in London (see Ambassades de Noailles^ 
Leyde, 1763, iv. 358). On the death of “Monsieur,” in 1584, 
the French king put all his court in black at the expense of 
nearly 100,000 crowns (^Mvurdin's State Papers^ pp. 406, 407). 
In 1666, ladies when in mourning wore “black, with their hair 
plain, and without spots” {Pepys's Diai'y^ 8vo, 1828, vol. ii. 
p. 386). In 1668, Mrs. Pepys seems to have worn mourning 
more than a year for her husband’s mother (Pepys^s Diary^ 8vo, 
1828, vol. iv. p. 78). 

2283. THE USE OF THE TITLE ESQUIHE. 

In the Magnetick Lady, in 1632, Ben Jonson, ridiculing the 
Puritans, mentions “ scribe Prynne gent,” on which G-ifford 
remarks, “ A reflexion on Prynne seems to be intended by the 
introduction of the word gent* I am not much acquainted with 
the title-pages of his multifarious works ; but some exception 
appears to have been taken at this designation of his quality, 
since the same circumstance is ridiculed by Cowley — 

“ Written by William Prynne JEsquire, the 
Teare of onr Lord, six hundred thirty- three.” 

(TTor/js of Ben Jonson^ 8vo, 1816, vol. vi. pp. 24, 25). 

In 1768, Mr. Cockfield, a quaker, requests his name maybe 
put to a subscription, but not with “the addition of a title 
[esquire] to which neither by birth or fortune I have any 
claim ” (Nicholses Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury^ vol. V, p. 781). 

2284. BUGS IN ENGLAND BEFOEE THE GBEAT FILE OF LONDON. 

It has been said that bugs were first brought into England in 
the timber imported for rebuilding the city after the fire ; but 
in the Magnetick Lady, in 1632, mention is made of dmici^ 
which Gifford, I think unjustifiably, considers as proof of their 
being then known in England {yforhs of Ben Jonson^ 8vo, 1815, 
vol. vi. p. 50). Bugs were introduced into Glasgow about 1707, 
“ with timber and other goods from Holland,” and in 1727 had 
become “ extremely troublesome ” {Wodro^d^s Analecta^ vol. hi, 
p. 452). 
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2285. PSOriTS OP AUTHORS IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

In The Case is Altered, which was written in 1599, Antonio 
Balladino, the pageant poet,” says, “ As I tell them, an theyll 
give me twenty pounds a play, I’ll not raise my vein” {Ben Jon- 
son^s WorliSy 8vo, 1816, vol. vi. p. 327). In 1689, Locke received 
30Z. for the first edition of the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing” {King's Life of Loche^ 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 50). 

2286. NOTE ON CLOVES. 

In 1616, we have “an orange and rosemary, but not a clove to 
stick in it” (Ben Jonson's Worhs^ Svo, 1816, vol. vii. p. 279). 

2287. NOTE ON WHALEBONE. 

“ But I who live, and have lived twenty year, 

Where I may handle silk, as free and near, 

As any mercer, or the whalebone man, 

That quilts those bodies I have leave to span.” 

{Ben Jonson's Wovhs^ edit. Griflford, 1816, vol. viii. p. 412). 

2288. EARLY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY THE BEST NEEDLES 
CAME FROM SPAIN. 

In Blurt Master Constable, mention is made of “ the Spanish 
needle,” on which Mr. Dyce notes, “ The best needles were im- 
ported from Spain. (See Grifford’s note in Ben Jonson’s Works, 
vol. V. p. 12)” {Middleton's Worhs^ Svo, 1840, vol. i. p. 244). 
But in a highly curious enumeration of the London trades early 
in the reigm of Henry VIII. “ nedelers ” are mentioned {GocJce 
Lorelle's Bote^ p. 9, Percy Society, vi.) In 1573, “Spanish 
needells ” are mentioned as costing tenpence a dozen (see Mr* 
Gnnninghaon's Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Gou}% 
1842, pp. 37, 44 ; see also p. 191). 

2289. ORIGIN, ETC., OF CORONERS’ INQUESTS. 

In 1572, Sir Thomas Smith writes to Lord Burghley, “ I think 
th’ enquest will find Copston guilty of his own death, and th’ 
other to have killed him unwillingly, and in his own defence ” 
{Wright's Elizabeth^ 1838, vol. i. p. 465). In 1607, mention is 
made of “searchers,” which Mr. Dyce (note in Middleton's 
Worhs^ Svo, 1840, vol. i. p. 491) explains to mean “persons ap- 
pointed oiBdcially to examine bodies and report the cause of 
death.” 
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2290. THE INVENTION OF CHOROGEAPHT. 

CheveDix says {Essay on National Character^ 8vo, 1832, vol. ii. 
p. 584), “ In 1588, a canon of the cathedral of Tongres, Thoinet, 
Orleans, invented chorography, the art of noting down steps in 
dancing, like music.” Gatlin says {North American Indians^ Svo, 
1841, vol. i. p. 244) the North American Indians are very fond of 
dancing, but do not allow the women to join in it. The Finns 
have no notion of dancing ; and indeed in their ancient language 
have no word for it (see Prichard^ s Physical History of Mankind^ 
vol. iii. p. 287). The Laplanders have neither poetry, nor music, 
nor dances (see Clarkds Travels^ vol. ix. pp. 386, 440, 547, 548, 
Svo, 1824). Tuckey’s Expedition to the Zaire, 4to, p. 373. 

2291. THE LIVER THE SEAT OF LOVE. 

In 1607 the liver was supposed to be “the seat of love ” (see 
Middleton's Worhs^ Svo, 1840, vol. ii. pp. 133, 187). 

2292. AMOUNT OF NUTRIMENT IN THE POTATO COMPARED 
WITH WHEAT, ETC. 

Dr. Paris says {Life of Sir Humphry Davy ^ Svo, 18’31, vol. i. 
p. 383), from some experiments he made, “ It would thus appear 
that at least a fourth part of the weight of the potato consists of 
nutritive matter, which is principally starch ; that wheat con- 
sists of as much as ninety-five, barley of ninety-two, oats of 
seventy-five, rice of eighty, and peas and beans of about fifty-seven 
per cent, of nutritive matter,” 

2293. NOTES ON THE WRECKERS. 

Sir Humphry Davy says that during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century a particular noise on the western coast of 
England was referred to a goblin called Bucca, and was said to 
foretell a shipwreck. And so it did, for as sound travels more 
rapidly than the currents of the air, the noise preceded one of 
those violent storms to which the Atlantic is so subject (see Dr. 
Paris's Life of Sir H. Davy^ Svo, 1831, vol. ii. p. 333). 

In the terrible riots in Ireland at the close of the eighteenth 
century, “ the destruction of all the moveables and feniture in a 
house was termed ^wrecking'" {Lewis on Ireland^ Svo, 1836, 
p. 36). 

In 1760 it was always practised in Ireland (see Wesley's Journalj 
Svo, 1851, p. 462). “De Foe observes that many an Englishman 
has been sacrificed abroad in resentment of the barbarities com- 
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mitted on their countrymen in cases of ship'nreck and other dis- 
tresses upon our coast ” {Wilson's Life of Be Foe, vol. i. p. 209). 

2294. TDIE, ETC., FOR DINISG IN THE EIGHTEENTH ANH 
NINETEENTH CENTPRIBS. 

In 1801, we find Sir Harry Englefield asked IMr. Underwood to 
dine with him at five, to meet Davy (see Paris's Life of Sir 
Humphry Bary, 8vo, 1831, vol. i. p. 134). In 1745, the famous 
“ orator Henley,” in a letter to Selwyn, says “ I dine at twelve all 
the year” {Jesse's Selwyn and his Contemporaries, 8vo, 1843, 
vol. i. p. 47). In 1779, the inhabitants of Poole “ dined at eleven 
o’clock ” {Nichols's Literary Elii^trations of the Eighteenth CeTi- 
turj, vol. V. p. 29). In 1762, “and for many years after,” “every 
college ” at Cambridge “ dined at twelve o’clock ” {Bishop Wat- 
son's Life of Himself, vol. i. p. 35, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1818). 


2295. OBSERVATIONS ON THE IRISH. 

In 1603, there were a great many Irish in Dondon, many of 
whom became footmen. See a curious passage in The Honest 
Whore, in Middleton's Works, 8vo, 1840, iii. 130, 131, and at 
vol. v. p. 531 are mentioned “ Irish lacqueys.” These lacqueys car- 
ried darts (vol. iii. p. 530). “A peppyn pye for your Irishman ” 
{Rowley's Search fo^' Money, 1609, p. 33, edit. Percy Society). 

Latin was formerly generally spoken by the lowest orders of 
Ireland, and even in the present century, in many parts of Kerry 
(see pp. 27, 28 of Mr. Croker's notes to a Kerry Pastoral, Percy 
Society, vol. vii.) In Haynes’s State Papers (pp. 455-^61) there 
is a certificate by the bishop of London, dated 1567, of all the 
“ strangers ” in London. Among them we find French, Scotch, 
and even “ Blackmores,” hut no Irish. In 1617, Eich writes, 
“ There is not a people under the face of heaven that he of a 
more haughty and proud spirit than are the Irish ; proud mind 
they have ever had, but for any pride in their apparell they never 
knew what it meant till they learned it from the English” {Mr. 
Cunningham's Introduction to Rich's HonesUe of this Age, 
Percy Society, vol. xi. p. xxii.) In 1594, the English govern- 
ment ordered all Irishmen, who were not inhabitants of towns, to 
quit England ; but the order seenas not to have been enforced 
{Stonyhurst MSS. in Mr. Tierney's note to BodJs Church His- 
tory, vol. iii. pp. 115, 116). 
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2296. NOTE ON BAKERS. 

In 1608, Are not bakers’ arms tbe scales of justice ? yet is not 
their bread light ?” (iHdclleto)i' s Works ^ S^o, 1840, voL iii. 
p. 163). 

2297. OBSERYATIONS ON THE SCOTCH. 

Early in the seventeenth century “ the Scotchmen ” are spoken See aLo 
of as being “ upon the northe aisle of the Exchange ” (^Middleton's 
Works^ 8VO5 1840, vol. iv. p. 421). Dr. Shebbeare says they 
speak highly of Scotland and Scotchmen, but never choose to 
see the land from whence they came ” {Letters on the English 
Eation^ hy B. Angeloni, 8vo, 1755, vol. ii. p. 35); and (at 
p. 208), “ the Scotch love not their country, but are very warm in 
affection for their countrymen.” In 1604, there was published at 
London a curious pamphlet in favour of the union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. (It is reprinted in Earleian Miscellany^ 
edit. Park, vol. ix. pp. 95-105.) The author, who is said to have 
been the bishop of Bristol, proposes (p. 102) that in case James 
should die without issue, Scotland should nevertheless remain to 
the succession of the crown of England. One of the objections 
was, that in case of an union the king would lose his precedence 
as the head of a new kingdom (p. 97) ; another objection was 
that the Scotch laws were too lax and the English laws too 
stringent (p. 104). 

Mr. Dixon {Scottish Ballads^ p. 88, Percy Society, vol. xvii.) 
says, The Scottish language perhaps more than any other (not 
even excepting the Danish) abounds with legends, ancient and 
modern, of mortals carried away to fairy land,” 

In Wright’s Political Ballads (Percy Society, vol. iii. pp. 60- 
63) there is a violent attack on the Scotch dated London, 
August 26th, 1647. This seems to have been caused by the want 
of discipline in the Scotch army. In 1567, there were 4,851 
strangers ” in London, of whom only 58 were Scotchmen (see 
Haynes's State Papers^ pp. 461, 462). In 1568, the queen orders 
the lord wardens of the Marches not to allow any Scotchman to 
enter England unless specially recommended by the earl of 
Mmrray {Haynes^ p. 502). In 1594, Mr. Bodley writes to the 
earl of Essex, We are thus persuaded of Scottes in England, 
that they are naturally inclined to dissimulation and cimning, and 
are full of inconstancie ” {Murdin's State Papers^ p. 681). On 
October 26th, 1571, the French ambassador writes from London 
that a command has just been issued for all the Scotch to quit 
the kingdom within four days {Oorrespondanoe diplomatique de 
FeThelon^ tome iv. 265). The earl of Northumberland was executed 
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in 1572, and the Scotch were considered to have acted very 
meanly in giving him up {Corres'ponclanfice de Fenelon, tome v. 
p. 118). Percy has published a ballad which, as he says, ^^is a 
proof of the little intercourse that subsisted between the Scots 
and English before the accession of James I. to the crown of 
England” {Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ^ 8vo, 1845, 
p. 140). A writer very favom'able to the Scotch says he never 
heard a Scotchman tell a good story {TojyharrCs Letters from 
Edinburgh^ 8vo, 1776, pp. 54, 55). 

Topham mentions the mania of the Scotch for travelling (Let- 
ters from Edinburgh^ 8vo, 1776, p. 166), and he says (p. 169), 
“ the most ingenious artists now in London are Scotchmen.” In 
1667, Pepys (JDiary^ 8vo, 1828, vol. iii. p. 278) says that “most 
of the Scotch gentiy are of few words.” In 1799, Niebuhr, after 
having been more than a year in Scotland, writes from Edin- 
burgh, “Beauty is extremely rare in Scotland ” (Life and Letters 
of B. G. Mehnhr, Svo, 1852, vol. i. p. 152). 

2298. REMARKS ON RYE. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century it was much more cul- 
tivated in England than at present (see Tus8er\s Five Hundred 
Points of Husbandry^ edit. Mavor, 1812, p. 16). 

2299. THE FLOURISHING CONDITION OF NORWICH IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

See the description given by Tusser in his Autobiography in 
1573 (Tusser^s Htisbandry^ edit. Mavor, 1812, p. 322). 

2300. INFLUENCE OF SPAIN ON FASHIONS, ETC., IN ENGLAND, 

In 1599, “cutte Spanish lether shoes” were fashionable (see 
Harleian Miscellany^ vi. 178), and they are mentioned by Platt 
in 1595 (Harleian Miscellany^ ix. 109); and in 1581, Stafford 
writes, “ There is no man can be contented with any other gloves 
than be made in France or Spain” (Brief Conceipt of English 
Policy in Harleian Miscellany^ ix. 166). A contemporary waiter 
says that in 1554, “ there were so many Spaniards in London that 
a man should have met in the streets for one Englishman above 
four Spaniards, to the great discomfoit of the English nation ” 
(Chronicle of Queen Jane and Mary, Camden Society, 1850, 

p. 81). 

The best needles came from Spain. See Art. 2288. 
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2301. OBSBEYATION ON THE DUTCH. 

“ The Dutchman’s delight, butter and bacon ” {Rowley's Search 
for Money ^ 1609, p. 32, Percy Society, edit. 1840). 

2302. OBSEEYATION ON THE FRENCH. 

“We had roots for the Frenchman” {Rowley^'s Search for 
Money ^ 1609, p. 33, Percy Society, edit. 1840). 

23C3. ORIOIN OF “ GOD SAYE THE ElING.” 

In the Civic Garland (edit. Percy Society, vol. xix. p. 8), Mr. 
Fairholt has printed a song sung at the Conduit, in Cornhill, 
when Edward VI. passed through London from the Tower to 
Westminster, the day before his coronation. He says (p. 7), “It 
has been reprinted in Mchols’s London Pageants (8vo, Lond. 
1831, p. 45), who considers it ^worthy of particular attention, as 
it embraces most of the sentiments of the modern God save the 
King, though not noticed by several writers who have investi- 
gated the history of that national anthem.’” 

2304. ETTMOLOGT OF ELFIN. 

Mr. Dixon (notes to Scottish Ballads^ p. 90, Percy Society, 
vol. xvii.) derives it from “ an Icelandic word signifying fire or 
light;” but adds, “Jamieson, however, seems to think the word 
elf is derived from the Hebrew, and means an intelligence, a 
spirit, an angel.” 

* 

2305. NOTE ON THE SWORD DANCE. 

This is still practised in some of the secluded dales of York- 
shire. The song made use of on such occasions by these northern 
savages may be found in Dixon’s Ancient Poems, Ballads, and 
Songs of the Peasantry of England, pp. 194-196, Percy Society, 
vol. xvii. 

2306. NOTE ON CHIMNET SWEEPS. 

They went about London in the night time, begrimed with 
soot, carrying a broom on their shoulder, and calling out “ chim- 
ney sweep.” See the curious description in The Mad Pranks of 
Eobin Goodfellow, 1628, pp. 32, 33, Percy Society, vol. ii. They 
formed a separate trade early in the reign of Henry VIII. (see 
Coche Lorelle\s Bote^ Percy Society, vol. vi. p. 10). 


See also 
Aet. 2223 . 
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2307. OBSERYATION ON KENT. 

The inhabitants used to be called ^4ong-tayles ” (see Robin 
Goodfellow, 1628, pp. 3, 4, Percy Society, vol. ii. ; see also 
Delaney's Strange Stories^ 1607, pp. 5, 73, Percy Society, vol. iii). 

2308. THE GOUT WAS COHMON IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUHIES. 

This has been denied, but it evidently was, from the great 
number of notices I have met with of it. See for instance, Chet- 
tle’s Kind Heart’s Dream (1592, p. 22, Percy Society, vol. v.) in 
the notes to which Mr. Eimbault (p. 73) quotes Whetstone’s 
English Mirror, 1586, where gout is called “an ancient maladie,” 
and “ t]ie proper disease of the rich.” The Two Angrie Women 
of Abington, 1599, Percy Society, vol. v. p, 40. Cocke LorelFs 
Bote, p. 8, Percy Society, vol. vi. Rowland’s Knave of Hearts, 
1613, p. 70, Percy Society, vol. ix. Halle’s Historiall Expostu- 
lation, 1565, p. 85 Percy Society, vol. xi. For the sake of decency 
it was not uncommon to give the name of gout to the moriiis 
Gallicus, See Rich’s Honestie of this Age, 1614, p. 57, Percy 
Society, vol. xi. Ambassades de Koailles, Leyde, 1763, tome iv. 
pp. 217, 249, 273. Murdin’s State Papers, p. 406. Correspon- 
dance diplomatique de Fenelon, Paris, 1840, tome iv. p. 288, 

Margaret, duchess of Parma, Regent of the Netherlands, had 
the gout {Schiller's Werhe^ Stuttgart, 1838, band viii. p. 100). 

2309. OBSEHVATIONS ON SPAIN AND THE SPANISH CHABACTEH. 

“Pride, the Spaniard’s ^bastard ” {Dehlcer^s Knights Conjuring^ 
1607, p. 36, Percy Society, vol. v.) Southey, who was better 
acquainted with Spain than any man of his age, writes in 1806, 
“ I am con^dnced, in opposition to the common opinion, that the 
Spaniards did wisely in the act of expelling them, though most 
vuckedly in the way of expelling them ” [by them he means the 
Moors] {Life and Correspondence of R, Southey. 8vo, 1849, 
1850, vol. iii. p. 52). Montesquieu has noticed the impolicy, to 
say the least of it, of the offer made by Philip II, to ennoble any 
one who would assassinate the Prince of Orange {Esprit des Lois^ 
xxix. chap. xvi. (Euvres, Paris, 1835, p. 477). Of coui'se it was 
an insult to aristocracy. The strangest notion of the cause of the 
decline of the military power of Spain is that put forward by 
Schiller, “Das gemeiner gewordene Gold machte den Soldaten 
immer theurer ; der iiberhandnehmende Eeiz der Weichlichkeit 
steigerte den Preis der entgegensetzten Tiigenden” {Schiller's 
Werke^ band viii. p. 14, Stuttgart, 1838). 
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2310 . HEINE EXAMINED IN DIAGNOSIS. 

This was formerly very common. See Hutton, Follie’s Ana- 
tomic, 1619, Percy Society, vol. vi. p. 40. Eowland’s Knave of 
Hearts, 1613, p. 75, Percy Society, vol. ix.; and his More Knaves 
Yet, p. 99. See also .Halle’s Historiall Expostulation, 1565, 
pp. 11, 14, 28, Percy Society, vol. xi., and for fifteenth century 
see History of Eeynard the Pox, edit. Thoms, Percy Society, 
vol. xii. p. 125). 

2311. TENDENCY, ETC., Se THE EEFOEMATION. 

M. Villers (Essai sur la Reformation^ Paris, 1820, p. 133) See also 
observes that by diminishing feast days and holydays it would 362, 
increase wealth. He adds (p. Ill) that wherever it penetrated, 
the clergy became docile, and again (p. 122) that its tendency 
was to make the people place more confidence in their sovereigns. 

It injured the fine arts. See Aet.. 361. In an interesting letter 
to hir. Eickman, written in 1805, Southey expresses himself very 
strongly as to the evils which the Eeformation brought upon 
literature by suppressing monasteries (Life and Correspondence 
of R, Southey^ 8vo, 1849, 1850, vol. iii. pp. 319, 320). For some 
evidence of the injury which the Eeformation did to learning, see 
Dodd’s Church History, edit. Tierney,, vol. i. pp. 278-282, Col- 
lier’s Ecclesiastical History, vol.. v. p. 428. As to its operation on 
the papal power, Soames truly says, The Eeformation deprived 
the' pope of no privilege which had not been denied to him cen- 
turies before both by the common and the statute law of the 
land ” {History of the Reformation of the Ghnrch of England^ 
iv. 632). 

For an account of the mischief the Eeformation did to learning, 
see some superficial remarks in Soames’s History of the Eeforma- 
tion of the Church of England, vol. ii. pp. 281-283. Schiller has 
eloquently stated its immediate evils {Abfall der Niedevlande^ in 
Werke^ band viii. pp. 55, 56, Stuttgart, 1838). M. Villers 
strangely supposes that where the Eeformation spread the clergy 
were docile to their princes {Essai sur la Reformation^ p. 111). 

Mr. F. W. Newman {Lectures on the Contrasts of Ancient and 
Modern History^ 8vo, 1847, p. 60) says “the first movement of 
the Eeformation was more for national freedom from Eome than 
for individual rights of belief and worship.” 

2312. NOTE ON BAETHOLOMEW EAIE, 

On August 24, 1680, Lady Eussell writes to her husband from 
London, “ My sister and Lady Inchiquin are just come from 

K K 2 
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See also 
AitT. 486 


Bartholomew Fair, and stored us all with fairings ” {Life of 
Rachel Wriothesley Lady Russell^ Lend. 8vo, 1820, 3rd edit, 
p, 225). On this passage the editor notes, Bartholomew Fair 
was in these days, we see, visited by the first company in 
London.” 

2313, NOTE ON INSANITY. 

Observations on Insanity, by Thomas Arnold, M.D., Leicester, 
1782-1786, 2 vols. 8vo. In this learned and apparently able 
work. Dr. Arnold takes it for granted that Catholics are less 
liable to become mad than Protestants, and this, he says, is one of 
the reasons why madness is more common in England than in 
France (vol. i. p. 17). He says (i. 17-25) that the three chief 
causes of insanity are religion, love, and the excitement caused by 
the risks of commerce, and adds (pp. 26, 27) that it is more fre- 
quent in England than in any other country ; and that if other 
things are equal, the richer and more civilized a people are, the 
more liable they will be to madness. Dr. Arnold says (vol. i. 
p. Ill), that the popular notion of madness being allied to genius 
is utterly untrue ; and “ it may truly be asserted that fools are 
most liable to madness.” 

Arnold gives some remarkable instances of madness caused by 
religion (vol. i. pp. 285-306, and ii. 349-352). 

Dr. Arnold says that in all temperate climates insanity is most 
frequent in summer (vol. ii. p- 174), Arnold (ii. 268-275) has 
produced some curious evidence to show that madness is often 
caused by the suppression of the menstrual discharge. A species 
of madness ending in suicide was so common in this country that 
the medical writers of the seventeenth century supposed it to be 
peculiar to England, and called it the English disease. See 
Arnold’s learned work -on Insanity, vol. i. pp, 15, 16, 262-265. 

1. Machyn records at London two suicides in 1559, and one in 1562 
{^Machyn^s Diary^ Camden Society, vol. xlii. pp. 204, 205, 283). 

2. Suicide was defended by Eousseau and Hume {Burton^ s Life of 
Hume^ Edinburgh, 1846, vol. ii. p. 16). 

It is said that when the cure of disease by the transfusion of 
. blood was first attempted at Paris, all those on whom the expe- 
riment was tried became suddenly insane, and died raving” 
(AmoM, ii. 168, 169). 

At the time of the South Sea Company gxeat numbers of 
persons became mad ; but we learn on the authority of Dr. Hale, 
who was then physician to Bethlehem Hospital, that on that oc- 
casion more persons became insane from a sudden accession of 
wealth than from an entire loss of it {Arnold, ii. 348, 349, 
quoting Meades Medical Precepts). 
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Eespecting’ the great use made by the ancients of hellebore as a 
cure for madness, see Arnold, vol. i. pp. 4-9. 

1. According to M. Esquirol it is madness, and not idiocy, 
which civilization increases {Quetelet^ Sur VHcrmme, Paris, 1835, 
ii. 120, 121), but this is denied by Mr. Pierquin (p. 126). In the 
country there are more idiots than in the towns (p. 122). Mad- 
ness is most common in summer (p. 124), and between the ages 
of twenty and thirty (p. 126), but in France between forty and 
fifty (pp[ 129, 130;. 2. Bishop Percy, a very competent autho- 

rity on such matters, says, “ It is worthy attention that the Eng- 
lish have more songs and ballads on the subject of madness than 
any of their neighbours ” (P&rcy^s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poet'i'^y 8 VO, 1845, p. 177). 3. Feuchtersleben notices the ex- 

treme rarity of psychical sufferings in barbarous nations (^Medical 
Psychology^ Sydenham Society, 8vo, 1847, pp. 25, 51, 264) ; but 
though mental diseases thus increase with civilization, he says 
(p. 52), “ Since the establishment and improvement of institu- 
tions for the insane, a happier state of things has been observed, 
so that at present the number of insane persons in Europe is to 
the population as one to nine hundred or a thousand.” Locke 
thought madness only a disorder of the imagination (see King's 
Life of Locke, vol. ii. pp. 173, 174). In the retreat from Moscow, 
several of the French soldiers became mad (see Alison's Histo'H'y 
of Europe, vol. xi. p. 179). On insanity read Cullen’s Works 
(vol. ii. 508-537). It is said that in the United States the insane 
are one in two hundred and sixty-two ; “ more than twice as many 
as in any part of Europe” {Abdy's Journal of the United States, 
8vo, 1835, vol. i. pp. 103, 104). 

2314. ORIGIN OF COIFS, WHICH ARE SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN 
INTENDED TO CONCEAL THE TONSURE. 

The earliest mention Blackstone [Commentaries, i. 24, note) 
has found of them is in Matthew of Paris, a.d. 1259 , and he quotes 
Spelman (G-lossar. 335) to the effect that coifs were introduced 
to hide the tonsure of such renegade clerks as were still tempted 
to remain in the secular courts in the quality of advocates or 
judges, notwithstanding their prohibition by canon.” 

2315. MEANING OF THE TITLE OF CONQUEROR AS GITEN TO 
WILLIAM I. 

Conquisitio means purchase or acquisition, in opposition to 
what is obtained by inheritance. The purchaser is called con- 
qucestor — ^a title given to William I., which has been ignorantly 
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translated conqueror (Blaclcstone^ s Gommentwries^ 8vo, ISOO, 
vol. ii. p. 243), 


2316. NOTES ON DIFFEUENT DISEASES. 

Soe also Gardiner was fort persecute du mal de jaunisse ” {Amhassades 

Art. 2308. Noailles^ Leyde, 1763, tome v. p. 127). ‘^The stone ” {Mur- 

din^s State Papers; p. 516). Tendency to stone” is most com- 
mon in children, and it is found only among one woman for every 
twenty-one men {Queteletj Sur VHomme^ Paris, 1835, tome i. 
pp. 225- 227), The pulse of old men is stronger than those of 
the young, and less in winter than in summer {Quetelet^ Sur 
VHormne^ ii. 89, 90). In the tenth century in England, diseases 
of the eye were very common ; hence Wright suggests our nume- 
rous superstitions connected with springs of water {Biographia 
Britannioa LiteraHa^ 8vos 1842, vol. i. p. 97). On the prevalence 
of diseases at particular periods, see some interesting remarks in 
Feuchtersleben’s Medical Psychology, Sydenham Society, 1847, 
p. 51. Montaigne {Essais^ Paris, 8vo, 1843, livre iii. ch. xiii, 
p. 695) says that the gravel is a common disease among old men 
of respectable rank. On disease caused by religion, see Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, 8vo, 1846, vol. i. pp. 202-204, 209-213, 223, 
255, 256, 231 ; vol. ii. pp. 40, 200, 205, 314, 328. It is said 
(vol. ii. p. 317) that in America Methodism increased insanity. 
Disease of stone in the bladder does exist in the tropics (see 
Transactions of Literary Society of Bombay^ voL iii. p. 388). 

2317. NOTE ON BRICKS. 

In 1571, there were brick kylls” near the back of Howard 
House {MibrdirCs State Papers^ p. 127). 

2318, INFLUENCE OF GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 

M. Cousin -says, L’Allemagne n’eut sur la France aucune 
influence ni au xvii® ni au xviii® sfocie,” and in the time of Fre- 
deric the Great, On parlait franpais a ia cour et a Tacademie 
de Berlin, et la litterature allemande n’etait encore qu’une imita- 
tion pedantesque et sans genie de notre litterature” {Histoire de 
la Philosophies Paris, 1846, part i. tome iii. p. 38). Lord North, 
who -was born in 1733, u,fter finishing his education, went abroad 
and learnt German, Italian, and French. See an interesting letter 
&om Lord North’s daughter in Appendix to Brougham’s Histo- 
rical Sketches of Statesmen, vol. ii. p. 243, Lond. 1845. Wesley, 
in 1735, studied German (see Southey's Life of Wesleys 8vo, 1846, 
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vol. i. p. 67), but I have found no evidence that he ever read the 
literature. Lord Jeffrey appears not to have known Grerman in 
1844 (see Cockburn^s Life and Correspondence of Jeffrey^ Edin- 
burgh, 8vo, 1352, vol. i. p. 398), nor do I remember in his 
writings any proof of such knowledge. Windham knew German 
(see Nichols^ Illustrations of the Eighteenth, Gentwy^ vol. i. 
p, 506V In 1744, there was a German master at Manchester 
{Nichols^ Literary Rlustrations^ vol. iv. p. 263). 

2319. NOTE ON THE DOCTRINE OE THE PEREEGTIBIIITT OF MAN. 

Cousin {Histoire de la Philosophic, Paris, 1846, part i. tome i. 
p. 388) says, “ line doctrine s’est elevee au milieu du dernier 
siecle, vaste comme la pensee de Thomme, brillante comme I’espe- 
rance,accueillie d’abord avec enthousiasme, aujourd’hui trop dflais- 
see and qui sera toujours I’asile de toutes les ames d’elite. Tm’got, 
qui apporta parmi nous la doctrine de la perfectibilite humaine, 
Tintroduisit sans I’etablir,” &c. M. Quetelet says, ‘‘‘La perfec- 
tibilite de I’espece humaine resulte comme une consequence ne- 
cessaire de toutes nos recherches” {Quetelet, 8ur V Homme, Paris, 
8vo, 1835, tome ii. p. 326), and (at tome i. p. 10), “ Je crois a la 
perfectibilite de Tesp^ce humaine.” Combe {The ConstitiUion of 
Man in Relation to External Objects, Edinburgh, 8vo, 1847, 
pp. 123-125) says that we know of no limits to the progressive- 
ness of man. He adds (p. 252) that there are organic reasons 
for believing it. See also his Lectures on Moral Philosophy (8vo, 
1840, pp. 398, 399), where he well says we shall not recede, 
because unlike the great nations of antiquity our people are 
becoming educated (see also p. 400). 

Mr. Alison {History of Europe, xiv. 209-224) has attacked the 
doctrine of perfectibility, with what success, I leave to others to 
determine. It is denied by Comte {Philosophie positive, iv. 237, 
256, 378-390; tome vi. 325). 

2320. INVENTION, ETC., OF THE BAYONET. 

Dr. Jackson, who wrote in 1804, says that “the French soldiers 
are most expert in the use of the sabre, and more practised in 
exercises with the bayonet than the soldiers of Great Britain ” 
{Jackson^ s Vi&w of the Formation, Discipline, and Economy of 
Armies, 8vo, 1845, p. 252). 

2321. REMARKS ON HERODOTUS. 

Frederick Schlegel says, “ The deeper and more comprehensive 
the researches of the moderns have been on ancient history, the 
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more have their regard and esteem for Herodotus increased” 
{Philosophy of History^ Svo, 1846, p. 247). 

2322. MERCHETA MULIERTIM OR DROIT DU SEIGNEUR. 

Lord Brougham positively asserts, hut without quoting any 
authority, that this indecent custom existed “ in some parts of 
Germany and France, and in Scotland, till the eleventh century ” 
{Brougham" s Political Philosophy ^ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1849, vol. i. 
pp. 287, 288). 

Holinshed’s Scottish Chronicle, 1805, 4to, vol. i. p. 358. Chal- 
mer’s Caledonia, i. pp. 450, 451. Buchanan’s History of Scotland, 
Lond. 1722, vol. i. pp. 149, 290. 

2323. INVENTION OE THE BAROMETER. 

Whewell says {Philosophic of the Inductive Sciences^ 8vo, 1847, 

187) that an Englishman named Fludd, who was bom in 1571, 

is conceived by some persons to have anticipated Torricelli in 
the invention of the barometer,” but (at p. 263) Whewell says, 

that in 1 643, Torricelli proved practically that the air had 
weight by the invention of the barometer.” Lord Keeper Guil- 
ford is said to have been the first who caused barometers to be 
publicly sold in London (see Lives of the Norths^ ii. 202, 203.) 

2324. NOTES ON WHALES. 

It is said that in the seventeenth century they frequently came 
up in the Seine in France (see Datvson Turner's Tour in Nor- 
mandy^ 8vo, 1820, vol. ii. p. 20). In 1658, ^‘a large whale was 
taken betwixt my land butting on the Thames, and Greenwich, 
which drew an immense concourse to see it ” {Evelyn"s Diary ^ 
8vo, 1829, vol. ii. p. 133). In 1688, “a whale of vast bulk being 
said to be hampered in a creek near Malden in Essex, doth occa- 
sion great resort thither” {EUis Correspondence, 8vo, 1829, 
ii. 68). 

2325. ETYMOLOGY OE BAIOCO. 

Dawson Turner says that this Italian coin had its name and 
origin from Bayeux (see Turner's Normandy, 8vo, 1820, vol. ii. 

p. 261). 

2326. ETYMOLOGY OE OGRE AND GHOOL. 

Keightley’s Tales and Popular Fictions, Lond. 1834, p. 223. 

2327. ETYEIOLOGY OE EAIRY. 

See Keightley’s Tales and Popular Fictions, 1834, pp. 339, 340. 
He derives it from the Latin falum^ whence affalare, falace, and 
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fee in the participle. He adds (pp. 342, 343), “ I am incli^e^^to^, 
think that the Italians derived their knowledge of these 
from the French romances.” 

2328. NOTE ON PARKOTS. 

For some evidence of the extreme rarity and costliness of 
parrots at the beginning of the fifteenth century see Mr. Wil- 
liams’s note at p. 161 of Chronicque de la Traison de Eichart Denx 
d’EngleterrOj Lond. Svo, 1846. 

2329. CAN NATIONS CIVILIZE THEMSELVES? 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century. Dr. Doig, in “ Two 
Letters on the Savage State,” refuted the shallow view of Lord 
Kaimes, and observed, “ That no nation once known to be bar- 
barous has ever emerged from that state by the sole operation of 
its native energies and without foreign aid ” {Tytler's Memoirs of 
Lord Kaimes^ Edinburgh, 1814, vol. ii. p. 188). Mr. Lawrence 
{Lectures on Man^ 1844, p. 145) says that the savage state is not 
the natural state. 

2330. NO VENOMOUS ANIMALS IN ICELAND. 

Iceland, in common with Ireland, has the privilege of being 
free from toads, serpents, and all venomous creatures, which would 
argue that St. Patrick at some time paid it a visit” {Dillon^ s 
Winter i/n Lapland and Iceland^ 8vo, 1840, vol. i. p. 293). 

2331. INVENTION OE LOUABITHMS. 

“Byrge, a Swiss, invented logarithms in 1610” {MenzeVs 
Qeiwian Literature^ Oxford, 1840, vol. iii. p. 40). 

2332. NOTES ON MESMERISM. 

In 1778, Grimm writes from Paris that Mesmer, “ qui a Seealso 
deja fait beaucoup de bruit en Allemagne avait commence a Art. 470 . 
faire ici une assez grande sensation, mais son succes ne s’est pas 
soutenu” {Correspondance UttSraire^ tome x. p. 218). In 1780, 
he writes that Mesmer was again in fashion, and he gives some 
account of the way in which he treated his patients {Correspond 
dance^ xi, pp. 177, 178). See also (at tome xiii. pp. 456-464) 
some curious details under April 1784. Magnetism had been so 
gaining ground in Paris, that upwards of one hundred persons 
had subscribed each a hundred louis to buy from Mesmer his 
secret (p, 456). Mesmer first arrived in Paris in 1778 (p. 458) 
and then, not being so well received as he expected, went to 
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London (p. 459). See (at tome xiv. pp. 10-16) an account of the 
Eeport on Animal Magnetism, maae in 1783, at Paris, by the 
Eoyal Commissioners. The Eeport of the Eoyal Society of Me- 
dicine was even more unfavourable (p. 17). In 1786, G-rimm 
writes {Oorrespondance litteraire^ tome xv. p. 55), ‘‘•Le magnet- 
isme vient de perdre, en la personne de M. Deslon, son second 
prophete.” See some very curious remarks in Glanville’s Vanity 
of Dogmatizing, Lond. 8vo, 1661, pp. 198-200. See Coleridge's 
note in Southey’s Life of Wesley, 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. pp. 207, 208. 
There is a superficial and ill-written account of Mesmer in Colqu- 
houn’s History of Magic, 1851, vol. ii. pp. 158-162. There is also 
one in Sprengel (Histoire de la Medicine^ tome vi. pp. 93-120). 

2333. INVENTION OF BALLOONS. 

They were invented in June 1783, by Messrs. Montgolfier of 
Annonay (see the interesting account in Correspondance litU- 
mire^ par Grimm et Diderot^ tome xiii. pp. 239-248). The first 
ascent was at Annonay on 5th June, 1783 (^p. 239), and created 
an immense sensation in Paris (p. 241). The idea of the inven- 
tion arose from a wish of MM. Montgolfier to devise some means 
of relieving Gibraltar (p. 243). It would appear that it was not 
till November, 1783, that anyone ventured to ascend in it, when 
the Marquis of Arlandes and M. Pelatre des Eoziers actually 
ventured in a gallery surrounding the balloon, which rose to a 
height of nearly 4,000 feet. The balloon itself was seventy feet 
high and forty in diameter (pp. 290, 291). The result was that 
in the same month the king gave MM. Montgolfier the order of 
Saint Michel, and bestowed letters of nobility on their father- 
He also rewarded M. Pelatre des Eoziers and the Marquis of 
Arlandes (pp. 314, 315). In 1785, Pelatre des Eoziers and M. 
Eomain were thrown out of a balloon and killed (Grimm's Car- 
respondance^ xiv. 232-235). On November 30, 1783, Franklin 
writes from Passy, ^^I did hope to have given you to-day an 
accoimt of Mr. Charles’s grand balloon, which was to have gone 
up yesterday” (JEllis's Letters of Litera'^y Men^ p. 425). 

2334. NOTES ON POTATOES. 

In 1775, there were about Edinburgh a great abundance of 
potatoes and carrots, which are excellent of their kind” (Top-- 
horn's Letters from Edinburgh, Lond. 8vo, 1776, p. 228). In 
Scotland, potatoes are first mentioned in 1701, in the Household 
Book of the Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth ; the price 
2s. 6c2. a peck (Chambers's Traditions of Edinburgh, 8vo, 1847, 
p. 297, where the authority quoted is Arnott’s History of Edin- 
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burgh, p. 201). In January 1662-3, a committee of the Eoyal 
Society strongly urged the fellows of the society who possessed 
land “ to plant potatoes, and to persuade their friends to do the 
same, in order to alleviate the distress that would accompany a 
scarcity of food ; a recommendation which we are informed was 
approved by the body generally ” {Weld^ 8 History of the Eoyal 
Society 1848, vol. i. p. 140). At the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the potato “ is scarcely seen in the French markets, but 
there is a great abundance of Jerusalem artichokes” {Lister's 
PaHs at the Close of the Seventeenth Centm^^ p. 119). 

2335. NOTES ON MUSIC. 

In 1775, the Scotch were passionately fond of music (see Top- 
ham^s Letters from Edinburgh^ 1776, pp. 370-378). The Daho- 
mans are very fond of music, and Captain Forbes says, “ How 
quickly the black ear catches a tune I” {Forbes^ Dahomey and the 
DahomanSy 1851, vol. i. p. 87). Edwards (quoted in Laiurence's 
Lectures on Man^ 1844, p. 339) says the negroes have no notion 
of music. As to the music in Borneo see Low’s Sarawak, 1848, 
p. 163. The North American Indians have little idea of it (see 
Gatlin, 1841, vol. i. p. 243). Lewis (^Method of Observation m Poli- 
tics^ 1862, vol. i. p. 32) says, Animals have no fondness for music.” 

Burke, Pitt, Fox, and Johnson, had no idea of music (see PHoFs 
Life of Burke^ pp. 533-548). It is not beneficial in madness 
(see Prichard on Insanity^ 1835, p. 296). Greorget {De la 
Folie, 1820, p. 104) mentions an idiot seven years old, who had 
an extraordinary facility for learning the airs of songs. 

2336. OniaiN OE THE WORD HOUE. 

The Kegent, after the death of Louis XIV., had some parti- 
cular friends, the companions of his debauches, to whom he gave 
this new name. “II les honoroit particulierement de ce nom 
scandaleux de ses Roues^ titre nouveau, qui pris dans le sens 
d’honneur, signifiait qu’il les croyait capable de se faire rouer 
pour lui;” but the Parisians took it in another way, and said 
they were “ veritables esp^ces, des gens dignes d’toe roues ” {La 
Chronique Scandaleuse, in Soulavie^ Pieces InedMes sur les 
Rlgnes de Louis XIV^ Louis XF, et Louis XFJ, Paris, 8vo, 1809, 
tome ii. pp. 17, 18). 

233 7* NOTE ON THE ANABAPTISTS. 

In 1552, Northumberland writes to Cecil “ of the Anabaptists SoeaLo 
lately sprung up in Kent” (Tytler^s Edward VI, and Mary, 8vo, 1917 . 
1839, ii. 192). 
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2338. NATIONS THAT DISLIKE PORK. 

In Madagascar, eating swine’s flesh ” is considered very con- 
temptible (see Drury’s Madagascar^ 8vo, 1743, p. 173). 

2339. THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 

The inhabitants of Madagascar laughed at the idea of it (see 
Drury’s Madagascar^ 8vo, 1743, p. 186), but compare what is 
perhaps an unmeaning form at p. 230. 

2340. NOTES ON VAMPIRES. 

See some very curious but rather speculative views in Dr. 
Herbert May’s Truths contained in Popular Superstitions (8vo, 
1851, pp. 20-40, 67, 116). He says (p. 29), that bodies found 
“ in the so-called vampire state ” were either alive, or had been 
so after their interment. At p. 67, he says that in the vampire 
visit, the soul of the buried man is brought into communication 
with his friend’s mind ; thence follows, as a sensorial illusion, the 
apparition of the buried man.” Again (atp. 116), “The vampire 
ghost was probably a visit made by the free part of the mind of 
the patient, who lay buried in death trance. The visit was fatal 
to the party visited, because trance is contagious.” 

2341- USE OF THE WORD MOB. 

Burnet {Own Time, Oxford, 8vo, 1823, vol. ii. p. 61) says of 
Sir W. Temple, “ He thought religion was fit only for the mob 
upon which Swift sarcastically notes, “ a word of dignity for an 
historian,” In 1686 and 1688, we find mobile (see The Ellis 
Correspondence, 8vo, 1829, vol. i. p. 84 ; vol. ii. p. 11-58) ; but 
see vol. i. p. 340, where, in 1687, “77106” is used. 

2342. ORiaiN, ETC., OF CHOLERA. 

Cholera has been known endemically or epidemically in India 
earlier than is generally supposed, and Mr. Curtis gives an account 
in 1782-83 of a disease both at Madras and Ceylon “perfectly 
identical with the Cholera indica of the present day” {Williaons, 
Elementary Principles of Medicine, in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Medical Sciences, 4to, 1847, p. 810). Dr. Williams adds, “ On 
no point are the profession more agreed than on the non-con- 
tagious nature of Chohi^a indica’^ (see p. 817). “The first case 
of cholera observed in England was on the 26th October, 1831 ” 
(p. 841). “ It follows a law common to many other epidemics, a 

marked disposition to aflfect low, marshy situations, and the banks 
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of rivers” (p. 812). A peculiarity in it, not known to any other 
morbid poison, is “ that in Europe and America the disease has 
been accompanied by a series of new and terrible symptoms, un- 
known or nearly so in India, a second or febrile stage being added, 
and which most commonly destroyed the patient after he had suc- 
cessfully struggled through the cold stage, as if the poison of 
cholera and of typhus-fever had conjoined” (p. 812). Dr. Wil- 
liams adds (p. 812), that the mortality of the sexes is pretty 
equal, but as age advanced the deaths were greater, and a poor 
diet encourages it. He says (p. 814) that after death the corpse 
is often seen to move, showing “that the cord continues to supply 
a nervous power long after the brain is dead.” A remedy has 
been tried only in this country, but not successfully, that of an 
injection of muriate of soda in solution into the veins (pp. 815, 
816). 


2343. BARBERS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

In 1663-64, Pepys {Diary^ 8vo, 1828, voL ii. p. 139) congra- 
tulates himself on having learnt how “to trim myself with a 
razor,” but it seems (vol. iii. p. 133) that his wife cut his hair. 
In 1703, the earl of Shaftesbury, making arrangements to go 
abroad, writes, “ for shaving, my English servant will serve me ” 
{Forster^ 8 Letters of Locke, Sidney, &c., 8vo, 1830, p. 200). In 
1766, some persons used pincers to pull out the beard instead of 
shaving it off (see (Euvres de Voltaire, tome Ixv. pp. 175, 176). 

2344. BED-ROOMS AND TIME EOR GOINO- TO BED IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

In 1664, the queen had “a clock by her bed-side, wherein a 
lamp burns that tells her the time of the night at any time ” 
{Pepys's Diary, 8VO5 1828, vol. ii. p. 193). In 1668, Pepys writes 
(vol. iv. p. 226), “Presented from Captain Beckford with a noble 
silver warming-pan.” Charles II. had a number of spaniels who 
used to puppy and give suck in his bed-room (see Evelyn^ s Diary, 
8to, 1827, vol. iii. p. 132). 

2345. NOTES ON RARTRIDOES. 

In 1666, they were evidently much more abundant in France 
than in England (see Pepys^s Diary, 8vo, 1828, vol. ii. p. 379). 
See also vol. v. p. iii., from -which we learn that in 1686 par- 
tridges and carps were more common in Jersey than in England. 
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2346. ST. BATID’s DAT IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTTJET. 

Oh the 1st of March, 1666-67, “it being St. David's day,” 
Pepys (Liary^ Svo, 1828, vol. iii. p. 159), to his great surprise, 
saw in Mark Lane “ the picture of a man, dressed like a Welch- 
man, hanging hy the neck upon one of the poles that stand out at 
the top of one of the merchant's houses.” 

2347. ETINERALS IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTTJHY. 

In 1667 rings were given at funerals even to persons who were 
not relations (see Pepys's Diary^ 8vo, 1828, vol. iii. p. 163). 
Bishop Sanderson died in 1662. In his will he desired to he 
buried “ without the unnecessary expense of escutcheons, gloves, 
ribbons, &c., and without any blacks to be hung anywhere in or 
about the house or church, other than a pulpit cloth, a hearse 
cloth, and a mourning gown for the preacher” [Wordsworth's Ec-- 
clesiastical Biography^ 3rd edit. Svo, 1839, vol. iv. p. 462). 
Mrs. Grodolphin, who died in 1678, was “carried to Godolphin in 
Cornwall, in a hearse with six horses. . . . This funeral cost not 
much less than l,000i.” {Evelyn's Diary ^ Svo, 1827, vol. ii. 
p. 449.) 

2348. OBSERVATIONS ON THE MEMORY. 

The memory of the great statesman Niebuhr was most won- 
derful (see The Life and Letters of B. 0. Niebuhr^ Loud. Svo, 
1852, vol. i. p. 298). Lieber says {Reminiscences of Niehuln\ 
Svo, 1835, p. 46), “His memory indeed was almost inconceivable 
to others. He remembered almost everything he had read at any 
period of his life ” (see also p. 94). Wesley (Jbunia/s, 1851, Svo, 
p. 870), when he was eighty-five, could remember old things but 
not recent ones. Evelyn {Dia'i'y^ vol. iii. pp. 265-268) mentions 
the incredible memory of a child of twelve years. 

2349. NOTES ON HYDROPHOBIA. 

Prichard says {Physical History of Mankind^ Svo, 1841, vol. i. 
p. 152), “Hydrophobia is another malady, which by a peculiar 
method of inoculation is known to be communicated to many 
species of animals, though it probably originates only in the dog.” 
In 1820, Sir Eobert Heron writes, “ I am afraid hydrophobia is 
become more prevalent than formerly in this country ” {Heron's 
Notes^ 2nd edit. Svo, 1851, p. iii.) 

2350. THE CUSH OE THE BIBLE ARE THE ETHIOPIANS. 

Prichard positively asserts “that the Cush are the genuine 
Ethiopian race, and that the country of Cush is generally in 
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Scripture that part of Africa above Egypt ” (see note in Prichard's 
Physical History of Mankind^ vol. ii. pp. 371-373, 3rd edit. 8vo, 
1837). 

2351. OBSERVATIONS ON TACITUS. 

Prichard {Physical History of Mankind^ vol. iii. p. 108, 
3rd edit. 8vo, 1841) says Tacitus thought that Spain was oppo- 
site to South Wales. 

2352. ETYMOLOOY OF BRASS IS PERHAPS CELTIC. 

Prichard says {Physical History of Mankind^ vol. iii. p. 183, 
3rd edit. 8vo, 1841), “ The Welsh word jpres^ brass, may perhaps 
be a genuine British word, and the original of the Anglo-Saxon 
broesP 

2353. SUPERSTITION RESPECTING THIRTEEN. 

In the reign of Charles there was “ a fond conceit ” that when 
thirteen were at table one of them must soon die ” (see Life of 
Rochester^ in Burnefs Lives^ edit. Jebb, Svo, 1833, p. 182). In 
1684, Lady Ossory is said to have died of fright, because she was 
one of thirteen at table (see Clarendon Corresigondence^ edited by 
Singer, 4to, 1828, vol. i. p. 107). In France, in the sixteenth 
century, it was unlucky to dine thirteen at table (see Essais de 
Montaigne^ Paris, 8vo, 1843, tome iii. chap. 8, p. 586). 

2354. NOTES OF MEN WHO HAVE LIVED TO BE MORE THAN A 
HUNDRED. 

W^ordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, 3rd edit. 8vo, 1839, 
vol. iii. p. 526. Wesley’s Jommal, 1851, p. 597. Nichols’s Illus- 
trations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. vi. p. 592. King’s Life 
of Locke, 8vo, 1830, vol. i. p. 244. Sir WL Temple's W^orks, 
vol. iii. pp. 283-286. Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, vol. i. 
pp. 271-290. 


2355. NOTES ON EXTEMPORE SERMONS. 

Bishop Sanderson’s sermons, in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, “ were the less valued because he read them ” ( Words-- 
worth's Ecclesiastical Biography^ 3rd edit. 8VO5 1839, vol. iv. 
p. 415). In 1664-65, Evelyn writes {Dia't'^y, 8vo, 1827, vol. ii. 
p. 235) that he heard Dr. Fell, canon of Christchmch, preach “ a 
very formal discourse, and in blank verse, according to his man- 
ner.” In 1679, it was evidently rare to preach without notes 
(vol. iii. p. 20). Indeed Evelyn mentions without surprise (vol. iii. 
p. 23) hearing the dean of Sarum preach “ an hour and a half 
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from his commonplace hook.” Tillotson is said to have intro- 
duced the custom of preaching by notes, which indeed his style 
and manner seemed to require ” {Bogus and Bennetfs History of 
the Dissenters^ vol. ii. p. 356). Barrow’s ‘*^Spital sermon” on 

The Duty and Eeward of Bounty to the Poor,” is said to have 
occupied three hours and a half in the delivery (see Hamilton's 
Life of Isaac Barroiv^ in Barrow^ s Worhs^ Edinburgh, 8vo, 1845, 
vol. i. p. xxxviii.) In Scotland, in 1709, the clergy had not yet 
began to use notes in the pulpit (see Calamfs Own Life^ vol. ii. 
pp. 177, 178, 8vo, 1829). 

2356. A DOLPHIN CATTOHT IN THE THAMES IN A.D. 1712. 

This is mentioned by Thoresby, who saw it dissected (see 
Thoreshy's Diary ^ 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 117), 

2357. SUPERSTITIONS EESPECTINO COMETS. 

Soe also Samoan Islanders [in the Pacific, 14® S. lat.] hold that the 

Abt. 1564. appearance of a comet always indicates the death of a chief (see 
Prichard^ s Physical History of Mankind^ vol. v. p. 154). 

2358. NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. 

In 1661, Evelyn writes {Diary^ 8vo, 1827, vol. ii. p. 182), ^^I 
saw Hamlet Prince of Denmark played ; but now the old plays 
began to disquiet this refined age, since his majestie’s being so 
long abroad.” Lord Clarendon considered the two greatest poets 
to be Ben Jonson and Cowley ; but Shakespeare he never notices 
(see CamphelVs Lives of the Chancellors^ vol. iii. p. 113). In 
1770, a knowledge of Shakespeare was rare in the House of Com- 
mons {Campbell^ vi. 73, and see p. 330). Dr. Currie’s father 
classed together Horace, Shakespeare, and the Bible ” {Life of 
Cun^ey 8vo, 1831, vol. ii. p. 101). Goldsmith had an extra- 
ordinary admiration for Shakespeare {Prior’s Life of Goldsmith^ 
8vo, 1837, vol. ii. p. 364). 

2359. INELUENCE OE GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In 1646, Evelyn learnt '‘High Dutch” {Evelyn’s Diary ^ 8vo, 
1827, vol. ii. p. 388). 

2360. THE WORD METHODIST FIRST USED. 

“ Anabaptists and plain packstaff methodists,” are mentioned 
by John Spencer in his Things Hew and Old, published in 1658 
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(see Bogwe and Bennett's History of the Dissenters, vol. iii. 
pp. 2, 3). Southey {Life of Wesley, i. 41, 42) seems to think the 
word not older than 1728, but he corrects this error at p. 471. 
Wesley {Journal, 8vo, 1851, p. 96) seemed to think the word 
new (see also p. 491). 


2361. NOTE ON SWANS. 

In 1825, Sir Eobert Heron writes, “My black swans have 
hatched four young ones, and brought them up with ease and suc- 
cess. I believe they are the first black swans bred in England 
that have reproduced.’’ 

2362. OBSERVATIONS ON CASTES. 

Mr. F. W. Newman says {Lectures on the Contrasts of Ancient Soo also 
and Modern History, 8vo, 1847, pp. 22, 23), “Whether in any 
nations of the ancient world there was political equality between 1441! 
town and country, and a true cementing of their interests, it is 
difficult to say ; though I suspect that this end was really attained 
in the nations where caste was instituted — Egypt and India.” 

Vans Kennedy says {Transactions of Literary Society of Bombay, 
vol. iii. p. 165), “The institution of caste, so far from being 
inimical to improvement or virtue, has been on the contrary, most 
probably, one great cause of the civilization of the Hindoos, and 
that it not only has always been, but now is, the greatest preser- 
vation of their morality.” It is doubtful if it was known to the 
ancient Persians (see Malcolm's History of Persia, vol. i. pp. 505, 

506). Comte sees in the institution of caste the beginning of the 
separation between theory and practice {Philosophic positive, 
tome V. pp. 226-244, and in particular p. 231). 

2363. PORK WAS rOSMERLY A COMMON FOOD IN EUROPE. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, “ Vagrant swine went 
as commonly about the streets of Edinburgh as dogs do in our 
day, and were more generally fondled as pets by the children of 
the last generation.” Chambers's Traditions of Edinburgh, 8vo, 

1847, p. 261, where is printed an advertisement of 1754 for “a 
large lost sow.” 

2364. CAOUTCHOUC FIRST BROUOHT TO ENGLAND IN 1767. 

Mr. W eld {History of the Royal Society, 8vo, 1 848, vol. ii. 
p. 106) says Sir Joseph Banks, in 1766, went to Newfoundland 
and Labrador, and that, “In 1767, he returned home by Lisbon, 
from whence he brought the first specimen of caoutchouc to 
England.” 

VOL. II. L L 
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2365. ISrOTE OH SAOO. 

Eespecting the sago of Borneo, see Low’s Sarawak, 8vo, 1848, 
pp. 39, 40. 

2366. HOLE ON TATJXHALL. 

Said to have its name “ from Fulke alias Foukes de Brent ” 
{Mchols^B Literally Uluatrations of the Eighteenth Century^ voL vi. 
p. 624). 

2367. SUPERSTITION, ETC., RESPECTINa 3 IONDAT. 

In Frederick the Great writes to Voltaire that the Prince 
Anhalt-Dessan “ n’entreprenait rien nn liindi parceque ce jour 
etait malheureux” {CEuvres de Voltaire^ iii. 134). 

2368. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Herbert Mayo {The Philosophy of Living^ 8vo, 1838, p. 273) 
says, Humour is the sentiment which excites us to laugh,” He 
adds (p. 276), “Humoiu then is the sentiment of the ludicrous. 
Wit is felicity of expression.” 

2369. PREVALENCE OF SPARROWS. 

Hue {Travels in Tarta^y^ Thibet^ and China^ vol. i. p. 182) 
says, The sparrow is a regular cosmopolite : we have found it 
wherever we have found man.” 

2370. NOTE ON PORTER. 

Townsend {Journey through Spain^ vol. ii. p, 367) says that 
the quantity of liquorice imported from Spain into London was in 
1785 only two tons, but in 1788, fifty-eight tons, From which cir- 
cumstance we may collect that London has taught the country 
brewers the use of this innocent and pleasant drug in making 
porter.” 

2371. THE MICROSCOPE INVENTED. 

Whewell {Hiatmy of the Inductive Sciences^ vol. ii. p. 154) 
says, “Gascoigne, the inventor of the micrometer, a friend of 
Horros, was killed in the battle of Marston Moor,” 
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I. At the end of the sixteenth century clothes were not kept in 
drawers or wardrobes, but were hung up on pegs in a room ex- 
pressly appropriated to their reception. Eeed, the editor of 
Shakspeare, remembered when a boy having seen one of these 
repositories “ at an ancient mansion house in Suffolk ” {Drake^s 
Shakspeare and his Times^ 1817, 4to, vol. ii. p. 92). 

2. Drake {Shakespeare and his Times^ i. 107) has noticed the 
regular practice among the English in the sixteenth century of 
collecting together either to relate or to hear stories. The same 
custom 'has always been prevalent in Asia, and was formerly in the 
north of Europe. Indeed, I take it to be characteristic of a state 
of society where from credulity all are willing to hear, and from 
imorance few are able to talk. 

O 

3. Breakfast — In 1533 the Princess Mary, afterwards queen, 
used to eat such large meat breakfasts as to terrify her physicians 
(see a curious extract in Miss Wood’s Letters of Royal and Rlns- 
trious Ladies^ 8vo, 1846, vol. ii. pp. 244-246. In the New Inn, 
acted in 1629, we hear of ^‘a dejeune of muskadel and eggs” 
{Ben Jonson^ vol. v. p. 386). In 1561, the breakfast in farms 
consisted of pottage (see Tusser^s Husbandry^ 8vo, 1812, edit. 
Mavor, p. 249). In 1500 an Italian who visited England says 
that the childi'en used to have given to them bread smeared with 
butter, in the Flemish fashion {Italian Relation of Englcmd^ 
Camden Soc., p. 1 1). It is not said what time of the day childrea 
had this. 

4. In 1538, a year after the death of the earl of Northumber- 
land, Henry VIII. allowed the Countess his widow to leave off 
her mourning apparel when she chose ” {Miss Woods Letters of 
Royal and Illustrious Ladiesy 8vo, 1846, iii. 299). 

Ii I. 2 
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5. The streets were dirty and dangerous. The hardy passenger 

who ventured out on foot was sure to be covered with mud, and 
might think himself fortunate if he did not return with a broken 
limb. Stow, in 1598, mourns over this new state of things. “ The 
coachman rides behind the horse-tails, lasheth them, and looketh 
not behind him ; the drayman sitteth and sleepeth on his dray 
and letteth his horse lead him home” (Stowes London^ edit. 
Thoms, 8vo, 1842, p. 32). On Fleet Bridge there were lanthoms 
of stone, but these were only used on winter evenings {Stoic s 
London^ P- H)* 1608, if women had to go in the streets after 

dark their apprentice carried a link before them (see Middleton's^ 
Worlcs^ Svo, 1840, vol. ii. p. 152). 

6. Stow mentions some old “ sheds or shops with solers over 
them ” which, if I understand him, seem to be then rare (Stoic's 
London^ 8vo, 1842, p. 101). In the same way the stalls and 
sheds of butchers had become “fair houses” (p. 128), and the 
stalls of the fishmongers had been first covered with sheds, and 
then grew to shops, and by little and little to tall houses of 
three or four stories in height” (p. 129). Stow says (p. 129) 
that the most beautiful shops in England were those in Gold- 
smith’s Eow, betwixt Bread Street and the Cross in Cheape.” . . . 
It containeth in number ten fair dwelling-houses, and fourteen 
shops all in one frame, uniformly built, four stories high.” Early 
in the seventeenth century the shops in the city were very dark 
(see Middletons Worhs^ 8vo,. 1840, vol. i. pp. 444, 482; vol. iv. 
pp. 442, 463). They were certainly open, and as it would seem 
little better than booths (Middleton^ ii. 453 ; iii. 54, 165 ; iv. 
440 ; V. 587). In a curious ballad published in 1683, Conscience 
is represented as visiting the London shops : 

“ But when the shop folk me did spy, 

They drew their dark light instantly.” 

(Soncfs of the London Lr entices, edited by Mr. Mackay for the Percy 
Society, 1841, p. 80). 

Was this shutters ? “ These shop keepers that can blind men s eyes 
with dim and obscure lights” (RicKs Honestie of this Age^ 1614, 
p. 62, Percy Soc. vol. xi.) Archbishop Sandys blames the “ false 
lights” of merchants {^Sermons, edit. Cambridge, 1841, p. 204). 

7. At the end of the sixteenth centiuw, or at all events early 
in the seventeenth, the petty dealers in fruit in London were 
mostly Irish (see Gifford’s note in Ben Joiison^ vol. iv. p. 120). 

8. Gilford notices Ben Jonson’s love of puns. See his note in 
Every Man in his Humour in Jonson's Works^ 8vo, 1816, vol. i, 

p. 28). 
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9. The Tower being extra-parochial, afforded facilities for 
private marriage. This is alluded to in Every Man in his Humour 
{Ben Jonson^s Worhs^ voL i. p. 129), and so was Cole Harbour in 
Dowgate Ward {Middleton's Worhs^ 1840, vol. ii. p. Ig9, and 
voL V. p. 592), 

10. “Wedding supper at tbe Windmill” {Evei^ Man in Ivis 
Humour^ Jonson's Works^ vol. i. p. 152). 

11. At the end of the sixteenth century men used to wear 
earrings (see Every Man in his Humour in Ben Jonson's TFbr/cs, 
vol. i. p. 135). 

12. The churches were crowded with merchants, who transacted 
tlieir business, and with gallants, who discussed the latest fashions. 
Spurs were commonly worn, and their jingle was so insupportable 
to the more pious frequenters of the cathedral, that a fine was 
levied on any one who ventured to enter the body of the church 
with spurs on. This was rigorously enforced by the beadles, who 
were more anxious to receive the fine called spur-money than to 
enforce order (see Gifford’s note in Ben Jonson's Worhs^ 8vo, 
1816, vol. ii. p. 49). In Every Man out of his Humour, written 
in 1599, there is a long scene laid entirely in “the middle aisle of 
St. Paul’s” {Jonson's Worlcs^ ii. 91-113). Bills used to be posted 
up there (p. 91), and all sorts of persons walked and talked there 
(p. 92), with their hats on (p. 110). At the end of the sixteenth 
century a Spanish gentleman named Diego thought proper to 
relieve the necessity of nature in St. Paul’s church. This is 
mentioned by Webster, and explained by the Eev, Mr. Dyce 
{Webster's Worhs^ 8vo, 1830, vol. ii. p. 298 ; vol. iv. p. 293). It is 
also mentioned in Middleton’s Works (8vo, 1840, vol. i. p. 293). In 
Middleton’s Michaelmas Term in 1607, one of the scenes is laid 
in the middle aisle of St. Paul’s, and in it mention is made several 
times of the bills which were posted up there {Middleton's WorJcs^ 

8 VO, 1840, vol. i. p. 418, et seq.) In Your Five Gallants, one of 
the scenes is laid in the middle aisle of St. Paul’s {Middleton^ ii. 
290-293). Thus in the Blacke Booke, printed in 1604, “I walked 
in St. Paul’s to see fashions ” {Middleton, v. 533). In 1569 con- 
versations were held in York Minster (see Haynes's State Pavers, 
p. 550). 

13. In every fashionable house was to be found a viol de gamba 
or bass viol. It used to be hung up in the best chamber, and in 
the intervals of conversation any one could take it up, for no 
gallant was supposed unable to play on it (Gifford’s note in Ben 
Jonson,ii. 125, 126, 472). 

14. In 1599 a man of fashion is described as carrying about 
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witli him a great case of tooth-picks ” (Ben J onson^s Wovhs^ 
vol. ii. p. 130). From a passage in Volpone, I should sup|)ose 
that tooth-picks were hollow (Jonson^s Works^iii, p. 205). They 
were sometimes called pick-tooths (Jonson^ iii. 383). In 1600 
they were only used by “perfumed courtiers” (Ben Jonson^ ii. 
233). In 1562 “ pyketothes” were used “at the end of a ban- 
kett ” (Hayneses State Papers^ p. 383). 

15. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the gallants, who 
seemed to have exhausted all the caprices of fashion, were seized 
with a new mania. They affected a certain languishing and melan- 
choly air whichj as they believed, would make them invincible 
among women and dignified among men. Ben Jonson has drawn 
one of these characters as Stephen, in Every Man in his Humour 
(see Grifford’s note in Ben Jonson^ i. 66 ; and for other notices of 
this fashion, see vol. ii. pp. 31, 59, 170, 284, 286, 302). Indeed 
this is mentioned in 1632 (vol. vi. p. 30). 

See also 1 6. The lovers of that age had various modes of showing their 
Art. 38. affection to their mistresses, many of which will sound somewhat 
desperate to modem ears. Sometimes they stabbed themselves in 
their arms, and wrote love letters with their blood. This was 
certainly practised as late as 1601, for it is mentioned twice in 
Cynthia’s Eevels (Ben Jonson^ Worhs^ vol. ii. pp. 298, 380). 

17. It must be confessed that their amusements were not of the 
most refined character, but the heartiness with which they enjoyed 

Sep also perhaps compensated for the deficiency in elegance. Often 

Aet. 23. they collected roimd the table on which plums had been placed 
in a dish of burning spirits, from which they had to snatch them 
into their mouths. This is noticed in 1601 (Ben Jonson^ s WorTcs^ 
ii. 380). This was called flap dragons, and I believe is still com- 
mon in some of the more savage parts of England (see Middleton^e 
Tfm'fcs, i. 66 ; ii. 99 ; iii. 112). 

18. At the end of the sixteenth century critics used to take to 
the theatre pocket-books called tables, in which they used to write 
down such passages as struck them (Ben Jonson^s Works^ 8vo, 
1816, vol. ii. pp. 90^104). In France the spectators had seats on 
the stage, where they chattered their nonsense as late as the time 
of Voltaire (see SchlegeVa Lectwres on Dramatic Art^ London, 1840, 
vol. i. p. 363). 

ig. In 1601 brooches were universally worn by men in their 
hats. The upper classes had them of jewels set in gold and silver, 
the lower classes of copper, lead, and sometimes even of paste- 
board and leather (Ben JonsorCa Worhs^ vol. ii. p. 406). 

. ^0. In 1601, the stools in taverns used to have cushions on 


See also 
Aar. 68. 
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them {Ben Jonson's Works^ voL ii. p. 418). In 1609 the taverns 
and ordinaries were regularly attended by itinerant musicians 
(iii. 402). The dinners at them are said early in the seventeenth 
century to have cost five times as much as the dinners at ordi- 
naries, and not to have been a bit better (see Middleton^ s 
1840, voL V. p, 72). In 1607, even at the Mitre, suppers were 
given to prostitutes {Middleton^ $ TPorte, vol. ii. p. 275). In 
1604, we hear of ^^the luxurious meetings at taverns, ten pound 
suppers, and fifteen pound reckonings, made up afterwards with 
riotous eggs and muscadine” {Middleton^ v. 537). Foreign wines 
used to be sold only by apothecaries, but they afterwards were 
also sold at taverns. See a curious tract, but undated, in Harleian 
Miscellany (edit. Park, i. 268). See a curious list of London 
taverns in the seventeenth century in Songs of the London Pren- 
tices (edit. Mackay, Percy Society, 8vo, 1841, pp. 31-34). The 
inns had “ painted lattices ” (see Roiuley's Search for Money ^ 
1609, pp. 7, 43, edit. Percy Society, 1840). Aprons were worn 
by the waiters {Rowlefs Search for Money, 1609, p. 10, edit. 
Percy Society, 8vo, 1840), and earrings (p. 11). 

21. In 1601, ladies used to carry muffs and dogs {Ben Jonson^s 
Works, ii. 466), they met their Ibvers in 1609 at “ china houses ” 
(C.P.B. 354). They went to immense expense in buying garters, 
which they contrived to show probably by letting them hang from 
under their dress {Bern. Jonson, vol. v. p. 62). In 1602, Elizabeth 
snatched from Lady Derby the Secretary’s portrait, and first tied 
it upon her shoe and then pinned it on her elbow {Lodgds 
Elustrations of British History, 1838, vol. ii. p. 576). 

22. I suspect that after forks were introduced napkins began 
to be disused. In The Devil is an Ass, acted in 1616, Ben 
J onson ridicules the use of forks, which he says leads to the 
sparing of napkins” {Jonson" s Works, 8vo, 1816, vol. v. p. 137). 
Did the gmests carry their napkins in their pockets ? One of 
them lately at Yorke pulling out his napkin to wipe his mouth 
after a lie” {Pap with a Hatchet, 1589, p. 37, 8vo, 1844). In 
157 5, in families of rank damask ” was used for table napkins ” 
(see Lodgers Elustrations of British History, 1838, ii. 69). 

23* Nor were other amusements wanting ; there was kept up a 
constant succession of puppet shows, naked Indians, strange 
fishes, &c., of which the great locality was Fleet Street {Ben 
Jonson"8^ Works, ii. 66, 67, and iii. 308), to which the credulous 
and gaping citizens eagerly flocked. In 1610 are mentioned 
calves with five legs, lobsters with six claws, fleas trained to tilt 
against each other {Jonson" s Works, iv, 160, 161). There was a 
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celebrated show of Nineveh, and one of the “ G-unpowder Plot.” 
These two are mentioned in 1614 by Ben Jonson (iv. 503). 
Another amusement was hunting or catching swans (see Loseley 
Manuscript^ by Kempe, pp. 305-310 : and JEgerton Papers^ 
Camden Society, p. 50). In 1554, there was a bear-baiting on 
the Bankside, when the bear broke loose and bit a man so severely 
that he died within three days {Machyn^s Diary ^ p. 78, Camden 
Society). In 1562 a pig was brought to London having two bodies 
and eight feet, and great numbers flocked to see it {^Machyn^s 
Diary ^ p. 281). In the same year a child which had a string 
coming from its navel was brought from Chichester and taken 
to the court in a bos, I suppose to show the queen (see Machjn's 
Diary^ p. 284). 

24. Houses, — In 1609, the stairs used to be “quilted,” unless 
indeed this was a whim peculiar to Morose (see Epicoene in Ben 
Jonson^ s Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, vol. iii. p. 364). In 1607, the doors 
had “ rings,” i.e. I suppose, bells (see Midclleton^s Worhs^ 8vo, 
1840, vol. i. pp. 377, 386). Was there a knocker ? (see Middleton^ 
i. 393). There used to be cushions in the “bay windows'’ 
(^Middleton^ iv, 86). In 1604, “his eyebrows jetted out like the 
round casement of an alderman’s dining-room” (^Middleton^ v. 
515). In 1561, locks seem to have been common even in farm- 
houses, for Tusser (^Points of Husivifery^ edit. Mavor, 1812, p. 268) 
says, “a door without lock is a bait for a knave.” An anonymous 
satirist in the beginning of the seventeenth century speaks of the 
general use of locks and keys, or rather of locks with keys, as 
comparatively recent (FHar Bakon^s Prop] tesie^ 1604, pp. 12, 20, 
Percy Society, vol. xv.) Robberies were so frequent and so auda- 
cious that the most extraordinary precautions were necessary. 
The celebrated Dr. Forman, even when in London, had a sword 
always hanging by his bed side. In 1596 he writes in his Diary, 

I cut the ring-finger of my right hand almost [off J with my 
sword hanging by my bed” {Autobiography of Dr, Forman^ edit. 
Halliwell, 4to, 1849, p. 28). The cushions and tables of the bishop 
of London were covered with green (see An Epistle to the Tevrihtc 
Priests, 1589, p. 12, 8vo, 1843). In 1583, the earl of Shrewsbury 
writes to say that his covered stools ’ are worn out, and he 
orders some “ stuff” to cover them, and ^^some little gilt nails to 
trim them withal” {Lodgers Hlustvatious of British Histoo'y, ii. 
242, 1838, 8vo), In 1687, the bishop of Chester “ hired a house 
in Lincoln Square, and stables for 2L 10s. per week” {Cartwright s 
Diary, Camden Society, 1843, p. 86). In the eighteenth century, 
“gilt leather,” said to be a « stuff brought from Spain,” was still 
used for covering rooms in Edinburgh (see Ghamhers's Traditions 
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of Edinburgh^ Svo, 1847, p. 62). At Edinburgh, in the eighteenth 
century, knockers began to displace pins or 'idsps. The pin (or 
risp)) was a small slip or bar of iron, starting out from the_door 
vertically, serrated on the side towards the door, and provided 
with a small ring, which being drawn roughly along the serrations 
or nicks, produced a harsh and grating sound to summon the 
servant to open. Another term for the article was a crow ” 
{Chambers's Traditions of Edinburgh^ 8vo, 1847, p. 200). 

25. The men had always one lock of hair which they particu- 
larly cherished ; and to which they attached a rose, or a knot of 
ribbons (see Gifford’s note in Ben Jonson^ 8vo, 1816, vol. iii. 
pp. 463, 464). They had curling irons ” {Ben Jonson^ viii. 
371). In 1 592, men wore their hair either in the Italian, Spanish, 
or French manner, see a cmious passage in the Harleian Miscel- 
lany^ vol. V. p. 406. Their locks were long, frizzled, and curled 
(see Rich's Honestie of this Age^ 1614, p. 50, Percy Society, 
vol. xi.) 

26. Those who lent money compelled the borrowers to take part 
of the loan in damaged goods, which they might dispose of in the 
best way they could. This ingenious mode of defeating the usury 
laws is said to be practised at the present day — at all events, it 
was common in 1610 (see Ben Jonson's Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, vol. iv. 
p. 109), and in 1607 (see Middleton's Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, i. 450, 
451, 460 ; ii. 536, where Dyce quotes Ben Jonson). In 1592 it 
is mentioned by Greene, who was a very likely man to have suf- 
fered from it {Qitip for an Upstart Courtier in Harleian Miscel- 
lany^ vol. V. p. 415). 

27. The streets awarmed with pickpockets, from whose inge- 
nuity Fagin himself might have learned a lesson. They used to 
put a horn thimble m the thumb to support the edge of the knife 
when cutting away purses. This is as old as 1560, and is men- 
tioned in Bartholomew Fair in 1614 {Gifford's Ben Jonson^ 1816, 
iv. 413). In 1585, there was an old house near Billingsgate, 
where there was a regular schoolhouse” to teach boys to pick 
pockets. Eead the curious details in "Wright’s Elizabeth, vol. ii. 
p. 246. 

28. In 1614, JBen Jonson writes (Tforfe, 8vo, 1816, iv. 442), 
“ The piper of the parish ought not to put up his pipes for one 
rainy Sunday.” 

29. I do not find many notices of the undermeal. In Bartho- 
lomew Fair, Cokes, having stolen some pears from a costard- 
monger, says, “ I think I am furnished for cather’ne pears for one 
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undermeal,” which. Grifford explains for an afternoon’s meal, a 
slight repast after dinner ” {BenJomo'nJa Worhs^ Svo, ISIG, vol. iv. 
p. 473). 

30. In the'Magnetick Lady, written in 1632, we find a waiting- 
woman kneeling to receive the blessing even of her mistress’s 
‘^gossip and she parasite ” {Ben Jonson^ 8vo, 1816, vol. vi. p. 35). 
The porter’s lodge was the place for whipping {Ben Jonson^ vii, 
434). In 1607, daughters knelt before their fathers {Middleton^ s 
Worlcs^ 8vo, 1840, vol. i. p. 341). It was common for masters to 
beat their servants (see The Pleascunt Conceits of Old Hobson^ 
1607, p. 31, Percy Society, vol. ix.) Archbishop Sandys says 
The master oweth to his servant meat, wages, correction, in- 
struction” {Scmdys^s Sermons^ Cambridge, 1841, p. 202). In 
1581, we hear of a woman being whipped at Bridewell, and the 
masters and Fleetwood, the recorder of London, standing by to 
see the operation (see the recorder’s letter in WrigMs Eltzahcth^ 
vol. ii. p. 167). Sir Eobert Drury was member of Parliament for 
Suffolk in 1591. This excellent gentleman is said to have boxed 
the ears of one of his daughters with such violence as to have 
caused her death {Wills from Bury St Edmunds^ pp- 261, 262, 
Camden Society, 1850). See a similar but less fatal instance of 
violence in Dee’s Diary (p. 31, Camden Society, voL xix.) In 
1580, the vicar of Epsom, in a letter to Sir William More, defends 
himself from a charge brought against him of being a quan'el- 
some man. He indignantly says, neither have I smitten any 
manner of person excepting children, the which I have taught in 
learning, and those of my own household ” {Loseley Manuscidpt^ 
by Kempe, p. 256). See a passage which I do not quite under- 
stand, but which seemato refer to the cruel punishment of carding^ 
in Machyrds Diary (p. 17, edit. Camden Society). In the reign of 
Edward VI. it was usual after whipping a child to hang the rod 
at his girdle {Todd's Life of Granmer, vol. ii. p. 125). 

31. In the Discoveries, written about 1630, Ben Jonson de- 
scribes the dandies of his age taking away the morphew in the 
neck, or bleaching their hands at midnight, gumming and triding 
their beards, or making the waist small, binding it with hoops, 
while the mind runs at waste” {Ben Jonson' s TTorfo, vol. ix. 
p. 202). In 1607, they wore “quilted calves” {Middletords 
Worhs^ 1840, vol. ii. p. 134). In 1592, they softened their skin 
with numerous cosmetics {Sarleian Miscellawy^ edit. Park, vol. v. 
p. 406). They were perfumed and powdered (see Rich's Sonestie 
of this Age^ 1614, p. 50, Percy Society, vol. xi.) 

22. The very cheese trenchers were covered with sententious 
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verses and old proverbs. This is mentioned in Middleton’s Old 
Law in 1599 {Works^ Svo, 1840, vol. i. p. 31; and see vol. iii. 
p. 98 ; vol. V. pp. 40, 41). They even put them on their walls 
{Middleton^ s Worlcs^ iii. 346). Tusser gives a long list of “ posies ” 
for almost every room in a house {Five Hundred Points of Hus- 
bandiy^ edit. Mavor, Svo, 1812, pp. 283-292). 

33. In the suburbs of London, gardens with summer-houses — 
called garden houses — were very comihon. They were great 
places of intrigue, and are mentioned as such at the end of the 
sixteenth or early in the seventeenth century {Middleton^ s Worlcs^ 
i. p. 162, 8vo, 1840). 

34. In 1602, women of fashion used to be accompanied by 
pet dogs (see Middleton's Worhs^ 8vo, 1840, vol, i. p. 279). In 
the day they had their spaniels on their laps — in the night they 
slept with them. See a singular description in Johnson’s Crown 
Garland of Goulden Eoses (1612, pp. 76, 77, Percy Society, 
vol. vi.) The Bologna ones, which had their noses broken, were 
famous (see Evelyn's Diary^ 8vo, 1827, vol. i. p. 306). 

35. In 1602, women carried embroidered muffs” (see Middle^- 
ton's Works^ i. p. 279). 

36. Early in the seventeenth century ladies used to play the 
viol de gamba, which they held gracefully between their legs 
(see Middleton's Works^ 8vo, 1840, ii. 11, 235). 

37. In 1608, is mentioned the beastly custom of lovers drink- 
ing their mistresses’ healths in urine (see Middleton's Works^ 8vo, 

1840, vol. ii. p. 99). Montaigne {Essais^ livre i. chap, xl., Paris, 

8vo, 1843, p. 157) says that in Picardy he saw a girl who, to 
prove her constancy, stabbed herself several times in the arm 
until the blood came. 

38. Lovers used to stab their arms with daggers, and drink the See also 
health of their mistresses in the blood mixed with wine. This 

is mentioned in 1608 (see Middleton's Works^ Svo, 1840, vol. ii. 
p. 98, 99). They drank healths kneeling {Middleton^ iii. 216). 

39. Early in the seventeenth century ladies used milk baths 
to whiten their skin ; and when that was found insufficient, they 
sometimes powdered it with bags of fine bean-flower {Middleton's 
Works^ i. 38 ; ii. 310). Every night the lady’s maid prepared 
the paint with which she was to adorn the face of her mistress 
the next morning {Dekker's Knights Conjuring^ 1607, p. 20, 

Percy Society, vol. v.) In 1617, women wore powder (see Mr. 
Cunningham’s Introduction to Rich's Honestie of this Age^ Percy 
Society, vol. xi. p. xxiii.) They wore perriwigs. 
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40. In 1608, it was usual to send verbal invitations for dinner, 
&c. I think it was much later when written ones were first gene- 
rally used (see Middleton^ s Works^ 8vo, 1840, ii. 398). Early in 
the sixteenth century messages were sent, the servants being in- 
trusted with their master’s seal (see The Docti^ynall of Good 
Servantes^ p. 5, Percy Society, vol. vi.) 

41. Besides the ordinary there were also female roarers. 

One of these, Mary Frith, was particularly famous (see Middle-^ 
ton) 8 Roaring Givl^ Worhs^ vol. ii.) She was born in 1584, and 
among other accomplishments prided herself on being the first 
female smoker (see Mr. Dyce’s account of her, Middleton) s Works, 
ii. pp. 427-431, and as to her smoking, p. 460), Eoaring boys 
are constantly mentioned' {Middleton, hi. 152, 194). Indeed, if 
we may take as literal a passage in Middleton (hi. 485), there 
was early in the seventeenth century a regular roaring school,” 
where the noble art was taught. This Mr. Dyce looks on as an 
exaggeration. 

42. In Middleton’s Fair Quarrel, in 1617, the young and deli- 
cate niece of Lady Ager, feeling herself aggrieved by the conduct 
of a physician who presumes to make love to her, vents her in- 
dignation by spitting at him (Middleton^ $ Works, iii. 499). 

43. There are some amusing details respecting the ceremonies 
at a christening in Middleton’s Chaste Maid in Cheapside. The 
sponsors used to give spoons of silver or gilt, which were called 
’postle spoons, because at the end of their handle was the figui*e 
of one of the apostles. Comfits used to be handed round, and, 
owing perhaps to that, the wine was so freely circulated that the 
gossips generally fell down drunk. The mother remained in bed, 
and all this riotous scene took place in her bed-room {^MiddletorC $ 
Worlca, iv. 44-53). 

44. After the performances were over, the actors used to kneel 
down and solemnly pray for the patron of their theatre (see Mid-> 
dleton^s Works, 8vo, 1840, ii. 418; iv. 202). In 1598, it was 
thought an extravagant thing to take tobacco in the theatre, and 
was opposed by the audience ; but within a few years it became 
very common (see pp. 68, 69 of Mr. Rimbault’s notes to HnttorCs 
Follids Anatomie, Percy Society, vol. vi.) 

45. Between breakfast and dinner there was sometimes taken 
a meal called hever. This Mr. Dyce considers a potation (Note in 
Middleton, iv. 427 ; v. 141), but Mr. Halliwell denies this. See 
his Dictionary at the word Sever. 

46. In 1581, we find it laid down in a grave economical treatise 
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as a matter of course, that lead is heavier than gold {Harleia,n 
Miscellany, edit. Park, vol. ix. p. 170). Sir Francis Knollys was 
frequently disturbed at night by the noisy vivacity of the maids 
of honour, whose rooms were adjoining his own. This gentleman, 
who was a privy councillor, and one of Elizabeth’s ministers, took 
the comical revenge of stripping himself of all his clothes, except 
his shirt, and in this singular condition made his appearance 
among the young ladies reading aloud the infamoxis tales of 
Aretino {Thoms's A'tiecdotes and Traditions, pp. 70, 71, Camden 
Society, 1839, vol. v.) In 1552, a woman was put on the pillory 
at London, and afterwards whipped at the cart’s tail “naked 
upwards” {Machyn's Diary, p. 30, Camden Society). 

47. In 1557, it is evident that the chief food of farmers was 
fish and salt meat (see Tusser’s Five Hundred Pomts of Hus- 
bandry, edit. Mavor, 1812, p. xxxvi.) But in 1561, plowmen 
expected roast meat every Sunday and Thursday (p. 273). A 
great deal of pork was eaten, particularly by the Flemish, who 
were settled in and around Suffolk. Indeed hogs, which used to 
be yoked, formed an important part of a farm, and were fattened 
with acorns (Tusser, pp. 21, 22, 39, 104). 

49. Between May and August farm servants were allowed to 
sleep for “ an hour or two ” in the middle of the day (see Tussei^s 
Husbandry, edit. Mavor, 1812, p. 157). 

50. In 1592, great extortion is said to have been practised in 
prisons (see Harleian Miscellany, vol. v. p. 409). As to the 
present mortality in prisons see Quetelet, Sur THomme (Paris, 
8vo, 1835, tome i. pp. 261-271). 

51. “A news-searcher, viz. a barber, he hoping to obtain some 
discourse for his next patient, left his banner of basons swinging 
in the ayre” {Rowley's Search for Money, 1609, pp. 9, 10, edit. 
Percy Society, 1840). These basins were hung on the top of 
poles (see p. 44). The barbers were hair cutters (see The Penni- 
less Parliament, 1608, p. 40, Percy Society, vol. vii.) Southey 
tells us that at the end of the eighteenth century, “ in many parts 
of Spain they have female shavers” {Life and Corres^pondence 
of Robert Southey, by the Rev. C. 0. Southey, 8vo, 1849, 1850, 
vol. i. p. 272). In 1558, we find a barber of Bury, who had five 
“ barber’s chairs, twelve hanging basons of latten, and ten shaving 
cloths” {Wills from Bury St. Edmunds, edited by S. Tymms, 
pp. 150, 151, Camden Society, 1850). The use of the hanging 
basins was, after a man was shaved, in have the water trickling 
down from it on his head (see p. 260). 
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See also 
Aet. 7. 


See also 
Aet. 20. 


52. The oyster women were the last refuse of London. In a 
contemporary poem in which the condescension of the unfortunate 
Essex is particularly mentioned, it is said — 

Renowned Essex as he past the streets 

Would yaile his bonnet to an oyster wife.” 

(Poetical Miscellanies from a MS. of the time of James L, 
p. 17, edit. Halliwell, Percy Society, yol. xy.) 

53, The tapsters at taverns used to wear aprons (see Mad 
Pranks of Robin Goodfellow, 1628, p. 30 in Percy Society, 
vol. ii.) They were used as clubs. Dekker {Knights Conjuring^ 
1607, p. 27, Percy Society, vol. y.) describes in the city the 
“ Lord Mayor’s, aldermens’, and rich commoners’ sons and heirs 
holloaing out at tavern windows to our knight,” and they had 
their “ pranks with them” (p. 28). Early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury are classed together “ tavemes and houses of bawdry ” (see 
The Boctrynall of Good Sei'vanntes^ p. 5, Percy Society, vol. vi.) ; 
and in the reign of Henry VIII. they were frequented by women 
of loose character (see The Poke of Mayd Evelyn^ p. 15, Percy 
Society, vol. yi.) The hostess was generally a woman of by no 
means impregnable virtue (see The Croiune Garland of Goulden 
Roses, 1612, pp. 72, 73, Percy Society, vol. vi.) At p. 73 is men- 
tioned “ the three-hoop’d pot.” In Hutton’s Follie’s Anatomic 
(1619, p. 18, Percy Society, vol. vi.) we have “vintners’ chalked 
score.” There used to be music at taverns (see Rowland^ § Knave 
of Clubs, 1611, p. 19, Percy Soc. vol. ix.) Taverns were open all 
night (see Rowland's More Knaves Yet, p. 94, Percy Soc. vol. ix.) 
The answer of the waiters when called, was not “ Yes, Sir,” but 
“Anon, anon I” (see Mr. Eimbault’s notes on Rowland's Pour 
Knaves, Percy Soc. vol. ix. p. 128). Dinners were given in 
them to the great livery companies (see The Pleasant Conceits 
of Old Hobson, 1607, p. 8, Percy Soc. vol. ix.) They were open 
on Sunday (p. 9). The taverns were even frequented by women 
of character, who settled their little disputes by betting suppers, 
for which the loser of course had to pay (see The Pleasant Con- 
ceits of Old Hobson, p. 25). There were many “ cook-shops ” in 
Fleet Lane (see Maroccus Extaticus, 1595, p. iii. Percy Soc. 
vol. ix.) In Brittany, the village inns, or rather the drinking- 
houses, are known by a bush of mistletoe with a bottle in the 
middle of it (see Trollope's Brittany, 8vo, 1840, vol. i. pp. 257, 
'315). In 1571, “ale-house fables” was a proverbial expression 
{Mur din' 8 State Papers, p. 102). There seems to have been a 
particular sort of dagger worn at ale-houses. “ He that drinkes 
with cutlers must not be without his ale dagger ” {Pap with a 
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Hatchet^ 1589, p* 8, edit. London, 1844). In 1500, few people 
kept wine in their houses, but went to taverns to drink it, and 
this was done by ladies of fashion — “ le donne di honore ” {Italian 
Relation of England, Camden Society, 1847, p. 21). 

54. There were itinerant tooth-drawers, who showed the teeth 
they had drawn as trophies of their art. The teeth were some- 
times carved in banners, and sometimes made up in garlands ; 
and when human teeth were deficient, they supplied themselves 
with those of horses (see Chettlds Kind Harfs Dream, 1592, 
Percy Society, vol. v. p. 28, and Mr. Eimbault’s note at p. 76). 
In Brittany itinerant doctors ostentatiously parade, as trophies of 
their skill, large collections of the human teeth they have ex- 
tracted {Trollope's Brittany, Lond. 8vo, 1840, vol. i. p. 322). 

55. The streets were crowded with jugglers, who in the interval 
of their tricks played on the bagpipes, which they always carried. 
These men wore cloaks of three different colours, and yellow 
trousers enlivened with blue (see Ghettle's Kind Hart's Dream, 
1592, pp. 10, 65, Percy Society, voL v.) 

56. Coaches were rare and dear, and the only ordinary passage 
from one part of London to another was by the Thames. But as 
soon as you reached the place where you were to embark, you 
found yourself in the midst of a hubbub and confusion, compared 
to which Babel must have been tranquillity, and it was well if 
you were not pulled in pieces by the rival watermen. Even early 
in the seventeenth century the violence of the watermen at 
Westminster Bridge was scandalous (see Delcker's Knights Con-‘ 
juring, 1607, p. 38, Percy Society, vol. v.) 

57. There were the butchers followed by their bull-dogs 
(C. P. B. Art. 2279). See a curious description of the London 

roarers” at the beginning of the seventeenth century, in pp. xii. 
xiii. of Mr. Bimbault’s preface to Eowland’s Four Knaves (Percy 
Soc. voL ix.) Even the queen could not venture without risk to 
leave the limits of London, unless she was well guarded. In 1581 
she took a country drive to the adjoining village of Islington, but 
the brick-kilns there were the abode of every description of vaga- 
bonds, who surrounded her carriage with clamorous cries (see 
Fleetwood's Letter, in Wrights Elizabeth, vol. ii. pp. 164-167). 
No man who valued his life would venture to walk after dark to 
Hyde Park Corner {Norden's Essex, 1594, p. xv, Camden Soc. 
1840, vol. ix.) In 1578, it was a fashionable amusement to hunt 
deer in Hyde Park {Lodge's Illustrations of British History, ii. 
141, 1838). In 1578, Lord Eich, as he was riding through 
London, was shot at by some one with whom he had a personal 
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quarrel; and on the very same day that this occurred Sir John 
Comvay was attacked in the streets by Mr, Grreville, who knocked 
him down with a cudgel, and then attempted to cut off his legs 
{Lodges Illustrations of British History^ ii. 142). In 1563 and 
in 1603, on occasion of the Plag-ue, rewards were paid to men who 
killed dogs, which were supposed to communicate it (see Machyn^s 
Diary ^ Camden Soc. pp. 312-396). It is stated in Fuller’s Worthies, 
that in 1556 Ottley, Lord Mayor of London, first introduced “ the 
useful custom of the night-bellmen, preventing many fires and 
more felonies ” (see Nichols’s note at p. 353 of Machyi'Cs Diary ^ 
Camden Soc. vol. xlii.) In 1559, an armed mob, among whom 
were “ divers gentlemen,” attempted by open violence to procure 
the liberation of some women from Bridewell {Machyu^s Diary ^ 
p. 1 94). For other instances of street frays in London early in 
Elizabeth’s reign, see Machyn’s Diary (pp. 195, 220, 221, 282, 
293). In 1562 laws were made for keeping the streets clean. 
Before this time offal of every sort was thrown out of butchers’ 
and poulterers’ shops, which attracted the kites and crows, who 
were forbidden to be killed because they removed such offensive 
nuisances. The consequence was that they used to take the very 
food out of the hands of the children, and mingle with the pas- 
sengers (see Italian Relation of England^ Camden Soc. vol. xxxvii. 
p. 11, and Miss Sneyd’s note at p. 62. She quotes Bishop Stan- 
ley’s Familiar History of Birds). This I suspect is a reason why 
storks, &c., are still sacred. In 1558, people who had to venture 
out at night provided themselves with torches (^D^Ewes^s Journals 
of Parliament^ folio, 1682, p. 33). The Tytere Tues, the pre- 
cursors of the Mohacs, were a regular society, first formed in 
London in 1623 (see the curious account in Yonge's Diary ^ip. 70, 
Camden Soc. vol. xli.) 

58. “A knife she snatched from her side” {Johnsoy^s Grown 
Garland of Goulden Roses, 1612, p. 19, Percy Soc. vol. v.) 

59. A watch formed a rare and expensive appendage. They 
were not yet made in England. A man of fashion is described 
with a “larum watch” in Hutton’s Follie’s Anatomic (1619, 
p. 18, Percy Soc. vol. vi.) 

60. Men of fashion wore “ about his neck a ribbin and a ring ” 
{HuttorJs Follids Anatomie, 1619, Percy Society, vol. vi. p. 41). 
Early in the seventeenth century boots began to be worn by the 
ultra fashionables. They excited astonishment similar to that 
with which the Americans formerly saw men on horseback, and 
were called “ leather legs,” (the expression occurs in Rowland's 
Knave of Sarts, 1613, p. 49, and compare Mr. Eimbault’s notes 
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in AYorks of the Percy Society, vol. ix. p. 132. See also C. P. B. 
Aet. 874). The garters were worn over the hose, immediately 
below the knee. They were made of silk, fringed with lace, and 
were tied in a bow at the outside of the leg (Rimbault’s notes to 
Rowland's Four Knaves^ Percy Society, ix. 126), and the trou- 
sers were of the most enormous dimensions, and not unaptly 
called trunk hose (see pp* 133, 134). In a curious old ballad a 
dandy is described — 

“ His stockings were of silken soy, 

Wi’ garters hanging doune 

(Fej'cifs Beliqiies^ 8 vo, 184';, p. 83.) 
Archbishop Sandys rebukes their curled frizzled hair ” {Sermons^ 
p. 142, edit. Cambridge, 1841). The superstition of the age was 
shown even in the ornaments with which they bedecked them- 
selves. In 1648, we find a bequest of ten rings of gold “ with a 
death’s head upon some of them ” {Wills from Bui'y SL Edmunds^ 
Camden Soc. 1850, p. 201). 

6 1. It would appear that early in the seventeenth century the 
custom among mm of kissing each other was only recently intro- 
duced (see Rowland's More Knaves Yet^ pp^ 104, 105, Percy 
Soc. voL ix.) 

62 . Early in the seventeenth century women of fashion were 
very fond of masks. See Rowland’s Address “ to Madame Maske,” 
written about 1610, and Mr. Rimbault’s note (Percy Soc. vol. ix. 
pp. Ill, 136). 

63 . Hannah More supposed that the custom of denying oneself 
by a not at home ” had grown up in her tinae. But she was 
mistaken. It occurs in The Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson 
(1607, p. 36, Percy Society, vol. ix.) 

64 . Those who delight in tire exquisite flavour of tobacco, and 
above all, those who have experienced its soothing influence over 
an irritated brain, may form some idea of the entliusiasm with 
which it was welcomed by all classes. In less than thirty yeai*s 
after its first introduction into England, there were to be found 
in London alone 7,000 shops where it was sold. In every part of 
the metropolis, in taverns, in inns, in ale-houses, in wine houses, 
in the shops of apothecaries, of gTOcers, and chandlers, there was 
nothing to be seen but an atmosphere thickened by the fumes of 
tobacco. The shops particularly set apart for smoking were the 
most splendid in London. The tobacco shops were of unrivalled 
splendour. There was a maple block for shredding the leaf, 
silver tongs for holding the coals, and a fire of juniper at which 
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the pipes were lighted (see the description, in 1610, in Ben Jon- 
son^ iv, 38, and see p. 106). A consequence of this use of tobacco 
was the increase of drunkenness. In the very cuiious account 
given by Eich {Honest le of this Age^ 3 614, pp. 38-40), he esti- 
mates that the value of tobacco retailed in London was more than 
319,000L a year. It was smoked by nearly all men in all classes ; 
by dandies (they carried a tobacco box, steele, and touch” (see 
HiiUon^s FoUie's Anatomie, 1619, p. 18, Percy Society, vi.); by 
bishops — Fletcher, bishop of London, died smoking (see Xealy 
History of the Puritans^ 8vo, 1822, voL i. p. 451); by women; 
by those employed in the lowest and meanest trades , by chimney 
sweeps ; by oyster women, and even by convicted criminals, as 
they were carried in the cart to Tyburn {Rowland's More Knaves 
Yet^ p. 99, Percy Society, vol. ix.) It was smoked in churches, 
in pulpits, in school rooms, and in theatres. The gallant who 
wished to be distinguished for the elegant propriety of his conduct 
called loudly for a stool as soon as he had entered the theatre, 
and seating himself on the stage, began to inhale the fumes from 
his pipe. The smoke rolled out, not as in these degenerate days, 
from the mouth, but from the nostrils of the accomplished 
puffers, and happy was he who by dint of long-continued labour 
had acquired a facility in passing it through his ears (this last was 
very rare in England, but I have met with two or three notices of 
it ; and see Sprengel^ Histoire de la Medecine). If he wished to 
pay a delicate compliment to some lady in the boxes, with whose 
charms he was enamoured, he rose from his stool, and forcing his 
way through the crowded theatre, took his pipe from his mouth 
and presented it to his lovely mistress ; this was a mark of atten- 
tion which few women could resist, such was the eagerness with 
which tobacco was smoked by all classes and both sexes. From 
being used as a luxury, it soon became considered as a medicine. 
It was looked on as a sort of universal charm, or an unfailing 
remedy for nearly every disease by which the frame can be 
affected. The virtues ascribed to it were so various and so con- 
tradictory that one is astonished that the mere recital of them 
was not suf&cient to stagger the credulity even of that credulous 
age. It was carried by children in their satchels as they went to 
school, and served them as an economical breakfast (this was in 
1672, AntiquaHan Repertory^ iv. 583, 584, and C.P.B. Am. 2108), 
for it was a recognised occupation of the master to teach his pupils 
how to smoke. In the middle of the most fashionable dinners, if 
the servants were a little too slow in bringing in the courses, the 
company solaced their impatience with a ■^i^Q{Vennevs ViaRectoi 
ad Vitcm Longam, 4to, 1650, p. 409)* The pipe was commonly 
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taken to bed, in order that it might be smoked jnst before going 
to sleep ; but some, unable to wait till morning, laid it by their 
side in order that they might use and light it in the middle of 
the night {Antiquarian R&pertory^ iv. 583, 584). James I. says 
some people spent 400Z. a year on it ; this may give some idea of 
the prodigious consumption, for we know from another source 
that a man could have his pocket filled for 2d. (C.P.B. Aut. 728). 
It appears from Ben Jonson (iv. 153) that it was usually sold in 
2d. jiackets. 

65. As beds were so expensive, it was hardly to be expected 
that a separate one should be allowed to each individual. Indeed 
persons of the highest rank used to sleep together. Catherine, 
queen dowager, who, after the death of Henry YIII. married 
Admiral Seymour, used, when her husband was away, to sleep 
with a lady named Odell (see Katherine’s Letter in Haynes's 
State Papers^ p- 62). Mary, even after her accession, had one of 
the women as a bed-fellow ; and, subsequent to her marriage, she 
continued the custom during the frequent absences of her young 
husband {Ambassades de Foailles^ Leyde, 1763, tomeii. pp. 112- 
147 ; tome iii. p. 248 ; tome v. p. 362). Elizabeth, before she 
was queen, slept with Katharine Ashley, with whom she carried 
on rompings not remarkable for their decency. Katherine as- 
sisted the admiral in tickling Elizabeth ; “ thei tytled my Lady 
Elizabeth in the bed ” (see Mrs. Ashley’s confession in Haynes's 
State Papers^ p. 99). As it was still common to sleep perfectly 
naked, perhaps one of their objects was to keep themselves warm. 
Mary sent the duke of Norfolk a pillow, on which she had 
marked with her oAvn hands the arms of Scotland {Mur dim's 
State Papers^ p. 57). Mary of Scotland always had a bed-fellow 
(see her Letter in Murdimi's State Papers^ p. 534). In 1575, 
Mary of Scotland sent Elizabeth a present of troys petites coy- 
fur es de miict, ouvrees de sa main” {Gorrespondance de Fenelouy 
Paris, 1840, tome vi. p. 397). In the fourteenth century many 
persons used to sleep in the same bedroom (see Warton's History 
of English Poetry^ 8vo, 1840, voL i. p. cxcviii.) In 1585, 
Burghley complains that in consequence of having hurt the skin 
of his leg, “ I am now forced to keep my bed without any hose ” 
{Leycester Correspondence^ p. 56, Camden Society). 

66. In 1560, when Elizabeth went out to supper, she returned 
home by torchlight {Haynes's State Papers^ 364). 

67. In 1570, Mary ofi Scotland sent to the countess of Nor- 
thumberland fayre tyar of lawne for the head” {Haynes's 
State Papers^ p. 595). In 1580, we find sent to the earl of 
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Shrewsbury, probably for his wife, two bodkins for gentlewomen's 
hair” (^Lodges Illustrations of Bodtish History^ 1838, vol. ii. 

p. 186). 

68. In 1571, we find a hole in a ‘^privie house” in one house, 
leading to another in an adjoining house (see a confused passage 
in Murdin^s State Papers^ p. 80). There were privies in the 
streets, and they had a “dark entry” {Murdin^ p. 135), 

6g. In 1571, placards, chiefly political, were posted about 
London (see Murdin^s State Papers^ p. 196). In 1573, “ Every 
broom-man in Kent Street” (Murdin^s State Papers^ p. 272). 

70. For several years Bordeaux wine had not been imported, 
or at all events only in small quantities. In November, 1573, 
Elizabeth complained to the French ambassador that she could 
not get enough of it even for her own table ; and she intimated 
her intention of following the example of Henry VIII, and 
sending for it to Bordeaux at her own expense {Correspondance 
diplomatique de FSnelon, Paris, 1840, tome v. p. 455). In 1575, 
Elizabeth forbad Bordeaux wine to be sold in England for more 
than lOl, a tun, including all expenses, such as freight and the 
customs ; and as it had been usually sold for 201. this the French 
ambassador complains amounted almost to a prohibition {F^nelon^ 
tome vi. p. 490). 

71. In some injunctions which the government of Edward VI. 
issued in 1547, to all men both lay and clerical, it is ordered 
“ that all gTaces to be said at dinner and supper, shall be always 
said in the English tongue ” (Appendix to Tierney’s edition of 
Dodd^s Church History^ vol. ii. p.xlv.) They eat ravenously. We 
have a very full account of the mode of living adopted by the 
Emperor Charles V. “ At five o’clock in the morning a dish was 
brought to him consisting usually of a fowl or capon dressed with 
milk, sugar, and spices ; after which he reposed an hour. At 
twelve a dinner was served, consisting of at least twenty dishes. 
In the evening, towards eight o’clock, he partook of some ancho- 
vies, or other savoury fish, and supped at midnight” (Covrespjon- 
dence of Charles F., edited by Mr. Bradford, Lond. 8vo, 1850., 
p. 367). See also p. 437, when it is said in 1546, that the em- 
peror nearly always dined at twelve, and in public. In a sermon 
in the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, Archbishop Sandys 
bitterly declaims against the increasing luxury of the table. In- 
deed he says, “ There is no bird that flieth, no fish that swimmeth, 
no beast that mo veth, which is not buried in om* bellies” {Saiidys., 
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Ser/sions^ edit. Cambridge, 1841, p. 393). Quails were a favourite 
dish, and during the greater part of the sixteenth centuiy, were 
imported alive from France {Lodgers Illustrations of British His- 
tory, 1838, vol. i. p. 31). See also vol. ii. p. 69, where we learn 
that in 1575, their price at Eouen was 6s. a dozen. Even at the 
end of the sixteenth century wine glasses were little used, and 
the gentlemen of the Temple drank their wine out of green pots 
made of white clay (see Loseley Manuscript, by Kempe, pp. 310, 
311). In 1595, “ Bore pies,” much praised for their seasoning ” 
{Sydney Letters, folio, 1745, vol. i. p. 362). I think mutton was 
formerly little eaten. This was probably caused, as is still the 
case in Sweden, by the number of wolves (see Dillon's Winter in 
Lapland and Iceland, 8vo, 1840, vol. ii. p. 51). In 1550, Ascham 
saw at Brussels the French queen-dowager, widow of Francis I. 
and sister of Charles V. He says that her dinner was not so good 
as the Lady Elizabeth’s. Her first course was apples, pears, 
plums, grapes, nuts, and with this meat she began.* Then she 
had bacon and chickens, almost covered with sale onions, that 
all the chamber smelled of it. She had a roast caponet, and a 
pasty of wild boar” {Tytler's Hdiuard VL and Mary, 8VO5 1839, 
ii. 126). It seems evident that abroad even persons of the 
highest rank did not sit on chairs at dinner {Tytler's Edward and 
Mai'y, 1839, ii. 286). It appears that in 1559, drinking wine to 
a person was peculiar to England, or at all events was not prac- 
tised in Spain (see Tytler's Edward and Mary, ii. 431). 

72. In consequence of their filthy habits, the English were con- 
stantly affected by the most destructive epidemics. Besides the 
plague, there was the sweating sickness, which was said to be 
peculiar to this country {Collier's Ecclesiastical History, vol* v. 
pp. 438, 439). In 1563, we find chui-chwardens paying for having 
blue crosses painted, probably on canvass, in order to be affixed 
to infected houses {Machyn's Diary, p. 396, Camden Society, 
vol. xlii.) 

73, Sandys, afterwards archbishop of York, used when a clergy- 
man in the reign of Mary to carry a dagger {Life of Sandys, 
p. V., prefixed to Sandys' s Sermons, Cambridge, 8vo, 1841, 
Parker Society). 

74. In 1575, Elizabeth went to Kenilworth, and on her road 
found the ale so potent that she was obliged to send for some to 

ee Leicester’s letter in Wright's Elizabeth, 1838, vol. ii. 

p. 12). 

75, In 1586 some apprentices conspired to form an outbreak 
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against the French and Dutch living at London (see Fleetwood’s 
letter in Wrighfs Elizabeth^ voL ii. p. 308). 

76 . In 1582, we find the earl of Sussex at Buxton, drinking 
every day from three to eight pints of water (see his letter in 
Lodge's Elustrations of British Histoi'y^ 1838, vol. ii. p, 231). 
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1. In 1664, the shops at Cleves “are so contrived as if they 
were designed to conceal, not expose, their wares ” {King's Life 
of Loche^ Svo, 1830, vol. i. p. 30), 

2. In 1669, Locke {King^s Life of Locke^ i. 34) writes that the 
Grermans at a christening “ allow more godmothers than we do, 
and so wisely get more spoons.” 

3. In 1669, a Grerman duke dines off a “hen, cabbage, and 
powdered beef, covered over with preserved quinces,” and cheese 
with “ carraway seeds in it ” {King’^s Life of Loche^ vol. i. pp. 41- 
43). 

4. At Montpellier, in 1676, “all the highways are filled with 
gamesters at malls, so that walkers are in some danger of knocks” 
{King^s Life of Loche^ i. 101). 

5. In 1677, the English by their extravagant demands had 
greatly raised the price of Bordeaux wines (see King's Life of 
Locke, i. 133). This must have encouraged the subsequent con- 
sumption of port wine. 

6. A curious summary of the English amusements in 1679 
{King's Life of Locke, i. 248). 

7. In 1679, “Coffee, the, and chocolate” at coffee-houses 
{King's Life of Locke, vol. i. p. 251) ; the whole account is very 
curious from pp. 248-251. 

8. In 1692, a “glass coach ” {King's Life of Locke, vol. i. 
p. 439). 

9. Even in 1688 it was difficult to get good chocolate in 
London (see Foster's Letters of Locke, Sidney, &g., Lond. 8vo, 
1830, p. 34). 
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10. On lltli October, 1706, Lord Shaftesbury writes, that in 
consequence of asthma “ I have been forced to remove yet further 
oti than Chelsey, which I am unable to bear at this time of the 
year, when the great smoke of London begins, and the winds, as 
at this present, sit easterly” {Foster'' s Letters of Locke^ Sidney^ 
cGc., 8vo, 1 830, p. 2^24). 

1. hor some absurd medicaLremedies, see Les Voyages de Mon- 
conys, Paris, 1695, tome i./p. 5 ; tome v, 489. 

2. At Saumur, in 1645, there were une infinite d’Allemans, 
qui y sont commences a, apprendre le Francois” (Voyages de 
MoiiconySj Paris, 1695, 12mo, tome i. p. 46). 

3. In 1663, the English kept Sunday -rigidly, and would not 
travel on it (Monconys^ iii. 10), 

4. In 1663, there was a packet-boat between Calais and Dover 
twice a week, which charged each passenger 6s. (Voyages de 
Monconys^ tome iii..p. 1). 

5. The first post on the road from Dover to London in 1663 
was fifteen miles, for which the charge was 6s. each (Voyages 
de Monconys^ Paris, 1695, tome iii. p. 11). 

6. At London, in 1663, all the houses had shops below (Mon-- 
couys. Voyages^ iii. ;p. 28). 

7. In 1663, the coaches in London were very bad ; the charge 
was Is. 6d. the “first ‘houi', and Is. every other hour; but to 
cross the streets a boat was necessary, which cost Sd. or 6d.” 
(MonconySy Voyages^ iii. 20); see also pp. 81, 82, where he sa^^s 
that for the smallest distance arcoach was a shilling. 

8. Monconys ( Voyages^ iii. p.-SS) saw the duchess of York in 
1663, and called her very ugly, “Tort laide, ayant la bouche ex- 
traordinairement fendue.” 

9. For an account of a London court ball in 1663, see Mon- 
conys, Voyages, iii, 42. 

10. In London, in 1663, no dirt was thrown from the houses, 

but w^as taken away by carts, which rang a bell as they went 
round Voyages^ iii. 67). 

IT, From London to Oxford by coach each place was ten shil- 
lings in 1663 (Monconys^ tome iii. p. 93). 

12. Monconys (Voyages^ iii. p. 167) describes Monk in 1663. 

13. In Belgium, in 1663, Monconys says (iii. 196), “Les 
cueilliers en ce pays, comme en Angleterre, sont si larges, qu’elles 
eoupent la bouche.” 

14. In the Low Countries in 1663, “ je vis des asperges blanches, 
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qii’on mange en ce pays ou les vertes ne sent point en estime ” 
(Jloncoiiys, Voyages^ iii. 204). 

15. In Holland, in 1663, Monconys {Voyages^ Paris, 1695, 
12mo, tome iii. p. 298) saw in a private library “une chaise a 
dossier pliant, comme en Angleterre, sans ressort, avec des 
courroyes.” 

16. In Holland, in 1663, windmills were very (tommo-n {Voyages 
de Monconys^ iii. 299). 

17. At Hanover, in 1663, the soldiers were all in red (il/on- 
conys^ Voyages^ iv. p. 45). 

18 . At Hanover, in 1663, it was usual at burials to put m the 
sepulchres stones on which the cross was engTaved {JMonconys^ 
Voyages^ Paris, 1695, l^mo, tome iv. p. 46). 

19. Dress of German ladies {Monconys, Voyages, tome iv. 
p. 117). 

20. In 1664, at Frankfort on the Main, Monconys .(iv. 163) de- 
scribes a stove in .a room, which .evidently was to him a novelty. 

21. The German etiquette, in 1664, was to tahe ^precedence of 
those whom one wished to honour (see Monconys, Voyages, 
tome iv. p. 180) ; this was at Heidelberg. 

22. In 1664, Monconys, an enlightened man, relates and evi- 
dently believes (iv. 386) how the Jews tortured to death a Chris- 
tian child. 

23. In Portugal, in 1628, men were very jealous of their wives 
{Monconys, v. 29). 

24. Early in the reign of Charles II., when a Frenchman landed 
at Dover, the very children would run after :and call him names 
{Sorbiere's Journey to England, p. 6). 

25. Sorbiere, who'was in England about 1663, says {Voyage to 
England, p. 13, Loud. 8vo, 1709) that he lodged in Covent 
Garden, “ to which the French that travel and have business at 
coirrt usually resort, .as to an exchange.” 

26. Greater supply of hooks in London than in Paris ^Sorbierds 
Voyage to England^ p. -16). 

27. Bad English pronunciation of Latin {Sorhierds Voyage to 
England, p. 38). 

28. Sorbiere {Vofyage, 8vo, 1709, p. 54) says the English ‘^^are 
naturally lazy, and .spend half their time in taking tobacco.” 

2g. In 1663, French cooks were still very uncommon even 
among our “ greatest lords,” and the fare was very coarse (see 
Sorbierds Voyags to England, pp. 61, 62). 
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30 . Horrid barbarity of our fencing schools (Sorbiere^s Voyage 
to England^ p. 72). 

31 . In the fourteenth century the wives of barbers in France 
were allowed to bleed [Montell^ Hlstoire des Frccncctis des divers 
Etats, Bruxelles, Svo, 1843, tome i. p, 42). 

32 . It was, I suppose, on account of the dirtiness of the beds 
and bed-rooms that we find in the fourteenth century “une chemise 
parfumee aussi de fieurs” {Monteil^ Histoire des Frangais^ ii. 
195). In the fifteenth century women were confined in beds or- 
namented with nosegays {3Ionteil^ iv. p. 194). In prisons they 
always put in each bed three prisoners {Monteil, iv. p. 59j- 

33 . For the dress of physicians and apothecaries in the fifteenth 
century, see Monteil, Divers Etats (tome iv. 108). 

34 . In 1452, physicians were first allowed to marry {Monteil^ 
JUstoire des Francais^ iv. p. 109). 

35 . In France in the sixteenth and to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth centmy, it was usual to begin dinner with meat and finish 
with soup {Monteil^ Histoire des divers Etats^ tome v. p. 109). 

36 . In France, under Henry III., men wore earrings of precious 
stones {Monteil^ Histoire des Frangcds^ v. p. 113). 

37 . In the sixteenth century butchers were whipped who sold 
meat in Lent {Monteil^ Hist, des divers Etats^ v. 141). 

38 . Even in 1595 a child was devoured in Paris by a wolf ; and 
a few years before the wolves attached an entire army {JSIon- 
teiU Histoire des Frangais des divers Etats, tome v. p. 215). 

39 . In France, in the sixteenth century, the custom of “ tu- 
toying ” was going out, and was only used by very old persons 
to very young ones, or when there was a great difference in rank 
{Monteil^ Hist des Frangais^ v. 223, 224). 

40 . In the sixteenth century, in France, only rich people had a 
pocket-handkerchief ; others used their sleeve (see Monteil^ His-- 
toire des Frangais des Divers Mats, tome v. 224). 

41 . In the sixteenth century the custom was gone out of a man 
asking from his superior permission to speak in conversation 
{Monteil^ Hist des Frangais^ tome v. p. 225). 

42 . On the way of sealing letters, see Monteil, Hist, des divers 
Etats, tome v. p. 231. 

43 . In the sixteenth century the population of Paris, 400,000 ; 
that of London a little less {Monteil^ Hist, des Frangais^ v. 318), 
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44. In the sixteenth century the French were afraid of a Turk- 
ish invasion (^Monteil^ Hist, des Fo'angais^ vi. 166). 

45. For a list of the horrid tortures judicially used to extort 
confession, see Monteil, vi. pp. 282-284. 

46. Under Henry III. the ceremony was introduced of every- 
one remaining bare-headed in the royal presence (see Montdl^ 
Hist des divers Etats^ tome vi. pp. 219, 220). 

47. In the fifteenth century the French had no candles but 
tallow ; but in the sixteenth wax was mixed. Their lamps were in 
the north rape seed oil ; in the south, walnut oil (^Monteil, vi. 
261, 262). 

48. In the sixteenth century the best paper in France was 
made at Clermont, where it cost three livres a ream (see MonteiVs 
Histoire des divers jStats^ vi. p. 277). 

49. For a curious account of the different dances in the six- 
teenth century, see Monteil des divers fitats, vi. 344-349). 

50. The soldiers at the battle of Steinkirk hastily tied their 
cravat, hence the term (Monteil^ Hist des Frangais des divers 
Etats, tome vii. p. 76, note). 

51. Even at the end of the seventeenth century houses in Paris 
were not numbered {Monteil^ Hist, des Frangais^ vii. p. 145). 

52. In 1697, the French Grovemment farmed the sale of tobacco 
for 150,000 livres yearly {Monteil^ Hist des divers ^tats^ vii* 
p. 157); see also pp. 241, 242, where it is said that tobacco as 
snuff was first introduced into France in 1626, and sold for twelve 
francs a pound. It was used for smoking in the time of Catherine 
de Medicis. 

53. The first coffee-house in France was opened in 1671, at 
Marseilles ; and in 1672 the first at Paris {Monteil^ Histoire des 
Frangais des divers jStats^ tome vii. p. 219, Bruxelles, 1843). 

54. In the twelfth or thirteenth century there were first es- 
tablished “ messageries des universites,” before which there were 
in France no means of sending a letter ; but in the middle of the 
sixteenth century “ messagers royaux ” also took them. Finally, 
in 1622, the general of the posts conceived the idea of charging 
them with the public letters, and in 1672 these posts became 
public revenues {Monteil^ Hist des JEtats^ vii. 254-256). 

55. The first coach was seen in Paris early in the reign of 
Henry IV. {Monteil^ vii. 258, 259). 

56. The fashion of wearing ^^perruques” began in the reign of 
Louis XIII. {Monteil^ Histoire des Frangais^ tome vii. p. 340). 
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57 . In the seventeenth century, the inhabitants of one part 
of Dijon had the right of kissing a woman just married as she 
came out of the church {Monteil^ viii. p. 305). 

58 . Monteil (Histoire des Frangais^ viii. p. 330) mentions an 
old copy of La Bruyere, in which the original names of the 
“ Caracteres ” are said to be given. 

59 . Charles IX. used to whip the youths in bed (see Capefigue^ 
Histoire de la Reforme^ de la Ligue^ et du Regne de Henri iF, 
Bruxelles, 1835, tome iii. p. 21 ). 

60 . In the middle of the reign of Elizabeth it was a national 
boast with us that there were no wolves in England (see Gapefigue^ 
Histoire de la Reforme, tome iv. p. 208). 

61 . “Pendant tout le regne de Louis XIII jusqu’aux grandes 
guerres de Eichelieu, la France, a demi castillane, fut dominee 
par les moeurs, et par la litterature de TEspagne ” (Gapefigue, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, et la Fronde, Paris, 1844, 12 mo, tome i. p. 4), 
Capefigue says (i. p. 364), “Le Cardinal deEichelieu ecrivaitpar- 
faitement Pespagnol.” 

62 . Louis XIII. was whipped when he was twelve years old 
{Capefigue, Richelieu, Paris, 1844, tome i. p. 32, 97). 

63 . The duke de Yendome and grand prior, illegitimate sons 
of Henry IV. of France, slept in the same bed when they were 
grown up {Capefigue, Richelieu, Mazaonn, et la Fronde, p. 317). 

64 . P^re Joseph, Eichelieu’s friend “ avait eu la pensee d’une 
croisade pour la deliverance de la Grrece ” {Capefigue' s Richelieu, 
i. 367). 

65 . Public opinion began to be appealed to. Even Louis XIII. 
used to write in the “ gazettes {Capefigue, Richelieu, MazaHn, 
et la Fronde, tome ii. p. 47). 

66 . Eichelieu forbad ‘Hons vendeurs de bi^re, cervoise, ou 
breuvage, de vendre du tabac, £ous peine de fouet ” {Gapefiguds 
Richelieu, tome ii. p. 54). 

67 . Eichelieu aided the Scotch movement against Charles I. 
{Capefiguds Richelieu, ii. 89). 

68 . Mazarin, even in 1646, scarcely knew French (see MSmoires 
de Retz, tome i. p. 53). 

6 g. In 1649, De Eetz {MSmoires, i. 186), half in joke and half 
in earnest, signed a promise to the Duchess de Bouillon with his 
blood, which she drew from him with a needle. 

70 . It is said that every time Gui Patin dined with the presi- 
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dent Lamoignon, a louis was put under his napkin (see Lettres de 
Patin^ 8 VO, 1846, vol. i. p. xlii.) 

71 . Patin, in 1630, sneers at the Spaniards {Lettres, tome L 
pp. 3, 96, 368, 380). 

72 . In 1632, apothecaries were diminishing in number (see 
Lettres de Patin, i. 23). 

73 . Patin, like his contemporaries, healed all diseases by copious 
bleeding and purging (see Lettres de Gui Patin, tome i. pp. xiv. 
63, 164, 172, 232, 266, 353, 375; tome ii. pp. 219, 419, 420; 
tome iii. pp. 377, 418). 

74 . In 1641, one of the lecturers at the college of Beauvais was 
“ un Hibemois, excellent philosophe ” ; so he is called by Gui 
Patin {Lettres, tome i. p. 81). 

75 . In 1626, Guy de la Burse established the Jardin des Plantes 
(note in Lettres de Patin, i. 82). 

76 . On 24th March, 1657, Patin writes from Paris, “On dit 
aussi que Cromwell se va faire declarer et reconnaitre roi 
d’ Angleterre ” {Lettres, i. 225). 

77 . In 1643, cyder had become common in Paris, but in the 
middle of the sixteenth century was little known there, for wines 
were preferred. Even under Henry III. it was despised as a 
Norman beverage (see Lettres de Patm, i. p. 282). 

78 . In 1643, Patin {Lettres, i. 283) writes that senna had only 
been in common use for twenty years. In 1659 it was dear, and 
came from America (iii. 165 ; see 258). 

79 . In 1643, Patin {Lettres, i. 297) says that he knew a man 
who declared that America “ et tota ilia terra Australis incog- 
nita etait un nouveau monde qui n’etait pas de la creation 
d’Adam, et que Jesus-Christ n’etait pas venu pour le salut de 
ceux-la.” 

80 . In 1643, Patin {Lettres, i. 304) says Bodin “fut soupponne 
d’atheisme puisqu’il favorisa les Huguenots.” 

8 r. In 1 643, children, instead of being suckled, had “bouillie,” 
a practice he opposes, and says it had only arisen about two 
hundred years before {Lettres de Patin, i, 312, 317). 

82 . In 1644, it is said {Lettres de Patin, i. 346) “on voit qii’a 
cette epoque les medecins avaient encore des abbayes, quoiqu’ils 
eussent droit de se marier ; leur costume etait neanmoins presque 
clerical.” 

83 . In 1645, there was an Englishman at Paris, “fils d’un 
Franpois,” who said that he could run carriages without horses 
{Lettres deOui Patin, tome i. p. 348). 
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84. In Lettres de Patin^ i. 366, is an account written in 1G45 
of “ Mayence Turquet, medecin du roi d’Angleterre,” 

85. In 1648, there was not to be found a single librarian who 
would publish Petronius, “ vu que toute FAlleniagne est tellement 
desolee,” i.e. by war {Lettres de Gwi Patin^ i. 375). 

86. In 1648, tea was just coming into fashion in Paris {PatirCs 
Lettres^ i. 378, 383 ; see ii. 292, 293). 

87. In 1649, a fight in church between two priests {Lettres de 
Patin^ i. 450). 

88. In 1650, physicians paid visits on an ass or mule {Lettres de 
Patin^ i. 512). 

89. In 1 650, Emery, the superintendant of finances, being very 
ill, took woman’s milk ; the same thing is related of Alva {Lettres 
de Gui Patiuy tome i. p. 521). 

90. In 1650, it had become quite usual for men to act as mid- 
wives {Lettres de Patin^ tome ii. p. 8). 

91. In 1650, Patin {Lettres^ ii. p. 39) wiites from Paris, “On 
prend ici force voleurs qui out voles sur les grands chemins, et 
m§me les deniers du roi ; la plupart sont gens de qualiW^ 

92. It is said {Jjettres de Patin^ ii. 47) that Eantzau had in- 
tended to give up Dunkirk to Spain. 

93. In 1654, it was proposed to tax baptisms and marriages 
{Lettres de Patin^ ii. p. 110). 

94. In 1655, Patin (Lettres^ ii. 146) speaks very highly of an 
“ Apologie pour ceux de la religion,” by Moses Ancyraut, one of 
his friends. 

95. In 1655, Patin writes from Paris {Lettres^ ii. p. 177) “ Cela 
me fait souvenir de quelques families de Paris qui en sont accu- 
sees et soupponn^es, car actuellement nous ne voyons ipi aucun 

ladres neanmoins il y a encore des ladres aujourd’hui en 

Provence, en Languedoc, et en Poitou” (see also iii. 58). 

96. It is said (note in Lettres de Patirij tome ii. p. 207) 
“Louis XIV n’amait pas que Fagon se servit a son egard du mot 
ordonnance. Louis XV reprit assez vivement son medecin pour 
avoir dit ilfawt en lui parlant.” 

97. In 1656, Patin writes from Paris (ii. 250) “II y avait ici 
un tel desordre sur les habits des jeunes gens et des courtisans en 
ce qu’ils appelent de galons, qui sont des passements sur les cotes 
des chausses, que le roi I’a trouve meme fort indecent et les a 
defendus.” 
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98. In 1657, pthisis was very common in England and Holland 
{Fatin' 8 Lettresy ii. 276). 

99. See loose papers at the beginning of Memoires de Fontenay 
Mareuil, in Collection des Memoires, i. serie, tome i. Also at 
beginning of Brienne’s Memoires, Paris, 1828, 2 vols. 8vo. 

100. In 1657, the queen regent ordered the duke d’Anjou to 
be whipped, but the duke said he would use his sword against 
whoever attempted it {Lettres de Oui Patin^ ii. 320). 

101. In 1661, Patin (Lettres^ iL 45d) makes a great mystery of 
the death of the Princess of Orange at London, which he ascribes 
to “ xm breuvage que Daquin lui donna fort mal-a-propos pour 
quelque dessein particulier qu’il avait, et elle aussi.” 

102. Even in 1663 Patin writer' {Letires^ ii. 492) that looking 
at the experience of the last century, the French Protestants were 
in no danger of being persecuted. 

103. In 1650, Patin {Lettres^ ii. 548) writes from Paris “II n’y 
ait rien de si incertain que les promesses de nos libraires, a cause 
de leur pauvrete.’* 

104. In the middle of the seventeenth century Paris, with a 
population of 250,000 to 300,000, had 113 doctors of medicine ; 
in 1846, it had nearly 1,500 {Lettres de Oui Patin^ ii. p. 576). 

105. In 1651, Patin {Lettres^ ii. p, 583) writes that the Swiss 
ate a good deal of cheese, but rarely had the stone. 

106- In 1651, Hobbes was at Paris very ill {Lettres de Grui 
Patiih ii. 593, 594). 

107. In 1 651, salt was usually eaten with eggs 

ii. p. 601). 

108. In Lettres de Patin (iii. 25), there are some details re- 
specting Sorbiere, who became a catholic. 

109. In the time of Patin {Lettres^ iii. 14), physicians had 
something of the ecclesiastical gravity still remaining (see also 
p. 691). 

110. In 1654, Patin {Lettres^ iii. 23) mentions “un poele qui 
le rechauffe a la mode d’Allemagne.” 

111. In 1654, an eclipse caused great alarm {Lettres de Patin^ 

iii. 36). 

1 12. Herring was believed to be a specific against gout {Lettres 
d^e Patin^ iii. p. 57)., 

1 13. In 1659, Patin {Lettres^ iii. 163) calls Sarpi’s Council of 
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Trent, “ le plus teau livre d'liistoire qui ait ete fait depuis plus 
de mille ans.'^ 

1 14. In April, 1660, Patin writes from Paris {Lettres. iii. 194), 

On met ici tons les jours de nouveaux impots sui' les denrees, 

sur les marcliandises, nec est qui se curat” (see p. 548). 

1 1 5. In 1660, ^^la nouvelle reine” could not speak French 
{Lettres de Patin^ iii. 228). 

ti 6. In 1660, Patin writes from Paris (iii. 303), “II n’y a pas 
ici beaucoup des malades, mais il y a bien des ivrognes ; ce vin 
nouveau donne dans la iSte rudement, et fait la goutte, le rhuma- 
tisme,” &c. &c. 

1 1 7. In 1661, there was no difficulty in introducing Protestant 
books into Paris, and they were openly sold {Lettres de Patin^ iii. 
361, 372). 

1 18. In 1664, Mademoiselle le Ferre, for passing bad money, 
“a ete fouettee au cul d’une charette” (Lettres de Patlu^iii, 
476). 

iig. In 1665, Patin (iii. 563) writes from Paris, “ On parle ici 
de deux dames de la cour qui se sont battues en duel a coup de 
pistolet.” 

120. In the middle of the seventeenth century the fee of a 
French physician was a teston, i. e. fifteen sous (Note in Lettres de 
Patin^ iii. p. 591 ; but see p. 780). 

12 1. In 1666, Patin {Lettres^ iii. 598) writes from Paris, “ On 
s’en va vendre la grande bibliotheque de M. Fouquet ; les affiches 
en sont publiques par la rue.” 

122. In 1666, Patin writes from Paris (iii. 627), “ On paiie de 
retrancher Texcessif nombre des carrosses en Paris.” 

123. Before 1696,5 there was hardly such a thing as military 
surgery (Lettres de Patin^ iii. 662). 

124. Patin (iii. 710) speaks contemptuously of Descartes ; and 
it is said in a note to the passage that Eossuet wrote on a cop}^ of 
Malebranche, Pulchra^ nova^ falsa (see p. 795). 

125. In 1670, Patin (Lettresfiii, 732) VTites from Paris that a 
medical commission had been appointed to determine “ ce qui 
se pourra faire pour empecher le progres du scorbut qui devient 
si commun dans les hopitaux” (see p. 741). 

126. In Lettres de Patin (iii. 734), it is said that Eichelieu 
intended to unite the two I'eligions, 
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127. In April 1670, Patin (^Lettre&y iii. 737) writes from Paris, 
“ Je viens d’apprendre que I’empereur veut cbasser tons les juifs 
de ses provinces et dominations, et que cela se fera avant la 
Saint- Jean.” 

128. In May 1670, Patin (iii. 746) writes from Paris, “ On dit 
que le roi paroit tout reforme, et qu’il s’en va vivre dans une 
grande saintete.” 

129. In 1660, there were obliged to be six Huguenots in the 
Parliament of Paris (see Lettres de Gm Patin^ tome iii. p, 198). 

130. In 1661, Patin (ii. 465) writes from Paris, ^‘On acheve 
ici THistoire de la Grande Bretagne, qui va jusqu’au retablisse- 
ment du roi d’a present, par M. Salminet.” 

13 1. Lord Campbell says, The famous navigation laws, sup- 
posed to be the result of the calm deliberations of our ancestors, 
arose from a personal affront offered to one of our republican am- 
bassadors ” (Gaonjpbeirs Lives of the Chief Justices of England^ 
vol. i. p. 473). 

132. The body of Cromwell was exhumed by Charles II, 
{CampbelPs Chief Justices^ i. 490). 

133. Lenet says in 1650 {Memoires^ i. 263), that the monks 
who meddle in politics are bad charactei’S. 

134. Lenet {3Iimoires^ ii. 265), describing a feast in 1650, 
says, On commenpoit les santes et on les finissoit par celle du 
Prince de Conde ; on la buvoit debout, a genoux, et de toute 
maniere; mais toujours le chapeau et Tepee nue a la main.” 

135. The 1 Edw. YI. c. 12, § 14, provides for the case of a 
peer having the benefit of clergy, even though he cannot read ” 
{Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices^ vol. i. p. 210). 

136. In 1604, “the great case of imposition” was decided 
against the popular rights. This case, says Lord Campbell, 
though unnoticed by historians, is as important as that of Hamp- 
den on ship money {Campbell's Chief Jiostices, i. 233, 235). 

137. See (in Parliamentary History^ xvi. 1098) a fine eulogy 
of Cromwell, by Lord Chatham. 

138. In 1629, Descartes writes from Amsterdam, “ Les lits d’ici 
sont fort incommodes, et il n’y a point de matelas ” {(Euvres de 
DescaHes^ edit. Cousin, tome vi. p. 5). 

139. In 1630, living was dearer in Holland than in France 
{(Euvres de Descartes^ vi. 124). 

140. In 1631, in some large town in Holland (perhaps Am- 
sterdam ?) Descartes was the only person “ qui n’exerce la mar- 

TOL, II. N N 
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chandise” (^OEuvres de Descartes^ tome vi. p. 202 ; see viii. 547, 
548). 

141. In the lifetime of Descartes (viii. 380), his philosophy 
gained ground in Holland (see also viii. p. 613). 

142. Descartes advises bleeding in the feet {CEvbvres^ ix. 
p. 359). 

142 (62s). Henry IV. twice whipped the Dauphin himself, and 
wrote to Madame de Montglat, his governess, desiring her to do so 
also [Histoviettes de Tallemant des Reaux^ Paris, 1840, 12mo, 
tome i. pp. 83, S4). The Marechal de Saint Giran married his 
daughter at the age of twelve to the Baron de Chazeron ; and he 
dying not long after, her father used to punish her : “ Comma 
elle etait veuve, son pere lui donnaitle foiiet, comma on le donne 
a un enfant ” {Des Reaux^ Histoviettes^ ix. p. 30). 

143. In France, in the first half of the seventeenth century, it 
was usual for pages and lacqueys to be flogged, (See some extra- 
ordinary details in Des Reaux^ Histoviettes^ tome i. p. 224 ; tome ii. 
p. 173; tome iii, pp. 118, 133; tome viii. p. 79; tome x. pp. 
255"-257. Compare tome ix. pp. 172, 173. 

144. For some extraordinary evidence of the coarseness of 
manners in France in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
see Des Reaux, Historiettes, tome i. pp. 98, 109, 150: tome iii, 
pp. 91, 177 ; tome iv. pp. 63, 223 ; tome v. pp. 16, 96 ; tome vii. 
132 ; tome x. 145. 

X45. The Marquis de Pisarie died in 1599. Des Reaux says 
(^Historiettes^ i, 108), On a dit que le marquis de Pisarie avait 
rapporte d’Espagne, qui est un pays a simagrees, certaine affecta- 
tion de ne point boire.” 

146. Importance of the Astree of d’Urfe {Des Reaux^ Historic 
ettes^ i. 120)* 

147, Coaches seem to have been introduced into Paris early in 
the seventeenth century, Des Reaux {Historiettes^ i. 144) says 
that Sully, even when superintendent of finances, had no coach. 

II allait au Louvre en bourse, et n’eut un carrosse que quand il 
fut grand maitre de Tartillerie. Le roi ne vouloit pas qu’on en 
eut. Le Marquis de Cceuvres et le Marquis de Eambouillet 
furent les premiers des jeunes gens qui en eussent,'’ &c. 

148, It appears {Des Reaiix^ Historiettes^ i. 150) that late in the 
sixteenth century the fashion became obsolete of men ornament- 
ing themselves with chains and diamonds. 

149. For account of Malherbes see Des Reaux, Historiettes, 
tome L pp. 236-278, 
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150. Des Eeaux, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, says {Historiettes^ ii. 69) that formerly “ tout le monde 
etait botte .... maintenant tout le monde n’a plus que des 
souliers, non pas meme des bottines.” 

15 1. After the death of Eichelieu, Louis XIII. deprived all 
literary men of their pensions (see Des Reaux^ Historiettes^ 
tome iii. p. 71 ; iv. 144). 

152. The Marquise de Eambouillet was born in 1588 ; at the 
age of thirty-five she found she could not bear the fire ; and, as 
this feeling became with advancing years still stronger, “ La ne- 
cessite lui fit emprunter des Espagnols I’invention des alcoves^ qui 
sont aujourd’hui si foi*t en vogue a Paris ” {Des Reaux^ Historic- 
ettes^ iii. 229). 

153. Sleeping quite naked (Des Recmx^ HistoHettes^ tome v. 
p. 47). 

154. “On etait toujours convert, meme a table” (Des Reaux^ 
Historiettes^ vi. 141 ; vii. 58). 

155. “L’invention des chaises,” i.e. I suppose, sedan chairs, 
was brought into Paris from England early in the seventeenth 
century (see Des Reaux^ Historiettes^ vii. 102, 103). 

156. In Paris there were more than three hundred Swiss porters 
(Des ReauXj Historiettes^ vii. 161). 

157. A man who smoked in bed with his wife (Des Reaux^ 
Historiettes, viii. 74). 

158. The editor of Des Eeaux, Historiettes (viii. p. 87) says, 
“ Sous Henri IV, Louis XIII, et la minorite de Louis XIV, tons 
les hommes etaient vetus de noir ou de gris ; il n’y avait que le 
peuple qui portat des vetements de diverses couleurs ” (and see 
p. 203). 

159. Duel between a woman and her husband (Des Reaux^ 
Historiettes^ viii. 216). 

160. Madame Gruedreville, “a ete une de premieres qui s’est 
avisee d’aller a la chasse a cheval” (Des Reaitx^ Historiettes^ viii, 
228). 

1 6 1. A hammock — “ une lit a I’indienne, comme les matelots” 
(Des ReauXy ix. 80). 

162. Was cyder still rather rare? See Des Eeaux, Historiettes, 
ix. 165. 

163. “Une lunette sur le nez, a la mode des Italiens ” (Des 
Reaux^ x, 19). 

164. At the end of the sixteenth century, actors first began to 

N 2^ 2 
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be respectable people, “ la comMie pourtant n’a ete en bonneur 
que depuis que le cardinal de Eicbelieu en a pris soin, et av^.nt 
cela, les honnetes femmes n’y allaient point ” {Des HistorieMes 
de Tallemant des Reaux^ tome x. pp. 39-41). 

165. To discover a criminal, bis portrait was sent about {JDes 
Reaux^ x. 64). 

166. Table napkins used to be arranged in beautiful forms, as 
animals, &c., and doing this was a trade (Des Reaux, Histori-- 
ettes^ X. 113). 

167. Early marriages (Des Reaux, iii. 211 ; x. 186). 

168. In 1627, Eoban says {Memoires^ tome i. p. 300, edit. 
Petitot, 8vo, 1822) tbat in 1627 tbe duke of Buckingham cared 
nothing about religion, nor about Charles I. ; but that bis only 
desire was to return to France to satisfy “quelques folles 
amours.’’ 

169. In 1628, an account of the assassination of tbe Duke of 
Buckingham by Felton {Rohan^ Memoires^ tome i. p. 390). 

170. In 1609, “un chancelier sans sceaux est un apothecaire 
sans sucre ” {Memoires des Bassom’pievve^ tome i, p. 353, edit. 
Petitot, Paris, 8vo, 1822). 

1 7 1. In 1606, Bassompierre says {M^moires^i. 365), bus 
trois ou quatres verres de vin pur, qui est un remMe d’Allemagne 
contre le peste.” 

172. In 1608, at Fontainebleau, there was very high play, and 
the gambler used to call stakes of fifty pistoles quinterotes^ “ les- 
quelles,” says Bassompierre {Memoives^ tome i. pp. 374, 375), 
^"^‘on nommait a cause qu’elles allaient bien vite, a Timitation de 
ces chevaux d’Angleterre que Quinterot avait amends en France 
plus d’un an auparavant, qui ont depuis ete cause que Ton s’est 
servi des chevaux anglais tant pour la cbasse que pour aller par 
pays ; ce que ne s’est vu point auparavant.” 

173. In 1609, Henry IV. was ill, and Bassompierre and Le 
Grrand and Grammont used to sit up with him ; and, says Bassom- 
pierre (i. 385), “ Nous lui lisions le livre d’Astree, que lors etait en 
vogue.” 

174. In 1613, Bassompierre says, ‘^Mon carrosse,” and again, 
‘^le carrosse du premier ecuyer” {Memoires de Bassoonpierre^ ii. 
14, 33). 

J75. In 1613, La reine se leva de sa petite chaise, ofi elle se 
coiffoit” {M^mowes de Bassompierre^ edit. Petitot, tome ii. 
p* 43)* 
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176. In 16265 Bassompierre, in an audience given by Charles I., 
was rudely interrupted by the duke of Buckingham saying, “ Je 
viens faire le hol^ entre vous deux” {Memoires^ xvi. 64, 65). 

177. In 1626, Charles L complained to Bassompierre of 
Henrietta Maria : “ me faisant des plaintes de la reine sa femme ” 
(^Memoir es de Bassompierre^ tomeiii. p. 66). 

178. In 1626, Bassompierre arrived at Dover from London with 

soixante-dix pretres qui j’avois delivree des prisons d’Angie- 

terre ” {Memoires de Bassompieme^ iii. p. 76). 

179. In 1636, Bassompierre, who was then in the Bastille, 
writes {Memoires^ iii. 338), Le mardi, douzi&me, on fit com- 
mandement par Paris d’abattre les auvents des boutiques, et de 
boucher tons les souspiraux des caves, mais cette ordonnance fut 
aussitot revoquee.” 

180. In the Biographie universelle, xxi. p. 101, it is positively 
asserted that in 1674, Thuret made at Paris the first watch, 
ressort spiral.” 

iSi. In Biog. univ. xxxiii. 294, it is said that Peter Pellisson 
was the best chess-player in France in the reign of Henry IV, 

182. Lord Mahon says (Hist, of England^ vol. ii, p. 211, 8vo, 
1853), “As under Charles I. the national taste was corrupted by 
the example of Spain, so was it under Charles II. by the example 
of France.” 

183. In 159 6, a question was raised by the French Protestants 
as to whether a child may be baptized with two names (see 
Quick's Synodicon in Gallia^ Lond. 1692, folio, vol. i. p. 178 ; 
see also p. xlvi. 25). 

184. In 1601, the Protestant synod of Grergean ordered that 
“ Letters shall be written to the consuls of Montpellier, entreating 
them that those outrages offered the Spanish families which for 
the last hundred years have took up their fixed habitation in their 
city, may cease” {Quick's Synodicon^ i. 220). 

185. Vignier’s “Theatre of Antichrist,” approved in 1609 by 
the synod of St. Maixant {Quicks Synodicon^ i. 314). 

186. Under Louis XIII. the French Protestants continued to 
be paid by government {Quickj i. 515 ; ii. 312, 313). 

187. In 1637, it is stated {Quicks Synodicon^ 1692, voL ii. 
p. 418) that in Spain, 3,000 copies had been secretly circulated 
of Cyprian de Vallera’s Spanish translation of the bible. 

188. In 1644, the French Protestants sent their children to be 
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educated in Switzerland, Holland, and England {C^vuicISs Synodi- 
con in Gfallia^ folio, 1692, Lond. vol. ii, p. 431), 

189. In 1603, the French Protestants solemnly declared the 
Pope to he Antichrist {Qnich^ i. 227, 238). 

190. In 1598, the French Protestants noticed and strenuously 
opposed the idea of a reconciliation with the Catholics {Quick's 
Synodicon in Gallia^ i. 196). 

1 9 1. The French Protestants were unfavourable to money being 
lent at interest (Quick's Synodicon^ i. 79, 140). 

192. The French Protestants punished men who left their 
wives, and ordered that no widow should be allowed to marry till 
seven months and fourteen days after her husband’s death (Quick^ 
vol. i. 86, 193). 

193. In 1598, the synod of Montpellier says, “The chm’ches of 
Languedoc are required to oppose these novelties introduced at 
the interment of their dead, and in particular this, that maids be 
carried to their graves by maids wearing garlands of flowers” 
(Quick's Synodicon^ vol. i. p. 204). 

194. Early in the reign of Louis XIV. the French soldiers 
first had uniforms (Gajpejigue^ Louis XIV, i. p. 46). 

195. In 1666 there were in France from eleven to twelve 
hundred thousand Calvinists ((7ap^,5rw, Louis XIV,, Paris, 1844, 
tome i. p. 58). 

196. Gapefigue vaguely says (Louis XIV,, 306), “Sous Louis 
XIV, on comptait a Paris 580,000 habitants, 95,000 a Lyon, 
80,000 a Marseille, 66,000 a Bordeaux.” 

197. Madame de Sevigne did not say “Eacine passera comme 
le cafe” (see Lettres de Sevigne, Paris, 1843, tome i. p. xxi). 
But in 1676 she speaks against coffee as heating the blood (tome 
iii. p. 50, 51), and such appears to have been the opinion of 
medical men (see p. 514), 

198. In 1664, in Paris, says the editor of Lettres de Sevigne, 
tome i. p. 51, note, “ Les femmes alors sortaient en masque, usage 
qu’on retrouve dans les vielles comedies de Corneille, et qui 
avait ete apporte dTtalie par les Medicis. Ces masques de 
velours noir, auxquels succederent les lou;ps, etaient destines 'a 
conserver le teint.” 

199. At Paris, in 1671, cheating at cards in good society was 
common (Sevign^s Lettres, i. 200). 

200. “L’invention des gazettes est due au Eenaudot” (Note 
in Lettres de SevignS, i, 381), 
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201. In 1671 chocolate was becoming unfashionable in Paris; 
being considered unwholesome {Lettres de Madame de SevLgne^ 
Paris, 1843, tome i. p. 228, 382, 383). 

202. At Paris, in 1671, *^Les veuves portaient en ce temps-U 
un bandeau de crepe sur le front, comme les religieuses en portent 
un de toile ” (Note in Lettres de SSvign6y i. 261). 

203. In 1684, a princess ^‘qui prend tons les jours douze tasses 
du the ” {Lettrea de Sivigne^ iv. 420). 

204. In 1678 there was a frightful mortality among the 
builders employed at Versailles (see Lettres de Sevigne^ tome iii. 
p. 432). 

205. In 1679, Talbot, an English physician, bad gi-eat reputa- 
tion in France, and introduced among the French quinquina 
(^Lettres de Madame de Sevigne, tome iii. pp. 483, 509). 

206. In 1688, Sergeant Maynard said in the House of Com- 
mons, “ Our government is mixed, not monarchical and tyrannous, 
but has had its beginning frona the people ” {ParL HisL vol. v. 
p. 40). 

207. In 1688-9, it was a new thing to talk of breaking the 
original compact ” {ParL Hist. v. p. 76) ; but I believe the reply 
was made (p. 79) that Hooker used it. 

208. In 1688— 9, the custom of saying, “hear him, hear him,” 
was blamed as an indecent novelty {ParL Hist. v. p. 122 ; and see 
the “ order” at p. 828). 

209. In 1688-9, “scandalum magnatum ” opposed in the Com- 
mons {ParL Hist. v. 186). 

210. In England, in 1689, “ a third part of great payments 
made in Louis d’ors” {ParL Hist. v. 271).. 

21 1. In 1689, Howe says, “I know not what religion does 
here ; that is for the pulpit” {ParL Hist. v. 476). 

212. In 1689, Sir John Lowther says, “ Powder is now lOi. the 
barrel, which before the war was- but 20s.” (v. 477.) 

213. In 1690, Sir Edward Seymour said, “We shall make an 
ill bargain to support the Church to destroy the State ” (ParL 
History^ vol. v. p. 556). 

214.. In 1690, “ the Customs in time of peace never rise to more 
than 600,000i. per annum ” (v. 566). 

215. In 1690, Sir C. Musgrave says, “'WTiat do the Dissenters 
terminate in but a commonwealth?” {ParL History^ vol. v. 593). 
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216. In 1691, Sir John Lowtlier, without rebuke from the 
speaker, threatens to fight a duel (v. 668). 

217. In 1692, Sir J. Ltfwther says, “And the offices of in- 
surance have forty per cent, if the ship comes safe home, and, if 
taken, twenty per cent., and so the merchant cares not if his ship 
be taken” {ParL Hist vol, v. 728). 

218. In 1692, “cabinet council” a novelty {Part Hist v. 
731). 

219. Men impressed and then had to pay for being discharged 
{Part Hist V. 754). 

220. In 1692, it was “ settled in the House of Commons as a 
maxim, that the lords could not make any alteration in money 
bills” (Part Hist v. 755, 762). 

221. Speaker’s salary, 1,500Z. a year, and 2,000Z. to set out 
with {Part Hist vol. v. 809). 

222. In 1693, Sir Thomas Clarges said, “I have heard that the 
current cash of Holland is twelve millions, and ours but eight 
millions” (Part Hist vol. v. p. 813). 

223. In 1693, a petition of the Quakers to affirm instead of 
swear was rejected {Part Hist v. 816). 

224. In 1693, “the wisdom of our ancestors” {Part Hist 
vol. V. 852). 

225. In 1694, the rage in favour of French cooks, valets, and 
ladies’ -maids was succeeded by a rage for everything Dutch {Part 
Hist V. 855, 856). 

226. In 1695, “protections” given to the servants of members 
of Parliament were done away with (Part Hist v, 966). 

227. In 1696, “privileged places” and asylums done away 
with (vol. v. 1161). 

228. In 1698, the marriage of Lord and Lady Macclesfield was 
dissolved by Act of Parliament (v. 1173-1175). 

22g. French journals are not invented by Eenaudot, but are as 
old as 1605, when the “Mercure de France” appeared (Journal 
of Statistical Sojdety^ vol, iv. p. 116). 

230. Silk manufacture was first introduced into Ireland about 
1693, by Prench refugees, in consequence of the edict of Hantes* 
But combinations and trades’-unions so injured it, that the best 
workmen removed to England ; “and at this hour there are more 
Irish than English engaged in silk-weaving at Macclesfield” 
{Statistical Soc. vi, 354, 355). 
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231. was not until 1568 that Thames water was raised hy 
machinery for the supply of any part of the town in 1582 the 
London Bridge water-works were erected ; and in 1608 another 
great step was taken by Sir Hugh Middleton, See an interesting 
essay in Journal of Statistical Society, vol. viii. 149-151. 

232. In 1562, the speaker said, I dare say a hundred schools 
want in England, which before this time have been ” (ParLia- 
imntary History^ vol. i. p. 682, and see p, 694). 

233. See the speaker’s notion of the object of laws in 1581 
{Parliamentary History^ i. 820). 

234. In 1601, the lords brought in a bill “to restrain the ex- 
cessive and superfluous use of coaches ” {Pari. History^ i, 909). 
In 1644, only some of the peers had coaches, “ such lords as had 
coaches being desired to -send them” ijoL iii. 275), 

235. In 1601, it was said in the House of Commons, “ A justice 
'of peace is a living creatine that for half a dozen of chickens will 
dispense with a whole dozen of penal statutes ” (Pari. History^ 
vol. i. p. 944), but at p. 947 this 4s said to apply to “ the inferior 
sort of justices, commonly called basket justices.” 

236. Constant quotations and appeals to ancient authors in the 
reign of Elizabeth and James I., which, however, under Charles I. 
sensibly diminish (^Parliamentary ffistm^y, vol. i. 9, 729, 738, 
746, 755, 756, 763, 764; vol. ii. pp. 451, 1112). 

237. In 1601, the English coasts were afifllicted by pirates from 
Dunkirk and Newport (see Parliam, Hietoiy^ vol. i. 948). 

238. In 1620, value of land fell “from twenty years’ purchase 
to eighteen, sixteen, fourteen, and in some places to thirteen and 
twelve years’ purchase” (Parliam. History^ i. p. 1188). 

239. In 1620, an “ excess of plate, in so much that gentlemen 
of ordinary fashion will be served in plate ” (JParl. Histoi'y, i. 
1189 ; and see p. 1305). 

240. In 1621, mercantile profits were on the decline (ParL 
History^ i. 1282, 1283). 

241. In 1621, Sir D- Digges says, “Now every merchant comes 
here to London like lean kine, to grow fat by devouring the trade 
and merchants of the out-ports ; but when they grow rich they 
pui’chase lands and go live in the country, or else give over their 
trade and turn usurers, as most of the aldermen of the city do. It 
is manifest how the trade of the out-ports is decayed” (i. 1290). 

242. In 1621, in London, 100,000L a year was spent in tobacco 
{ParL Hist. i. 1304). 
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243. In 1621, the “nobility and gentry ” flocked to London 
{PavL Hist. i. 1304). 

244. In 1624, we imported hops (Pari. History ^ i. 1443, 
1444). 

245. In 1624, apothecaries, to the prejudice of grocers, were 
appropriating to themselves the trade in drugs; but this was 
defended on the gTound that the grocers were “ unskilful ” (Pa/ - 
Ham. Hist. L 1492, 1503). 

246. In 1641, it was laid down that we must go to war occa- 
sionally to defend the Protestants {Pari. Histoi'y^ ii. 879). 

247. For “orders relating to the plague” in 1641, see Pari. 
History, ii. 908, seq, 

248. In 1642, Charles I. said he did not understand the phrase 
“ enemies to the commonwealth” {Parliam. Hist. ii. 1246 ; and 
at p. 1398 he calls it a novelty). 

249. During the time of the civil war under Charles I. the 
consumption of coals, particularly in London, appears to have 
been much greater than is usually supposed (see Parliam. Hls~ 
to'iy^ vol. ii. 1411 ; vol. iii. pp. 268, 407, 1698), 

250. On the 12th March, 1648, the House of Commons reduced 
the interest of money from eight to six per cent. {Parliam. His- 
tory, vol. iii. p. 1292). 

251. In 1650, the House of Commons ordered the severest 
punishments for adultery and fornication {Parliam, History, 
vol. iii. pp. 1346, 1347). 

252. From 1534 to 1563 the English universities were almost 
deserted {Sir W. Hamilton's Discussions mPMi98<>j>%,pp. 415, 
416, 8vo, 1852). 

253. See Parliamentary History, vol. iv, ppi 40, 142, 232, 249, 
316, 418, 445, 468, 623 ; and I have not read vol. iv. p. 631 to 
end of voL iv. 

254. Coals {Parliamentary History^ iv. 622, 624). 

255. Prices {Parliam. History, iv. pp. 517, 579). 

256. In 1563, Whitelocke {Journal of the S^vedish Embassy, 
4to, 1772, vol. i, p. 148) says of the people at Gottenberg, “The 
manner of their making fires is not as with ns, on andirons, they 
having none of these, nor fire shovells, tongs,^ bellowes, or the 
like.” 

257. At the free-school at Scara, between Gottenberg and 
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Upsal, scholars ‘^thirty years of age” were flogged {Whitelocke^s 
Swedish Embassy^ 4t05 1 7 7 2, vol. i. p. 190). 

258. la 1653, Whitelocke {Swedish Embassy, vol. i. p. 197) 
“ lost a great glasse of tobacco.” 

259. Extortions practised at inns {Whitelocke' s Embassy, i. 
pp. 178, 194; vol. ii. p. 264). 

260. Did the English clergy wear “great beards” in 1653? 
(see Whitelocke's Swedish Embassy, vol. i. p. 252), 

261. In 1653, “the custom of England is that the master of 
the house takes precedence of all others in his own house ” {White- 
locke' s Swedish Embassy, vol. i. p. 306). 

262. “ Eleven o’clock the hour of the Swede’s dinner-time ” 
( Whitelocke, i. p. 350). 

263. On 20th February, 1653, “ the queen having done White- 
locke the honour to be his valentine, and to give him leave to 
wear her name in his hat, he (according to the English custom of 
presenting their valentines) sent unto the queen a very large 
looking-glass” {Swedish Embassy, i. p. 447). 

264. In the whole of Sweden, in 1653, there was no physician 
{Whitelocke, i. p. 527). 

265. In England it seems to have been usual to sit at dinner 
with hats on {Whitelocke, ii. p. 56). 

266. In 1654, Whitelocke (ii. p. 118) said to Christina, 
“ Monday next is the first of May, a great day in England ; we 
call it May-day, when the gentlemen use to wait upon their mis- 
tresses abroad, to bid the spring welcome, and to have some col- 
lation or entertainment for them;” and see p. 125. 

267. At Lubec, in 1654, Whitelocke {Swedish Embassy, ii. 
p. 283) saw the upper classes of women “ with their bodyes and 
smock sleeves, like the maides in England in hot weather.” 

268. In 1584, Balthazar Grerard assassinated the prince of 
Orange, for which his right hand was burned, and “ the flesh of 
his body tom frojn the bones with burning pincers” {Watson's 
Philip IL, 1839, p. 386). 

269. The supply of precious metals from America in the six- 
teenth century has been grossly exaggerated. See some curious 
evidence in Eanke’s Ottoman and Spanish Empires, Lond. 1843, 
p. 89). 

270. In 1534, “ the question of the substitution of Spanish wools 
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for English being debated in the States, it was decided that it was 
impossible for the Netherlanders to do without English wool, not- 
withstanding the superior protection the emperor might be enabled 
to afford to the importation of those from Spain ” {Dane’s His- 
tory of Holland^ 1841, voL i. p. 413). 

271. Southey writes from Lisbon {Letters from Spain and 
Portugal^ Bristol, 1799, 2nd edit. p. 397), “I met a tooth-drawer 
yesterday, who wore a small brass chain across his shoulders, orna- 
mented with rotten teeth at equal distances ; perhaps his profes- 
sional full dress.” 

272. “William Bedwell, to whom the praise of being the first 
who considerably promoted the study of the Arabic. language in 
Europe, may perhaps more justly belong than to Thomas Espe- 
nius, who commonly has it ” {Tivells’ Life of Pococh^ Lond. 1816, 
p. 5). 

273. In 1638, observation in the pyramids proved “that nature 
doth not indeed languish in her productions, as some imagine, but 
that the men and women of this age are of the same stature with 
those who lived near three thousand years ago ” {Dwells’ Life of 
Pococlc^ p. 71). 

274. In 1650, a powerful party was rising in England, who 
said that all learning was unfavourable to religion ; and “ that it 
was sufficient for everyone to be acquainted with his mother- 
tongue alone” {Ttuells’ Life of Pocock, p. 176). 

275. Abraham Wheelocke died in 1653, and was “the first 
professor of the Arabic and Saxon tongues in the university of 
Cambridge” {Dwells’ Life of Pocock^ p. 213). 

276. Selden “having been censured by the high commissioner 
for some offensive passages in his History of Tithes, became not a 
little displeased with some bishops of the Church of England” 
{Dwells’ Life of Pocock^ pp. 225, 226). 

277. In 1623, when Charles was at Madrid, “Sir Edward 
Verney struck a doctor of the Sorbonne a blow under the ear, for 
visiting and labouring to convert one of the prince’s pages, who 
was sick of a deadly fever ” {Dunlop’s Memoirs of Spain^ Edinb. 
1834, vol. i. p. 89). 

278. In 1680, “In Madrid, particular quarters of the city were 
appropriated to different trades” {Dunlop’s Memoirs of Spain^ 
Edinb. 1834, vol. ii. p. 170), and still are in Valencia {Hoshim’s 
Spain^ 1851, vol. i. p. 93). 

: 279. Under our Charles IL, Cocker’s great work on arithmetic 
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aided the practice of life and trade. Rose {Biog, Diet 1848^ vi. 
387) says, he “died between 1671 and 1677,” but that his work 
was published in 1677 after his death; and “is the first work 
which degraded arithmetic from the dignity of a science, and 
made it an art purely mechanical.” 

280. The Moriscoes (i.e. Christianized Mahommedans of Spain) 
were fond of buying negro slaves ; but in 1560 an edict of Philip 
II. forbad this being done {Gircourt, Hist des Arabes^ Paris, 
1846, vol. ii. pp. 263, 264). 

281. Lady Fanshawe, born in 1625, was taught “all sorts of 
fine works with my needle, and learning French, singing, lute, 
the virginals, and dancing ” {Lady Fanshawe's Memoirs^ Lond. 
1830, p. 55). 

282. Sir E. Fanshawe, born 1608, was sent as a boy “ to Paris, 
and then to Madrid, in Spain, to learn that language ” {Lady 
Fanshawe^ s Memoirs^ p. 61). 

283. Were not women presented at Court before the reig*n of 
Charles II. ? See Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs, p. 70, where she 
says that in 1645 “it was not in those days the fashion for honest 
women, except they had business, to visit a man’s court.” 

284. In 1653, Lady Fanshawe {Memoirs^ p. 119) “went into 
Yorkshire,” and found “the place plentiful and healthful, and 
very pleasant, but there was no fruit ; we planted some, and my 
Lord Strafford says now, that what we planted is the best fruit in 
the north.” 

285. In 1659, the road from Calais to Paris by Abbeville was 
infested by bands of brigands, to whom it was necessary to pay a 
sort of black-mail {Lady Fanshaiue's Mem. pp, 126, 127). 

286. In 1664, Lady Fanshawe says {Memoirs^ 1830, p. 181), 
“ The Malaga merchants of the English presented my husband 
with a very fine horse that cost them 300L ; ” so that the Spanish 
horses were still famous. 

287. In Spain, in 1664, “They all paint white and red, from 
the queen to the cobbler’s wife, old and young ; widows excepted, 
who never go out of close mourning, nor wear gloves, nor show 
their hair after their husband’s death, and seldom marry ” {Lady 
Fanshawe^ 8 Memoirs^ p. 212). 

288. In 1691^ Stanhope writes from Alicant, “We had a very 
plentiful dinner, but after the Spanish fashion, there appearing 
no women ” {MahorCs Spam under Charles II. Lond. 1840, p. 11), 
on which Lord Mahon remarks, “This oriental exclusion of 
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women is evidently a relic of the Moors in Spain, but the reader 
will be surprised to observe it still lingering two centuries after 
their surrender of Granada.” 

289. In 1699, “ Many years ago, I heard my Lord Chesterfield 
say that he desired his wife and daughters, to make good wives to 
whom they should marry, might have Presbyterian education. 
(This was on account of the obscenity of the lieatre) ” {Mahon^ 
Charles //., p. 135, 8vo, 1840). 

290. Late in the sixteenth century English literature became 
immoral, on account “ of the prevalent dislike of the Puritans ” 
{Eallam^s Literature of Europe^ vol. ii. p. 125). . 

291. Hallam ii. 196) says that even Shakespeare, 

though he ridicules euphuism, was influenced by it. 

292. Hallam {Literature^ ii. 196, 198) says, “The first good 
prose writer in any positive sense of the word is Sir Philip Sidney. 
The Arcadia appeared in 1590. . . . It must be owned, however, 
by everyone not absolutely blinded by a love of scarce books, that 
the prose literature of the Queen’s reign, taken generally, is but 
very mean.” But see iii. 144, 145. 

293. Hallam {Literature, ii. 215) says, “Our English writers 
in the first part of the seventeenth century formed their style in 
great measure on the Spanish school.” 

294. “ Theological learning in the reign of James I. opposed 
polite letters and philology” {Hallam" s Literature of Europe, 
ii. 278, see no. 296). 

295. In 1632, in Geneva, is probably the last case in “Pro- 
testant countries of capital punishment for mere heresy ” {Hallam" s 
Literature, ii. 344). 

296. Hallam says {Literature, iLAiZQi), “Under the first Stuarts 
there was little taste among studious men but for theology, and 
chiefly for a theology which, proceeding with an extreme deference 
for authority, could not but generate a disposition of mind, even 
upon other subjects, alien to the progressive and inquisitive spirit 
of the inductive philosophy.” 

297. Hallam says (iii. 220), “ The period between the last years 
of Elizabeth and the Eestoration may perhaps be reckoned that 
in which a knowledge of Hebrew ‘has been most usual among our 
divines.” 

298. “ Scaliger deserves the glory of being the first real Arabic 
scholar ” {Hallam" s Lit, iii. 224). 
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299. Hallam {Literature^ iii. 235, 236) says that Tassoni, Lanci- 
lotti [in 1623], and Hakewill [in 1627] were the first to say that 
men were not degenerating, and to speak in favour of modern 
times and modern literature. 

300. On one occasion, Philip V. of Spain was kicked out of ‘ 
bed by his young wife ; and on another occasion, they had a fight 
\Mem. cle Louville^ 1818, vol. ii. pp. 27, 51). 

301. Hallam {Literature of Europe^ iii. 435) says that Locke’s 
assertion that the legislative power is “ but delegated from the 
people,” is “ the part of his treatise (On Grovernment) which has 
been most open to objection,” and “ has been a theory fertile of 
great revolutions, and perhaps pregnant with more.” 

302. Locke, in his treatise on Grovernment, “ has a remarkable 
passage, one perhaps of the first declarations in favour of a 
change in the electoral system of England ” {HallarrCs Literature 
of Europe^ vol. iii. p. 435). 

303. Hallam (iii. 478) says, the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, “setting aside the two great names of Mlton and 
Dryden, is one remai-kably sterile in practical genius.” 

304. Hallam {Lit. iii. 515) says the obscenity of the stage 
under Charles II. was caused by “ the state of society itself, de- 
based as well as corrupted, partly by the example of the court, 
partly by the practice of living in taverns, which became much 
more inveterate after the Eestoration than before.” 

305. Hallam (iii. 532) says, between 1650 and 1700, “the 
reign of mere scholars was now at an end ; no worse name than 
that of pedant could be imposed on those who sought for glory.” 
At p. 533, “ Latin had been the privileged language of stone ; 
but Louis XIY. in consequence of an essay by Charpentier in 
1676, replaced the inscriptions on his triumphal arches by others 
in French.” Then came, in 1687, Perrault’s attack on the 
ancients, whose view was supported by Fontenelle, but replied to 
by Boileau, who “ defended the great poets, especially Homer and 
Pindar, with digmity and moderation ; freely abandoning the cause 
of antiquity where he felt it to be untenable ” (iii. 533-535). 
Sir W. Temple defended antiquity against Perrault and Fonte- 
nelle, but was decisively answered by Wotton in 1694 {Hallam^ 
iii. 551-552). 

306. “ The style of Dryden [in prose] was very superior to any 
that England had seen ” (iii. p. 544). 

307. Hallam (Lit. iii. 556) says, Charles Perrault may, so far as 
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I know, be said to have invented a kind of fiction which became 
extremely popular, and has had, even after it ceased to find direct 
imitators, a perceptible influence over the lighter literature of 
Europe these were fairy tales, followed up by Mural, D’ Annoy, 
and Hamilton. 

308. From 1650 to 1700, we had really no novels. And “the 
scarcity of original fiction in England was so great as to be inex- 
plicable by any reasoning” [Hallam, iii. 558). 

309. “ The Academy of Sciences at Paris, established in 1666, 
did not cultivate experimental philosophy with such unremitting 
zeal as the Royal Society, and abstract mathematics have always 
home a larger proportion to the rest of their enquiries ” [Hallam^ 
iii. 566). 

310. “ Spencer, in a treatise of great erudition (De Legihus 
HebrcGovum^ 1685), gave some offence by the suggestion that 
several of the mosaic institutions were borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians” (Hallam^s Lit. iii. 590). 

31 1. “Such was the state of geography when, in 1699, De 
Lisle, the real founder of the science, at the age of twenty-four, 
published his map of the world” (Hallam^ iii. 592). 

312. Bourgoing (Tahleaii de VEspagne^ 1808, Lend. vol. ii, 
p. 364) says, “ Quant au bals publics et aux mascarades, ils sont 
defendus dans toute I’Espagne depuis le regne de Philippe V.” 
(This was written in 1806). 

313. In 1622, from Madrid to Sardinia was “a dangerous 
voyage by reason of Algier pirates” {HoweWs Letters^ edit. 1754, 
p. 129). 

314. In 1633, Howell writes {Letters^ p. 252), that the Jews 
“ have a kind of fulsome scent, no better than a stink.” 

315. In 1635, “ In Ireland, the Kerns of the mountains, with 
some of the Scotch isles, use a fashion of adoring the new moon 
to this day” {SovjelVs Letters^ p. 319). 

316. A delightfully absurd love-letter in 1632, is in Howell’s 
Letters, pp. 332, 333. 

317. In 1635, treacle sent from Venice to England (-Erot{;eZPs 
Letters^ p. 336), 

318. In 1648, Howell {Letters^ p. 438) believed in witchcraft. 

319. Howell, in an undated letter writes (p. 503), “In these 
peevish times, which may be called the rust of the iron age, 
there is a race of cross-grained persons who are malevolent to all 
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antiquity. If they read an old author it is to quarrel with 
him,” &c. 

320. Ford {Hanclhooh for Spain^ 1847, p. 85) says, “Don 
Quixote might well be puzzled by windmills, for they were 
novelties at that time, having only been introduced into Spain 
in 1575.” 

321. Ford {Spcdn^ p. 126) says, “The Alhambra, for the first 
two centuries after the conquest, scarcely attracted the attention 
of other European nations ; indeed to- travel, except on compul- 
sion, was not then the fashion. The names of visitors begin to 
be inscribed on the walls about 1670.” 

322. Ford {Hanclhooh for Spain, 1847, p. 450) says there is 
still preserved at Madrid “the fiirst carriage ever used in Spain, 
carved about 1546, in black wood in the Berruguete style.” 

323. Ford (Handbook for Spain, 1847, p. 454), says that in 
Madrid “ a general life and house-insurance company was only 
founded in 1 842 : so new here is any security for person or 
property ; it is said few women will insure, because it is neces- 
sary to state their real age.” 

324. In 1807, Blanco White writes (Dohladds Letters from 
Spain, p. 375), “ Hackney coaches are not known either at Madrid 
or the Sitios.” 

325. Laborde {Yieio of Spain, Loud. 1809, vol. v. p. 305) says 

“ The custom of smoking is very general in Spain only 

within a few years. Even in 1799, one scarcely ever saw a 
smoker in the great cities, where genteel persons either had not 
the practice at all, or only followed it in private.” 

326. Prescott {Hist of Philip 11. , vol. i. p. 193) says that in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, Guicciardini in his Belgicse 
Descriptio, gives us the population of several of the most con- 
siderable capitals of Europe in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. That of Paris, amounting to 300,000, seems to have 
much exceeded that of every other great city except Moscow.” 

327. Prescott {Hist of Philip IL vol, i. p. 317, and vol. ii. 
p. 92) gives curious evidence to show that Alva’s persecutions 
drove enormous quantities of industrious Flemings into England, 
and the consequent stimulus to our manufactures. 

328. Labat, who visited Spain in 1705, mentions with surprise 
that no Spaniards, men, women, or children, ever wore night-caps 
{Labat, Voyages en Espagne, i. p. 248, Paris, 1730). 

329. In 1705, chocolate a great drink in Spain {Labafs 
Voyages, vol. i. pp. 9, 243, 365). 

VOL. II, o 0 
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330. In Cadiz, says Labat {Voyages^ i. p. 259) of “ les carosses,” 
“ Les cocbers sont a cbevals comme ceux de nos cocbes et de nos 
carosses de voiture, Les lacquais vont a pied, et ne montent 
derri^res que quand les carosses sortent de la ville, car alors les 
maitres perdent leur gravite, et font courir lenrs mules et leurs 
cbevaux.” 

331. In 1705, in Spain, all priests, all men of letters, all pro- 
fessional men, young and old, and even la plupart des oiivriers,’" 
wore spectacles. See the very curious account, headed Lunettes 
fort en usage en Espagne ” in Labat (Voyages en Espagne^ Paris, 
1730, voL i. p. 264). 

332. In 1706, the Princess des TJrwSins writes to Madame de 
Maintenon, advising her, in spite of the opposition of Fagon, the 
famous physician, to take coifee for the sake of strengthening her 
digestion {Lettres de Mainienon et Ursins^ Paris, 1826, voL iii. 
p. 274). 

333. In 1707, the Princess des tJrsins writes from Madrid 
(Letires avec Maintenon^ iii. p. 462) that the smells in Madrid 
were so bad that formerly all Spaniards used scents or perfumes ; 
but depuis un certain temps la tabac a succede, et cette derniere 
puanteur a chasse absolument les moindres senteurs qui sont 
bonnes.” 

334. In 1618, “ Guthrie, minister of Perth, married the master 
of Sanquhar with Sir Robert Swift’s daughter, an English knight 
in Yorkshire. Neither of the parties exceeded thirteen years of 
age ” {Chronicles of Perth^ 4to, p. 19; Chambers'' s Domestic 
Annals of Scotland, 1858, vol. i. p. 501 ). Chambers says (vol. ii. 
pp. 250, 251) that in the seventeenth century heiresses were often 
married under twelve. In the sixteenth century the presbyterian 
clergy allowed boys to be married at thirteen, girls at twelve 
(SpoUiswoodds History of the Church of Scotland^, voL i. p. 366, 
and Acts of General Assemblies, iii. p. 953, 4to, 1845). 

335. In 1581, James VI. sent Mary his mother a present of an 
« ape ” (Tytler's History of Scotland, vi. 486). 

336. In 1658, stage-coaches from Aldersgate to Leeds, Wake- 
field, and Halifax, once a week, charge 40s. ; to Durham and 
Newcastle, once a week, charge 3i. ; and to Edinburgh in Scotland, 
once in three weeks, for 4L 10s. ; good coaches, and fresh horses 
^onthe road” {Chambers's Domestic Annals of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh, 1858, vol. ii. p. 247). 

337. In 1681, ‘^Hea for the first time heard of in Scotland” 
{Chambers's Domestic Annals, vol. ii. p. 405), 
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338. In 1697, “the stage-coacli from York to London spent 
the whole lawful days of a week upon its journey,” leaving on 
Monday and arriving on Saturday {Chambers's Domestic Annals^ 
ii. 476, 477). 

339. In 1689, “it took three weeks to receive an answer to an 
application for instructions sent to London from Edinbrn-gh” 
{Burton's Hist, of Bcotland-, voL i. p. 61, Lond, 1853). 

340. About 1690, “Mackay appears in a passage of his Memoirs, 
to claim credit for one of the greatest inventions in the progress 
of infantry warfare — that of the fixed bayonet ” {Burton's Hist, 
of Scotland^ i. p. 150). 

341. The Marquis of Argyle, executed in Edinburgh in 1661, 
had a “ silver watch ” in his pocket ( Wodrow's History of the 
Church of Scotland^ vol. i. p. 156, Glasgow, 1838). 

342. A Scotch clergyman before 1661, “ was famous for search- 
ing people’s kitchens on Christmas-day for the superstitious goose ” 
{Wodrow's Church of Scotland^ vol. i. p. 237). 

343. It would appear that on the 25th of December, 1680, 
“ burning the Pope ” (Guy Fawkes?) first took place in Edinburgh 
in consequence of “a copper plate representing the manner of 
burning the pope at London ” ( Wodrow's Hist, of the Church of 
Scotland^ vol. iii. pp. 344, 345, Glasgow, 1837). 

344. In 1681, the privy council “ finding that John Maclurg’s 
coffee-house is a receptacle of disaffected persons, order the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh to shut it up, and call for all the masters of 
other coffee-houses or houses of intelligence, and take them bound 
under five thousand marks, that no newspapers be read in their 
houses but such as are allowed by the officers of state ” ( Wodrow's 
History of the Church of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 347, Glasgow, 1837). 

345. A filthy joke, characteristic of the time, made by Lord 
Eothes in 1678 before the Scotch Privy Council {Bumefs Own 
Time, vol. ii. p. 126). 

346. In Scotland, in 1742, “ the excessive use of tea, which is 
now become so common that the meanest families, even of labour- 
ing people, make their morning’s meal of it, and thereby wholly 
disuse the ale ; ” and for this the celebrated Duncan Forbes pro- 
posed as a remedy a law “ prohibiting the use of tea to persons 
under 6 OI. a year of income” {Burton's Lives of Lovat and 
Forbes, pp. 364, 365, 8vo, 1847). 

347. At the grammar school of Perth in 1620 we hear of 
“ scourged with St. Bartholomew’s taws ” {Ghrordcle of Perth, 
p. 84, 4to, Edinburgh, 1831). 
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348. In 1659, marriage of a boy of fourteen and a girl of 

eleven {Lamonts Dmri/, Edinburgh, 1830, p. 12). In 1663, a 
boy of fourteen and a girl of twelve {Laoinonts p. 161 ; 

see NicolVs Diary ^ pp. 248, 390 ; jN'apier’s Memoirs of Montrose^ 
p. 312). 

349. The editor of Lamont’s Diaiy, p. 212, under the year 
1669, says, “ The revolting practice of attaching the corpse of a 
debtor seems from this entry to have been known in Scotland 
even at this late period.” 

350. In 1653, “ At Monmouth Assizes, an old man of eighty-nine 
years was put to death for adultery committed with a woman above 
sixty” {SpoUiswoode Miscellany^ vol. ii. p. 123, Edinb., 1845). 

351. Clarendon (Hist of Hebellion^ p. 46) calls the Scotch 
“ those vermin.” 

352. “Finding the Welsh faith like their leeks and toasted 
cheese ” (i.e. bad), (see Works of Sir /. Balfow^ Lend. 1825, 
vol. i. p. 222). 

353. Kirkton (Hist of Church of Scotland^ p. 46), though 
favourable to Charles I., says with regret, that he had “ two 
bastards in his youth, and was guilty of swearing in his old age.” 

354. In Scotland, in 1652, “kicking” was a punishment 
besides “scourging” (NicolVs Diary^ p. 89). 

355. In Scotland, in 1655, Quakers, men and women, were 
“ walking through the streets all naked except their shirts, cry- 
ing, “ The day of salvation is at hand,” &c. (NicolVs Diary^ p. 147, 
Edin. 1836, 4to). 

356. In 1657, the Scotch believed “they could not thrive” 
unless they received a New Year’s gift (Nicoll^ p. 191). 

357. In 1659, a dromedary exhibited in Scotland, apparently 
for the first time (Nicoll, p. 226). 

358. On 5th November, 1660, in Scotland, ringing of bells, 
bonfires, &c., on account of Gruy Fawkes’ plot (NicolVs Diary^ 
p. 306). 

359. In 1662, in Scotch taverns, wine so adulterated with 
brimstone, milk, &c., as to cause the death of many persons 
(NicolVs Diary, p. 364). 

360. In 1662, on 5th November (also Gunpowder-day) thanks- 
giving in Scotland for James VI. being preserved from the Gowry 
conspiracy (NicolVs Diary, p. 383). 

361. On 30th January, 1666, a sermon by the bishop of 
Edinburgh, on account of Charles I.’s execution, when the Com- 
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missioners and nobles were present in black raiment ” {Nicoll^ 
p. 446). 

362. It would seem from Durham’s Exposition of the Song of 
Solomon (edit. Glasgow, 1788, pp. 402, 403), that in Scotland in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, mothers did not suckle 
their children. 

363. In Scotland, in 1631, black was worn for mourning 
{Goiuper's Heaven opened^ p. 214, 4to, 1631). 

364. “ In two respects it is customary to give an earnest penny 
in buying and selling, either when the sum is greater than they 
are able to pay for the present, or when the thing bought is of 
that nature that it cannot presently be delivered” {Cowper's 
Heaven opened^ p. 269). 

365. Livingstone, born 1603, went to school in 1613 at Stirling, 
where “ I was often beaten by the schoolmaster ; and one day he 
had beaten me with a stick in the cheek, so as my face swelled ” 
{Select Biographies^ by Wodrow Soc. vol. i. p. 131, Edinb. 1845). 

366. Fraser, bom 1637, was at school ordinarily whipped, 
whether I deseiwed it or not ; ” for his schoolmaster, “ delighted 
in the scourging of children, and would oft times pick quarrels 
mth me, and scourge me for little or no fault at all.” In con- 
sequence, he sought to put an end to his life {Select Biographies^ 
vol. ii. pp. 97, 98, Edinb. 1847). 

. 367. In 1681 or 1682, the wife of the governor of Edinburgh 
was “ a child not above fourteen years ” {Select Biographies^ by 
Wodrow Soc., vol. ii. p. 357, Edinb. 1847). 

368. In 1638, the “papists in all Scotland were not reckoned 
above six hundred persons ” {StevensorCs History of Church of 
Scotland^ p. 209, Edinb. 1840). 

369. Baillie, who travelled from Scotland to London in 1640, 
says the English inns were “ all like palaces,” but very expensive 
{Letters and Journals^ i. p. 271, Edinb. 1841). 

370. At Strafford’s Trial, in 1641, were seen, writes Baillie 
{Letters^ voLi. p. 316), “much public eating, not only of confec- 
tions, but of flesh and bread, bottles of beer and wine going thick 
from mouth to mouth without cups, and all this in the King’s 
eye ; yea many but turned their back, and let water go through 
the formes they sat on.” 

371. The Countess of Buccleuch, who died in 1661, married 
when she was ten {Baillids Letters^ iii. p. 438)* 
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372. The editor of KeitKs Church and State in Scotland 
(Edinh. 1844, voL i. p. 62) says, “ All historians are agreed that the 
death of Queen Magdalen (1542-3) was the first occasion of a 
general public mourning in Scotland. Buchanan, who was an 
eye-witness, says it was the first instance of mourning-dresses 
having been worn by the Scots, which even now, after forty 
years, are not very frequent ” {History^ book xiv. 52). 

373. In 1637, in Scotland, a feather bed” was usual to sleep 
on {Rutherford^ s Letters^ p. 190, Glasgow, 1824). 

374. Bancroft, in 1588, was the first Englishman who set the 
example of attacking Knox and the Scotch church (see Me Oriels 
Life of KnoXj pp. 314, 315, and his Life of Melville^ vol. i. 
p. 387). 

375. On ‘^The History of the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb” see Sir W. Hamilton’s Philos. Discussions, pp. 175-185. 

376. Bulstrode says of Charles I., Besides the ladies and 
women who attended the king, he permitted no minister to have 
his wife in court” {Buhtrode^s Memoirs^ Lond. 1721, p. 184). 

377. A jury gave the Duke of York ^^100,000L damages” in 
an action which he brought of acandalum magnatum against 
Mr. Pilking-ton ” {Bulstrode' s Memoirs^ Lond. 1721, p. 321 ). 

378. In 1648, Sir John Evelyn, with bitter hatred of the 
Scotch, writes, “ Let them appear for kirk or king, it is all one 
to me, they are still Scots ” {Gary's MemoHals of the Civil Far, 
1842; vol. ii p. 37). 

379. “We say the apothecarie’s glass healeth the wound, 
because the oil in the glass worketh the cure ; when the glass 
doth actively contribute nothing to the cure” {Rutherford's 
Christ Dying ^ Lond. 1647, 4to, p. 470). 

380. Shields {A Himd let loose^ 1687, p. 304) says, “The 
people’s power is greater than the power of any delegated or con- 
stituted by them ; the cause is more than the effect ; parliament 
men do represent the people, the people do not represent the 
parliament. They are as tutors and curators unto the people, 
and in effect their servants deputed to oversee their public 
affairs.” 

381. In 1698, Fletcher of Saltoun writes {Political Works, 
pp. 67, 68), We cannot pretend to above the thirtieth part of 
the wealth of England ; ” but England, with all its riches, 
maintains only five millions and a half of people, and that Scot- 
land upon a thirtieth part maintains a million and half.” 
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382. In 1698, “There are at this day in Scotland 2OO5OOO 
people begging from door to door, living by robbery and murder, 
and practising incest” {Fletcher of SaltourCs Political Worhs^ 

pp. 100, 101). 

383. In London, in 1703, “ Even the poorer sort of both sexes 
are daily tempted to all manner of lewdness, by infamous ballads 
sung in every corner of the streets ” {Fletcher of SaltourCs Poli- 
tical Wovlcs^ p. 266, Glasgow, 1749). 

384. In 1610, James I. ordered the Scotch “ministers to wear 
black clothes, and in the pulpits black gownes ” {Scot^s Apolo- 
getical Narration of the Kirh^ edit. Wodrow Society, Edinburgh, 
1846, p. 218. See also Wodrow’s Analecta, i. p. 102). 

385. The famous Wodrow knew that he was born in 1679, but 
could not tell in what month (fWodrow's Analecta^ vol. i. p. x.) 

386. N(q Alow {Analecta^ vol. i. p. 31) says that Harrington, 
author of Oceana, “had this particular fancy, that the flies 
[? fleas] that were about him were all procreated by the heat of 
the sun out of his body, which weakened, and would at length 
destroy him.” 

387. Wodrow {Analecta^ i. p. 40) calls Locke “one of the 
main props of the Socinians and Deists.” 

388. “ Montrose, like Charles I., had a particular aversion to 
tobacco ” {Brownde Histo'i'y of the Highlands^ vol. ii. p. 44). I 
suspect that the Puiitans made it fashionable; particularly as 
James I. wrote against it. 

389. Eikon Basilike not written by Charles I. See a curious 
passage in Wodrow’s Analecta, i. 295. 

390. Wodrow {Analecta^ ii. 326) calls James I. “an unclean 
poltroon;” the only happy expression in his writings. 

391., In 1577, the Eegent Morton went about the streets in a 
coach. “This,” says Lord Somerville, “was the second coach 
that came to Scotland, the first being brought by Alexander Lord 
Seatone, when Queen Mary came from France ” {Memorie of the 
Somervilles^ Edinburgh, 1815, vol. i. p. 452). 

392. Lord Somerville {Memorie of the Somervilles^ vol. ii. 
p. 385), descanting on the rare beauties of the estate of Cam- 
busnethen,. on the Clyde, says that there were grown “appricocks, 
peaches, and other outlandish fruits.” 

393. Durham {Commentary upon the Booh of Revelation^ 
Glasgow, p. 222, 1680, 4to) says, “The polygamy of several godly 
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men, wliicii is not altogether to be justified, at least in respect of 
the extent thereof.” 

394. In the seventeenth century, seven miles from Edin- 
burgh,” is mentioned a “ gentleman in bed one morning with his 
wife, his nurse and child lying in a truckle bed near them” 
{Sinclair's Satan's Invisible Worlds p. 163). 

395. On the history, etc., of the poor laws from the reign of 
Richard II., see Brougham’s Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 393, 394). 

396. Barbier, bishop of Langres, ^^died at Paris in 1670. It 
is stated that he was the first prelate who wore a wig ” {Rose's 
Biog. Dictionary^ 1848, vol. iii. p. 150). 

397. Bontekoe, a Dutch physician, 1647-1685, wished from 
“ one hundred to two hundred ” cups of tea to be drank daily, 
and he equally recommended “ the employment of the pipe to be 
used constantly” {Rose's Biog. Dictionary^ iv. p. 428). 

398. On curious medical remedies read Dr. Paris’s Pharma- 
cologia. 

399. Gypsies first in Aberdeen in 1527, “probably soon after 
they had entered Scotland” (Kennedy's Annals of Aberdeen^ 
vol. i. p. 72). 

400. In 1497, the venereal disease in Aberdeen (Kennedy's 
Annals^ i. p. 100). 

401. “The custom of attending funerals in black clothes began 
to prevail in Aberdeen towards the close of the sixteenth centmy ” 
(Kennedy's Annals^ i. 182). 

402. “ The modern air of ^ God save the king ’ first introduced 
when James YII. was proclaimed at Aberdeen in 1685” (Ken- 
nedy's Annals of Aberdeen^ vol. i. p. 233). 

403. In 1609, the Scotch clergy were ordered to wear “black 
gowns ” as their “ ordinary dress ” (see Selections from the Synod 
of Fife, pp. 37, 38, Edinburgh, 4to, 1837). 

404. T. F. Dibdin (Reminiscences of a Literary Life, 1836, 
part i. p. 187) quotes Heath’s Epigxams in 1650, to show that 
“ The announcement of new works was frequently stuck up or 
placarded by the side of the playbills of the day. 

405. Cardan, born 1501, was often beaten nearly to death by 
his father, mother, and aunt {Morley's Life of Cardan, Lond. 
1854, vol. i. p. 13). 

406* “ Astrologers had predicted from Cardan’s horoscope that 
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lie would not live to be older tlian forty or forty-five ; and be, 
believing them, took no pains in tbe management of bis inberit- 
ance to reserve any provision for old age ” (^Morley^s Life of 
Cardan^ i. p. 66). Cardan says (p. 97), “ Those wbo are to die 
early have tbe lines in tbeir bands indistinct.” 

407. In 1544, Cardan, aged forty-tbree, slept in tbe same bed 
with bis wife and two children (i. p. 205). 

408. In 1560, “Nearly all sudden deaths were ascribed to 
poison ” (Modey's Life of Cardan^ i. p. 268). 

409. Cardan, though a humane man, thought it good to put 
children under “ a severe and even cruel teacher, who would 
train them up in familiarity with blows, hunger, and toil ” (i/o?’- 
ley'^s Life of Cardan^ 1854, vol. ii. pp. 44-46). He had a family, 
and on one occasion “ cut off one of his son’s ears as a punish- 
ment ” (p. 236). 

410. In the middle of the sixteenth century, Cardan “recom- 
mends that since it is very customary to steal linen at the wash, 
it be marked distinctly in one comer. . . . The practice of 
marking linen probably was not then general, for Jerome gives a 
diagram in explanation of his meaning ” {Morley^s Life of Cardan^ 
ii. p. 51). 

41 1. In 1648, “When I was at Mansfield, there was a sitting 
of the justices about hii'ing of servants” {Journal of George Fox^ 
reprinted from edit, of 1694, Lond. 1827, vol. i. p. 94). 

412. In 1648, Fox writes in Ms journal (vol. i. p. 103), I think 
for the first time, “ When the Lord sent me forth into the world, 
he forbad me to put off my hat to any, high or low. And I was 
required to Thee and Thou all men and women, without any 
respect to rich or poor, great or small” (and see pp. 141, 371, 
500). 

413. “Justice Bennet of Derby was the first that called us 
Quakers, because I bid them tremble at the word of the Lord. 
This was in 1650” {Fox^s Journal^ i. p. 119). 

414. In and after 1651, Fox exerted himself against the seve- 
rity of our penal laws {Fox^s Journal^ edit. 1827, i. p. 131). 

415. Cruel treatment of children {Fox^s Journal^ i. p. 141). 

416. Fox helped to make the clergy unpopular, by representing 
them as oppressive for taking tithes {Journal^ i. 143); and he 
said that “the church is the people,” and not the “ steeple-house” 
(pp. 153, 164, 176). 
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417. In or near Westmoreland, in 1652, “ There was a great 
fair, at which servants used to he hired” {Fo£s Joumak vol. i. 
p. 162). 

418. In and after 1660, Fox distinctly mentions that some of 
the friends ” went about naked {Journal^ vol. i. p. 464, 493 ; 
voL ii. p. 71). 

419. In 1657, Fox wore long hair (Journal^ i* p- 390). 

420. Fox opposed early marriages, as at thirteen or fourteen, 
even at Barbadoes {Fox^s Journal^ vol. ii. p. 130). 

421. He tried to do away, or soften, slavery {Fox^s Journal^ ii. 
pp. 131, 137). 

422. In 1673, the Quakers were punished “for opening their 
shop- windows upon holidays and fast-days” (FoFs Journal^ ii. 
p. 173). 

423. Fox {Journal^ i. p. 249) thus describes the fashionable 
dresses in 1654 : “ His hair powdered ; store of ribbands hanging 
about his waist, and at his knees, and in his hat, of divers coloius, 
red or white, black or yellow. The women having their gold, 
their spots on their faces, noses, cheeks, foreheads, having rings 
on their fingers, wearing gold, having their cuffs double, under 
and above, like unto a butcher with his white sleeves.” At p. 250, 

“ If one get a pair of breeches like a coat, and hang them 
about with points, and up almost to the middle, a pair of double 
cuffs upon his hands, and a feather in his cap, here is a gentle- 
man.” 

424. In 1662, Fox (Journal, ii. p. 7) carried in his pocket “a 
comb-case.” 

425. In Fox’s Journal (ii. p. 125) there is a curious account of 
the difficulty and delay in leaving England in a ship in 1671, 
owing to several formalities required, besides the boarding of the 
press-gang. 

426. Cruelties in English prisons (Fox^s Journal, vol. i. 
pp. 209, 210, 300 ; vol. ii. pp. 9, 10, 55, 61). 

427. Mesmerism in 1683 (Foo^s Journal, vol. ii- p. 305). 

428. In 1686, 25th July, Fox (Journal, vol. ii. p. 358) writes 
from London, “ The Lord hath opened the heart of the king to 
open the prison-doors, by which fifteen or sixteen hundred 
[Quaker s] are set at liberty, and hath given a check to the in- 
formers ; so that in many places our meetings are pretty quiet.” 

429. Holinshead (Scottish Chronicle, 46, 1805, vol. i. p. 332) 
says men were formerly taller and bigger than they now are. 
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430. “ There was a wind-mill at Aberdeen before the year 1271 ” 
{Chalmers^ Caledonia^ i. 788). 

431. The Diui'nal of Occurrents, p. 186, says that in I57O5 for 
the first time in Scotland, there was a conviction for sodomy. 
Pitcairn {Criminal Trials^ vol. ii. p. 491) says, “ The 
stance in the early part of the Eecord is 1st September, 1570.” 

432. Burnet {Lives of the Hamiltons^ p. 483) calls the execu- 
tion of Charles I. “ an unexampled practice in any monarchy.” 

433. In 1606, James Melvill, when in London, was told that 
James touched for the king’s evil, not because it was supposed he 
could cure it, but for prayers and alms towards the poor dis- 
eased, and for politick reasons, lest by omitting the ceremony 
used by the kings of France he should thereby lose some of the 
substance thereof, and tide which he had to the kingdom and 
crown of France ” {MelvilVs Autobiography^ Edinburgh, 1842, 
p. 657). 

434. In 1563, the Scotch preachers spoke freely against the 
targetting of women’s tails,” i.e. “ornamenting the skirts of 
dresses with tassels” {Calderwood^s Hist of the Kir\ ii. 216). 

435. In 1591, James, through seeing a quarrel, was in such a 
fright, that, says Calderwood, “ it is said he filled his breeches for 
fear” {Hist, of the Kirh^ vol. v. p. 116). 

436. In 1592, James was reproached with sodomy {Calderwood^ s 
Hist, of the Kirk, vol. v. p. 171). 

437. In the sixteenth century servants were summoned by 
whistling ; this was succeeded later by a handbell ; and this last 
was superseded by bell-pulls {Pitcairn^ s Criminal Trials in 
Scotland, vol. i. part i. p. 396). 

438. In Scotland, criminals were sometimes, but very rarely, 
burnt alive ; the usual course was first to strangle them {Pitcairn^ s 
Criminal THals, vol. i. part ii. p. 257 ; vol. iii. p. 598). 

439. In 1600, “strawberries a favourite fruit in Scotland” 
{Pitcairn's Criminal Trials, vol. ii. p. 172). 

440. Vindictive cruelty of James I. on matters personal to 
himself {Pitcairn's Crimmal Trials, iii. 445, 446, 582). 

441. On gypsies in Scotland see Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, vol. 
iii. p. 591. 

442. The last witch executed in south of Scotland in 1697, and 
in the north in 1727 {Pennanfs Tour in Scotland, Dublin, 1775, 
vol. i. p. 169). 
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443. In the seventeenth century, hand-fasting, i.e. yearly co- 
ahitation {Pennants Scotland^ ii. p. 80). 

444. In 1591, there was great danger from “Dunkirk pirates,” 
who tortured as well as robbed {Fynes Moryson^s Itinerary^ 
Lond. 1617, folio, part i. pp. 2, 37, 55). 

445. At Baden, in 1592, men and women bathed together with 
the gi’eatest indecency {Mon^son^ i. 26). 

446. In inns, several beds in one room, and two persons in each 
bed {Moryson^s Itinerary^ 1617, part i. pp. 43, 169 ; part iii. pp. 
17, 84, 135). 

447. “ At the gates of Leyden, the men go out of the waggons, 
and only women may be carried into the city, lest (as I think) 
the wheels of the loaded waggons should break the brick pave- 
ments of the streets” {Mory sorts Itinerary^ part i. p. 45.) 

448. At Copenhagen, in 1593, “The common people, as if they 
had never seen a stranger before, shouted at me after a barbarous 
fashion” {Moryson^s Itinerary^ parti, p. 57). 

449. Passports {Moi'yson^s Itinerary^ parti, pp. 68, 173). 

450. At Padua, “ debtors, which disclaim the having of goods 
to pay their debts, do sit on a stone with their hinder parts bare ” 
{Moryson^s Itinerai^^ part i. p. 73). 

451. Money only paid by travellers who had “portmanteaus 
with locks” {Mo^'yson^ i. p. 105). 

452. Venice was the only place in Italy where the windows 
were of glass {Mo'i'ysorts Itinerary^ Lond. 1617, parti, pp. 89, 93, 
147 ; part iii. p. 71 ; “ linen, cloth, or paper ”). 

453. In 1594, Sedan chairs were used in Italy, but seem to- 
have been unknown in England {Moryson^ i. 168). 

454. Did travellers carry no purses in th6ir pockets ? {Mory sorts 
Itinerary^ i. p. 140). 

455. Masters of inns tyrannized over their guests {Moi^son^ i. 
142 ; iii. 84). 

456. Umbrellas being unknown, Moryson {Itinerary^ i. 147) 
“ broke a bough of a tree to shade me from the sun.” In Italy, 
they had “ umbrels,” but they were bad for the health I (iii, p. 21). 

457. Moryson, though a very liberal man, complains that at 
Mantua, Jews were not even obliged, “as in other parts of Italy, 
to wear yellow or red caps, whereby they may be known ” (Jfme- 
rary^ i. 173). 
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458. In Paris, in 1595, “the houses, for the most part, are four 
stories high, and sometimes six, besides the roof, which also hath 
glass windows” {Moryson, i. 188). 

459. In 1595, travellers abroad often paid at home lOOL, to 
receive 300Z. if they returned safely {Moi'^son’" 8 Itinerary^ i. 198, 
199). Hence sometimes a traveller got a false testimony of his 
having been in some town (p. 214). 

460. In 1595, forks were evidently unknown in England ; but 
were used by the Italians, who, says Moryson (i. 208), “ hold it ill 
manners that one should touch the meat with his hand” (see also 
iii, pp, 35, 115). 

461. In 1595, a man at dinner, “ according to the negligent 
fashion of the French, turned the clean side of his trencher up- 
ward” {Moryson^ 8 Itinerary^ i. 212 ; see also part iii. p. 135), “a 
Frenchman turning his foul trencher, to lay meat on the clean 
side.” 

462. In 1596, Moryson heard “a strange thing,” viz. that in 
Egypt doves were employed by merchants to carry letters and . 
give early intelligence {Itinerary , i. 242). 

463. In 1598, at Berwick, “I found that for the lending of 
60i., there wanted not good citizens who would,give the lender a 
fair chamber and good diet as long as he would lend them the 
money” {Moryson^ s Itmerary^ i. 272). 

464. Moryson (Itinerary^ partii. p. 46) says that Lord Mount- 
joy, whom he knew, “wore two, yea, sometimes three pair of silk 
stockings, black beaver hat with plain black bands, and a scarlet 
waistcoat.” 

465. “ A friend of mine lately sent his son to Paris, who, after 
two years, returning home, refused to ask his father’s blessing 
after the manner of' England, saying, “ Ce n’est pas le mode de 
France” {Moryson^s Itinerary^ part iii. p. 3). At p. 221, “ask 
blessing on their knees.” 

466. Moryson, a liberal man, approves of “the custom in 
England,” that no one should go abroad without “ leave of the 
naagistrate,” \est he should be “ seduced by papists ” (Itmerary^ 
part iii. p. 3). 

467. Travellers were subject to ridicule from their friends at 
home, ■ as well as danger abroad ; and were, taunted that “ The 
vagabond Cain was the first traveller ” {Moryson^ 8 Itinerary, 
iii. p. 8). Moryson indignantly replies (p. 10), that Abraham, 
Jacob, and Moses were great travellers by Grod’s command. 
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468. Moryson advises (part iii. p. 19) the traveller, “in all 
inns, especially in suspected places, let him holt or lock the door 
of his chamber ; let him take heed of his chamber-fellows, and 
always have his sword by his side or by his bedside ; let him lay 
his purse under his pillow, but always folded with his garters.” 

4.69. Moryson {Itinerary^ iii. 28) says that “ formerly ” when 
Englishmen had “ bucklers,” “ nothing was more common with 
them than to fight about taking the right or left hand ; ” but 
“ the cause why single fights are more rare in England in these 
times is the dangerous fight at single rapier, together with the 
confiscation of manslayer’s goods.” 

470. Moryson (iii. 39) says that in “Britain,” even in cases of 
treason, “ the drawing and quartering are commonly mitigated 
by letting criminals hang till they be dead.” 

471. Moryson (iii. 44) mentions with surprise that the Turks 
think it wrong “ so much as to spit in their churches.” 

472. “ Waggons covered with cloth, such as our English car- 
riers use” {Moryson^ iii. 61). 

473. In England you could have post-horses about every ten 
miles, which went at the rate of ten miles an hour. ' “ If the 
traveller had a commission ” from the postmaster or lords of the 
council, he had a mile for each horse, and “ as much for his 
guide ; ” but “ they which have no such commission, pay 3cZ. each 
mile” {Moryson^ s Itinerary^ iii. 61). 

474. Travellers on horseback, “if they hire a horse, pay in 
London two shillings the first day, and, 12^. or perhaps ISd. a day. 
In other parts of England a man may hire a horse for Is. a day,” 
always bringing the horse back and paying for his food (^Moryso7}!8 
Itinerary^ Lond. 1617, part iii. p. 62). 

475. “ Sixty or seventy years ago, coaches were very rare in 
England, but now the streets of London are almost stopped up 
with them ” {Moryson^ part iii. p. 62). 

476. In Grermany, “in general, at the most frequented doors of 
every house, they have ropes, that men without, by the ringing of 
a bell, may be let in ; and those within may open the doors by 
pulling a rope without going to them, and the doors likewise by 
weights are made to shut of themselves ” {Moryson^ s Itinerary^ 
part iii. p. 70). 

477. “ Those great cherries which are brought into England 
grown in Flanders ” (Moryson^ iii. 95). 

478. Old wives snared with papistical superstition, foolishly 
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attribute the late dear prices to the change of religion in our 
time” {ilorysorCs Itinerary^ iii, 102). 

479. Moryson, in a spirit very rare for his age, rejects “the 

vulgar opinion preferring old times to ours ” Lond. 

1617, part iii. p. 113). 

480. Wales, famous for “toasting cheese” {J^Io'^'^sorCs 
rary^ part iii. p. 130). 

481. At the end of the sixteenth century “no inns” in Scot- 
land (^Moryson^s Itinerary^ iiL 62). 

482. The French exported to England “paper” {MorysojCs 
Itinerary^ iii. 134). 

483. At the end of the sixteenth century, Worcester cheeses 

were the best, but they were scarce ; and Cheshire cheeses being 
more abundant, and also good, were chiefly used in London and 
elsewhere son's Itinermy, part iii. p. 142). 

484. “ Halifax is most famous for the privileges and rare law 
by which any one found in open theft is without delay beheaded ” 
(^Moryson's IthwTary^ part iii. p. 143). 

485. “In summer time, England yields abricots plentifully ” 
{Moryson's Itinerary^ iii. 146). At p. 147, “ England hath such 
abundance of apples, pears, cherries, and plums, as no country 
3?ields more or better.” 

486. Moryson, writing before the Puritanical dominion says, 
“ The English are so naturally inclined to pleasure ” (fLtinermy^ 
iii. 147). 

487. “ England scarce once in ten years needs supply of foreign 
com. Yet I must confess that daily this plenty of corn decreaseth 
by reason that men finding greater commodity in feeding sheep 
and cattle than in the plough, requiring the hands of many 
servants, can by no law be restricted from turning cornfields into 
enclosed pastures ” {MorysorSs Itinerary^ vol, iii. p. 147). This 
was written under James I. (see iii. 178). 

488. At the end of the sixteenth century, a Protestant travel- 
ling in Catholic countries, was obliged to conceal his religion. 
In Italy it was advisable even to hide his nationality ; and in 
Eome, at Easter, inquiries were made if he received the sacrament. 
The Inquisition also was active {MorysorCs Itmerary^ part i. 
pp. 141, 144, 155, 181 ; part iii. p. 23). 

489. The English do not “ set drink on the tables for which 
no room is left ” [there were so many dishes] “ but the cups and 
glass are upon a side table, drink being oflfered to none till they 
call for it” {MorysorCs Itinerary ^ part iii. p. 150). 
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490. The English always put sugar in their wine, and they 
were the only nation who did so {Moryson^s Itinera'i^^ part iii. 
p. 152). 

491, In Ireland not only men, hut even “young maids,” 
thought nothing of being “ stark naked ” {3Io7'yson''s Itinei^ary^ 
part iii. pp. 161, 180). 

'492. “Their neckbands set with spangles, such as some chil- 
dren with us wear .... like our little children, wear red and 
yellow shoes, and gilded at the toes” (i/orysou, iii. 168). 

493. “ Such crosse-cloths, or forehead clothes as our women use 
when they are sick” {Mo'i'yson^s Itineixcry^ part iii. p. 168). 

494. “ Attire their heads like our virgins, and, in like sort, 
bear up their hair on the forehead with a wire ” {Moiryson^ iii. 
169). 

495. Early in the reign of our James I., “ Among the better 
sort of gentlemen and merchants, few are found who have not 
cupbords of silver and gold plate to the value of two hundred 
pounds at the least. And if a feast last longer than one day, 
they seldom use the same plate of silver or guilded ; yea, not only 
the great lords, but the better sort of knights and gentlemen, 
use to eat in silver dishes. And whereas the French and Italians 
use to drink in glasses, and have few vessels, no pots or boles of 
silver, and the Grermans drink in pewter or stone pots, having 
little or no plate, most of the householders in England of any 
reasonable condition drink in silver” {Moi^son^ iii. 178, 179). 

496. In England “the young married gentlewomen, no less 
than the virgins, show their breasts naked ” {^Mo^'yson's Itinerary^ 
iii. 179). 

497. Under our James L, Moryson writes (iii. 179), “The 
servants of gentlemen were wont to wear blue coats with their 
master’s badge of silver on the left sleeve ; but now they most 
commonly wear clokes guarded with lace, all the servants of one 
family wearing the same livery for colour and ornament.” 

498. Moryson {Itinerary^ iii. 179) says, “In the general pride 
of England, there is no fit difference made of degrees ; for very 
bankrouts, players, and cutpurses go apparelled like gentlemen. 
Many good laws have been made against this Babylonian confu- 
sion, but either the merchants buying out the penalty, or the 
magistrates not inflicting punishments, have made the multitude 
of laws hitherto xmprofitable.” This was written xmder James I., 
(p. 178). 
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499* England in general is said to be the hell of horses, the 
pui’gatory of servants, and the paradise of women ” (^Movyson^s 
Itinerary^ iii. 53) ; see also p. 149, where this is explained to 
mean that Englishmen “ use their servants imperiously, and their 
women obsequiously,” Compare p. 221. In HeylMs Voyage of 
Brance^ (Lond. 1673, p. 56), it is said, “England being as it is 
styled a paradise for women, by reason of their privileges.” These 
travels, which are ascribed to Heylin, appear to have been made 
in 1625 or 1626 (see pp. 160, 162). I suspect that the spread of 
Puritanism gave the first blow to the influence of women. 

500. The English always kissed women, a practice unknown in 
France in 1625 or 1626 (see Heylin’s Voyage of Fo^anoe^ Lond. 
1673, pp. 58, 59). 

501. Loquacity of the French {HeylirCs Voyage^ p. 57). 

502. In the great Paris Hospital^ “ in every bed two persons” 
{Voyage of France^ p. 132). 

503. The English clergy hated the lawyers. See a curious pas^ 
sage in Heylin’s Voyage of France, 1673, p. 149. 

504. The French extremely fond of dancing {Heylin^ s Voyage 
of France^ 1673, p. 264). These dull and ill-written travels 
were made in 1625 or 1626 ; see pp. 160, 162. 

505. The English showed Portsmouth and their strong places 
to foreigners with what was deemed a dangerous facility {HeylvrCs 
Voyage of France^ p. 327). 

506. Among the Spanish Arabs in the tenth century a child 
was taught lessons, and a regular education began, as soon as it 
was weaned {Cond^^ Dommacion des los Arahes^ Paris, 1840, 
p. 177). 

507. Before watches and clocks, men had no quantitative 
notion of time ; but only the qualitative one, as to its being dark 
or light. See a curious passage in Conde, Arabea de Fspaila^ 
p. 177. 

508. It has been supposed that the Mereheta mulieriom existed 
in Catalonia, but this is denied by Tapia {Hist de la Givilizadon 
Espanola^ vol. i. 148, 149, Madrid, 1840). 

509. In 1588, the population of England was “under 5,000,000,” 
and for a long time had been nearly stationary, the rate of 
increase being very slow {Froudds History of England^ vol. i. 
p. 3, Lond. 1856). 

5 ro. “ Before the Eeformation, while the differences of social 
von. n. p p 
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degree were enormous, tlie differences in habits of life were com- 
paratively slight.” Exactly contrary to our plan, diet was nearly 
the same in all classes ; but the difference of dress was preserved 
by law. A statute of Edward III- forbids any one to have more 
than two courses at a meal. Thus, The working man of modem 
times has bought the extension of his liberty at the price of his 
material comfort. The higher classes have gained in wealth what 
they have lost in power ” {Froudds Histoiy of England^ vol. i. 
pp. 15, 80). 

51 1. In 1515, beef was “the common diet” of the people 
{Froude, i. p. 19). As late as 1570, beef and pork were 

a lb., and mutton |d per lb. (pp. 21, 22). And so far from 
its being true that the people lived on salt meat in the winter, it 
is certain that “ fresh meat was sold in all markets the whole year 
round in the reign of Henry YIII., and sold at the same price ’’ 
(p. 22). “Strong beer, such as we now buy for 18d a gallon, 
was then IcZ. a gallon, and table-beer less than \dr (p. 22). Hence 
in regard to necessaries, it appears that in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Id. was equal to the present Is. (p. 23). But the agricultural 
labourer “ received on an average 4d. a day for the whole year,” 
i.e. about 20s. a week of our money, besides other advantages 
arising from the use of unenclosed lands (p. 25). 

512. “ While wages were so high, it answered to convert arable 
land into pasture,” but this causing depopulation, was stopped by 
a law of Henry VIII. {Fronde^ i. 27, 30 ; vol. iii. p. 92). In this 
way labour was upheld against capital, and “ until the close of the 
sixteenth century, the working classes remained in a condition 
more than prosperous” (p. 31). 

513. “As late as the reign of Edward VI. there were peers of 
Parliament unable to read” {Froudds History of England^ 
i. p. 37). 

514. “The dissolution of the monasteries was not the cause of 
pauperism” {Fronde's England, i. pp. 66, 67). 

515. A law of Henry VIII. made it capital, “ for an able-bodied 
man to be caught a third time begging ; ” and “ the same law was 
again formally passed under Elizabeth” {Fronde's History of 
England, i. pp. 77, 78). 

516. In 1527, “Flanders absorbed all the English exports, and 
as many as 15,000 Flemings were settled in London ” 

History of England, i. p. 111). 

517. In 1529, the House of Commons began rapidly to gain 
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gTOund upon the House of Lords, in consequence of the peers 
clinging to the church and the pope {Froude^ iii. pp. 86, 87 ; 
voL iv. p. 536 ; voL ii. p. 451). 

518. In the Pilgrimage of Grrace in 1536, which aimed at 
restoring the old creed, the northern counties were for the rebels ; 
the southern counties for the king and commons and heretics 
{Fronde, iii. 112, 157). 

519. In 1537, Cromwell threatened Pole, who was in Italy, 
-with assassination {Fronde^ iii. p. 231). 

520. In 1537, “ A pair of new hoots of leather” for a “ captain” 
cost 3s, 4.d. {Froudds^ History of England, vol. iii. p. 249, 1st 
edit. 1858). 

521. In 1539, an act of parliament finally put “an end to 
monastic life ” {Froudds- History, iii. 391)* 

522. On the absurd story of 72,000 criminals being executed 
by Henry VIII., see Fronde (iii. 407-413). The truth being that 
“ till the few last years of the king’s life no felon who could read 
was within the grasp of the law ” (pp. 408, 41-3, 480). Sanctuaries 
also facilitated the escape of criminals (pp. 410, 481), while there 
is no known instance of a capital punishment under the cruel 
vagrant laws (p. 409). 

523. In 1543, “The people of Germany very generallybelieved 
that the emperor (Charles V.) had been lost on his way back from 
Africa” {Froudds History of England, iv. 279). 

524. Fronde, though a great admirer of our ancestors, admits 
{Hist of England, iv. 316, 317) that “ the expedient of assassina- 
tion was admitted and approved in the sixteenth century by the 
best men of all persuasions.” 

525. More’s Life of Sir Thomas More is not to be trusted 
{Froudds History of England, ii. p. 221). 

526. In 1528, peaceable men wore knives” {Froudds Eng- 
land, ii. 59). 

527. Wolsey never burnt a heretic {Froudds Histm^ of 
England, 1st edit. 1856, vol, ii. pp. 39, 83), 

528. In 1536, Henry VIII. in a proclamation, called the people 
of Lincolnshire The rude commons of one shire, and that one 
of the most brute and beastly of the whole realm” {Froudds 
England, iii. p. 114). 

529. “ Consistory courts,” which in England continued into the 
sixteenth century, had such authority that “ each private person 

p p 2 
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^vas liable to be called in question for every action of bis life,” 
and to be summoned to tbe metropolitan courts of the arch- 
bishops hundreds of miles from their homes ” {Froude^s History 
of England^ i. 174-176). In each archdeaconry there was one 
of these courts, and “appeals were permitted only from one 
ecclesiastical court to another” (p. 183). Those vexed were 
“ specially the 'poorest sort^^ (p. 192), and the fees were enormous 
(pp. 193, 197). Hence the ecclesiastical courts had spies every- 
where ; “ servants were spies on their masters, children on their 
parents, and neighbours on their neighbours” (Froude^ i. 349). 
So powerful, however, was the church, that even the bold parlia- 
ment of 1529 did not venture to do away with these courts 
(i. 226). 

530. Until 1530, the clergy “held supreme power in the 
state,” for “ The nobility, crippled by the Wars of the Eoses, had 
sunk into the second place ; ” and since the accession of Henry VIH . 
the crown liad studiously conciliated the church, -which was still 
further supported by the genius and moderation of Wolsey 
{FroudFs History of England^ i. 272, 273). But in December 
1530, the first deliberate attack was made by “ an oflScial notice 
that the clergy lay all under a prsemunire ” for acknowledging 
Wolsey as legate (p. 276). To escape a prosecution they were 
obliged to pay an enormous fine, and acknowledge Henry as 
supreme head of the church (i. 278, 279, 281). They also had 
to surrender the legislative power of convocation, so that in 1532 
“ The clergy were reduced for ever into their fit position of 
subjects” (i. 343; ii, 193). In 1535, “For the first time in 
English history, ecclesiastics were brought out to suffer in their 
habits without undergoing the previous ceremony of degradation ” 
{Froude, ii. p. 359). The suppression of the monasteries was 
part of the movement. Also the laws respecting the benefit of 
clergy and right of sanctuary. In 1536, parliament “abolished 
finally the protection of sanctuary in cases of felony, even for 
persons in holy orders” (ii. 306). But even in 1542, the abuses 
at Manchester sanctuary were only remedied “ at the expense of 
Chester, to which the sanctuary men were transferred” (iv. 146 ; 
see also iii. 481). “ Until the last few years of Henry YIII/s 

life, no felon who could read was within grasp of the law” (vol. iii, 
p. 408). In 1530-1, Eouse was ordered to be boiled to death by an 
ex post facto law, and he being a clerk was by the act of parlia- 
ment specially deprived of “benefit of clergy” (i. 288, 329). In 
1532, it was enacted that “no person under the degree of sub- 
deacon, if guilty of felony, should be allowed to plead his clergy ” 
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(i. 330). But elsewhere (vol. iii. p. 413) Fioude says, “Benefit 
of clergy was taken from felons in 1531-2.” At p. 480 it is 
said, that by an act of 1540, felons “admitted to their clergy, 
used to be burnt in the hand.” 

531 . In 1532, ecclesiastical mortmains were limited to twenty 
years {Froude^s England^ i. p. 333). 

532 . In 1530-1, the bishop of Eochester’s cook was sentenced 
to be boiled to death, which Froude ascribes to the indignation 
felt against the Italian crime of poisoning, previously unknown in 
England {Histoi^y of England^ i. 285, 286, 288). 

533 . Women were not originally excluded from the throne of 
Aragon {Tapia^ Historia de la Giviliz. Espanola^ vol. ii. p. 83, 
note, Madrid, 1840). 

534 . In Spain, rebels put to death by swallowing melted metal 
{Tapia^ Hist, de la Giviliz. ii. p. 91). 

535 . Under Ferdinand and Isabella, severe laws were enacted 
against duelling (Tapia^ Hist, de la Giviliz. Espanola^ vol. ii. 
pp. 239, 240). 

536 . Cruel laws in England against debtors at end of the seven- 
teenth century (Be Foe's Works, by William Hazlitt, Loud. 1840, 
vol. i. p. X.) 

537 . The “sanctuaries” in London for criminals were sup- 
pressed by 8 & 9 Will. III. c. 27 ; and “De Foe was the first to 
awaken the attention of the legislature to this subject, and to him 
the nation is indebted for the abatement of the nuisance ” (De 
Fods WoQ''ks, by Hazlitt, vol. i. p. xii.) 

538 . At the end of the seventeenth century, De Foe (Works, i. 
p. xiv.) introduced into England the manufacture of pantiles, 
previously imported from Holland. 

539 . In 1703, De Foe was prosecuted by the House of Com- 
mons, fined, pilloried, and imprisoned for writing a harmless work 
(see Be Fods Works, i, pp. xxvii— xxviii.) 

540 . In 1715, De Foe denies the genuine birth of James II.’s 
son (Appeal to Honour and Justice, p. 9 , in vol. i. of Be Fods 
Works, by Hazlitt). 

541 . De Foe (Appeal to Honour^ p. 15 in Works, vol. i.) says 
James II. was “wheedling the dissenters to take off the penal 
laws and test, which I could by no means come into ; ” for “ I 
told the dissenters, I had rather the Church of England should 
pull our clothes off by fines and forfeitures than the papists should 
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fall both upon church and dissenters, and pull our skins off by fire 
and faggot.” ^ 

542. ^^oys in the street who cried, black your shoes, your 
Lonour {Life of Colonel Jack p. 2, in vol. i. of DeFoe^s Works). 
Colonel Jack was published in L722; but Jack’s boyhood is laid 
in the time of Charles IL (see pp, 39, 61, 69, 72, 80, 83). 

543* Under Charles IL anyone could see prisoners flogged at 
Bridewell {Colonel Jack, p. 4, De Foe, vol. L) 

544- a common eating-house in Eosemary Lane, two boys 
dined off “three pennyworth of boiled beef, two pennyworth of 
pudding, a penny bri<^k (as they caU it, or loaf), and a pint of 
s long beer, Id. in ail.” A “ maid and boy ” waited and said, 

Do ye call, gentlemen ?” {Colonel Jack, p. 5). But a boiling- 
house ” was still cheaper. At it yon could get “ broth and bread^” 
for a halfpenny (p. 14). 

545* The buyers of stolen diamonds, etc., had false weights 
to cheat the poor devil that stole them, at least one ounce in 
three ” {Colonel Jack, p. 18). 

546. At eight o’cloek, even by moonlight, it was not considered 
safe for three gentlemen together to walk from Chelsea to West- 
minster “ over the fields.” They therefore hired three men to 
accompany them. This was about the end of the mign of 
Charles II. {Colonel Jack, p. 21, De Foe, vol. i.) 

547* middle of the reign of Charles II. children were 

kidnapped and sent to Virginia and Maryland to be sold ; and so 
indeed were men. At Newcastle, and probably at other ports, 
houses were kept by women who entrapped men, made them 
Upsy? and shipped them off to the plantations, where they were 
sold as slaves, and subjected to field-labour and the lash {Colonel 
Jack, pp. 4, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, in vol. i. of De Fods Wo 7 ks, 
Dy Haditt, Lond, 1840). 

54S. A criminal transported to Virginia, received, after he had 
ser\ed his time as a slave, fifty acres of land; and this was the 
origin of some of the richest families {Colond Jack, p. 51). 

549* 'A.bout the beginning of the reign of Charles II, found- 
lings put out at nurse were sent to service at eight years of age 
{Moll Flanders, p. 2 in De Fods Works, vol. i.) This novel was 
published in 1722, when Moll was supposed to be “ almost seventy 
years of age” (p. 111). 

550. A young man of fortune and fashion had a ^ best wig” 
{Moll Flanders, p. 7). 
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551. Female servants in the reign of Charles II. curtsied when 
their masters spoke to them {Moll Flanders^ p. 8 ). 

552. In good families, a grown-up brother addressed his sister 
as sister,” instead of calling her by her Christian name {Moll 
Flanders^ p. 12). 

553. Grrown-up sons and daughters called their mother madam” 
{Moll Flanders^ pp. 13, 16, 16). 

5 54. Even a tradesman, when he went to the theatre, wore a 
sword that he might look like a gentleman ” {Moll Flanders^ 
p. 18). Swords were becoming vulgar, and therefore would soon 
go out of use, since they ceased to be a mark of rank. 

555. “Disguise myself as a servant-maid in a round cap and 
straw bonnet ” {Moll Flanders^ p. 38). 

556. “Impudent brazen wench of Drury-lane breeding” {Moll 
Flandej^s^ p. 53). 

557. / In London young girls of the upper classes went to “ dan- 
cing-school ” {Moll Flanders^ p. 62). 

558. Moll Flanders (p. 75) robbed a man of fashion whose 
“ periwig cost him three-score guineas.” 

559. When ladies went into the Mall near St. James’s Park 
they walked alone, and left their footman outside. “ It is not 

‘ usual for the footmen to go behind the ladies in the Mall ” {Moll 
Flanders^ p. 83). 

560. Vessels from Harwich to London “ carry twenty passen- 
gers ” {Moll Flcmders^ p. 85) ; and when they stopped at Ipswich, 
custom-house officers were very strict in examining luggage (p. 85, 
De Fods Works^ voL i.) 

561. De Foe, who, I believe, had been in Newgate, gives a 
frightful description of its horrors {Moll Flanders^ p. 88). He 
describes (p. 90) the clergyman, “ the ordinary,” as always drunk 
by the middle of the day. 

562. Some of the prisoners in Newgate were called “ night- 
flyers,” being allowed to go out every night and commit crimes to 
benefit the “ thief-catchers^” whose accomplices in fact they were 
{Moll Flrniders^ p. 1 05). This and the preceding extract perhaps 
belong to the eighteenth century. 

563. Spanish horses were first sought for by foreigners in the 

reign of Ferdinand and Isabella {Tapia^ Sistoria de la 
zadon Fspanola, voL ii. p. 270). J 

564. Tapia {Hist, de la Giviliz. ii. 284) says that the examp® 
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of Isabella was so influential that there were never seen so many 
learned women. in Spain as in her reign. “En nessuna epoca 
puede presentar la Espana una lista tan considerable de mugeres 
doctas.” 

565 . Late in the seventeenth century the games of English 
boys were playing at marbles ; shooting ” [the marble] “ between 
the end of his forefinger and knuckle of his thumb, aiming at the 
plumb two or three yards off. Also the boys played “ with a very 
handsome drum and a silvered trumpet ; a fine ivory teetotum 
(as children call it) ; a pretty set of gilded nine-pins and a bowl, 
and a large bag of marbles and alleys ” {Life of Duncan Camp- 
bell^ Lond. 1720, 2 nd edit. pp. 13, 14, in vol. ii. of De Foe's 
Works^ by Hazlitt). Campbell, who has these toys, was born in 
1680 (see p. 26). 

566 . “A little bell” Campbell’s mother rang “when she wants 
the servants ” {Life of Duncan Campbell^ p. 15). 

567 . Late in the seventeenth century Campbell says {Life^ 
p. 16, in De Foe's Wovhs^ vol. ii.), “It makes the air more per- 
fumed than my mother’s sweet-bags, that she puts among the 
linen.” 

568 . “King Charles said to his brother the Duke of York, 
when he had married the Lord Chancellor’s daughter in private, 
and would have divorced her in public, ^ You must drink as you 
brew’” {Use and Abuse of the Marriage Bed^ Lond. 1727, p. 35, 
in vol. iii. of De Foe's Works), 

569 . In the middle of the sixteenth century, it would appear 
that ships were insured against pea-risk in Lisbon, Burgos, Leon, 
and Flanders (see Tapia^ Givilimcion Fspahola^ vol. iii. p. 177). 

570 . Tapia (iii. 187) absurdly supposes that the Spaniards in 
the seventeenth century forwarded the science of political eco- 
nomy (and see p. 240). 

571 . Europe being cold, men collected by their firesides, and 
the idea of home and domestic comfort arose, forming a barrier 
oi family against government and despotism. 

572 . In the houses of the Spanish Arabs, “El numero de 
ventanas era escuso, lo cual pudo provenir del rigor con que 
trataban a las mugeres y concubinas” {Tapia^ Historia de la 
Oivilizacion^ vol. iii. p. 197). 

573 . Yives, the author of positive philosophy {Tapia^ Oiviliz* 
Espanola^ vol. iii. p. 203). 

^ 74 . “ The fog only prevails in those towns and parts of Scot- 
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land where coal is burned ; and is unknown in the towns and 
districts where peat, turf, or wood are the only fuel ” {Sinclair's 
Statistical Account of Scotland^ voL xv. p. 440, Edin. 1795). 

575. In Troilus and Cressida, act iii. scene 3, Ulysses says, 
“ Like a fashionable host, that slightly shakes his parting guest 
by the hand.” 

576. In the Tempest, act iii. scene 3, Gronzalo says of travellers 
who bet on their own return, Each putter-out on five for one.” 

577. Ladies addressed their lovers as servant,” and not by 
their name (see The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ act ii. scene 4, 
at the very beginning). 

578. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, act iii. scene 2, Proteus 
says, 

“ Falsehood, cowardice, and ^oor descent. 

Three things that women highly hold in hate.” 

579. In Merry Wives of Windsor, near the end of activ. (in 
scene 5), Falstaff says, “More than half-stewed in grease, like a 
Dutch dish.” 

580. In Merry Wives of Windsor (act v. scene 1), Falstaff says, 
“ Since I pluck’d geese, played truant, and whipped top ” (i.e. as 
a boy). 

581. Birch used for correcting children (see Measure for 
Measiire, act i. scene 4). 

582. In Measure for Measure (act ii. scene 1), the clown says, 
“ A fruit dish, a dish of some thi^ee-pence ; your honours have 
seen such dishes, they are not china dishes, but very good dishes.” 

583. In Much Ado about ISTothing (act ii. scene 1), Beatrice 
says, “ There’s a partridge wing saved, for the fool will eat no 
supper.” 

584. In Love’s Labour’s Lost, at the end of act iii, Biron says, 
“ A woman that is like a German clock, still a repairing ; ever 
out of frame.” 

585. Dandies carried ladies’ fans. In Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
act iv. scene 1, at the end, Costard says, “ 0, a most dainty 
man. To see him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan ! ” (see 
also Romeo and Juliet^ act ii. scene 4, at the very end). 

586. Sticking plaister was unknown. In Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, act iii. scene 1, near the end, Bottom says to Cobweb, 
“ Good Master Cobweb, if I cut my finger I shall make bold with 
you.” 
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587. In Merchant of Venice (act ii. scene 2, near the end), 
Gratiano says he will “ look demurely ; nay, more, while grace 
is saying, hood mine eyes thus with my hat, and sigh, and say, 
Amen.” 

588. In As You Like It (act i. scene 2), Touchstone says to 
Eosalind, “They were good pancakes,” but “the mustard was 
naught.” 

589. On the decline of the feudal spirit, quote the speech of 
Orlando to old and faithful Adam, in As You Like it (act ii. 
scene 3), near the end ; 

“ Oh good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 

When service sweat for duty, not for meed ; 

Thou art not for the fashion of these times. 

Where none will sweat but for promotion.” 

590. In As You Like it (actiii. scene 2) the clown says, “Like 
an ill-roasted egg, all on one side.” 

591. In As You Like it (act iii. scene 2), Gorin says, “The 
corn-tier’s hands are perfumed with civet.” 

592. In As You Like it (act iii. scene 2), even the gentle Eosa- 
lind says, “ Love is a madness, and deserves as well a dark house 
and a whip as madmen do.” 

593. In the beginning of act iv. scene 2 of As You Like it, 
Eosalind sneeringly says, “ A traveller ! I fear you have sold your 
own lands to see other men’s ; then to have seen much, and to 
have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands.” 

594. In Introduction to Taming of the Shi*ew (scene 2), a 
“lord” says to Sly that he must call his wife “Madam” — 
“ Madam, and nothing else, so lords call ladies.” 

595. In All’s Well that End’s Well (act ii. scene 3), Lafeu says, 

They say miracles are past, and we have our philosophical per- 
sons to make modem and fanoiliar, things supernatural and 
causeless.” The comma is after familiar in Eann’s Shakespeare, 
edit. Oxford, vol. ii. p. 398, 8vo, 1787. 

596. In Twelfth Night (act i. scene 3), Sir Toby Belch says, 
“ These boots are good enough to drink in ; an they be not, let 
them hang themselves in their own straps.” 

597. Sir Toby Belch advises Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Twelfth 
Nighty act iii. scene 2) to write in insulting terms a challenge to 
fight a duel ; “ and if thou tho'iTst him some thrice, it shall not be 
amiss.” 
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598. “ A school boy’s top” {Wmteo'''8 Tale^ act ii. scene 1). 

599. In Winter’s Tale (act iv. scene 2), the clown says, I must 
have saffron to colour the warden pies ” (Eann, in a note on this 
passage, explains “ warden ” as “ pear ”). 

600. In Eomeo and Juliet (act i, scene 1), Sampson says, “ I 
will take the wall of any man or maid,” &c., i.e. in the street, 

601. Eann (note to Romeo and Juliet^ act ii, scene 4), says, on. 
Eomeo’s remark, “ Now is my pump well flowered,” that “ Pumps 
(i.e. shoes) were formerly pinked or punched with holes in figures, 
and fastened with ribbons in the shape of flowers.” 

602. On the decline of the clea'gy, and on the necessity they 
were under of marrying “an abigail in the patron’s house,” 
late in the seventeenth century, see Tom Brown’s Works, Lond- 
1760, vol. i. pp. 5, 6, 12). 

603. “Holly” used for flogging {Tam Worhs^ vol. i. 

p, 59). 

604. “ Swimming girdle and cork shoes ” taken to sea (Tom 
Broion^ vol. i. p. 77),. 

605. The nobles openly boasted that they seduced the wives of 
city men {Brownes WorJ&s, i, 96), 

606. The most fashiomble games were “ picquet, ombre, and 
the basset table ” {Tom Brown^ i. 99). 

607. Turnham Green was a scene of the gTossest indecencies 
(Tom Brown, i. p. 105). 

608. Posies or mottoes were becoming vulgar ; “ our posies for 
rings are either immodest or irreligious ” ( Tom Brownes Works, 
vol. i. p. 109). 

609. A bitter satire on the Highlanders in Tom Brown’s Works, 
vol. i. pp. 11 6-118. 

6 10 . “Our peers have often for themselves rebelled ; 

When did they for the people take the field ? ” 

(Tom Brown, i. 130.) 

61 1. “Every one pretends a concern for the people” (Brown, 
i. 135). 

612. Noblemen took loose women to sup at the “Eose” 
(Brown, i. 143). 

613. “Jews fornicate away the sabbath in Drury Lane and 
"Wild Street” (Tom Brown, i- 146). [This was after 1699, vol. ii. 
p. 158]. Brothels in Wild Street and Drury Lane (vol. xxii, 
pp, 5, 280). 
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614. “The noble and ancient recreation of round robin, hey- 
jinks, and whipping the snake, in great request with the merry 
sailors in Wapping ” (Tom Brown^ i. loO). 

615. ^^Commode-women in Paternoster Eow, busy with their 
heads in the day-time, and tails in the evening ” (Tom Broiva^ 
i. p. 151). 

616. “A brace of foot-soldiers mount the wooden-horse in the 
park by eight, for profaning the Lord’s day with building of 
sconces” (Tom Broivn^s Worhs^ Lond. 1760, vol. i. p, 153). 

617. “Citizens” on Sunday dined ojff “roast beef and claret” 
(Tom Broiun, i. p. 155). 

618. “As many pimples in his face as there are jewels in 
Lombard Street” (Tom Brown^ i. p. 162). 

619. “Three great destroyers of beauty, paint, cold tea, and 
ratafia” (Tom Brown^ WotTcs^ i. 167). 

620. “ Men of wit and pleasantry,” after the theatre was over, 
used to go to “the Eose, or Blue Posts;” and, after putting 
aside their “ muff, sword, and peruke,” got drunk (Tom Broicn, 
i. 175). 

621. The most famous places for duels were “ behind Montague- 
House, and Chelsea-fields ” (Btoioti^ i. 176). 

622- In 1699, “I stole into a French coffee-house near vSoho, 
and was talked to death by a parcel of Hugonots” about the 
Edict of Nantes {Tom Brown, i. p. 184). 

623. In 1699, Tom Brown {Works, i. 187) ridicules witchcraft. 

624. In July 1699, “ Our beaux are all gone down to Tunbridge 
and the Bath, in hopes to make conquests in both these places 
.... the citizens one half of them gone to Epsom to cuckold 
one another ” {Broivn, i. 188). 

625. “Parsons” nearly always wrote their sermons “with a 
pipe in their mouths” (Tom Brown, i. 207). 

626. “ The stage-coachmen in their printed bills never fail to 
conclude with an ^If God permit’” (Tom Brownes Works, i. 
210 ). 

627. In 1701, “twopenny French barbers in Soho” {Tom 
Brown, vol. ii. p, 6 ; vol. iv. p. 232). 

628. In 1701, “a match at whist,” in which “by casting 
knaves,” &c. (Tom Brown, ii. 39). 

629. The Society for Eeformation of Manners was very inqui- 
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sitorial in 1701 ; and its spies took bribes {Tom Brown^ vol. ii. 
p. 46, 281). 

630. A rake who expounded Horace in Will’s coffee-house” 
{Tom Brown^ Worhs^ ii. 146). 

631. On the least pretence men would fight duels {Tom Broivn, 

ii. p. 193). 

632. ^Wintners” wore blue aprons (Tom Broivn^ ii. 225). 

633. Apothecaries sold treacle (Tom Brown, ii 251. 

634. Hackney was famous for girls’ boarding schools (Tom 
BrowrCs Works, ii. 259). 

635. “Boys build houses of cards” {Tom Broion, ii. 287). 

636. Widows wore crape (Tom BroiorCs Worlcs, vol. ii. p. 296). 

637. In London, rich men would have “ six Flanders mares to 
their coaches, and half a dozen brawny footmen behind ” (Tom 
Brown, vol. iii. pp. 10-13). 

638. The admission into Bedlam was “one penny,” paid to the 
porter on entering (Tom Brown, iii. p. 30). 

639. Open gambling at “a chocolate-house in Covent Grarden” 
(Tom Brown, iii. 58, and see p. 117). 

640. A “ cittern ” in every barber’s shop (Tom Brown, iii. p. 63). 

641. On the declining reputation of heraldry, and on the ease 
with which any man could get a coat of arms granted to him, 
see Tom Brown’s Works, iii. pp. 72, 73. 

642. “ Buried lady-like out of a hearse and six horses ” {Tom 
Brown, iii. 98). 

643. Chocolate-houses were brothels, and had written up, 
“ Coffee to be sold,” or “ Fine Spanish chocolate ” (Tom Brown, 

iii. p. 110). 

644. “ As naturally as a coachman drives from Locket’s to the 
play-house” {Brown, iii. 123 ; vol. iv. p. 231). 

645. Abuse and low jokes exchanged between watermen and 
even passengers rowing on the Thames (Tom Brownes Works, iii, 
pp. 137-140, 142). 

646. In 1697, the fee of a physician seems to have been 10s. 
(Tom BrowrCs Works, iii. p. 323, Lond, 1760). 

647. Port wine is mentioned in Tom Brown’s Works, vol. iv. 
p. 17, edit. 1760. 

648. Tom Brown (JWorks, vol. iv. p. 104) thinks that Collier 
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would not have “ lashed the vices of the stage if the poets had 
not been guilty of making familiar the hackslidings of the 
cassock.” 

649. “ A well-grown Paul’s Churchyard bookseller looks con- 
temptibly upon one of the trade that sells second-hand books 
under the trees in Moorfields” {Tom Brown^ iv. p. 108). 

650. The best gloves came from Cordova {Tom BroiorCs Works ^ 
vol. iv. p. 158). 

651. In 1692, “-we rejoiced as much as the people in Cornwall 
do at the news of a wreck ” {Bro^on, iv. 260). 

652. In 1692, gross conversation at a wedding {Tom Broivn, 
iv. 261). 

653. In the opinion of Thomas Brown {Works^ iv. 322), 

woman is a true compendium of pride, vanity, luxury, idleness, 

spleen, folly, malice, and envy..” 

654. A whipper snapper, called a dancing-master, with a blue 
coat, scarlet stockings, and a laced hat ” {Tom BT0%un^8 WorJzs^ 
iv. p. 325). 

655. In Lear (act ii. scene 1), Edmund wounds his arm, and 
says, when the blood comes, ^^I have seen drunkards do more 
than this in sport.” 

656. In Macbeth, at the beginning of act iv. one of the horrid 
ingTedients used by the witches is the liver of blaspheming 
Jew.” So, too, in the Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare makes 
the amiable Jessica rob her father, Shylock, without the least 
compunction. 

657. Shakespeare appears to have believed in touching for the 
king’s evil (see Macbeth^ act iv. scene 3, Malcolm’s speech about 
the middle of the scene). 

658. It would seem that night-lights in a bed-room were not 
usual ; for, in Macbeth (act v. near the beginning) the Doctor 
wonders at seeing Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep “ with a 
taper ; ” but the attendant explains that she has light by her 
continually ; ’tis her comnaand.” 

659. Ehubarb and senna the two great purgatives {Macbeth^ 
act V. scene 3, at the end). 

660. Disgusting punishment of kissing the back part of the 
body {Worlcs of Sir Da/vid Lyndsay^ edited by Chalmers, Loud. 
1806, vol. ii. p. 19). Lyndsay was born about 1490 (vol. i. p. 3). 

661. In 1679, the Countess d’Aulnoy (?) wore «‘une ^montre 
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d’Angieterre de Tampion, qui rappelloit les heures et qni me coutait 
cinquante Louis ” {Relation du Voyage d^Esjpagne^ par Madame 
D 5 Lyons, 1693, voL i. p. 18). 

662. At Bayonne, in 1679, some ladies “avoient un petit 

cochon de lait sous le bras, comme nous portons nos petits chiens ” 
{Voyage dEspagne^par Madame B , Lyon, 1693, vol. i. p. 4). 

663. In 1679, the Spanish ladies wore rouge all over their face, 

and on their shoulders and hands ! {Madame B , Voyage 

d^Espagne^ vol. i. p. 63 ; vol. ii. pp. 10, 47). 

664. Philip III. burned to death {Voyage d^Espagne^ par 

Madame B , vol. i. p. 259). 

665. In 1679, the archbishop of Burgos wore spectacles {Voyage 
dEspagne^ i. 309) ; and numerous young persons wore them for 
mere fashion ; but “ les gTands d’Espagme en portent de larges 
comme la main ” (vol. ii. pp. 62-65). 

666. In Madrid, the gloves ont cela de particulier, qu’ils sont 
aussi courts que ceux des hommes, parce que les femmes attachent 
leurs manches au poignet ; il n’y a que les doigts qui sont d’une 

longueur ridicule” {Voyage dEspagne^ par Mad, B , vol. ii. 

p. 274). 

667. In 1679, Madame D writes from Madrid {Voyage 

dEspagne^ Lyon, 1693, vol. ii. p. 276) ^^L’on a ici un grand 
nombre d’esclaves qui s’achetent et se vendent fort chers they 
were used with great cruelty with impunity (p. 277 ; see also 
pp. 279, 281). 

668. In 1679, in Spain, even in Madrid, ladies sat on the 

carpet to take their meals, while the men always ate by them- 
selves in dignity. “Leurs femmes ni leurs filles ne mangent 
point avec eux. Le maitre a sa table, et la maitresse est par 
terre sur un tapis avec ses enfans ” {Relation du Voyage dEspagne^ 
par Madame B , vol. ii. pp. 20, 21, 259, 284). 

669. Gregory XIV. died in 1591. “All the remedies employed 
proved useless ; they gave him, for instance, gold, pearls, and other 
strengthening things in his drink ; they wrapped him in the car- 
case of a sheep and of a newly-killed horse ” {Raumer^s Hist of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeerdh Centuries, Lond. 1835, vol. i. 
p. 343). 

670. In 1551, no one addressed Edward VI. without kneeling, 
though this practice was not so rigidly preserved as it had been 
under Henry VIII. {RoAimer^s Hist of Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, vol. ii. p. 71). 
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671. In 1551, Ubaldini, an eye-witness, says of the English, 

The people in general are tolerably tall of stature, the nobles, 

in great part, little, which comes from the prevalent custom of 
marrying rich damsels under age ” {Raumer^s Hist, of Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries^ voL ii. p, 72). 

672. In 1551, Englishwomen, ^Ho improve their complexion” 
[and keep their skin fair] “ let blood twice or three times in the 
year, instead of painting themselves” [Ravumer^ ii. p. 73). 

673. In 1596, “Bouillon, ambassador to England, relates that 
the nobility are deeply in debt, especially through extravagance 
in dress and servants. Merchants purchase the possessions of the 
nobles, persons of rank make humble marriages, and the lower 
classes of the people are comparatively very rich ” {Raumer^ Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries^ vol. ii. p. 177). 

674. Intense hatred of the English against the Scotch at acces- 
sion of James I. {Raumer^ vol. ii. pp. 195, 196). 

675. In 1603, James I. “ piques himself on great contempt for 
women ; they are obliged to kneel to him on their presentation ” 
{Ravumer^ Hist, of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centwries^ vol. ii. 
p. 196). 

676. Infamous tastes of James 1. (Ranmer^ vol. ii. pp. 261, 
269, 274). 

677. In 1637, Laud cut off the ears of Bastwicke, Prynne, and 
Burton ; but “ the people has wiped up their blood like that of 
martyrs, and has strown flowers in their way” {Ranmer, ii. 307). 

678. In June 1640, “in Suffolk, certain soldiers have worn 
their shirts over their own clothes, and thus represented and ridi- 
culed the archbishop of Canterbury and the higher ecclesiastical 
courts of law” {Raumer^s Hist, of Sixteenth cmd Seventeenth 
Centuries^ vol. ii. p. 316). 

679. The French, in their horror of the execution of Charles I., 
believed that God stirred up the people to the deed that foreign 
nations might punish them {Ravumer^ ii. 379). 

680. In 1666, the English nobles had been ruined during the 
civil wars of 1640, and wealth had passed to the “ middle gentry 
hence “ strange and ill-assorted noarriages ” {Raumer^ ii. 395, 
396). 

681. In 1666, there were in London “upwards of 200 houses 
where the idle and dissolute assemble to take tobacco, brandy, 
tea, coffee, and chocolate ; discuss news, treat of politics, make 
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portraits of princes, and bring tbeir ministers to trial ’’ {RcmmeVj 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries^ ii. pp. 397, 398). 

682 . In the rich town of Aberdeen, “the first notice of a 
doctor” [of medicine] “ is in 1503” {Counoil Register of Aher-- 
deen, vol. ii. p. xl. Aberdeen, 1844^6). 

683 . In the Council Eegister of Aberdeen (vol. i. p. 437) “the 
sickness of Naples” [venereal] is mentioned in 1507. 

684 . In 1602, “ a windmill ” is mentioned in Council Eegister 
of Aberdeen (vol. ii. p. 236, Aberdeen, 1848, 4 to 3 Q-ud Iviii.) 

685 . Gordon, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, says {Britands Distemper^ Aberdeen, 1844, 4 to, p. 220) of 
the English, “ their pride makes them hateful to all nations, in so 
much as both in their actions, in their daily and ordinary dis- 
courses, you may hear them undervalue all the nations of the 
world, ever building their own praises on the dispraise of others.” 

686 . In the middle of the seventeenth centuiy, “ even to this 
day, the English acknowledge Henry YIII. for one of their best 
kings ” {Gordon's Britane's Distemper, p. 220 ). 

687 . Eio {Historia de Carlos III. Madrid, 1856, vol. i. pp. 175,^ 
176) says that Feijoo was the first in Spain to oppose the use of 
torture. This was in the reign of Philip V., I believe (see p. 192, 
note). 

688 . About the middle of the eighteenth century, Diego de 
ToiTes wrote ; and his “ obras fueron las primeras que se publi- 
caron por suscricion entre nuestros mayores” {Rio, Hist, de 
Carlos III. vol. i. p. 187). 

689 . In Madrid, in 1760, filth was thrown at all times of the 
day out of private houses ; so that everybody was obliged to go 
about muffled. This filthy practice was advocated as healthy by 
the Spanish physicians {Rio, Historia de Ccurlos III. 1856, vol. i.- 
pp. 265, 267). 

690 . Dunton {Life and Errors, 1818, vol. i. p. 79 ) says that in 
London in 1685, “then came an universal damp upon trade, oc- 
casioned by the defeat of Monmouth in the west.” 

69 T. In 1685, going to America, Dunton, when fifty leagues 
from the Lizard, was alarmed by a false report of “ a sallee-man ” 
[i.e. a pirate] bearing down on his ship {Life, vol. i. p. 85). 

692 . In 1688, Dunton {Life and Errors, i. p. 150) “travelled 
through Dusseldorp to Cologne, which was once one of the first- 
rate cities in Germany ; but the decay of trade has reduced many 
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of tlie inhabitants to very narrow circumstances. The Jesuit uni- 
versity there is the great support of -the place, where there are 
usually three thousand students.” 

693. In 1693 or 1692, the lord mayor sent a noble spoon” to 
the wives of each liveryman who dined with him {JDunton^ Life 
and Errors^ i. p. 203). 

694. Benjamin Harris, a bookseller, ^^sold a ^Protestant Peti- 
tion ’ in King Charles’s reign, for which they fined him 500L, and 
set him once in the pillory ; but his wife (like a kind rib) stood 
by him to defend her husband against the mob ” {Duntcm^ Life^ 
i. 216, 217). 

695. Late in the seventeenth century, booksellers’ shops had 
“signs;” one being “the Eaven” and another the “Harrow” 
{Dunton^ Life^ 1818, i. pp. 225, 231). 

696. Dunton {Life^ i. 235) seems to say that Millington was 
the first who sold books by auction. 

697. Some persons kept holy both Saturday and Sunday {Bun^ 
i^cyrCs Life^ ii. p. 536). This was in 1699 (see p. 530). 

698. “That endearing salutation” [a kiss?] “which is the 
great expression of kindness among the gentlemen of Ireland ” 
{Bnnton'a Life^ ii- 630). Written in 1699 (p. 530). 

699. Ortiz calls Drake, in 1686, a thief and a pirate, and as- 
cribes the Spanish Armada to the indignation caused by his attacks 
(Hist de Espa-ria, vol. vi. pp. 264, 282). 

700. Ortiz {Hist de Espaiia^ vol. vi. p. 471) is furious at the 
proposal of Cromwell that the Spanish government should sup- 
press the Inquisition and give free trade with America ! 

701. Ortiz {Hist de Espana^ vol. ii. p. 121) says that in the 
plague in Eome in 690, “se'introduxd la loable costumbre de 
hacerse cruces en la boca quando se bosteza, y decir ^ Dios te 
ayuda,’ o ‘ Jesus te valga,’ quando se estomuda.” 

702. Pombal, Portuguese ambassador to London, introduced 
forks into Portugal from England in 1745 {SmitEs Memoirs of 
Pomhal, Lond. 1843, vol. ii. p. 10). 

703. For a description of a sedan chair in Madrid in 1680, see 
Lettres de Madame de Villars, Amsterdam, 1759, p. 45, “Une 
espece de chaise decouverte, que les honunes port^rent sur les 
epaules.” 

704. In 1680, Madame de Villars {Lettres^ p. 75) writes of the 
Queen of Spain, “ Elle mange quatre fois le jour de la viande.” 

705. In 1680, talking with the fingers was common between 
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lovers in Spain, but appears to have been unknown in France (see 
Lettres cle Madame de Villars^ pp. 83, 84, Amsterdam, 1759). 

706. Hutcheson, a Scotchman, says (Exposition of the Prophets^ 
1655, vol. i. p. 54) that “tender husbands do shut up and pinch 
their wanton and treacherous wives for their good.” 

707. In London, in and a little before the middle of the seven- 
teenth centm'y, there was a very strong party in favoiu' of religious 
toleration, to the gTeat disgust of the Scotch (see Baillie^s Letters 
and Journals, Edinburgh, 1841, voL ii. pp. 177, 181, 211, 265, 
307, 320, 328, 343, 361 ; vol. iii. p. 235). 

708. Miracles performed by Scotch clergy (see Wodroiv^s Ana^ 
lecta, vol, i. pp. 84, 86, 87 ; vol. ii. p. 108 ; vol. iii. p. 63 ; vol. iv. 

p. 60). 

709. Cockburn (JacoVs Votv, Edinburgh, 1696, p. 170) quotes 
Bacon’s Essays. 

710. “ The quarter part of the apples, and even of the onions, 
consumed in Great Britain, were in the last century imported 
from Flanders” (Smith's Wealth of Nations, Edin. 1839, p. 32). 

7 1 1. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, in England 
beef was 5cZ. a pound — i.e. actually dearer than in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century ” {Sonith's Wealth of Nations, book i. 
chap. xi. pp. 63, 64). 

712. “In Holland people pay so much a head for a licence to 
drink tea” (Smith's Wealth of Nations, p. 371)* 

713. In 1621, Zacchius published in Eome a medical work to 
show that those who were called demoniacs were but melancholy 
men (Sprengel, Hist, de la Medecine, iii. p. 238). 

714. On the cruelly painful remedies formerly used, see 
Cullen’s Works, vol. ii. p. 103. 

- 715. In A.D. 1372, “shops in London appear to have been de- 
tached and separate tenements, or at least separate properties 
unconnected with houses ” (Macpherson's Annals of Commerce, 
1805, 4to, i. 652). 

’ 7x6. Poggio, who was in England about 1437, says, “The 
nobles of England think themselves above residing in cities. 
They live retired in the country among woods and pastures” 
(Maopherson's Annals of Commerce, i. 653). 

7x7. In 1481, “machinery was so far improved in England 
that hats, bonnets, and caps were thickened and fulled by mills.” 
Thereupon, those who made those articles by hands and feet 
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obtained an Act of Parliament to forbid the use of mills ” (Jl/ac- 
pherson^s Annals of Commerce^ i. 699). 

718. In 1636, an application from Spain for ‘‘an English 
mastiff of our best kind, and some Irish gTeyhounds” (^Glarendom 
State Papers^ vol. i. p. 540, Oxford, 1767, folio). 

719. In Spain, in 1636, there was no dispute for precedence, 
but for the most part everyone goeth and sitteth as it falls out, 
and believeth his being there hath made it the best place 
{Clarendon State Papers^ i. 556). 

720. In July, 1639, Secretary Windebank writes to Charles I., 

“ For the city, the Mayor is such a beast, and his brethren the 
aldermen such cattle, that they will be neither driven nor go of 
themselves ” {Clarendon State Papers^ vol. ii. p. 64). 

721. In 1640, Sir Eobert Mansel was “much troubled with the 
loss of Newcastle, having a great stock there belonging to his 
glass-house” {Clarendon State Papers^ vol. ii. p. 116). 

722. In 1640, Charles L’s “ shoemaker was David Mallard, a 
Scotchman” {Clarendon State Papers^ ii. p. 125). 

723. In 1641, the merchants in Paris had “French factors in 
London” {Clarendon State Papers^ vol. ii. p. 136). 

724. In 1642, Lord Herbert’s health obliged him “to drink 
the waters at Tunbridge for a month” {Clarendon State Papers, 
ii. 146). 

725. In 1645, Lord Culpepper writes “this is no age for 
miracles ; and certainly the king’s condition is such that less than 
a miracle cannot save him” {Clarendon Papers, ii. p. 207). 

726. In 1646, Charles I. writes, “God is my witness, my 
chiefest aim in regaining my power is to do the Church service ” 
{Clarendon Papers, ii. 266). 

727. In 1646, Sir Edward Hyde writes, “I know that all sober 
reliance upon God’s providence is now called expecting of 
miracles ” {Clarendon Papers, ii. 284). 

728. In 1646, Sir Edward Hyde writes, “I have not been with- 
out many melancholy thoughts that this justice of God, which of 
late years hath seemed to be directed against empire itself, hath 
proceeded from the Divine indignation against those principles 
of empire which have looked upon conscience and religion itself 
as more private, subordinate, and subservient faculties to conve- 
niency and the interest of kingdoms, than duties requisite to the 
purchase of the kingdom of heaven {Clarendon Papers, ii. 318). 
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729. In 1647, Secretary Nicholas writes, ^^The Socinians now 
begin to appear in great numbers under the title of Eationalists ; 
and there are a sect of women lately come from foreign parts, and 
lodged in Southwark, called Quakers” {Clarendon Papers^ vol. ii. 
p, 383). 

730. In June 1650, Lord Collington writes from Madrid to 
Father Bapthorpe, That which the king will be ready and 
willing to do, is to give his consent for the repeal of all the penal 
laws and statutes which have been made in the prejudice of Catho- 
lics, and to put them in the same condition of his other subjects ” 
{Clarendon Papers^ vol. ii. p. 541). In 1652, Sir Edward Hyde 
writes (vol. iii. p. 116), ^^The king hath very gracious intentions 
towards the Catholics, and really esteems them.” In 1654, Sir 
E. Hyde again writes (vol. iii. p. 256), “ Methinks it would be 
no hard matter to persuade the Catholics of England that Crom- 
well is well disposed and resolved to sacrifice both their persons 
and their fortunes ” (see also p. 275). 

731. In 1649, no chimneys in Madrid {Clarendon Papers^ 
vol. iii. p. 7). 

732. In and after 1651, the partisans of the exiled Charles 
openly exulted when the English troops were repulsed, and when 
English ships were sunk by Dutch or French ones {Clarendon 
Papers^ vol. iii. pp. 34, 89, 92, 105, 141, 152). 

733. In 1652, Sir Edward Hyde, struck by the revolutionary 
spirit of the age, writes {Clarendon Papers^ vol. iii. p. 59), “ I 
know no prince at present in Christendom who is not in more 
danger than that high calling hath used to be, and yet they have 
no sense of their condition.” 

734. At Paris, in 1652, the seconds in a duel fought as well as 
the principals {Clarendon Papers^ vol. iii. p. 80). 

735. In 1653-4, Sir Edward Hyde’s physician at Paris was a 
little Irish doctor ” {Clarendon Papers^ iii. p. 228). 

736. In 1658, ^‘Eichard Cromwell’s skill in horseraces and 
husbandry” {Clarendon Papers^ iii. 413). 

737. In Franck’s Northern Memoirs, 1658 (pp. 158, 159, edit. 
Edinburgh, 1821) doubt is thrown on the reality of witches. 

738. Lithgow, who was in Venice about 1609, says {Nineteen 
Tears' Travels^ Edinburgh, 1770, p. 42), ‘^The Jews here and in 
Eome wear red and yellow hats for notice sake, to distinguish 
them from others ; which necessary custom would to Grod were 
enjoined to all the Papists here in England.” About 1609 or 
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1610, Lithgow says of the island of Zante {Nineteen Years^ 
Travels^ 11th edit. p. 65) that the people were getting rich by the 
sale of their currants, owing to “some liquorish lips here in 
England of late, who forsooth can hardly digest bread, pasties, 
broth, and (yerbi gratia) bag puddings without these currants.” 

739. In Salonica, about 1610, “ they speak vulgarly and mater- 
nally here the Hebrew tongue, man, woman, and child, and not 
elsewhere in all the world ” {Lithgovfs Travels^ p. 111). 

740. Curious abuse of Mahomet in Lithgow’s Travels (pp. 139- 
145). 

741. In the reign of our James I. at Aleppo, “ there are pigeons 
brought up here, after an incredible manner, who will fly between 
Aleppo and Babylon, being thirty days journey distant, in forty- 
eight hours, carrying letters and news, which are tied about their 
necks, to merchants of both towns” {Lithgoio^ Travels^ 193, 
11th edit. Edinburgh, 1770). 


742. In 1655, Spanish women, especially those of Madrid, used 
to paint themselves monstrously (see Aarsens de Sommerdyd'^ 
Voyage d^Espagne^ Paris, 1665, 4to, pp. 48 and 90). 


743. Boisel, who was in Spain in 1659, contemptuously says of 
the Spaniards that he will not blame them “ a cause des grandes 
lunettes qu’ils ont toujours sur le nez, par la rue, dans les egli'ses, 
et dans les maisons ou ils vont faire visite ; n’y a cause du tabac 
quhls prennent tons en poudre ; et dont ils ont toujours les narines 
pleines” {Boisel^ Journal du Voyage d'Esfpagne^ Paris, 1669, 
4to, p. 292). 

744. In 1606, it was in England, and apparently in Spam, a 
matter of course to eat “mustard with beef” {Winwood, Mmw- 
rials of State, Lond. 1725, folio, vol. ii. p. 237). 

745. In 1606 it appears not to have been usual in England to say 
“ How do you do ? ” for Sir Charles Cornwallis writes from Madrid 
(Wimvood, Memorials, ii. p. 254) that Lerma “after he had, 
Leording to custom here, began the first course of his speech wit n 
asking me of mine ’ health.” Possibly the courteous and high 
bred G-ondomar introduced it. 


746. In 1606, nothing profane or “temporal” was read in 
“Holy Week” {Wmwood, Mermrials of State, p. 9). 

-47. The earliest notice of coal anywhere to be foimd is in 
A.D. 1234 ; but though it began to be worked in Dimfennline in 
the thirteenth century, it was little exported till the middle 
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of the eighteenth century (see Chalmerses History of Dunferm-- 
Une, Edinh. 1844, pp. 19, 21). 

748. The two greatest evils are fear and pain, both of which 
are diminishing. Less danger, less punishment of criminals and 
children, and less supernatural fear. 

749. When Philip II. married Mary of England, the Queen 
was not visible the next day, a custom apparently unknown in 
Spain. “ A1 dia siguente no se dejo ver de nadie la reina, segun 
costumbre del pais, y el postrero de julio, pasaron al palacio de 
Windsor” (Lafuente^ Historia de Espaha^ vol. xii. p. 420, 
Madrid, 1853). 

750. Newte, in 1785, writes It appears that in former times 
much animosity prevailed between the people of England living 
on the north and those living on the south side of the Trent. 
Eoger Ascham, preceptor to Queen Elizabeth and aN’orth Trentian, 
wrote a book to vindicate the dignity of the northern counties in 
England from the abuse of their southern neighbours ” {N&wtds 
Tour in England and Scotland^ Lond. 1791, 4to, p. 401). 

751. The two first writers who mention chocolate are Juan de 
Cardenas, in 1591, and Juan de Barrios, in 1609 {Morejon, His^ 
toria de la Medicina Espanola^ vol. i. p. Ill, Maiid, 1842). 

752. Morejon {Hist, de la Medicina Espanola^ vol. i. p. 256) 
claims for Spain the humane invention of “ Los hospitales de 
campana ; ” i. e. military hospitals, late in the fifteenth century. 

753. In 1584, “unicorn’s horn” an invaluable medicine in 
Scotland {Miscellany of Wodrow Society^ p. 452). 

754. Until Bancroft’s famous sermon in 1588, there was a 
friendly feeling between the Scotch Presbyterian Church and the 
English Episcopal Church, But he asserted the divine right of 
bishops and inferiority of presbyters, and this caused angiy re- 
joinders in Scotland {Miscellany of Wodroiv Society^ pp. 469, et 
seq. Edinburgh, 1844). 

755. “Ashe that spares the rod hates the child, so he that 
neglects to rebuke an offending brother, or (when that cannot 
amend him) neglects to tell the Church, doth hate his brother’s 
soul, in so far as he suffers sin upon him ” {Oillespiee$ Aarones 
Body Lond. 1846, 4to, p. 391). 

756. The seventeenth century was a splendid age; but its great 
objects were physical science and poetry, the accumulation of 
knowledge ; loving liberty, but neglecting its diffusion, and 
material comforts. 
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757. Himter says of “the assj” that “in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the breed was extinct in this kingdom ; and to this day 
in Norway and Sweden, an ass is never seen but as a curiosity in 
the stables of the great” {Essays and Observations by John 
ffunteTj by Eichard Owen, Lond. 1861, vol. i. p. 59). 



NOTES FOE ENGLISH HISTOEY. 


HENRT Till. 

1. The failure of Wolsey in his attempt to gain the papacy has 
been always ascribed to the duplicity of Charles V., but the cor- 
respondence of the emperor, preserved in the archives at Vienna, 
proves that he really wished Wolsey to be pope (see The Cot- 
re^ondence of the JEmperor Charles V. edited by Mr. Bradford, 
Lond. 8vo, 1850, pp. 12, 37, 89, 90). 

2. Our historians, I think on the authority of Cavendish, re- 
present the people as sympathising with the fate of Wolsey. 
But at all events it is certain that his disgrace by the king was a 
popular act. On 25th October, 1529, Chapuys writes from London 
to the emperor respecting Wolsey, Le peuple en dit chouses [he 
means choses] execrables, le tout se spaura a Parlement ” {Cor- 
respondence of Charles F. edited by Mr. Bradford, Lond. 8vo, 
1850, pp. 291, 292). 

3. Mr. Bradford believes and relates the old story, that after 
the battle of Pavia, Francis I. wrote to his mother, Madame, 
tout est perdu fors Thonneur” (Bradford's Correspondence of 
Charles F. 8vo, 1850, p. 709). 

4. In The Correspondence of Charles V. (Lond. 8vo, 1850, 
pp. 238-244) there are two letters which passed in 1526 between 
the emperor and his brother Ferdinand, and which, as Mr. Brad- 
ford says, show how moderate the conduct of Ferdinand was con- 
cerning the Eeformation. 

5. Chapuys, in a letter to the emperor dated Lond. 25th Octo- 
ber, 1529, mentions the appointment of Sir Thomas More as 
Chancellor, and adds ‘Hout le monde est joyeux de sa promotion,” 
&c. (Correspondence of Charles F. 8vo, Lond. 1850, p. 293). 

6. A modem writer has made a discreditable attempt to ex- 
cuse Cranmer for taking at his consecration as bishop, an oath of 
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canonical obedience to the pope which he had predetermined to 
break (Soames's Histoi'^ of the English Reformation^ vol. i. 
pp. 367-371 ; see also p, 467). 

7 . As to Cranmer’s pronouncing the divorce between Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn, the bishop of St. Asaph says, ^^upon the admission 
of the pre-contract, he had only to pronoimce the sentence of the 
canon-law” {Short s History of the Church of England^ p. 108, 
8 vo, 1847). 

8 . The bishop of St. Asaph says of Henry VIII., “ And yet to the 
last he possessed great liberality of sentiment, when he was not 
irritated by having his vanity offended; but whenever he was 
contradicted in matters of religion, or his own desires were 
thwarted, he became imgovemable and cruel” {History of the 
Church of England^ 8 vo, 1847, p. 128). This is something like 
the anoiability of Sir Anthony Absolute. 


EDWARD VI. 

Halliwell {Manuscrijpt Rarities of the University of Cam-- 
bridge^ Svo, 1841, p. 93) mentions a treatise written by Edward VI. 
in his twelfth year against the supremacy of the pope ; it is in 
his own handwriting and dedicated to his uncle, the Duke of 
Somerset, 30th August, 1549. 

Perlin, who was in London when Edward VI. died, mentions 
the grief of the people (see Antiquarian Repertoo^^ vol. iv. 
p. 506). Among the orders given to his gentleman ushers, it 
was particularly enjoined that when the king travelled the usher 
shall goe before to see that all the roofes and floores be strong 
and sure, and that it rain not in any of his chambers” {Anti-- 
quarian Repertory^ iv, 650). 

He was poisoned, as everybody says ” {Machyn^s Diary ^ p. 35, 
Camden Society, vol. xlii. ; see at pp. 39, 40 an account of his 
funeral). There is no doubt that Admiral Seymour was engaged 
in a plot to gain possession of the king’s person, supplant Somerset, 
and install himself in his place ” {Tytler^s Ed/ivard VI. and 
vol, ii. p, 137). Somerset, soon after he was protector, procured 
a stamp of the young king’s signature, which of course made him 
absolute (see Tytler*s Eokuard VL and Mary^ 1839, i. 153). It 
seems (vol. i. p. 290) that Hallam’s suspicion, in his Constitutional 
History, is well founded, that Edward VI.’s journal is not original. 
Knox in 1550 obtained his freedom by the earnest intercession of 
Edward VI. (see TytLer^ i. 295). In 1551 it was estimated that 
there were in England “ thirty hundred thousand sheep” {Tytlers 
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Edward VL L 370). Tytler lias published a good deal of new 
information about Knox. See the index to his Edward VI. and 
Maiy. Sepulveda’s De Eebus Cfestis Caroli V. is an impoi*tant 
work, for Sepulveda sent Cardinal Pole the manuscript of book xxix. 

embracing the account of England under Mary ; requesting him 
to add to it and correct it ” {Tytler' 8 Edward VL and Mary, 
vol. ii. p, 233). Commendone (who was afterwards made a car- 
dinal), arrived in England in 1553, and his life by Graziani appears 
to contain some curious details (see Tytler' s Edmard VL and 
Mary, vol. ii. pp. 237, 238). Tytler says (p. 246), ^Hhe best 
account we have of Pole is that of his friend Beccatelli, translated 
by Pye, and illustrated by some good notes. It forms a necessary 
accompaniment and antidote to Phillip’s Life of Pole, which is 
not to be quoted without examination.” 

Edward VI., so far from taking the least step to prevent the 
execution of his uncle the duke of Somerset, actually desired that 
it should take place (see TytWs Ednjoard VL and Mao^y, vol. ii. 
pp. 68, 70). 


MARY. 

In her reign even Convocation presented an address requesting 
that the cardinal would not insist on a restitution of church 
lands {Collier's Ecclesiastical Histoi^, vol. vi. pp. 94, 95). 

Under Mary, the clergy who were deprived are said to have 
been less than one-fifth of the whole (see Tierney’s note in Dodd's 
GhwrcJi Histoi'y, vol. ii. p. 182). Maiy seemed to pui-sue from 
choice the same plan which the ministers of Edward had pursued 
from indolence. 

Her prospects at her accession were bright and cheering. She 
had received from her subjects such proofs of affection as a people 
are rarely inclined to give. Without money, without arms, with- 
out military skill, she had by the favour of her countrymen seated 
herself on the throne and had been enabled to dissolve without 
a blow a great conspiracy, in which the confederates were the 
great officers of the crown, the great judges of the land, and the 
great heads of the church, all acting under the authority of the 
council and with the warrant of the great seal. If ever sovereign 
had reason to confide in her people, Mary was that sovereign. 

The contemporary Diary of Machyn affords evidence of the 
hatred in London between the Spaniards and English, which fre- 
quently caused murder {Machyn' s Diary, pp. 72, 74, 79, 86, 96, 
Camden Society). On the 30th and 31st April, 1555, the bells 
were rung in London to celebrate Mary’s delivery of a prince 
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{MachyrCs Diary ^ p. 86, Camden Society). Honest old MacLyn 
expresses the general feeling, ‘‘The 10th day of January heavy 
news came to England and to London, that the French had woi^ 
Cales, the which was the heaviest tidings to London and to Eng- 
land that ever was hard of” {MachyrCs Diary ^ pp. 162, 163). 

A contemporary writer mentions the immense treasure which in 
1554 Philip sent to the tower {Chronicle of Queen Jane and 
Mary^ p. 83, Camden Society, 1850). Todd says that Maiy 
enacted new laws against heresy {TodJs Life of Granmer^ voL ii. 
pp. 412, 413). 

The evil consequences of the marriage of Mary and Philip were 
forcibly expressed by Montmorency to Dr. Wotton (see Wotton’s 
long letter to the English Council in Tytler^s Ednjoard VI. and 
Mary^ ii. 261-276). This marriage was opposed by Pole (p. 274). 

Just before the death of Mary, Philip sent to England Count 
Tena, of whose mission there is a curious account by Gonzales^ 
Memorias de la Eeal Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 1832, 
tome vii. p. 248, referred to in Tytler^s Edivard VI. and Ma'i'y^ 
vol. ii. p. 496. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

She was bom on 7th September, 1533 {Eallarrij Constitutional 
History^ i. 61). 

1. Smith {Wealth of Nations^ p. 233) supposes that the defeat 
of the Armada in 1588 so ruined the Spanish navy as to prevent 
their obstructing the progress of European settlement in America 
(see Life of Elizabeth, Akt. 30). 

2. In the 5th of Elizabeth, a great blow was given to agricul- 
ture, and a great impetus to the industry, and therefore to the 
population of towns, by what was called the Statute of Appren- 
ticeship (see Abt. Apprentice, in “ Fragments ” and Wealth of 
JJations, pp. 50-53). 

3. The personal influence of Elizabeth was considerable. It is 
remarkable that the great improvement of the introduction of 
blank verse on the stage was perhaps owing to her. At all events 
the first English play in which we find blank verse is “ Ferrex 
and Porrex,” acted before the court in 1561, while it was not till 
1586 that Marlow first ventured to introduce blank verse on the 
public stage {Collier^ History of Dramatic Poetry^ vol. iii. 
pp. 107-112). 

4. The growing taste for theatrical amusement enabled the 
people to see and sometimes to admire a state of society superior 
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to any with which they were personally acquainted. Thtis their 
taste became refined, and the stock of their ideas increased.* JThe 
brutal custom of bear-baiting gave way as the theatre beeaasae'- 
more popular. This was the case with Paris Gardens and with 
the Hope Theatre {Collier^ iii. 319). Thus, too, cock-fighting 
declined, and the cock-pit in Drury Lane was converted into the 
Phoenix Theatre. 

5 . Miss Strickland {Queens of England^ vi. 149) ascribes the 
easy change of religion at the accession of Elizabeth to the great 
mortality among the bishops and higher order of clergy. 

6 . In 1560, Elizabeth restored the currency, which Henry VIII. 
had first debased by mixing copper with the silver. It is said 
that no copper money was coined till the reign of James I. {Miss 
Strickland^ s Queens of England^ voL vi. pp. 206-208, 209) ; but 
Camden says {Kennett, ii. 385), that Elizabeth made the money 
purer than it had been in England for two hundred years, or in 
any part of Europe. Jacob strangely says this was done “ in the 
latter years of her reign ” {Inquii'y into the Precious Metals^ 
vol. ii. p. 103). 

7 . Miss Strickland {Queens of England^ vi. 226, 227) has 
noticed that the dislike .of Elizabeth to having scriptural subjects 
copied was the reason that “the pictorial arts in England retro- 
graded instead of improved, from the accession of Elizabeth till the 
reign of Charles I.” This is likely enough. No Protestant country 
has produced first-rate painters, and perhaps the superstition of 
Charles I. was more favourable to art than the sceptical genius of 
Elizabeth. See Hue’s Travels in Tartary and Thibet, vol. i. p. 87. 

8 . Edmund Campion, “the first great scholar produced by 
Christ’s Church Hospital,” was Protestant ; but in 1573, disgusted 
at its intolerance, he became a Jesuit, and in 1581 was executed 
{Strickland^ s Queens^ vi. 491, 492). Miss Strickland I believe 
has no authority for saying (vol. vii. p. 7) tha 1 ^ when Creighton, 
the Scotch Jesuit, was captoed, “ Elizabeth perceived that a 
third of her subjects were ready to raise the standard of revolt in 
the nhme of Mary Stuart ” (see also vol. vii. p. 95, and Life of 
Elizabeth, Akt. 29). 

9 . Miss Strickland has given some curious particulars of Eliza- 
beth’s death from the MS. of Lady Southwell, one of her ladies- 
in-waiting. She says that the queen tised to carry round her 
neck a piece of gold covered with characters to ensure long life, 
and that there was found at the bottom of her chair the queen of 
hearts with a nail of iron knocked through the forehead. This 
was a “ witchcraft ” which the ladies in waiting dared not move 
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{Miss StrichlancVs Queens of England^ vii. 285, 292, Svo, 1844). 
This anecdote is related also by Steinmetz {History of the Jesuits^ 
Svo, 1848;, vol. iii. pp. I265 127) who quotes Tierney's Docld^ hi. 
p. 70. 

10. Taxation, — In 1563, the clergy and the laity each granted 
a subsidy besides two-fifteenths and tenths {Camden's Annals in' 
Kennett^ vol. ii. 391). Camden explains fifteenths and tenths to 
be taxes on eveiy city, &c. ; subsidies, those levied on each person 
according to their property. I believe that taxation was lighter in 
Elizabeth’s reign than it hdd ever been before. Burleigh used to 
say “ that he never cared to see the treasury swell like a dis- 
ordered spleen, when the other parts of the commonwealth were 
in a consumption ” {Camden in Kennett^ ii. 609). On the 15th 
April, 1563, Elizabeth writes to Sir Edward Eogers, that several 
persons had been ordered by letters of privy seal to lend lOOZ. a 
piece, but some of them having shown that Queen Mary had been 
content with “ meaner sums,” were allowed to escape for less than 
lOOZ. {Forbes's State Papers^ ii. 390.) The year after the re- 
bellion of 1569, Elizabeth raised money by letters of privy seal, 
some of which are printed in Sharp’s Memorial of the Eebellion 
(1840, pp. 241-246). They were for 50Z. each, and the total 
received was MZi. (pp. 244, 245). Sharp believes (p. 241), on 
the authority of Baker, that they were really loans, and that the 
queen repaid them all. 

' II. Camden says that in 1561, great abundance of 
was found near Keswick in Cumberland, and about this time 
the stone called Lapis calaminaris, so necessary for brass works, 
was by the same good Providence found in England in great 
abundance ” {CamderCs Elizabeth in Kennett^ ii. 388). 

G-rindal, archbishop of Canterbury, introduced into England 
the tamarisk {Camden in Kennett, ii. 494). In 1598, Bodley 
began to found the great library at Oxford {Camden in Kennet% 

ii. 610). Machyn seems to say that at Elizabeth’s coronation all 
the bishops officiated {Machyn^s Diary^ p. 187, Camden Society). 

12. War. — The energy of the queen was shared by her subjects. 
The nation strained every nerve to meet the impending crisis, and 
by 1561 the fleet of Elizabeth, joined to the ships fitted out by 
private persons, was so potent that it was able to furnish out 
20,000 fighting men for sea service” {CamderCs Elizabeth^ in 
Kennetty ii. 388). In 1590, says Camden {Eennett, ii. 558), 
Towards the supply of her navy she appointed a yearly sum of 
8,970 pounds sterling. In 1592, some English merchants having 
exported guns to Spain, Elizabeth forbad the iron-workers from 
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that day to cast any ordnance bigger than those we call minionsj 
and those not above 16,000 pound weight” {Camden^ in Kennett^ 
ii. 569). 

13 . When the Duke of Norfolk was tried in 1572, the judges 
laid it down that “ the queen of England might wage war with 
any duke of France, and yet at the same time he at peace with 
the French king” {Camden^ in Kennett^ ii. 439). While such 
doctrines were held, piracy was natural. 

14 . Toleration. — In 1592, Viscount Montacute died. The 
queen always showed him favour, and visited him a short time 
before his death, though he was “ a stiff Eomanist ” (see Camden 
Annals^ in Kennett^ ii. 570). On the 7th March, 1563, Sir 
Thomas Smith writes to Cecil, “ I cannot lyke that our house is 
still so extreme in making moi'e penal laws ; and in my mind spe- 
cially it is not that that can advance religion ” (Forbes's Eliza-^ 
bethy ii. 352). In May, 1563, Elizabeth writes a politic and 
merciful letter to the Earl of Warwick, respecting his treatment 
of the French (Forbes^ ii. 422). Drake says, without quoting any 
authority, that during Elizabeth’s reigm no Jews “ were suffered 
to reside in the kingdom” (Shakespeare and his Times^ 1817, 
4to, vol. ii. p. 247), Ben Jonson changed his religion twice (see 
Gifford's Life of Him^ pp. xx. Ixxxv., in vol. i. of Jonson's Works^ 
8 VO, 1816). In the Fox, which was brought out in 1605, he in- 
troduces a sneer at Protestantism, which must have been very 
offensive to the Puritans (Fbrfe, vol. iii. p. 177). Torture too 
began to be disused. See Common Place Book, Aet. 116. 

15 . Under Edward VI. and Mary, there was not a single mi- 
nister deserving the name of a statesman. Gardiner, indeed, had 
considerable talents, but they were almost entirely directed to 
domestic policy. The consequence was that at the accession of 
Elizabeth, England had entirely lost the position of European 
umpire which it had been the pride of Henry VIII, to obtain for 
her. At Mary’s court there was no English minister, and when 
there did happen to be one, his information was as bad as it could 
possibly be. Very soon after the accession of Elizabeth, Dr. Wotton 
writes to Cepil from Brussels, every bodye hath espyes abrode 
saye us ” (Foo^bes^ i. 23), 

16 . But amid the struggle of discordant elements there had 
been gradually growing up during fifty years a class which was 
destined to conquer all other classes ; one which for three hundred 
years has been advancing in dignity and in power, and which im- 
parts to modem Europe the principles which mainly distinguish 
it from the ancient world~I mean the middle class of England, 
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For the causes of its rise, see Jacob on the Precious Metals (ii. 
111-113)* 

17. In the reign of Elizabeth, gold mines were worked in Scot- 
land and silver ones in Tipperary and Cardiganshire {Jacob on the 
Precious Metals, 8vo, 1831, i. 292). 

18. “Omitting to speak of great ships and other vessels of 
burthen, there pertaineth to the cities of London, Westminster, 
and borough of Southwark, above the number, as is supposed, of 
two thousand wherries, and other small boats, whereby three 
thousand poor men at the least be set on work and maintained” 
{Stow'^s London, 1842, p. 6)* 

19. The two great physical causes of our prosperity are iron 
and coals, both of which we possess in such quantities that with 
even moderate industry and skill we could hardly fail to be the 
richest nation in Europe. But at the accession of Elizabeth we 
were entirely ignorant of the vast sources of power which nature 
had prepared for us in the bosom of the earth. Coals, indeed, 
had been burnt for some time, but never used in manufactures. 
Iron was only smelted by means of wood, but when that threat- 
ened to fail, the happy idea occurred of making one power aid 
another, and smelting iron by burning coal. With these remarks 
I should begin the account of manufactures in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

20. As to the martyrs imder Elizabeth, see Common Place 
Book, Art. 604, 

21. In 1560, Leicester was charged with having murdered his 
wife (see Hayneses State Papers, p. 362). 

22. Elizabeth has bedh charged with exacting an imdue amount 
of respect from her attendants ; but I believe this was the custom 
of the time. When Eooksby had an audience of Mary of Scot- 
land, he threw himself on his knees while they conversed (see 
Sayne^s State Papers, p. 446)* The truth is that the more bar- 
barous the age, the greater is the respect paid to mere kings and 
queens. 

23. In 1568, Mary of Scotland spoke English very badly 
(Saynes^s State Papers, 509). 

In 1586, Thomas Morgan writes to Mary of Scotland that Wil- 
liam Cecil, “ the heyre of Burleigh his house,” has been to Eome 
and turned Catholic (Murdin's State Papers, p. 475). 

In 1586, Thomas Morgan writes to Mary of Scotland, that the 
pope was more favourable towards her than his predecessor (see 
Murdin^s State Papers, pp.’473, 478, 497). 
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In 1586, Sir Philip Sidney had a Catholic servant (see Mnrdin^ 
pp. 480, 506)* Fenelon, in IdTo, seemed to think that Elizabeth 
wished to save the life of Mary (G(yin''es]pondance diplomatique de 
la Mothe Mnelon^ Paris, 1840, tome i. pp. xxvii. xxix.) 

In January, 1569, the French ambassador at London writes to 
his court that Elizabeth was very apprehensive as to the result of 
the good understanding between France and Spain (Correspond 
dance de F^nelon^ i. 117, 118). 

In 1569, Elizabeth told the French ambassador that Alva had 
written her a trivial and almost contemptuous letter (Correspond 
dance de Fenelon, i. 126). 

In 1569, there was gTeat danger of a combination of France 
and Spain against Elizabeth ; the queen proposed that France 
should mediate a peace between her and Philip, which Charles IX. 
not only refused to do (Correspondanee deFenelon, tome i. p. 209), 
but ordered his ambassador to call upon her for a decision as to 
whether she would have peace or war with France (p. 217). 

In 1569, Leicester, when charged with performing for Eliza- 
beth the functions of maid of honour, did not deny that he had 
done so {Correspondanee de F&nelon^ ii. 121). At this time the 
English nobility believed that she would never marry (p. 119). 
The expectations held out by Spain to the leaders of the rebel- 
lion of 1569 were notorious, and are mentioned by the French 
ambassador then residing in England (Correspondanee diploma-d 
tique de F^nelon^ tome ii. p. 352). 

In 1571, Buchanan’s violent work against Mary was translated 
into English, and published at London. The French ambassador 
requested Elizabeth to have it suppressed, which she refused to 
do (Correspondanee de Fenelon^ tome iv. pp. 301, 306, 311). 

In 1572, the French, ambassador gives an account in a letter to 
his sovereign of Windsor and Hampton Court, which he had just 
been to see, and the splendour of which, he writes, surpasses 
everything that can be imagined, la plus grande quantite de 
riches et precieux meubles que je vys jamais, et que Ton se saurait 
imagdner ” (Correspondanee de Fenelon^ tome v. p. 20), 

In November, 1573, Elizabeth was agitated by a report that 
the adherents of the Prince of Orange were beginning to desert 
him (Correspondemee de Fenelon, v. 455). 

On 6th November, 1574, there were two successive rises of the 
tide at London (see Fenelon^ vi. 289), and on the 15th and 16th 
there were seen strange prodigies in the heavens, much to the 
alarm of Elizabeth and her council (vi. 298). 

In December, 1574, it was believed by Elizabeth that the pope 
had ‘given England to the King of Spain (Correspondanee de 

TOL. in KB 
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Fenelon^ vi. SoS), who was immediately to invade it and many 
Mary of Scotland. 

Cai'dinal Allen is said to have been a man of the most amiable 
and exemplary character [Butler'' s Historical Meraoirs of the 
Catholics^ Svo, 1822^ vol. i. pp. 317, 332). 

Butler believes the story of Essex and the ring (Mem. of Ca- 
tholics^ ii. 68, 69). 

Butler says (i. 297-303) that the oath of supremacy was meant 
to secure to Elizabeth spiritual as well as temporal superiority 
over the Church. 

Mr. Tierney rejects the story of the Nag’s head consecration” 
(note in DoclcVs Church History^ ii. cclxxvii.) 

Oliver and Lingard deny that Parsons wrote “ Doleman’s Con- 
ference about the Succession,” but Tierney brings almost decisive 
evidence to show that it was written by him (Note in DodcVs 
Church History^ vol. hi. pp. 31-35). 

24. The Turks were greatly dreaded in 1571. When the news 
of the battle of Lepanto reached London, fires were lit in the 
streets, the bells rung, and everyone went to church to return 
thanks {CoiTesponclance diplomatique de Fenelon^ tome iv. 
p. 281, and see p. 285). Dr. Jackson says that in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the Turkish armies were the best 
organized in Europe (Jackson^ On the Formation^ Discipline^ 
and Economy of Armies^ Loud. 8vo, 1845, pp. 96, 97). Indeed 
he adds (p. 98) that European sovereigns do not as yet seem to 
have attained the same base of science ” [he means military 
science] “ for the execution of their purposes, as the Turks of the 
times alluded to had attained.” The reader will excuse the style 
of this worthy author. Indeed, considering he had been so much 
in the army, he writes exceedingly well. 

Among the charges which in 1588 Pope Sixtus V. publicly 
brought against Elizabeth, one was that “ she sent and procured 
the Turks to invade Christendom” {Butl^^''s Memoirs of the 
Catholics^ Svo, 1822, vol. ii. p. 4). Eobertson tells the story of 
Elizabeth and the ring of Essex {History of Scotland., in Works^ 
8vo, 1831, p. 255). He also says without authority., of Eliza- 
beth, her people beheld her health declining with most indecent 
indifference” (p. 254), From a.d. 921 to a.d. 1190 there was no 
general assembly in France {fRohertson^ s Charles V. note xxxix. 
Works, p. 426). 

Robertson says (p. 431) that in the sixteenth century the Turks 
were in war superior to the European Christians. Todd says 
^^Pollini IS hardly at any time more than a servile copier of 
Sanders ” (Life of Granmer, vol. i. p. 243). According to Shep- 
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herd, the last sermon was preached at St. Paul’s Cross in 1620 
(see Todd's Life of Granmer^ vol. ii- p. 273). In 1554, Elizabeth 
owed her life to Bishop Grardiner (see Tytler's Edward VL and 
Mary^ Svo, 1839, vol. ii. p. 339), but the very same year he ad- 
vised that she should be put to death (p. 365). There is no 
doubt that Nares is wrong, and that Cecil did become a Catholic 
(see Tytler's Edward VL and Ma'i'y, ii. 445). It was Mary’s 
wish that Elizabeth should succeed her (p. 497). Gribbon ascribed 
his conversion to popery to reading' the “ works of Parsons, the 
Jesuit, who lived in the reign of Elizabeth, and who, he said, 
urged all the best arguments in favour of the Roman Catholic 
religion” {Gibbon's Miscellaneous TFbrfe, Svo, 1837, p. 29). 

25. iVb^6s.— Parsons, in a letter in 1597, distinctly says that 
Mary was privy to a plot to murder Elizabeth (see his letter in 
Tierney's edition of Dodd's Glmrch History^ vol. iii. appendix 
pp. Ixv. Ixvi). Mary at first used the title of Supreme Head of 
the Church, but afterwards caused parliament to deprive her of it 
(see Collier's Ecclesiastical History^ vol. vi. pp. 38, 97). 

It is often said that Elizabeth exacted an unusual respect from 
her courtiers by making them kneel, <S:c. But I believe this was 
usual in other courts. Thus when “ one of the nobles ” of the 
Landgrave of Hesse had an audience of Charles V., he was, as we 
are told by the emperor’s secretary, kneeling before his throne 
according to etiquette ” ( Correspondence of Charles V. edited by 
Mr. Bradford, 8vo, 1850, p. 563). Soames positively asserts that 
both Rizzio and Bothwell were young men {Soames^ Elizabethan 
Religious History^ Svo, 1839, p. 87). 

Soames says that Elizabeth disliked the title of Supreme Head 
of the Church, and adds, “ this scruple appears to have been in- 
fused into Elizabeth’s mind by Lever, a reformed clergyman of 
high reputation. (Dr. Sandys to Dr. Parker, dated April ult. 
1559, Burnet Hist. Ref. Records, ii. 456.) ” {Soames^ History of the 
Reformation^ vol. iv. pp. 624, 625). In 1569, “the great seal 
was put to a warrant ” for the execution of IMary (see Leycester 
Cori'espondencey edit. Camden Society, p. xliv.) Sir Henry 
Wotton, who wrote at the end of the sixteenth century, boasts of 
the great reputation of Elizabeth abroad {Wotton' s State of 
Christendomy Lend, folio, 1657, pp. 82, 83). Ranke says of 
Pope Grregory XIII. : “ Die Emporungen welche Kdnigin Eliza- 
beth in Irland zu bekampfen hatte, wurden fast immer im Rom 
aus unterhalten ” {Die Rbmischen Pdpstey Berlin, 1838, band d. 
p. 430). The Interim of Charles Y. was chiefly drawn up by a 
Franciscan, Louis Malvenda. This appears for the first time from 
Tytler’s Edward VL and Mary (i. 84,,8vo, 1839 ; see also p. 98). 

n R 2 
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E 1548, great jealousies were arising between Charles V. and the 
King of France (p. 125). From Tytler’s Edward VI. and Mary 
l^arn for the first time that Charles V. had great 
ilr . iE inducing the Netherlanders to acknowledge his son 
-t^ilip as their sovereign. In 1551, Cecil was the great confidant 
of the Princess Elizabeth (see Tytler'^s Edward VL and Mary^ 
vol. i. p, 423). 

26. In what was the most important of all her measures of 
foreign policy, her interference in the affairs of Holland, she con- 
stantly acted in direct opposition to the advice of her ministers 
(See Mr. Bruce’s judicious introduction to the Leycester Corves- 
pondence^ pp. xxxii.-xxxvii. Camden Society). 

27. Burleigh despised literature {CmvpheWs Lives of the Chan- 
cellors^ vol. ii. p. 294 ). 

28. Unimportant references in Campbell’s Chancellors, ii. 82, 
92, 149, 326. 


Life of Elizcdyeth. — 1. In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, when the order of hanging out lanternes and candle-light 
all brought up” (p. 10 of The Pleasant Conceits 
of Old Hobson^ 1607, in vol. ix. of Percy Society), 

2. The first detailed account we have of Lord Mayor’s Show is 
that which took place in {s^e FairhoWs Histoi'y of Looxl 
Mayors^ Pageants, in vol. X. of Percy Society, part i. pp. 14-17, 
and pp. 20-24), 

3. An anecdote characteristic of the decency of Elizabeth’s 
court is related at pp. 70-71 of Thoms s Anecdotes and Tradi- 
tions (Camden Society, 1839, 4to). There is some very curious 
naatter respecting Elizabeth and her government in the Egerton 
Papers (edited by Collier, for the Camden Society). See also, 
published by the same society, Hayward’s Annals of Eliza- 
beth. 

4. Respecting Elizabeth’s belief in transubstantiation, see 
pp.^ 269-271 of Letters of Eminent Literary Men, edited by 
Ellis for the Camden Society, 1843, Grregoire, Histoire des Con- 
fcsseurs, p. 144^ Paris, 8vo, 1824. 

5. In Park’s .edition of the Hugse Antiquae (8vo, 1804, 2 vols.), 
there are several speeches, &c. of hers not given by D’Ewes. 
her anecdotes of her see voL i. pp. 235, 167, and for proofs 
of how much she disliked those about her marrying, vol. i. 
pp, 359, 360, and vol. ii. p. 16. 
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6 . Lylie states that her life was in great danger dining the 
reign of her sister Mary (see his Euphues and his England, edit. 
I 6 OO 5 4 to 5 signature C C reverse). 

7 . It is remarkable that so flattering a writer as Lylie should 
venture to recommend the queen’s marrying (see sig. C C 4, 
reverse). This is an argument that as late as ISSO, her dislike to 
marriage was either unknown or considered unreal. 

8 . Eespecting the grief felt at Elizabeth’s death, see Morgan’s 
Phoenix Britannicus, 1731, 4to, p. 31 ; and at pp. 300-308 is a 
curious pamphlet printed in 1585. At pp. 415-418 is the con- 
fession of John Felton, executed in 1570; and at pp. 419-421, 
those of the Nortons in the same year. In 1591, as is well 
known, the earl of Essex assisted at the siege of Eouen, of which 
Sir Thomas Conningsby, who was present, has left an interesting 
^"journal,” which is published in vol.i. of the Camden Miscellany, 
1847, 4to. The editor, Mr. George Nichols says (introduction, 
p. 8 ), There are large materials for the history of this war 
among. the papers of Sir Henry Norton, 

9 . For proofs of the queen’s attention to Burleigh, see Nugse 
Antiquae, ii. 182 ; and for some anecdotes, see 215-217. 

10 . There is a curious list of her annual expenses in Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, 1779, 4to, vol. i. pp. 51-78. 

11. In the Eetrospective Eeview, 2 nd series, vol. ii. p. 135, is 
published an original letter from Amy Eobsart, the unfortunate 
wife of Eobert Dudley, earl of Leicester, the “ only memorial of 
the kind extant of her.” 

12 . In the Eetrospective Eeview, 2 nd series, vol. i. pp. 469-498, 
is a very interesting life of Sir James Croft, privy councillor to 
Elizabeth, and comptroller of her household. 

13 . In the Shakespeare Society’s Papers, vol. iii. pp. 17-21, 
there is reprinted a curious contemporary account of the treason 
of Dr. William Parry, written by the famous Stubbes. 

14 . See Townsend’s Accusations of History against the Chuinh 
of Eome, 8 vo, 1825, pp. 174-238. 

15 . Perlin, who visited England in the reign of Mary, saw 
Elizabeth, and says she was “ in truth a beautiful princess ” 
{AntiquaHan Repertory, iv. 409). 

16 . Wright {Queen Elizabeth and her Times, 8 vo, 1838, vol.i. 
p. xxxiv) says that the different families who took part in the 
rebellion of 1569, “perhaps without an exception, were all allied 
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by blood or intermarriage with the two families of the Percies 
and jN'eviles.” 

17. The bells used to ring in London in honour of her birth- 
day on the 7th of September ; at least they did so in 1586 (see 
Fletewood’s Letter in Wnghfs Elizabeth^ vol. ii. p. 309), 

18. About 1589, early marriages are said to have rapidly 
increased {Wright^ vol. ii. p. 406), 

19. There is no doubt that, under Mary, she in the strongest 
and most open manner renounced Protestantism (see Miss Strick- 
IcuicVs Queens of England^ vol, vi. p. 70, 8vo, 1843). 

20. Miss Strickland seems to doubt if she did owe her life to 
Philip of Spain (vi. 127). 

21. She notices that the queen (vol. vi. p. 43), far from being 
offended by the most extraordinary disclosures made by Mrs. 
Ashley as to what had passed between her and Seymour, actually 
clung to her the more, as if there was something still behind, 

22. She speaks of the famous letter in Murdin, from Mary of 
Scotland to Elizabeth, reporting what the countess of Shrewsbury 
had said, as having every mark of the grossest forgery ” (vol. vii. 
p. 49 > 

23. Charles Blount was certainly introduced at court as early 
as 1585 {Strickland’s Queens of England^ vii.' 22). 

24. Miss Strickland (vii. 263, 264) believes the story of the 
ring sent by Essex to Queen Elizabeth, though the only autho- 
rities she quotes for it are Osborne and a “ family tradition of the 
Careys.” 

25. Miss Strickland takes for granted the unpopularity of 
Elizabeth towards the end of her reign, and ascribes it to the 
execution of Essex (vii. 266, 279). See Arts, 8 and 31. 

26. Camden says she conformed in the reign of Mary {Annals 
of Elizabeth in Eennett^ vol, ii. p. 367), 

27. Camden says {Kennett^ ii. 399) that in the parliament of 
1566, some member cursed Huic the queen’s physician, as 
having dissuaded the queen from maiTying, on pretence of some 
impediment and defect in her,” 

28. Camden adds {Kennett, vol. ii. p. 417) that in 1569 Philip 
of Spain ordered that no oil, allum, sugar, spices or other com- 
modities of that sort should be transpoi'ted to England ; sup- 
posing that the English, when deprhed of these conveniences, 
would not be long before they rebell’d.” 
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29 . Camden, who knew the famous Campion, says of him, “ he 
was a Londoner, of a sweet disposition, and a well-bred man ” 
{Annals in Kennett^ vol. ii. p. 477). 

30 . Camden says, the Spanish Armada “consisted of 130 ships, 
in which were 19,290 soldiers, 8,350 mariners, 2,080 galley slaves, 
and 2,630 great ordnance {Annah of Mizabeth in KenTiett^ vol. ii. 
p. 545), He adds (p. 548), “’Tis certain that Don Bernardine de 
Mendoza was so ridiculous as to print a lying poem in France, 
which proclaimed the triumph before the victory was obtained.” 
In 1589, a successful expedition against Spain was headed by 
Drake and Norris, of which Camden says {Eennett^ ii. 555 ), 

most certain it is that England was so far a gainer by the ex- 
pedition as from that time to apprehend no incursions from 
Spain” (see Queen Elizabeth, Aet. 1 ), 

31 . Camden takes no notice of the queen becoming unpopular 
towards the end of her reign ; and yet if such was the case he 
must have been aware of it, and have known that James I., in 
whose reign he wrote, would have been pleased to have it re- 
corded- He only says {Kennett, vol. ii. p. 652) that some of the 
courtiers deserted her for the rising sun,” as he calls James. 
This is likely enough, but siurely the ingratitude of the miserable 
butterflies who fluttered in her palace is no proof that this great 
queen had lost the affections of her people, whom she had con- 
ducted in safety through the most fearful dangers. See Aets. 8 
and 25. 

32 . Camden was present at the trial of Essex {Annals in Ken^ 
nett^ ii. 636), and gives a very full account of his conduct, and 
ot the struggles in the mind of Elizabeth with regard to his exe- 
cution, but says not a word about the story of the ring. 

33 . ' In 1600, Elizabeth by proclamation enforced the old laws 
forbidding the exportation of gold and silver {Camden in Ken^ 
nett, ii- 619). 

34 - In 1562, Elizabeth had the small-pox {Forbes, ii, 188). 

35 , On 26th June, 1601, the French ambassador De Boissize, 
writes that the queen had pardoned the memory of Essex, and 
would not allow his armorial ensigns to be removed from his stall 
as knight of the garter {Sharp’s Memorials of Rebellion of 1569, 
p, 78. Sharp quotes “MS. Dispatches, King's Library, Paris.”) 

36 . Gifford (note in Ben Jonson’s Works, 8 vo, 1816, vol. vii. 
p. 236) has the boldness to say that James I. reduced Ireland 
from the state of distraction in which the late queen had left it 
to a degree of tranquillity which it has not often experienced.” 
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37. Eespecting Lopez see Dyce, note in Middleton’s ^Yo^k3 
(8VO5 1840, voL iv. pp. 384-386). 

38. Naunton, who knew Essex, has given an account of him 
(Harleian Miscellany^ 4to5 1806, vol. ii. pp. 101-103), but says 
nothing of the ring. 

39. In the Harleian Miscellany (edit. Park, vol. vii. pp. 336- 
374) is reprinted a contemporary account of the massacre of 
Bartholomew. The writer says (p. 353), that immediately it was 
over in Paris the king sent messengers to the other cities com- 
manding them to do the same. This of course we know to be 
untrue, but such a statement was well calculated to inflame tlie 
minds of the English (and see a curious passage at pp. 354-358). 

40. Heywood positively says that Gardiner aimed at her life, 
which was only saved by Philip (see his England's Elizabeth^ 
Harleian Miscellany, edit. Park, vol. x. pp. 316, 320, 322, 327, 
329). 

41. In Harleian Miscellany (iii. 100-108) there is a contem- 
porary life of John Story, in which are some serious charges 
against him, which no doubt are greatly exaggerated (see also 
another account at vol. viii. pp. 608-613). 

42. Such pamphlets are well worth reading, as affording proof 
of the state of opinion at the time they were written, but are 
otherwise of little value, unless supported by independent 
evidence. 

43. In “England’s Mourning Garment,” published in 1603, is 
mentioned her rebuke to the Polish ambassador (see Harleian 
Miscellany^ edit. Park, iii. 532). 

44. The declaration issued by Elizabeth in 1560, concerning the 
reformation of the coinage is in the Harleian Miscellany (viii. 
68-71). In it she says that “ the rich commodities of the realm ” 
are “wolle, cloth, lead, tinne, leather, tallowe” (p. 69). 

45. The capture of Antwerp by the Spaniards in 1576 excited 
great alarm, and gave birth to a spirited ballad warning London 
to be careful that she did not incur the same fate (see it in Mr, 
Collier''s Old Ballads^ edit. Percy Society, 1840, 8vo, pp. 89-101). 

46. A contemporary ballad, giving an account of the death of 
the earl of Essex, has been reprinted by Mr. Collier {Old Ballads 
by Percy Society, 8vo, 1840, pp. 123-131). The writer says, 
pp. 130, 131) that the headsman gave several blows before the 
fatal one. There is no mention in it of the story about the ring. 
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47 . In a contemporary poem it is said — 

Renowned Essex, as lie past the streets, 

Would vaile his bonnet to an oyster wife.” 

(Foetical Miscellanies, edited by Mr. Halliwell, p. 17, Percy 
Society, yoL xv). 

48 . Camden draws a most glorious picture of the position of 
England at the accession of Elizabeth {Annals in Kennett, ii. 
370). On such a matter he is of the highest authority, for he 
was a man of considerable learning, of fair judgment, and only 
eighteen years younger than Elizabeth. 

49 . Elizabeth, whose gTeat object was to hold the balance 
between France and Spain, was unwilling at the beginning of her 
reigm, to interfere in Scotland, on account of the risk of pro- 
voking a war with France (see Forbeses State Papers, i. 454, 455, 
460; ii. 1). 

50 . Cardinal Pole is said to have died the same day as Mary, 
but in reality he survived her two days (see Mr. Nichol’s note in 
MachyrCs Diary ^ p., 368, Camden Society, vol. xlii). 

51 . Respecting the earl of Leicester’s Amy Eobsart, see Mr. 
NichoPs note at p. 382 of Machyn’s Diary. 

Character^ c5c., of Queen Elizabeth, — Lingard (v. 127, 128, 
note) says that the queen would never allow to be repeated 
the expression “ heirs lawfully to be begotten,” which was used 
in the statute of the first of her reign; but substituted for 
it “natural issue of her body,” which, says Lingard, was the 
“more remarkable, because she knew of a scandalous report 
that she had already had two children by Leicester.” Her 
familiarity with the duke of Anjou in 1581 is mentioned by 
Nevers, the ambassador, and by the countess of Shrewsbury 
(see Lingard, v. 164, note). Lingard (vi. 205, note) quotes a 
MS., and apparently an anonymous. Life of Philipp Howard, 
which states that “ the queen was surrounded by women of the 
most dissolute character, ; and that for a married man to aspire 
to the royal favour, it was previously requisite that he should be 
on evil terms with his wife.”; and see (at p. 351) the quotation 
from Birch, i..25 and i. 39, In 1561, Quandra, bishop of Aquila, 
the Spanish ambassador, wrote to the king “ that according to 
common belief the queen lived with Dudley,” and that she had 
removed him from his usual bedroom, and given, him one next 
her own {Lingard, v.. 350).. See also (at v. 388,.note FF.) some 
particulars “ from the documents preserved at Simancas,” respect- 
ing a certain Arthur Dudley^, who appeared at Madrid in 1586, 
and laid claim to be a son of Elizabeth and Leicester. 
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Lingard says (i* 348) tliat “ the highest officers in the State, 
if they asked any favours for themselves or others, asked it on 
their knees^ See Sydney Papers, i. 395,” 

It has been often said that the queen could not marry, but 
©’Israeli, who follows this opinion, seems to have misunderstood 
a passage in one of her speeches (see Lingard^ Paris, 1840, vol. v. 
p. 70, note). In Wright’s Elizabeth (8vo, 1838, voL i. p. 445) 
there is a letter from Sir Thomas Smith to Lord Burghley, dated 
Windsor, October loth, 1572. Sir Thomas says, “Her majesty 
hath been very sick this last night, so that my Lord of Lecester 
did watche with her all night.” 

In Wright’s Elizabeth (vol. i. p. 485) there is an interesting 
letter from the earl of Essex to Lord Burghley, dated July 20, 
1573. In it he gives an account of an audience he had of the 
queen before going to Ireland, in which she particularly charged 
him to use the Irish well ; and “ not seeke too hastily to bring 
people that hathe been trained in another religion from that 
which they have been brought up in.” This is a remarkable in- 
stance of the wisdom and tolerating spirit of this great queen. 

Politics of Elizabeth before 1 588, — i. In Forbes’s Elizabeth (vol.i. 
pp. 15—24) there is a confidential letter from Wotton to Cecil, dated 
Brussells, January 9th, 1559. Dr. Wotton, who from his official 
position had the best information, takes a very gloomy view of 
the position of England in relation to foreign politics (see in 
particular pp. 17, 18, 19). He evidently feared France more 
than Spain. The correspondence of her foreign ministers loses 
that gloomy tone which it had, and as early as 10th May, 1560, 
Throckmorton writes to Cecil, “ Thys I can tell you, that the 
Spaniards are afferd you will ally yourselves with France ; and 
that you do deskant unkyndly of theyre doyngs. Why should 
not the queen looke upp ? She had never so moche cause, for now 
bothe these grete princes do strive who may have her amytie 
assuredly” {Forbes^ i. 452). In the very same letter Throck- 
morton writes, I am advertysed that the kynge of Spain doth 
grettly mistrust the revolte of his Low Countries ; and therefore 
dare not retyre bys Spaniards from thence ” (pp. 453 and 474). 
Philip was bitterly galled, and on 24th January, 1563, Mr. Middel- 
more writes to Cecil from Paris that the king of Spain had 
ordered “Alphanus Episcopus, alias No ane” to “wryte against 
the late apology made by the Bishoppe of Salisbury,” I suppose 
Jewell (Forbes^ ii. 308). He adds (p. 308) that the queen-mother 
had sent to Spain for “ more ayde.” 

^ Huguenots, — Lingard (v. 48-50) \vishes us to believe that 
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Elizabeth was completely duped by the French Protestants in 
1563, but the result is that she attained her great object of 
obliging the French to evacuate Scotland, and it is certain that 
her ministers were well aware how insecure was their hold on the 
Huguenots. See in Forbes (ii. 289), proof of this in a remark- 
able letter to Elizabeth from Sir Thomas Smith dated Chartres, 
17th January, 1563. Indeed, it appears from Elizabeth’s letters 
to the earl of Warwick in 1563, that she thought even the pos- 
session of Newhaven itself a matter of secondary importance 
{Forbee^ ii. 454, 474), 

Politics of Elizabeth after 1588. — Immediately after the acces- 
sion of the king of l^avarre in 1589, Philip of Spain united with 
a powerful party in France to depose him. Elizabeth saw that a 
great crisis was at hand. Her parsimony, which never degene- 
rated into avarice, did not prevent her fui’nishing him with armies 
and troops, and with “a present supply of 22,000 pounds in 
English gold ; ” “ a sum,” says Camden {Annals of Elizabeth in 
Kennetti ii. 556), “which he professed he had never seen together 
ever before,” and the next year she supplied him with an addi- 
tional 33,333 crowns (p. 558). Camden tells us (pp. 559-560) 
that she was advised to spare this expense, and avail herself of 
the weakness of France to seize on Picardy and Normandy, but 
she adopted the more generous and much wiser policy of up- 
holding the throne of Henry IV. It has been a common charge 
against Elizabeth, that she was avaricious. But those who bring 
that charge confound parsimony with avarice. She was parsi- 
monious, and in this she only did her duty in saving the money 
of her subjects, a duty which it would be well if sovereigns of 
the present day would imitate, instead of squandering a large 
part of the resources of the country in petty amusements not fit 
to occupy the leisure of a girl who has just emerged from the 
nursery. Camden {Annals in Kennett, ii. 558) truly says, “ The 
truth is she was provident and frugal to a great degree, and scarce 
spent anything but in the necessary support of her royal character, 
the defence of her kingdom, or the relief of her neighboui's.” 

In 1590, her fame was so established that she interfered between 
the Grrand Sultan and the Poles, and received the thanks of the 
latter for the peace she procured for them {Kennett^ ii. 559). In 
1595, the Spaniards made a contemptible incursion on the coast 
of Cornwall. In recording this, Camden {EenneU^ ii. 583, 584) 
says, “ these were the only Spaniards that ever set foot in England 
as enemies.” In 1601, her alliance was courted by the king of 
Morocco and the emperor of Russia (Camden in Kennett^ ii. 629). 

Observations on the Reign of Elizabeth* — There were indeed' 
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individual instances of constancy, and therefore individual in- 
stances of persecution. But the queen always looked on religion 
as a matter of state, not of conscience. Thinh what you like, 
but I claim external conforming. No appeal to a pope, &c. 
Indeed, there was little real religious bigotry. The minds of 
men had been so swayed to and fro by sudden changes, that they 
knew not what to think. Even a foreigner could see their vacil- 
lation. In the reign of Mary, Berlin was in England. He says, 
^^The people don’t know whether they belong to Grod or the 
devil, which St. Paul has reprehended in many people, saying, 
“ Be not transported with divers sorts of minds, but be constant 
and steady to your belief” {Antiq. Repertory^ iv. 511). Lingard 
(v. 345) thinks that there were two reasons for the rapid increase 
of English gTeatness in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 1st. That 
spirit of commercial enterprise which had revived in the reign of 
Mary and was carefully fostered in that of Elizabeth.” 2nd. 
The foreign policy of ministers, which by aiding rebellion in other 
nations, gave them no time to attack England. 

Under the peaceful rule of Elizabeth, the feelings of men be- 
came gTadually more merciful. In Wright’s Elizabeth (Svo, 1838, 
vol. ii. p. 192) there is a letter from Parry to Burghley, dated 
Venice, 1582, in which he expresses a wish that in cases of the 
execution of Catholics, it might please her majestic to pardon 
the dismembering and quartering.” 


JA3IES I. 

I. The principles of hereditary right had been for some time 
g-aining ground in England. But under James I. we first hear of 
divine right, one of the most monstrous of the many dogmas 
See also which the clergy: have attempted, to impose on the people. This 
Art. 29. Work of Arminianism. Guizot has finely remarked 

{JEssais BUT PHistoire de France^ p. 201), that among barbarians 
there are two sorts of monarchies — the military monarchy, which 
is elective, and the religious monarchy, which is hereditary. To 
this I may add that the progTess of civilization tends to make 
priests elective and sovereigns hereditary. Indeed,, there is little 
doubt that in a tolerably free country the advantages of heredi- 
tary monarchy far outweigh the advantages of elective monarchy. 
Thus from Henry VII. to Elizabeth the tendency of things was 
favourable both to liberty and order. But at the accession of 
James I. began a new state of things, James, like all credulous 
and narrow-minded men, was a great admirer of the clergy. The 
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clergy, delighted with a homage which the powerful intellect of 
Elizabeth disdained to pay them, reciprocated the admiration. 
The results of this feeling were but too soon apparent. The king 
claimed an absolute power over the person ; the church over con- 
sciences. In order to understand the reasons which induced James 
thus to court the clergy, it will be necessary to consider the rise 
and spirit of the Puritans. Mr. Lieber {Political Ethics^ 8vo, 
1839, part i. p. 269) seems to consider the strict hereditary 
descent of the crown an aspect of feudalism. 

2. At the accession of James I. the Scotch rushed into England 
with an energy similar to that with which the starved Hebrew 
rushed into Canaan. To the hungry adventurers of the North, 
England was indeed a land flowing with milk and honey. The 
new comers were hooted in the streets and satirised on the stage. 
But the benefit to England was great. The vigorous minds of tlie 
Lowland Scotch, ceasing to cultivate their own mongrel dialect, 
turned their attention to the English language (there was hardly 
any literature in Scotland in the seventeenth century ; see Com- 
mon Place Book, Art. 996), and under their auspices our litera- 
ture was gradually purged of those quaint conceits which disfigured 
it. Mr. Drake has given a tolerable but rather prolix view of 
literature in Elizabeth’s reign {Shakespeare and his Times^ 1817, 
4to, i. pp. 426-736 ; ii. pp. 227-255, and 556-580). I certainly 
cannot agree with him when he says (vol. i. p. 708) “the most 
legitimate subject of admiration indeed arising from a review of 
these details is ‘the extraordinary fecundity of the Shakespearian 
era ; that in the course of fifty-two years, and independent of any 
consideration,” &c. &c., “that nearly two hundred and thiiiy- 
three bards should have })een produced.” 

3. James I., by the absurd profusion with which he bestowed 
the honours of the crown, unintentionally did as much as 
Henry VII. for breaking the power of the aristocracy. Henry VII. 
effected this by making them timid ; James I. by making them 
ridiculous. Shakespeare ridiculed the baronets in the “ new 
heraldry” in Othello {Brake's Shakespeare and his Times^ 1817, 
4t05 vol. ii. pp. 527, 528). 

4. The most important event in the reign of James I. was 
colonization. Mr. McCulloch {Political Economy^ Edinburgh, 
1843, p. 39), has well said that the discussion respecting our 
colonies in the seventeenth century was one of the causes which 
drew attention to political economy. 

5. McCulloch says that the 21 Jac. I., “ by abolishing a number 
of oppressive monopolies, and restoring the freedom of internal 


See also 
Aet. 19. 
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Aet, 35. 
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industry, did more perhaps than any other act in the statute hook 
to accelerate the progress of improvement” {Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy^ Edinburgh, 8vo, 1843, pp. 35, 36, and see the 
same sentiment in Dictionary of Commerce, 8vo, 1849, p. 377 
and p. 867). Even the stage rung with complaints against these 
monopolies. In 1601 Jonson notices them (TForfe, 8vo, 1816, 
vol. ii, p. 512). It is evident that our common law favoured 
monopolies (see Blackstone's GommentaHes^ edit. Stephens, 1809, 
vol. iii. pp. 218, 219). 

6. A very fair judge in such matters, I mean the late Lord 
Jeffrey, says, “In the reign of James I. our literature, with some 
few exceptions, touching rather the form than the substance of its 
merits, appears to us to have reached the greatest perfection to 
which it has yet attained ” (Jeffrey's Essays^ 8vo, 1844, vol. i. 

pp. 161, 162). 

7. McCulloch observes (^Dictionary of Commerce^ 8vo, 1849, 
p. 540) that during the reigns of James I. and Charles 1., “uhtil 
the ascendancy of the republican party had been established,” the 
Dutch so triumphed in the east that “ the English commerce was 
nearly annihilated there.” Under Cromwell it flourished so much 
that the English were able to compete with the Dutch in their 
own markets (p. 541). 

8. Drake {Shakespeare and his Times^ 1817, 4to, voLi. p. 666) 
quotes a writer in Brit. Bibl. Ho. 3, p. 17, to the effect that the 
reign of James was unfavourable to poetry. Drake says (ii. 151) 
“ the manners of James may be truly painted by the epithets, 
frivolity, pusillanimity, extravagance, pedantry, and cruelty.” He 
pensioned Ben Jonson (see Jonson^ s Works ^ by Gifford^ Svo, 1816, 
vol ii. p. cx.) 

9. The spirit of the nation broke out into every sort of extra- 

vagance. Schemes, compared to which the schemes of Law, of 
the South Sea Company, and of the mines of Mexico, were wise 
and prudent, filled men’s minds. Ben Jonson, in the Fox, written 
in 1605, has admirably satirised the prevailing folly in the cha- 
racter of Sir Politick Would-be {Jonson^s iii. 270), and see 

a list of schemes in the admirable play the Devil is an Ass, which 
was acted in 1616 {JonsorCs Works, vol. v. pp, 40-47), The 
spirit of scheming is ridiculed in Eowland’s Knave of Hearts 
(1613, p. 51, Percy Soc, vol. ix.) 

10. Early in the seventeenth century, the House of Commons 
first became, what with few exceptions it has remained ever since, 
the paramount and really supreme body in the state, James I. 
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found it so unmanageable that he employed persons who under- 
took to carry the royal measures through Parliament, and were 
hence called undertahera. It is an evidence of the unpopularity 
of these men that the name thus given them became rapidly 
fixed in our language, and as early as 1616 is used by Jonson in 
the Dedication of Epicoene to Sir Francis Stuart (see Ben Jon- 
son^s Works, vol. iii. p, 338). At a much later period such “un- 
dertakers ” were very celebrated in Ireland ” (Lewis, On Local 
Disturbances in Ireland, 8vo, 1836, p. 48). 

11. The criminal indolence of the king and the shameless ra- 
pacity of his profligate courtiers were such that, if not fully 
authenticated, the mere relation of them would stagger the faith 
of the most credulous reader of history. Everything that fell to 
the crown was “ begged” — such was the technical expression of 
the times — almost before James knew that he had anything to 
give away. Ben Jonson was not afraid of ridiculing on the stage 
this custom of “begging.” See his Silent Woman {Works, iii. 
467). 

12. Knights, &e. — In the Alchemist, which was acted in 1610, 
mention is made of “ seeing so many of the city dubbed” {Ben 
Jonson's Works, iv. 89, and see p. 57). Eich complains that the 
country was “ replenished with bare and needie knights ” {Honestie 
of this Age, 1614, p. 66, Percy Soc. vol. xi.) It is said that Ben 
Jonson narrowly escaped himself being made a knight, an honour 
of which he was by no means ambitious {Gifford's Life of Jonson, 
p. cxliii.) They were called “carpet knights.” This was in 
March, 1602-3 (see Middleton's Wbrfe, iii. 64). In 1608, Mid- 
dleton has a sneer (vol. ii. p. 333). Halliwell says, “ Between the 
time of James’s arrival at Berwick, in April 1603, and the 
2nd May, he made, according to Stow, two hundred and thirty- 
seven knights, and in the July following between three and four 
hundred ” (Notes to the Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie, 
p. 37, Percy Soc. vol. v.) 

13. Stage. — ^In 1610, Ben Jonson alluded to the opposition 
made by aldermen to theatrical amusements (see The Alchemist, 
Jonson' s Works, iv. 97). 

14. Griflbrd suggests that the uncertain state of orthography 
was a great cause of the rage for puns (Notes in Ben Jonson, 8vo, 
1816, vol. vi. p. 379). 

15. Elizabeth. — Scarcely was the great queen cold in her 
grave, when the parasites of James paid him their court by as- 
persing her memory. She, before whose look the proudest spirits 
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quailed alDaslied, was now the mark at which ev^ery petty jester 
levelled his joke. I am sorry that Ben Jonson should be among 
the number almost immediately after Elizabeth's death (see 
Jonson^s Svo, 1816, voL vi. pp. 476, 477). However, in 

1610, he calls Elizabeth ‘^^that dear beloved of heaven” (voL vii. 
p. 171). 

16. In 1607, “as dangerous as a piece of Ireland” seems to 
have been a proverbial expression (see Middleton's Works^ Svo, 
1840, i. 336). 

17. The great attention paid in the reign of Elizabeth and 
James I. to the study of law is noticed by Chevenix {Essay on 
National Character^ Svo, 1832, voL i. p. 326), who well says that 
it was a symptom unfavourable to despotism. 

18. Sir Eobei-t Naunton says, that during the reign of Eliza- 
beth members of the House of Commons were men of knowledge 
and experience, but that in the reign of James I. there was an 
“ admission of too many young heads.” Indeed, he adds, on the 
authority of Eecorder Martin, that there were in the house “ forty 
gentlemen not above twenty, and some not exceeding sixteen 
years of age” {Harleian Miscellany^ edit. Park, ii. 85, 86). If 
this is true, it must have been the result of the favouritism of 
James. 

19. There was yet another benefit we derived from the Scotch. 
James, like most weak-minded men, was a great friend to the 
clergy, and in particular to ^episcopacy. But the Scotch hated the 
bishops, and as they poured in in great numbers, this in some 
degree counterbalanced the favouritism of James. The Scotch, so 
late as 1574, had “voted the bishops to be only pastors of one 
parish,” and in 1580 “ the general assembly with one voice de- 
clared diocesan episcopacy to be unscriptural and unlawful” 
{Neal^ i. 444) ; and finally, in 1592, they annulled all Acts of 
Parliament in favour of episcopacy (p. 445). The hatred between 
the Scotch and English was so great that they were constantly 
stabbing each other with short daggers, in consequence of which 
the 1 Jac. I. c. 8 made such stabbing a capital offence (Black- 
stands Commentaries^ 1809, iv. 193). He quotes "^Lord Eaym. 
140.’ Coleridge (Literal^ Remains^ ii. 304, 313) observes that 
the notion of passive obedience was encouraged in the reign of 
James I. by many of our dramatists, who borrowed it from the 
Spanish writers. 

20. James at his accession was in the full prime of manhood. 
His advantages had been great and rare. He had learnt some 
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political lessons of the highest importance. He had felt in his 
own person the danger of arousing the passions of a nation. He 
had seen the crimes of his own mother followed step by step with 
the sharpest retribution, until a wretched life was ended by an 
ignominious death. He had been educated by one of the ablest 
and most learned men of the age, who had done everything that 
was possible to correct the deficiences of his weak and ignoble 
nature. But all was in vain. 

22. At the accession of James, Spain was no longer dangerous. 
France had not yet become too powerful. The treaty of Vervins 
in 1598 had for the first time during the sixteenth century, 
secured to France such an amount of power as would enable her 
to balance the power of Spain. Lavallee {Histoire des Francais, 
in. 41) says of the treaty of Vervins, “II replapait la France a 
son rang ; il la constituait apres Tepuisement de tantes de guerres 
civiles, plus forte qu’elle n’avait jamais ete.” Thus, while the 
power of the house of Bourbon was just beginning, that of Austria 
was ending, and James at his accession found himself the arbiter 
of Europe. 

23. Almost the only instance in which James consented to a 
statute weakening the power of the crown, was in the first year 
of his reign. And the sacrifice he then made was not to the 
people, but to the bishops. The 1 Jac. I. forbad any grants to be 
made by bishops or archbishops to the crown for more than 
twenty-one years or three lives {Blackstone^ 8 Commentaries^ 8vo, 
1809, vol. ii. p. 320, and p. 85 of my Notes on BlacJcstone). 

24. It is generally said that archbishop Abbot was supposed 
incapable of exercising his functions, on account of the blood on 
his hands when he accidentally slew a man ; but, according to 
Christian (note in Blachstone^s Commentaries^ 1809, vol. ii. 
413), the question merely was as to the legality of hunting; “it 
was allowed no blame could be imputed to the archbishop but 
from the nature of the diversion.” 

25. The 13 Eliz. c. 2, inflicted the pains of a prsemunire on 
whoever should introduce into the kingdom any article conse- 
crated by the pope. The 3 Jac. I. c 5, § 25, inflicted only a fine 
(405.) on the importer or seller of popish books (see Blachstone^ 
iv. 115). 

26. The safety of London must, I suppose, have been increased 
by the 21 Jac. I. c. 28, which took away all privilege of sanctuary 
(Blachstone^s Commentaries^ iv. 333). 

27. If the defendant makes affidavit that the injury took place 
in a county different to that alleged, the judge will change the 

voL. n. s s 
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venue. Tliis exercise of just power on the part of the judge 
began in the reign of James I. (Blackston^s Commentaries^ edit. 
Christian, 1809, iii. 294). 

29. See Art. 1. The truth is, that James was a usurper accord- 
ing to the law of England (see Hallam's Const History^ 8vo, 
1842, yoL i. p, 283), so that he had no right to the crown, except 
on the ground of divine right- 

30. Notes on Church History, — For the first two years of 
James I. see Soames’s Elizabethan Eeligioiis History, 8VO5 1839, 
pp. 517-593, and read Short’s History of the Church of England. 
The story of the Nag’s Head consecration must, if generally be- 
lieved, have weakened the church. Soames says it was first 
mentioned by Kellison in 1608 {Soames^ Histooy of the Reform 
mation^ vol. iv. p. 692). Lord Brougham has well pointed out 
the natural tendency of a despotic prince to favour the clergy 
{Political Philosoiohy^ 2nd edit. 8VO5 1849, vol. i. p. 76). Lord 
Brougham says positively that James should not have gone to 
war for the sake of the palatine his son-in-law {Broiighari s Poli- 
tical Philosophy^ 8vo, 1849, vol. i. p. 516). On the reigm of 
James I. read Broug^ham’s Political Philosophy, iii. 266, et seq. 
The lavishness of James was partly the cause, partly the effect of 
the decline of the state. See on this profusion some admirable 
remarks in Esprit des Lois, livre v. chap. 18, QEiivres de Montes- 
quieu, Paris, 1835, p. 224. Even in 1589, the doctrine of non- 
resistance is clearly laid down by the bishop of Winchester (see 
pooper^s Admonition to the People of England^ pp. 176, 177, 
edit. 8vo, 1847). Bead vol. iL of Chalon-er’s Missionary Priests. 
The first volume I have read and noted for Elizabeth. Eead 
also the Egerton Papers, edit. Camden Society, p. 359, to end, 
and vol. iii. of Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, and the 
Sydney Letters, edit. Collins, folio, voL ii. p. 266 to the end. 
Letters of Literary Men, by Sir H. Ellis, Camden Society, 1843, 
p. 107 to the end. 

31. Mr. Alison, without quoting any authority, says that Ireland 

did not contain in the reign of James I. more than 2,000,000 

of souls” {AlisorCs Principles of Population^ 8vo, 1840, vol. i.* 
p. 24). What Schiller has finely said of Philip II. as compared 
with Charles V., also applies to James I. as compared with Eliza- 
beth. Philipp musste um so viel mehr Despot seyn als sein 
Vater, um so viel enger sein Greist war ; oder mit andern Worten, 
er musste sich um so viel angstlicher an allgemeine Eegeln halten 
je weniger er zu den Arten und Individuen herabsteigen konnte” 
{Ahfall der Mederlande, in Schillefs Werke^ band viii. p. 71, 
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Stuttgard, 1838). Bishop Goodman says that Elizabeth left 
full coffers and no debts ” {GoodmaTCs Court of James edit. 

Brewer, 1839, vol. i. p. 9). Even at the end of the sixteenth 
century Sii* Henry Wotton observed that Spain was not so strong 
as was generally supposed, and that at least equal danger was to 
be apprehended from France (see WottorCs State of Christendom^ 

Lond. folio, 1857, pp. 110, 256). One great difference between 
James and Elizabeth was, that James did not repay the benevo- 
lences he received, which Elizabeth nearly always did {Loseley 
ManuscHpts^ by Kempe, p. 218). In 1626, the duke of Buck- 
ingham gave the king, queen, and French ambassador a banquet 
which cost 4,000i. “ The sweet water, which cost him 200?., came 
down the room as a shower from heaven” (Yongds p. 98, 

Camden Society, vol. xli). E^or a traditional account of the 
Gowrie conspiracy, see Pinkerton’s Correspondence, 8vo, 1830, 
vol. i. p. 443. 

32. Some writers have noticed the abundance of young men See nNo 
in the House of Commons during the reign of James I. The is. 
same thing took place in the French Eevolution. See Alison’s 
History of Europe, vol. ii. p. 115, and my Lawyers” in 

“ Fragments.” 

33. Lord Campbell (Lives of the Chancellors^ vol. ii. 468) 
notices the blasphemous way in which in the seventeenth century 
our divines spoke of kings (see also pp. 239, 240). 

34. Unpopularity of the Scotch (see CamphelVs Lives of the 
Chancellors^ vol. ii. 383). 

35. On the consequences of the law of 1624 against monopo- Pee also 
lies, see Laing’s Tour in Sweden, 8vo, 1839, pp. 92, 93). 

36. Quote the remark on James L in Sismondi, Histoire des 
Fran9ais, xxii. 548. 

Dekker (in p. 20 of his EnigMs Conjurmg^ -1607, in vol. v. of 
Percy Society) describes the great concourse on the exchange and 
the “ confusion of languages.” 

There is a curious tract, chiefly relating to Gondomar, in the 
Somers Tracts (4to, 1809, vol. ii. pp. 509, 524). An anecdote of 
Gondomar is related by Bishop Goodman (see his Court of 
James /., edited by Brewer, 8vo, 1839, vol. i. p. 29). There are 
some curious anecdotes of James I. in Thoms’s Anecdotes and 
Traditions (Camden Society, 1839, 4to, pp, 7, 25), and (at p, 125) 
one very creditable to his good sense. The Egerton Papers (edited 
by Collier for the Camden Society) contain a good deal of original 
matter respecting James I. and his courL 
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Bruce lias in Arcliaeologia (xxviii. 422, 423) brought together 
the circumstances of suspicion against Lord Mounteagle, and has 
published his curious letters on the Gunpowder Plot. His con- 
clusion, howeTer, that “if hearing in mind these things we 
read the following letters, we shall be irresistibly led to the con- 
elusion that Lord Mounteagle had a guilty knowledge of the 
plot, and earned his reward by betraying his companions,” ap- 
pears to me much too hasty; and I should have no hesitation in 
rejecting it, even without the evidence advanced by Mr. Jardine 
{ArchcBologia, xxix. 80-95), who has shown the difhculty of ascer- 
taining the date of these letters. Mr. Jardine, whose opinion on 
the subject is of value, has in the true spirit of candour retracted 
the unfavourable conclusions he had forLrly drawn against Lord 
Mounteagle, and he says (p. 94), “Though it is by no means 
proved to be impossible that this nobleman was a guilty confede- 
rate, the weight of evidence is at present in his favour.” Bishop 
Goodman (ifemo^r of James L i. 104) says positively that 
Tresham “ wrote this letter to my Lord Mounteagle.” Mr. Butler 
has advanced sound reasons for thinking that the letter was 
written by Mary Abingdon (see his Memows of the Catholics, 8vo, 
1822, vol. ii. pp. 176, 441, 446). lu Antiquarian Eepertory, 
(vol. i. pp. 188-196, 1807, 4to), is a curious contemporary 
account of the execution of the conspirators. 

It is evident that it was not believed that James had arbitrary 
power. See a curious passage at p. 435 of Birch’s Historical Ne- 
gotiations, 8vo, 1749, where Sir George Carew, in a Eelation 
presented to the Kvng, distinguishes between England and France. 
The Cardinal d’Orsal says in his letters (iii. 153, 158, 12mo, 
17.22) that Cotton, confessor to Henry IV. approved of James’s 
apology for the oath, “comme etablissant solidement le devoir 
d’obeissance civile {Gr^govre, Histoire de Confesseurs, v. 319). 
Cahusac, in his curious Traite historique de la Danse, tome iii. 
pp. 25, 32, speafe with enthusiasm of the splendid festivities 
which took place in England on the occasion of the marriage of 
the elector palatine with the Princess Elizabeth. At that period we 
were certainly superior in point of taste to our French neighbours ; 
indeed, Cahusac cannot speak with patience of the ballets of the 
contemporary court of Louis XIIL, which he calls (tome iii. p. 3) 
“ froides allusions compositions triviales — fonds miserables.” 

Sir Kenelm Digby says James I. was inclined to Catholicism 
(see p. 115 of his Private Memows, 8vo, 1827, edited by Sir H. 
Nicolas). It may perhaps be considered as some additional evi- 
dence of the_ dislike borne by James 1. to his son Henry, that 
Moutaguej bishop of Winchester^ in editing the king’s works. 
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mentions in his dedication to Prince Charles the death of Henry, 
but expresses no regret (see James L, Works ^ folio, 1616, sig. C, 
111 ). 

For the drunken habits of the ladies of his court, see Nugse 
Antiquae, edit. Park, 1804, vol. i. pp. 349-351. As to James him- 
self, see Ibid. vol. i. pp. 368, 369. 

In Morgan’s Phoenix Britannicus, 1731, 4 t 05 pp. 51-54, there 
is a contemporary relation of the execution of Cobham, Grey, and 
Markham, See the Vox Populi, or Narrative of Count Gon- 
domar’s Transactions, in Morgan’s Phoenix Britannicus, 1731, 4to, 
pp. 218-232, and 341-368. Eespecting the caricatures of James, 
see Phoenix Britannicus, p. 323. At pp. 493-501, is published a 

Declaration ” of James when King of Scotland. 

Pinkerton {Ancient Scotish Poems, Lond. 1786, vol. i. p. cxix.) 
relates a good anecdote of him. 

An interesting literary life of James I. is given by Irving {Lives 
of the Scotish Poets, 8vo, 1810, 2nd edit. ii. 209-291). Whatever 
may be thought of his general capacity, he has the high merit of 
being the only Scotish author who has published any critical 
work in his native language ” (Ibid. ii. 285). 

As to his dislike of the Puritans, see Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 
1779, 4to, vol. i. p. 198. His Book of Sports is in vol. i. of 
Smeeton’s Historical and Biographical Tracts, 4 t 05 1820, and in 
the same volume is Cotton’s Narrative of Count Gondomar’s 
Transactions. And for proof of the popularity of the Vox Populi, 
see an original letter in Eetrospective Review (second series, 
vol. ii. p. 138). 

Guizot, Civilization in Europe, Paris, 1846, p. 306. 

Southey takes a favourable view of James (Book of the Church, 
8vo, 1824, voL ii. p. 339): 

Respecting the Gunpowder Plot, see pp, 247-279 of Townsend’s 
Accusations of History against the Church of Rome, 8vo, 1825. 

Respecting Prince Henry, see Autobiography, &c., of Sir Simon 
D’Ewes, edit. Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, vol. i. pp. 46-49. D’Ewes 
mentions the great grief at his death, even women and children 
partook of it.” He was favourable to the marriage o-f his sister 
Elizabeth to the elector. He was ^‘free from the Lutheran 
leaven.” Sir Simon D’Ewes says (L p. 143) that in 1620 all 
men ” began to doubt the succession of the elector. 

Respecting the excitement produced by Scot’s Vox Populi, see 
Autobiography of Sir Simon D’Ewes (edit. Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, 
vol. i, pp. 158, 159, 162). The long-winded speeches of James 
seem to have set a strange fashion in -oratory, and have gone far 
to infect our language with trumpery Latinisms. In 1631, Sir S. 
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D’Ewes addressed his Suffolk tenants on the occasion of taking 
possession of a farm which devolved to him on his father’s death. 
The speech, which D’Ewes {Autobiography, vol. ii. pp. 32-37) 
has carefully preserved, is equal to anything James ever delivered. 

I can only afford room for two extracts. 

He thus addresses the clowns of Suffolk, “ When, withal, I con- 
sider the corrupted nature of man, as it is of itself utterly disabled 
to do bene, so as it is backward by itself to perform honestumJ^ 
And again, But there is a threefold obligation and bond which 
I have upon you. The first is sacramentum, or per jusjurandum 
— the second is seouli, or per consuetudinem — and the third is 
reditual, or per solutionem; and a threefold cord, I suppose, is 
not easily broken.” In 1621, the rage of the London apprentices 
was directed against Grondomar {D'Ewes, Autobiography, vol. i. 
p. 187). D’Ewes (vol. i, p. 264) expresses his surprise that so 
little concern was shown on the death of James I. 

It is no wonder that Prince Henry was vain, for he was flattered 
to the very top of his bent. See, for instance, the high-flown 
adulation of Ben Jonson {Worhs^ 8vo, 1816, vol. vii. pp. 114, 
170, 171). 

In the Staple of News, written immediately after the death of 
James I., there is a sneer at Grondomar, and an allusion to hlid- 
dleton’s Grame of Chess (see Ben Jonson^s Works, v.ol. v. p. 247). 

The “ Gunpowder Plot ” was made a sort of puppet show. This 
is mentioned in 1614 by Ben Jonson (vol. iv. p. 503, and see 
vol. viii. p. 426). 

Ben Jonson pays a most remarkable compliment to James in 
his 35th Epigram. He calls him one whose manners draw more 
than thy powers constrain ” ( WoQ'ks, viii. 170). James 1. mounted 
the throne under the most favourable circumstances. The mighty 
empire of Spain had received a severe blow by the defeat of the 
Armada ; and scarcely had it recovered from this when, dtu'ing 
the last years of Elizabeth, it was still further crippled by the 
great and successful expedition of Ealeigh and Essex against 
Cadiz {Lingard, 297). Ireland, which ever since the reign of 
Henry II. had been a thorn in the side of England, was just 
before the accession of James completely subdued by Lord Moimt- 
joy {Lingard, 334, 335). 
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CHARLES I. 

1. Some idea may be formed of the distress of the country 

during the Civil War by considering the rise in the price of corn. 
Not is it any answer to this to say that after the Eevolution of 
1688 corn maintained, because this was partly owing to the 
bounty which William III. granted in 1688, and partly to the 
debasement in the silver coin. The rise of corn in the middle of 
the seventeenth century is* the more remarkable because it was 
in the teeth of a rise in the value of silver ; at least, if we agree 
with Smith {Wealth of Nations^ P* ^1) 1636 silver had 

sunk to the lowest price which it had ever reached in this 
country. 

2. In proportion as the middle classes raised their voices against 
the drama, exactly in that proportion did the court favour and 
protect it. It is probable that during the ten years preceding the 
civil war it had reached its height, not as a popular but as a 
fashionable pursuit. In 1632 and 1633, it Was not uncommon for 
young men, “ university scholars,” to pay for having their plays 
performed (see Collier^ History of Dramatic Poetry^ iii. 426, 
427). Prynne, indeed, says that in two years 40,000 plays had 
been printed. This is believed by Collier (iii. 3’91), but it is in 
the highest degree improbable that so hot-headed a partisan 
should not grossly exaggerate. 

3. Southey, of course, has no doubt that Charles wrote the 
Eikon Basilike. Indeed, he boldly says that Wordsworth has 
proved by external evidence what was already certain from in- 
ternal evidence {The Doctor ^ edit. Warter, 8vo, 1848, p. 430); 
and in a letter to Mr. Ticknor in 1824, he says, “ as far as minute 
and accumulative evidence can amount to proof, he has proved it 
to be genuine ” {Life and Correspondence of jB. Soubthey^ 8vo, 
1849, 1850, vol. V. p. 197). 

4. The great Harvey told Bishop Hackett that during the re- 
bellion he had met with more diseases generated from the mind 
than from any other cause ; and a similar remark has been made 
respecting the great French revolution, 

5. Happily for England, the Civil War did not last long. In- 
deed it was high time that some man of ability should be at the 
head of affairs. With the exception of Wentworth, no man 
worthy the name of a statesman had been seen in England since 
the death of the second Cecil. The consequence was, everything 
went to ruin. In the east our commerce was nearly annihilated 
(see Art. 7 of my Life of James I. in this volume). 
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6. The people, always short-sighted, and always indifferent to 
the exercise of power which does not immediately press on them- 
selves, would, under ordinary circumstances, have allowed Charles 
time to ripen his infamous plan of converting a nation of free men 
into a nation of slaves. But, fortunately, there was a principle in 
operation which roused the country to the struggle before the 
tyrant had time to arm. As this is a matter of great importance, 

I shall consider it at some length. In the preceding volume I 
have explained the effects produced on the whole structure of 
society by the sudden change which took place in the value of 
the precious metals ; and I have shown that the fall of prices was 
particularly detrimental to those landlords whose lands were per- 
manently let at a fixed rent. But the sovereign was the greatest 
landlord in the country, and while his rents remained nominally 
the same, the value was rapidly falling. It appears {Jacoby On 
the Precious Metals^ ii. 70) that during the sixteenth century the 
currency of Europe had been more than trebled. This was, of 
coarse, followed by a corresponding rise in prices; and thus, 
while that part of the royal revenue which was derived from 
lands, was almost stationary, its purchasing power was rapidly de- 
creasing, Mary would have felt the inconvenience seriously, had 
it not been for the gold which Philip so liberally poured into her 
coffers. Elizabeth did feel this inconvenience, but as she had no 
design against the liberty of her subjects, she contented herself 
with practising a rigid frugality, and this virtue, so rare in a 
prince, has been actually brought against her as a charge by 
modern authors. The pacific policy of James I. prevented the 
royal embarrassments from making any very alarming head, but 
Charles I. had scarcely mounted the throne when he plunged with 
all the eagerness of a schoolboy into a costly and protracted war. 
From that war he at length extricated himself at the expense of 
a ruined reputation and a beggared exchequer. A few years of 
rigid economy would have restored his affairs, and have enabled 
him with increased resources to execute those plans which he me- 
ditated against the liberties of his people. This was the course 
which was recommended by the only able councillor he ever had 
— the great Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. But this was 
too far-seeing a course to suit the narrow intellect of Charles. 
He was impatient to begin at once the honourable task of en- 
slaving his coimtrymen, and his revenues being unequal to pay an 
army, he put in force all the resources of his prerogative to fill 
his treasury. This is precisely a step at which revolutions break 
out. There is scarcely any description of insult which a powerful 
and prudent prince may not pass on his subjects, provided he only 
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spares their pockets. He may fill his harem with the flower of 
the country — he may ravish the wives and daughters of his 
nobility — -but if he spare their fortunes he is safe against a rising 
of the people. The history of the world shows that there has 
never been a revolution except when the people were groaning 
under the burden of taxation. 

7. From 1626 to 1629, Ben Jonson was discouraged by 
Charles L {Gifford's Life of Jonson^ p. cliii) ; but in 1630, he 
sent him lOOZ. (p. cliii), and increased to lOOZ. the 100 marks 
given him by James I. (p. cliv. clvi., and vol. v. pp. 439, 440), 
and ordered him to prepare the usual entertainments for the 
festivity of the new year” (p. clviii). In the Discoveries, 
written about 1630, Ben Jonson says, “Now letters only make 
men vile. He is upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a con- 
temptible nickname” (Wbr/cs, vol. ix. p, 162). 

8. While the imprudence of Charles I. was thus strengthening 
the hands of the republicans, the aspect of foreign afiairs served 
to encourage and direct their proceedings. At the end of the 
sixteenth century, they had seen the United States of Holland, 
after a long and glorious struggle, finally succeed in their great 
efforts against the tyranny of Philip. They had seen that the 
consequence of this was the establishment of a republic whose 
feats reminded Europe of the most brilliant achievements of the 
ancient democracies ; and now they saw in the revolution of Mas- 
saniello, a brilliant, though as it afterwards appeared, a futile 
effort to invigorate the emasculated spirit of modem Italy. They 
had seen, too, that in France the outraged spirit of the people 
had at length succeeded in humbling the king, and finally in 
driving him with igTiominy from his own capital. The minds of 
men, inflamed by such spectacles and burning with just resent- 
ment against Charles, began to meditate a gTeat and decisive 
revenge. 

g. The general appearance of Europe was well calculated to 
excite the alarm of the English Protestants. Indeed it appeared 
as if England and Holland were the only countries where Ee- 
formers would be even allowed to exist. Even in Holland, 
Barnevelt had just perished on the scaffold, and the Catholic 
party began to have hopes; and in a new war with Spain the 
Dutch were defeated, and in Grermany and France the Protes- 
tants were everywhere defeated. See the striking picture in 
Lavallee, Histoire des Franpais, iii. 89, and the very year before 
the accession of Charles, Eichelieu had taken power. 

10. The indolent spirit of James had caused him to be re- 
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garded with contempt rather than with fear. But Charles, though 
a thoroughly bad man, had a certain rude ability which compen- 
sated many of the defects of his understanding. His fate was 
soon decided. He had sown the wind, and he was now to reap the 
whirlwind. Within [ten] years after the sword was first drawn, he 
was a prisoner in his own castle ; [two] years later his head was 
taken off in front of his own palace. 

11. Notes* — “The deserved though melancholy fate of 
Charles I.” (Allen on the Prerogative^ 8vo, 1849, p. 49). Even 
in 1589, the bishop of Winchester clearly lays down the doctrine 
of non-resistance (see Oooper^s Admonition to the People of Eng- 
land^ 1589, pp. 176, 177, 8vo, 1847). Eead Verne/s Notes of 
the Long Parliament, published by Camden Society, and Auto- 
biography of Sir John Bramston, Camden Society, vol. xxxii. 

12. Charles, who cared little for the literature of England, 
cared still less for that of Scotland (see Bower's History of the 
University of Edinburgh^ vol. i. p* 181 )v 

13. Clarendon’s History is unfair (see CampheWs' Chancellors^ 
iii. 171,266). 

There are some interesting debates in Verney’s Notes in the 
Long Parliament, Camden Society, 1845. At pp. 137-139 is an 
interesting account of the attempt made by Charles to seize the 
five members, and at pp. 57-59 is a fuller list than any yet pub- 
lished of the minority who voted in favour of Strafford. See 
Melanges, par Vigmeul Marville, Paris, 1725, tome i. p. 186. In 
1 648, Parliament published a list of “ Impropriations purchased ” 
(see it in Morga'y'Cs Phoenix Britannicus^ 1731, 4to, pp. 81-93 ; 
see also pp. 133-149). Eespecting the charge made against the 
Catholics of being the cause of Charles’s execution, see Le Clerc, 
Biblioth^que universelle, xi. 475, &c. It has been doubted if 
Charles had a “ Christian bui'ial ” (see pp. 24, 25 of Lahe's Diary ^ 
in vol. i. of Camden Miscellany, ito, 1847). 

Sir Simon D’Ewes (Autobiography, edit. Halliwell, 8vo, 1845, 
vol. ii. pp. 47-51) has some very bitter remarks upon Sir Nicholas 
Hyde, which seem suggested by feelings of personal hostility. 
See (at vol. ii. p. 198) an anecdote respecting the duke of 
Buckingham having his harti on before the^kingr Charles’s admi- 
ration of handsome women once nearly got hdm into a scrape 
when he was in Madrid (see Wynne’s Eelatioaa) in D'Ewes' Auto-^ 
biography, vol. ii. pp. 441-443). Ben Jonson, in the Staple of 
News, written immediately after the death of James L, speaking 
of a gossip, says she knew which boy rode upon a lamb in the 
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likeness of a roaring lion” (Wovhs^ Svo, 1816, vol. v. p. 261). 
This, I suppose, was the duke of Buckingham’s lamh. 


CROMWELL. 

1. Mr. Mill says that the Navigation Laws were probably, 
though economically disadvantageous, politically expedient ” 
{Principles of Political Economy^ 2nd edit. Svo, 1849, vol. ii. 
p. 488). By 5 Eliz. c. 5, we excluded foreigners from our coast- 
ing trade {iPCullocEs Dictionary of Oommerce^ 1849, p. 304). 
The great step was taken in 1650 (p. 336 ; see also pp. 878, 879). 

2. Scarcely was the republican government fairly established 
when it began its active reforms. The Post-Office for letters, 
which Charles I. in 1635 had made a futile effort to establish, 

was in 1649, instituted by Edward Prideaux, attorney-general 
for the Commonwealth — the immediate consequence of which 
was a saving to the public of 7,000Z. a year, on account of post- 
masters. In 1657, arrangements were made by Cromwell respect- 
ing the Post-Office, which remained in force till 1784 (see 
iPCullocEs Dictionary of Gommsrce^ Svo, 1849, p. 1037, and 
Common Place Book, Art. 2163). 

3. Every moment that the hard necessities of his position 
allowed him to spare from war was dedicated to encouraging the 
spread of knowledge. Newspapers had been published in Eng- 
land for nearly seventy years, but were still unknown in Scotland. 
The first was published there under the sanction of Cromwell in 
1652 {IPGullocKs Commercial Dictionary^ Svo, 1849, p. 893). 

4. It is remarkable how under Cromwell our Indian commerce, 
which in the two preceding reigns was nearly destroyed, again 
raised its head (see Art. 5 of my Charles I. in this volume). 

5. Excise duties were first introduced by a parliamentary or- 
dinance in 1643, and adopted by the hostile royalists {M^GvZlocKs 
Dictionary of Commerce, 1849, p* 584). 

6. Chevenix {Essay on Eatiorbal Character, Svo, 1832, vol. ii, 
p. 225) says, “ Cromwell, seduced by the artifices of Mazarin,most 
unwisely connected his arms' with this minister to humble Spain,, 
instead of supporting that kingdom, already much weakened.” 

8. In a letter, written in 1821, Southey says of Ireland, “ Crom- 
well’s government, if it had lasted twenty years longer, wo-uld 
have civilized that island ” {Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Southey, edited by the Rev. C. C, Southey, Svo, 1849, 1850, 
vol. V. p. 101). 
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Sep also 
Art. 9. 


g. Blackstone {Commentaries^ i* 254) thinks that an ambas- 
sador who “ conspires the death of the king in whose land he is ” 
may be .executed ; but for any lesser offence, should be sent for 
punishment to his own country. See also the notes of Christian 
on this passage, where the execution of the Portuguese ambas- 
sador by Cromwell in 1654 is considered. Mr. Hallam thinks an 
ambassador may be punished (Gonstitwtional Hist 1842, i. 157, 
158). See Art. 11 . 

10. He was a great patron of our literature, and among other 
things ordered law proceedings to be carried on in English instead 
of Latin (see Common PiiACB Boon, Art. 1930). 

11. Ambassador . — ^In 1571, the “ doctors ” were asked, in re- 
ference to the bishop of Eoss, if an ambassador retained his pri- 
vileges after he had excited an insurrection or rebellion {Murdin^s 
State Pajpers^ p. 18). Elizabeth said that their answer was in the 
negative {Murdin^ p. 55). In 1586, the French ambassador in 
England, being questioned respecting his knowledge of plots 
against Elizabeth, refused to answer ; and said that “ he was an 
ambassador, and thereby bound only to make accompt of all his 
doings to the king his master” {Murdin^ p. 583). In November, 
1571, it was generally believed that the bishop of Eoss would be 
executed (see Gorresjpondance diplomatique de F^nelon^ tome iv. 
p. 295), Indeed in Januaxy, 1572, the queen threatened to exe- 
cute him (tome iv, p. 344). 

12 . It is a melancholy consideration, and one which may well 
tend to check the first heat of ambition, that this great man, the 
gTeatest of all our sovereigns, produced no permanent effect on 
his country. He stood alone; he had neither counsellor nor 
friend : nor could any one be found to succeed him. His course 
was but as a ripple in the ocean, of which the next wave effaces 
the slightest trace. 

The spirit of Puritanism has left still more permanent effects. 
The Civil War was a struggle between the lingering spirit of 
chivalry and the middle classes. For centuries all the functions 
of power had been usurped by the nobility and the priests. Civili- 
zation had polished the aristocracy and humanised the clergy. 
The nobles became gentlemen ; the priests became scholars. But 
in the middle of the seventeenth century the power of merchants 
and lawyers became supreme. Since that time the clergy and the 
nobility have been ciphers, and the government has been wielded 
by the middle classes. 

13 . This general disorder [i.e. under Eichard Cromwell] natu- 
rally broke up the republic, which can never survive shocks 
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throTigh which a monarchy can easily pass. “ Lorsque dans un 
gouvemement populaire les lois ont cesse d’etre executees, comme 
cela ne pent venir que de la corruption de la republique, I’etat est 
deja perdu” {Esprit des Lois^ livreiii. chap. 3, CEiivres de Montes- 
qnieu^ Paris, 1835, p. 199). 

14. These violent proceedings of the Commons would in the 
ordinary course of events have been followed by a military des- 
potism. Montesquieu finely says, “ Sitot que I’armee dependra 
uniquement du corps legislatif, le gouvemement deviendra mili- 
taire ” [Esprit des Lois^ livre xi. ch. 6, (Euvres de Montesquieu^ 
8vo, 1835, p. 269). But fortunately for the country, a man was 
at hand who had all the qualities of a despot except his cruelty. 

15. Mr, Chambers, after giving some striking instances of the 
venality of the Scotch judges, says, “ It is a general tradition in 
Scotland, that the English judges whom Cromwell sent down to 
administer the law in Scotland, for the first time made the people 
acquainted with impartiality of judgment ” [Chambers^ Traditions 
of Edmburghy 8vo, 1849, p. 114). 

16. Heber [Life of Jeremy Taylor^ pp. Ixxix. Ixxx. in vol. i. of 
Taylor^ s Worfes, 8vo, 1828) says, Inasmuch as the government 
of Cromwell, though tolerant enough towards most sects except 
the quakers and episcopalians, never ceased to treat these last 
with great and unmingled severity.” 

17. Cromwell appointed to the common law courts admirable 
judges (see OamphelVs Lives of the Chancellors^ vol. iii. pp. 60, 
61 ; see also p. 91). Lord Campbell adds (p. 157) that during 
the Civil Wars “ there was not a single assassination in England.” 

18. Burke [Worhs^ vol. i. p. 479) eulogises the judicial ap- 
pointments of Cromwell. 


CHASLES II. 

1. The very appellation of beaux was first given to the fashion- 
able fools at the court of Charles II. See Common Place Book, 
Akt. 2265. 

2. Chevenix finely says, “ The greatest crime which a nation 
can commit towards mankind is to bring liberty into disgrace ” 
[Essay on National Character , 8vo, 1832, vol. i. p. 347). This 
the Puritans did. They made hideous the lovely countenance of 
freedom. Hence the reaction. 

3. As soon as Charles once found himself on the throne, he and 
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Ms metched associates plunged into every description of vice. 
Never before bad there been seen in modern Europe crime so 
gross and yet so open. Even Tiberius, as be lay at Caprese rotting 
in lust, did not blazon bis vices. But Charles was as impudent as 
be was vicious. He was a man who bad never known the feeling 
of shame, and who was not likely to learn it from bis companions. 
The case of Sir John Coventry, whose nose was slit, is well known ; 
but this mode of revenge was by no means uncommon (see The 
Civic Garland^ edited by Mr. Fairbolt, p. 41, Percy Society, 
voL six.) The very ballads became more indecent (see article 
Ballads^ in “ Fragments ”). 

4. It is stated in a lying royalist ballad, written just after the 
Eestoration, that the disbanded republican soldiers became beg- 
gars and vagabonds (see Mr. WrigMs Political Ballads^ pp. 229- 
233). 

5. The joy felt at the Restoration was not universal (see Mr. 
WrigMs Political Ballads^ p. 234, Percy Society, vol. iii.) 

6. The sale of Dunkirk was most unpopular. It is sneeringly 
noticed in a grand civic entertainment in 1678 (see J/r. Fairholfs 
Lord Mayors" Pageants^ part ii. p. 172, and the note at pp. 207, 
208, 8vo, 1844, Percy Society, vol. x.) 

7. The object of Charles, if he had interfered in foreign politics 
at all, should have been to protect Spain and Holland against 
France. Indeed the power of Louis XIY. was now at its acme. 
Three great men. Sully, Richelieu, and Mazarin, had consolidated 
the power of France. Then came Colbert and Louvois. 

8. Blackstone says of the seizure of charters by writ of Quo War- 
ranto^ that “ perhaps in strictness of law the proceedings in most 
of them were sufficiently regular ” {Commentaries^ edit. Christian, 
1809, vol. i. p. 485 ; see also vol. iii. p. 264). 

9. Sir Thomas Smith bitterly complains of the abuses of the 
military tenures, which indeed James I. formed a plan for doing 
away with. This came to nothing ; but “ the military tenures, 
with all their heavy appendages, having during the usurpation 
been discontinued, were destroyed at one blow by the statute 
12 Car. II. c. 24” {Blackstone" s Commentaries^ 8vo, 1809, vol. ii. 
pp. 76, 77). 

10. The 13 Car. II. sect. i. c. 5, ordered that under penalty of 
lOOi. and imprisonment for three months, “ no petition to the 
king or either house of parliament, for any alteration in chm-ch 
or state, shall be signed by above twenty persons, unless the 
matter thereof be approved by three justices of the peace, or the 
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major part of the grand jury” (Blackstone^s Commentaries^ i. 
143). 

11. Sir M. Hale tells us that a few years before the Restoration 
there were executed at a single Suffolk assizes no less than thir- 
teen gypsies (Blackstone^s Commentaries^ Svo, 1809, vol. iv. 

p. 166). 

12. The writ De Hcm^etico Gomhurendo was put in execution as 
late as the 9th James but was abolished, and heresy only sub- 
jected to ecclesiastical correction by the 29 Car. II. c. 9 {Black’- 
stone^ 1809, iv. 49), but the 9 & 10 Will. III. c. 32, made a 
retrograde step, and subjected to penalties anyone who having once 
professed Christianity should deny it to be true (Blachstone^ iv. 44). 

13. There are a great many laws in this reign for the observ- 
ance of Sunday, or as it was ignorantly called, the Sabbath. This 
could not proceed from Charles, but is an evidence of the existence 
of the puritanical element. 

14. The great increase of empiric knowledge, as shown in the 
Royal Society, (fee., prepared the way for the philosophy of Locke. 
The licentiousness of Charles II.’s time was perhaps a step foi^ward 
as compared to the hypocrisy of the preceding generation. This 
natural progress is illustrated by a remarkable passage in Kant> 
quoted by Cousin {Eistoire de la Philosojphie^ Paris, 1846, part i. 
tome V. pp. 249, 250). 

Wesley {Journal^ 8vo, 1851, p. 670) says that the stoiy of 
Father Huddlestone giving Charles extreme unction was posi- 
tively denied by Lady Oglethorpe, who says she was in the room. 

15. Directly he came to the throne, the judges decided that 
since the death of his father he had been king de facto as well as 
dejure. On this absurd and pernicious opinion, see xAllen’s In- 
quiry into the Rise of the Royal Prerogative, 8vo, 1849, pp. 47, 
48. Allen says (p. 84) that at the Restoration, laws were passed 
and declarations enforced, which, if acted on literally, must have 
cQnverted our limited government into an absolute monarchy.” 

18. The difference between the depravity of the court of 
Charles II. and that of Louis XIV. is well stated by William 
Schlegel {Lectures on Dramatic Literature^ Lond. 1840, vol. ii. 
p. 318). 

19, Sir William Hamilton, in his article “Reid,” has shown in 
a curious note that the opinion that ideas are “material objects 
in the brain ” was held by Xewton, Clarke, Willis, Hook, and 
probably by Locke himself {Edinburgh Review^ 8vo, 1831, vol. Hi. 
pp. 191, 192). 
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20. Manners, — In 1663, it was “ fashionable for the “ citizens” 
to go and drink the waters at Epsom (see Pepys^s Diary^ Svo, 
1828, voL ii. p. 80). In 1665, it seems not to have been usual in 
society to introduce strangers (see Pepys^s Biary^ ii. 375). In 

1666, Charles II. first set the fashion of wearing “vests” {Pepys's 
Diary ^ vol. iii. pp. 62, 64, 66, 90). In 1666-7, it was a recent 
fashion for ladies to dress their hair “ up with puffs ” (Pepys^s 
Diary ^ iii. 136). In 1667, Pepys (iii. 157) received as a present, 
I suppose for walking, “ a Japan cane with a silver head.” In 

1667, the “blades” used to cock their hats behind {Pepys^ iii. 
234). Evelyn {Dia'i^y Svo, 1827, vol. ii. pp. 275, 276), in 1666, 
gives an account of how Charles II. “ put himself solemnly into 
the eastern fashion of vest.” 

21. In 1663, it was observed that all Cromwell’s old soldiers 
had taken, not to begging, but to industrious trades (see Pepys^s 
Diai^^ Svo, 1828, vol. ii. p. 118). 

22. In 1663, Charles II. was publicly caricatured in Holland 

{Pepys s vol. ii. p. 1 25). 

23. Shaftesbury had nothing to do with shutting up the exche- 
quer, of which indeed he disapproved (see Lord Kmg^s Life of 
Locke, vol. i. pp. 64-68, Svo, 1830). 

24. In 1662, by an act for preventing abuses in printing, it was 
attempted to ruin the English liberties (see King^s Life of Locke, 
vol. i. pp. 374, 375, et seq.) 

25. In 1660, the bodies of Cromwell and Blake were disin- 
terred {GampbelVs Chancellors, iii. 196). 

26. Lord Campbell says {Lives of the Chancellors, iii, 227) that 
“ sacrilege was imputed to Clarendon because he had purchased 
certain materials which had been destined for the repair of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.” 

27. See Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, vol. ii, pp. 9, 131, 310; 
vol. ii. p. 315, and a letter from Sir T. Browne’s son, vol. i. p. 30. 
See Dairymple’s Memoir of Grreat Britain, vol. i. pp. 91, 92, 132. 

28. After 1679, Sir William Temple {Works, vol. ii. p. 508), 
“ The revenues of a house of Commons are seldom found to have 
exceeded four hundred thousand pounds.” 

It would appear that Charles did not know Latin (see Thoms^s 
Anecdotes and Traditions, Camden Society, 1839, pp, 108-110). 

Eespecting his death see Sir Henry ElUs {Letters of Eminent 
Literary Men, p. 402, Camden Society, 1843). 

There is a singular anecdote relative to the education of 
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Charles IL in p. 26 of the Diary of Dr. E. Lake (vol. i. of Camden 
Miscellany) and (at p. 6) a very curious account of his conduct 
on the occasion of William, Prince of Orange, marrying his niece 
Mary. 

There is an account of his christening in 1630, published in 
Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 1779, 4to, vol. ii. pp. 483, 484. 

It appears from Wycherley’s Country Wife, act iii. scene 2, 
p. 82 A, that he was rather troubled by people who made a point 
of coming to see him dine. 

In Antiquarian Eepertory, vol. iii. pp. 362-365, 4to, 1808, 
there is “ A ITarrative of a Memorable Transaction between King 
Charles II. and G-eorge Donnery, Esq.,” dra^vn up by Lockhart. 


JAMES II. 

1. “ Lilliburlero ” is printed in Percy’s Eeliques of Ancient 
English Poetry, 8vo, 1845, pp. 181, 182); and, says the editor, 

contributed not a little towards the great revolution in 1 688.” 
Jeffreys was not cruel enough to please James (note in Lives 
of the Norths, vol, ii. p. 13). Even in 1679, James writes, 
“ monarchy, which I thank Grod yet has had no dependency on 
Parliament,” &c. {DoL^mple's Memoirs of Great Britain, i. 305). 
In 1685, Barillon writes {Dalrymple’s Memoirs, vol, ii. p. 40, 
appendix to part i. book ii). The method introduced by the 
earl of Danby of buying votes in parliament succeeded so ill, that 
it is no longer thought of.” In 1685, James II. writes with evi- 
dent delight of Jeffreys’ campaign’^ (Dalrymple, vol. ii. p. 53). 

2. Eead Diary of Thomas Cartwright, bishop of Chester, from 
1686 to 1688, Camden Society, vol. xxii. Letters from the Earl 
of Perth, Camden Society, vol. xxxiii. Johnstone’s Letters are 
very curious. Where are they? They are constantly quoted by 
Mackintosh {Revolution of 1688, p. 212). For the curious 
Italian dispatches of Adda, see Mackintosh, Eevolution of 1688, 
p. 631, and for those of Eonquillo, pp. 677-683, Luttrell’s Diary. 
There is a “ Secret History of the Eevolution,” by Speke (see 
Gontmuation of Machmtosh, p. 484), There is some interesting 
matter in Trevor’s William III. See Lake’s Diary, pp. 2*2, 23, in 
Camden Miscellany, vol. i. 

3. A very learned and sagacious foreigner strikingly says, 
“ William Penn qui, je ne sais trop comment, en sa qualite de 
philanthrope, avait partout des connaissances, et m^me de la 
faveur a la cour ” {Gousin, Histoire de la Philosophic, 2nde sexie, 
tome iii. p. 50). 

VOL. II. T X 
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4. Bower says that even at the time of the Union, the Scotch 
universities were almost unanimous in favour of the Stuarts 
{Bower'a History of the University of Edinburgh^ voh i. p. 317). 

5. 'When the Edict of Nantes was revoked in 1685, some 
French Protestants emigrated to Scotland, and introduced the 
manufacture of silk and cambric (Bower’s History of the Uni- 
versity of Edimhurgh^ voL ii. p. 25). 

6. On the 13th August, 1687, it is said in a letter in the Ellis 
Correspondence (8vo, 1829, vol. i. p. 340), Oates showed in the 
pillory last Wednesday and Friday, but the mob was not at all 
rmcivil to him.” 

7. In September, 1688, ‘Hhe Eoyal African Company have 
lately a dividend of ten guineas per cent. We do not hear that 
the East India Company is about making any” (Ellis Gorresjgon^ 
dence^ 8vo, 1829, vol. ii. p. 186). 

8. In 1685, the University of Oxford raised volunteers for 
James II. (see Clarendon Corresjpondence^ edit. Singer, 1828, 
4t05 vol. i. pp. 132-140). 

9. Sir James Mackintosh (Revolution of 1688, 1834, 4to, p. 48) 
says that James would have had a much better chance if he had 
attacked the Habeas Corpus instead of the Test Act. 

10. In the continuation of Mackintosh (p. 586) it is said that 
“the general tenor of Sherlock’s pamphlet (in 1688) shows that 
a breach occurred very early between the bishops and the Prince 
of Orange.” This pamphlet appears to be Sherlock’s “ Letter to 
a Member of the Convention ” (p. 585). 

11. In 1685, through Geneva alone there are said to have fled 
40,000 French Protestants (see Evelyn’s Diary ^ vol. iii, p. 191). 

There is some interesting information respecting the famous 
visitation of Magdalen College in Bishop Cartwright’s Diary, pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, 4to, 1843. For an instance of 
James’s arbitrary determinations, see p. 75 of the Diary. 

See a contemptuous notice of James after his abdication, in a 
letter from Prior, dated Paris, August 1698, in Letters of Emi- 
nent Literary Men (Camden Society, pp. 265, 266). 

For an account of some of the hardships suffered by the Jaco- 
bites after the abdication of James II., see Letters from the Earl 
of Perth, Camden Society. 

In 1683, was published a life of his nephew, the duke of Mon- 
mouth. It is reprinted in vol. ii. of Smeeton’s Historical and 
Biographical Tracts, 1820, 4to. The cardinal of York assisted 
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at the jubilee holden by Benedict XIV. (see tome i. p. 15 of 
Chaisy Lettres sur les Jubiles^ La Haye, 1751.) 

It is said that the custom of people being present when 
the queen lies in is not older than this reign ‘(see Mrs. Thomson's 
Memoirs of the Viscountess Sundon^ 2nd edit- Svo, 1848, vol, i. 
p. 333). 


WILLIAM IIL 

1. Lord Dartmouth (note in Burnefs Own Time^ 8vo, 1823, 
i. 384) says that he was impotent, owing to a pinch which De Witt 
induced his nurse to give him to prevent him having children. 

2. On the 20th November, 1689, Lord Clarendon writes, ^^Last 
night King William’s picture at Guildhall had the crown and 
sceptre cut out of it” {Clarendon Ccm'espondence^ 1828, 4to, 
vol. ii. p. 295). 

3. The Convocation at their first meeting after the Eevolution 
forgot all their promises to the dissenters, and showed every 
sign of bigotry. See Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. v. 
pp. 38, 83 ; Short’s History of the Church of England, pp. 532, 
591 ; Bogue and Bennett’s History of Dissenters, i. 212, 216. 

4. The bishops had made the greatest promises to the dis- 
senters in the time of their danger ; but, as soon as the danger 
was passed, they forgot their promises. See the candid confession 
in Short’s History of the Church of England, p. 592. 

5. Sancroft provided “for a regular succession of* non-juring 
prelates and ministers ” {B'Oylefs Life of Bancroft^ p. 296), 
which even D’Oyley- disapproves (p. 323). 

6. While James was on the throne, the bishops hiid unani- 
mously refused to protest against the conduct of William. 

7. On 28th February, 1688-9, Lord Nottingham moved in the 
peers for a toleration of the Protestant dissenters, and, says Sir 
J. Eeresby, “ wa^ seconded by some bishops, though more out of 
fear than inclination” {JReresby^s Memoirs^ 8vo, 1831, pp. 390, 
391). 

8. De Foe was the first who insisted on the necessity of doing 
away with the right of asylum (see Wilson^s Life of De Foe^ 
vol. i. p. 216). 

9. De Foe first suggested insurance offices {WilsorCs Life of 
De Foe^ vol. i. p. 259). 

10. At Montpellier, in 1676, the protestants were on the in- 
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crease {King's Life of Locke, Svo, 1830, i. 10), and Locke esti- 
mates them at one-sixteenth of France {King’s Life of Locke, 
vol. i. p. 129). 

11. In 1679, Louis XIV. with singular ostentation, used to 
pray at his levees {King’s Locke, i. 151). 

12. As to clipping the coin in 1689, see Forster’s Original 
Letters of Locke, Sidney, &c. (8vo, 1830, pp. 50-52), where 
Locke (p. 51) accuses the “Lombard Street blades” (see also 

p. 60). 

13. In 1700, great uneasiness was caused by the death of the 
duke of Gloucester and the illness of the princess {Forster’s 
Letters of Locke, &c., 8vo, 1830, p. 104). 

14. In 1694, the clipping of money was pushed to that extent 
that in London “ there was hardly any money that was worth 
above half the nominal value ” {Evelyn’s Diary, iii. 335). 

15. In 1695, the king was ill received at Oxford {Evelyn’s 
Diary, iii. 345). 

16. In 1696-7, money was very rare (see Evelyn’s Diary, 
vol. ill. pp* 353, 354, 358). 

17. It has been said that Innocent XI. knew and approved the 
invasion of England by William, but this is doubted by Eanke 
{Die Romischen Pajpsie,iii. 171). Compare Dalrymple’s Memoirs 
of Great Britain, 8vo, 1740, appendix to book v. vol. ii. p. 121. 

18. The. Jacobites objected to Tillotson that he was a friend oj 
Firmin, the eminent Socinian (see Bnmefs Own Time, vol. iv. 
378 ; and vi. 114). 

19. In appendix to chap. i. part ii. of Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain, voL ii. pp. 40-^, there is an extremely curious 
list of the freeholders and religions in the reign of William III. 

20. Even Lord Campbell (Dives of the Chancellors, iv. 93) 
ridicules the pedantry with which, in 1689, the lawyers in parlia- 
ment discussed whether James had abdicated or deserted. 


ANNE. 

1, Lord Dartmouth (note in Burnet’s Own Time, iii. 184) 
notices Anne’s bigoted love of the church (see also Sallam’s 
Constitutional History, vol. ii. p. 280). 

2. Such was the dearth of ability, ‘that the church even rallied 
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round Sacheverell (see Bogw and Bennett, History of the Dis- 
senters, voL i. p. 257). 

3 . As soon as it was known tliat William IIL was dead, the 
mob assembled and destroyed tbe dissenting meeting-bouse at 
JSTewcastle-under-Line (Bogne and Bennetts History of Dissen- 
ters, 1 * 243). 

4 . Neal (History of the Puritans, vol. v. p. 88 ) says that 
while William was on the throne the church was unable to injure 
the dissenters ; but directly Anne ascended they brought in a bill 
against occasional conformity, which received the royal assent in 
171 L By it no one holding office is allowed to enter for religious 
worship into a meeting-house of the dissenters. In the last year 
of Anne, an act was passed forbidding any schoolmaster or tutor, 
under penalty of imprisonment, to be present at dissenting 
worship- This, as Neal says (vol. v. p. 88 ), deprived dissenters of 
the power of educating their children. However, George L, in 
the fifth of his reign, repealed these two acts. One of the most 
striking instances of the pettiness of Anne is that at her accession, 
she, out of spite 'to Lord Somers, ordered Addison’s pension to be 
discontinued (see CamjpheWs Lives of the Chancellors^ voL iv. 
pp. 170, 171). 
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worn by bridegrooms . . 1223 Bilk, vulgar word . . . .. 2105 

carried by watchmen . . 1373 Bill of !fi:ehange, origin of . . 147 

largest in the world . . .1796 Billet, same as poulet . . .1019 

Benedict IX., Pope at the age of Billiards, note on . . . . 2151 

nine 7o0 Billingsgate, for abuse . , . 2094 

Benedictines : influence . . , 945 Binding of books, in the twelfth 

first chapters .... 1067 century by copyists . .1385 

origin, &c 1224 Births, register of, by Etruscans . 706 

Citeaux 1346 number of illegitimate . . 2205 

schools 1362 Bishops : number in the fourth and 

Benefit of clergy, tonsure neeessaiy 956 fifth centuries . . .37 

Berbers, numerals . , . . 1706 did not pay homage . .458 

note on 1 735 ignorance in the sixteenth cen- 


Berenice, account of . . . 1882 

Betel leaf, chewed by Ceylonese (1) 1505 
Bethesda, pool of . . . .1768 

Betty Martin, all my eye . . 1434 

Bible : translations . 30, 45, 102 

into English .... 88 

Saxon 171 

dates or postcripts first put to 
epistles . . . .150 

number of Hebrew letters . 1 69 

first printed .... 170 

in English .... 177 
printed in English . . .179 

price of in the fifteenth centuiy 178 
translated by Athelstan . . 205 

etymology of . . . . 221 

Greek Testament first published 259 
translated into Spanish . . 348 

into French .... 379 

inaccuracy of early editions . 546 

divided into chapters . 675, 1334 

time to copy .... 709 
French in the fourteenth cen- 
tury 740 

translations before Eeforma- 

tion 960 

Jews prefer the Talmud . , 1095 

divination by . . . . 1256 

Fathers quote what is not in it 1280 
first concordance . 1333, 1334 

much read in the tenth century 1389 
notes illustrative of . .1759 

New Testament preferred to 
the Old . . - . 1799 

Superstition of the Eussian 
Jews respecting . . . 1803 

removed to propitiate the Devil 1797 
in the Greek church sufficient 
rule of faith . . . 1810 

rights of private Judgment on . 1819 
cities described as persons . 1905 

chained to churches in the 

fourteenth century. Com- 
mentaries . . . , 1977 

in Lapland language . . 2205 

Bibliography, Foxe's Martyrs. . 762 

proverbs. . • . ,1012 


tury 487 

general ignorance . . .1156 

divine right of episcopacy . 509 
no barbarians before the 
seventh century . . .670 

had slaves .... 746 
inquisition cannot imprison 

them 761 

in the tenth century taught in 
schools .... 1389 
had fools .... 625 

number m the sixteenth cen- 
tury 852 

not ordained . . . .991 

in the eighth century five from 
one monastery . . .1051 

tyranny over monks . . 1053 

elected by archbishops . . 1054 

notes on their election . .1103 

election in the twelfth century. 1365 
note on election , . .1843 

could only he convicted by 
seventy-two witnesses . . 1234 

monastery first exempted from 
their Jurisdiction . . .1241 

France in the second century 1020 
„ „ „ . 1285 

their power as regards presby- 
ters, &c 1289 

schools in the twelfth century^. 1362 
received title of majesty . . 1391 

Eussian church . , .1819 

Gaul in the fourth century . 1836 
power in England in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies 2197 


Black : mourning in time of Eoman 
republic ; but xmder the em- 
perors superseded by white . 1206 
in the twelfth centujy Spain 
was the only country where 
it was worn for mourning . 1350 
in the ninth century worn by 
canonesses . . . . 1355( 

and by nuns .... 1361 
not by Anglo-Saxons as mourn- 
ing . . i . • 910, 
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Blacsk: -worn by monks . . .1104 

sheets 748 

bed(l) 859 

night-gown . , , . 862 

Black death, account of . . . 556 

not cause of Dance of Death . 1359 
Blackguard, meaning . . . 2225 

Blank verse : English plays . . 338 

not used in Scotland before 
Dunbar .... 892 
Blind, poets boiAso . . . 980 

Blood : transfusion of . . .486 

bleeding the monks . .579 

and the Afghans . . . 1645 

bleeding on fourth day of the 

moon 1051 

avenger or goel of Hebrews . 1311 
Blue thread: a mark of Christianity 1741 
Jews forced to wear it . . 1562 

ribbon round necks of those 
touched for scrofula . .1917 

Blue coats, servants . . .915 

Blue stockings, antiquity of . .904 

Blumenbach, classification of heads 1461 
Boocacio, ottava rima . . . 358 

Bod or Bot, name of Tibet . . 1635 

Bodleian library, in 1644 one of the 
only three public libraries in 
Europe .... 713 
Boethius, De Bury’s Philobiblon . 955 
use he made of Aristotle. . 962 
Bogle, Eussian for God . .1826 

Bokhara, Jews in .... 1562 
use of tea . . . 1480, 1655 

account of .... 1655 
gold, but no gold mines . .1663 

account of the kingdom . , 1664 

Bonnets, of men . . . .873 

Books : first at Eome in Greek . 60 

first there in Arabic . . 61 

of lead 187 

value in the seventh century . 204 
etymology of . . , ,104 

by auction .... 445 
most popular are now most rare 504 
attempt in Erance to control, 696, 712 
titles not by authors . .788 

chainedin churches, Binding 800 
Booksellers, in the twelfth century . 1362 
Boots. See Buskins . . . 874 

Borough, etymology of . . .653 

Bosom, Jesuit on its nudity. See 

Boulstering . . . 828 

Bossuet disliked mathematics . . 688 

Boterdale, at supper . . ,1917 

Boulstering .... 806, 779 
Bow, presented by Seiks to 

strangers 1624 

Bowels, seat of intellect. . . 2082 

Bowing three times before a stone , 1942 
Bowls, in 1669 .... 1917 

Boy bishops, succeeded by Ohrist- 

masPrince. . . .1117 


BUD 

Boy bishops in the thirteenth century 617 
Brabant, Eederijkkamers of . . 734 

Bracese or breeches, different from 

bracca. See Breeches . . 1424 

Brahmins: similar to Catholics . 191 
etymolo^ of . . . .313 

world will be consumed by fire 314 
something like their thread 
worn by the Abyssinian 
Christians .... 1741 
Brandan (St.), imaginary island 

west of Canaries . .2181 

Brasil, origin of the name . .580 

Brass, etymology of . . . 2352 

Bravery, connected with size of the 

heart 633 

Bread, Main 1001 

two sorts in communion . . 1044 

unleavened preferred . .1387 

Bread fruit, in the island of Pacific. 2065 
Breakfast, in time of Charles II. .1917 
Breeches, etymology of . . .202 

in the reign of Charles 11. See 
Braccse .... 1998 
Bretagne : hereditary bishops, &e. . 991 
origin of name . . 1088, 1934 

language understood by Cornish 1090 
ignorance in the 11th century . 1375 

Breviarium 1220 

Breviary, origin of , , . 642 

Bricks, note on , . , .2317 

Bride, visited morning after mar- 
riage 764 

and when in bed . . . 987 

wore coronets. . . . 1223 

Bride^oom, wore hells and coronets 1223 
Britain, Great : first clock . , 74 

etymology of . . . , 1933 

St. Paul never in . . .1982 

introduction of Christianity . 1983, 
1984 

Britons, the: religious hostility to 

Anglo-Saxons . . .1051 

Easter 1109 

gold money . , . .1756 

burnt their dead , , 1937, 2056 

ear-rings of jet . , . 2074 

Broche, use of . . . .581 

Brownists, the, in 1669 . . 1917 

in the sixteenth century. - 2187 

Bruce, J ames, invented camera 

obscura .... 1727 
remarks on (1) . , . 1853 

Brutes, speech after the fan . . 1187 

Buccaneers, origin and etymology of 932 
Bueklersbury, famous for drugs 

and spices .... 2159 
Buddha : same as Eo and Odin . 1986 
saints, with nimbus and au- 
reole 714 

Gb-udama as a cock. . . 1536 

sect is different firom the Jain . 1615 
Cm 1637 
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Buddha : yellow sacred . . . 1624 

religion pantheistic . . . 1779 

note on 1789 

Buffaloes, note on . . . . 1888 

good to eat . , . . 2081 

Bugle, introduced into England . 582 
Bugs, in London , . . . 2284 

Bulgarian, etymology of . . 682 

note on their language . . 1805 

Bull, papal, first dated by the 

popedom .... 1273 
Bull-fights, ancient Eoman . .1413 

Bulls, Irish, in the fifteenth cen- 

tuiy 614 

Bumper, etymology of . . ,363 

Bunyan, source of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress 2213 

Burgh, etymology of . . , 653 

Burgundy, library of dukes of , 740 

Burial : soon after death . . . 957 

service of pagan origin . . 1406 

elephants bury their dead . 1510 

paper of absolution put into the 
coffin of Eussians . . 1827 

note on the different modes of. 

See Eunerals . . .1914 

in Western Africa like Irish 

wakes 1572 

human sacrifices (3) . .1314 

garlands in churches . . 2023 

flowers in coflin . . . 2023 

in England in the seventeenth 
century .... 1921 
Japanese tombstones . . 1499 

in the seventeenth century . 2347 
Burking of the Eesurrectionists . 2264 
Burmah : account of Ava . . 1^5 

immense ear-rings . . . 908 

divorce 1512 

G-audama . , . .1536 

Bum, J. S., on fleet marriages . 803 

Bumet, Bishop, bigamy, . . 329 

Burning the dead; of suicides (1) , 1320 

notes on 1636 

ancient Britons . 1937, 2056 

Setxons and Danes . . . 1937 

G-auls 1937 

Eomans . * , . , 2056 

punishment of women . . 1812 

with iron, medicinally . . 1908 

Bush hung over anything to be 

sold 499 

Bushmen: cut off joint of their 

Anger when iU . . . 1693 

polygamy . . . .1689 

Buskins, use of ... . 874 

Butchers, in the sixteen^ century . 2278, 

2279 

Butter, medicine by Eomans. See 

Shea Butter . . . 1412 

almond 2137 

Buttons, in England , , , 913 

Byr means village .... 1969 


CAN 


Cabbala of Jews, did Valentinus 

copy it ... . 1287 

rejected by the Karaites, . 1808 

Cabinet Council, origin of . .63 

Csesar, JuLus, remarks on , . 1764 

OafiB^aria, circumcision in. See 

Kaffirs .... 4 

Cagot (2) . . . , .115 

Cain, connected with Kabul , . 1647 

Cairn, medical proverb . . . 1024 

Caitiff, etymology of ^ , . 400 

Caius or Kaye, John . . . 573 

Cakes, of saffron . . . .2137 

in the seventeenth century . 2154 
Calais, passage to Dover in middle 

of the seventeenth century . 298 
Calendar, Gregorian, anticipated by 

E. Bacon . . . .114 

negroes in Eomish . , . 1396 

Cali, wife of Siva, note on . .1625 

Caliver, etymology of . , , 480 

Calmucks, Argippcei . . , 1538 

cognate with Uzbeks . .1670 

Calvinism. See Predestination. 

Camera obscura, invented by Bruce 1727 
Cameleon, the, abounds in South 

AfHca .... 1694 
Cambric, introduced into England . 912 
Cambridge : eminent men . . 985 

end of the sixteenth century, 
little Greek. , . . 1046 

scholars rarely admitted before 
twenty-one or twenty-two . 1047 
in 1669 .... 1917 

expense in the seventeenth cen- 

^ tiOT 

Camel, the, rate of travelling . 1658 
cannot live without water . 1658 
observations on . . .1887 

Camper, Professor, first adopted the 

facial line .... I46i 
Canaan, honey .... 1581 
Canals, first in England. , . 2247 

Canary Islands : Guanches were Pa- 
tagonians .... 1464 
to west is imaginary island of 
St. Brandan . . .2181 

Candles, in the thirteenth century , 1147 
Cannibals, instances ... 42 

ancient Britons , . .203 

note on 2059 

Canon, etymology of . , .158 

Canon Jaw: canonists . . .1333 

the twelfth century p , .1362 

the eleventh centuiy , .1375 

the tenth century . . . 1389 

Canonesses . . . . .1351 

Canonizing, princes . , . 673 

Canons, The Eegulai: origin of . 1230 

note on 

schools in the twdfth centuiy . 1362 
Premontr4s . , , . 1362 


Cant, etymology of , , * 396 
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ART. 

Caoutchouc, first in England . . 2364 

Capers, eaten in the seventeenth 

century 2154 

Caravel, meaning, &c. . . .2179 

Cardinals, difference in . . . 632 

Cards, game of* common in France 

in the fourteenth century . 121 

origin of .... 292 

in England . . . 282, 424 

Puritans . . . .478 

etymology of “ Love ” . .634 

nine of diamonds . . .535 

in Scotland . . . .661 

Caricatures, early ones . . .1077 

Carmelites, literary influence. . 942 

Carmen’s frocks of Saxon origin . 903 
Carosse, originally feminine . .2131 

Carp, introduced into England . 834 

note on 881 

Carpets in England . , . 412 

rushes 849 

Carrots, England . . . .691 

Carthaginians : leathern bank notes 1425 
black for mourning (1) . . 1206 

images of gods on stern of ships 1428 
surnames .... 1429 
Carthusians, no public schools, but 

famous as copyists . .1362 

Caspian Sea : joined to Sea of Aral 1476 


herrings 

. 1552 

receding. 

. 1661 

below sea. See Pylae 

. 1661 

Cassiterides, Scilly Islands . 

. 1427 

Castanets, antiquity 

. 937 

Caste : Christian clergy not a 

. 1248 

ancient Egyptians . 

. 1441 

note on . 

. 2362 

Castlereagh, Earl, suicide 

. 2212 

Castles : proverb respecting those 

in 

Spain .... 

. 1027 


few in Norway, owing to abun- 
dance of wood . . . 2205 


Castile, does not occur before the 

ninth century . . . 258 

Castor oil, in Africa . . .1909 

Cathema, Hebrew Daden . . 1533 

Anata 1534 

Catholic priests : tonsure . . 14 

incense and holy water . ,164 

like Brahmins . . .191 

religion encourages nervous 
disorders .... 665 
first writer on religion in vul- 
gar tongue .... 733 
Cats, formerly valuable . , .474 

Jewish superstition. . . 1095 

eaten ..... 2081 
Caul, superstition . - . . , 821 

Cauliflower, introduced . . . 2270 

Caviare, England . . . .2164 

Cedars, introduced into England . 332 
no poison settles on them . 1917 
Celibacy, acts of council . 76, 99 


AlCXf 

Celibacy : Gregory I. ordered it . 130 

St. Jerome .... 133 
of Brahmins . . , .191 

not ordered before Henry I. 339, 991 
imposed on professors . . 1056 

in the third century . .1092 

unfavourable to power . .1248 

apostles and early fathers 
married .... 1272 
disliked by Mahommedans . 1186 
opinion of Greek church. . 1819 
of early Christians. . .1869 

concubines were allowed . . 65 

Cell, etymology of . . . . 156 . 

Celts : proverb respecting mistletoe 1014 
superstition respecting angels 
adopted by Justin Martyr . 1209 
language in Cornwall . . 1087 

in English .... 1161 
name of river retained in 
«Esk” .... 1967 

and Ry 2022 

Laplanders are Celts . .2205 

Cemeteries, first public ones . . 746 

Censorship, literary, in Prance . 712 

in the twelfth century . . 1362 

ori^n of. See Liberty of pub- 
lication 268 

Census, considered wrong , . 1308 

Ceres, etymology of . . .378 

Cervantes, Sir W. Scott’s opinion of 2212 
Ceylon . pearls compared with those 

of Persia .... 1546 

Bedas 1583 

demon worship . . , 1583 

elephants. , 1509(2), 1510 

pearl fishery , . . .1584 

polygamy . . . .1466 

marriage .... 1586 
Eve’s apple .... 1589 
cinnamon .... 1590 
spontaneous tea . , . 1480 

bum the dead . . , 1636 

crocodiles or alligators . . 1687 

castes (2 and 4) . . . 1441 

ebony 1733 

Chains, glass ones worn . ,861 

Chairs, sedan .... 9 

etymology, &c. . . . 583 

in 1699 little used at dinner . 1917 
but m rooms .... 2098 
Chalcography invented . , . 533 

Chaldeans, origin, &c., of . . 1529 

Chancellor, Lord Chancellor, cler- 
gy (3) .... 2149 

* Chaplains, badly treated . . 492 

Chapters, general, origin of, and of 

visitations .... 1067 
Chapters, Bible divided into . 675, 1334 
Character, national, not affected by 

climate .... 34 

Charles tbe bold, Duke of Burgundy, 

fond of literature . . 740 
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Charles I. of England, anricular 

confession of . . .365 

Charles II.: early fears that he 
"vrould shut up the Esche- 


quer .... 

. 471 

Sunday weU kept . 
saved by a lady’s hoop . 

. 481 

. 726 

coarseness of bis court . 

. 1129 

remarks on . 

. 1917 


Chastity, see Continence. 

Cheese in England in the seven- 
teenth century . . .2084 

Chemistry, original meaning- of 43, 141 
opposed by Dominicans . .1333 

success of the Arabs . ,1860 

Cherry in England . . .691 

in the fifteenth century . . 875 

Chersonesus, present state of . .1815 

Chess : not allowed to monks . 241 
invented . . . .289 

in England in eleventh cen- 
tury 290 

note on 1126 

Sir W. Scott . . . . 2212 

Chestnuts in cooking in the seven- 
teenth century . . .2154 

Childbed, women dying in, are mar- 
tyrs 1186 

white worn for them (2). See 
Pregnancy .... 1489 
Children received sacrament. See 

Infant Baptism . , .1082 

tonsure 1239 

high ecclesiastical ofi&ces held 
by them . . 750, 1348, 1362 

not monks .... 1349 
not bom black . . .161 

Chimneys not known to the an- 
cients 1408 

sweeps ..... 2306 
China, a sect which think the soxd 

mortal .... 267 

swear by cutting ofiT the head 
of a cock .... 1582 
no women on stage (3) . . 263 

pork much liked (5) . , 1323 

left, the place of honour (2) . 1422 
print^ (1) . . . .1114 

Cochin-Chinese, descended from 1513 
the cramping feet, modem . 1614 
fashionable in England . . 354 

Chivalry : not originally connected 

with religion . . .127 

originators of taxes could not 
be present at tournanients . 128 
knighthood on persons of low 

birth 148 

disgraceful to ride on a mare , 591 
women badly treated , .1139 

declined in fourteenth century 1236 
Arnold’s opinion of . .2211 

Chocolate introduced into England 303 
houses 2036 


CHU 

Cholera, origin of . . . . 2342 

Chorasmi, modern Khivans . .1671 

Chorography invented . . . 2290 

Chrism, the, in Greek church . 1819 
Christ, J esus : born without pain . 544 
superior to the Father . .714 

cause of that belief . ,714 

betrayed by Judas . . .951 

hyssop 1107 

circumcision . . . .330 

not crucified . , . ,1195 

expected to come . . .1213 

phenomena attending his cru- 
cifixion not mentioned . 1214 
destruction of the swine . . 1611 

birth in a stable . . .1823 

Christians : in Rome in the second 

and third centuries . 246, 256 

worshipped Constantine as a 

god 248 

some were Pagan priests . 249 
not persecuted by Commodus . 251 
Tertullian’s account . . 254 

opposed anatomy . . .266 

cause of heresies . . . 281 

Nazarenes .... 454 
danced in churches . , 647 

title of Most Christian first 
given to Louis XI. . , 746 

two wives (3) ... 269 

Aristotle .... 962 
first library . . . .963 

in the third century continence 1091 
mysteries . . .1152 

Neo-Platonism . . . 1232 

in Abyssinia known by a blue 
thread . , , .1741 

antiquity of .... 1763 
separate from Jews . .1791 

introduced into Britain . 1983, 1984 
state in the fourth century . 2043 
few martyrs .... 448 
marriage of cousins-german . 1 1 

witchcraft .... 954 
seven deacons . . .1149 

Christmas day ; Puritans , . 539 

dancing in churches . . 547 

waits 870 

singing (5) . . . . 545 

flagellation five days before .1185 
superstitions .... 2075 
was at first thought heathenish 
in Norway .... 2205 
boxes ..... 2271 
Chrysolite — ^topaz. . . . 1898 

Chrysostom, St., opposed auricular 

confession (6) . . * . 356 

Church of England, pecuniary pe- 
nance ..... 772 
Arnold’s opinion of . .2211 

Churches: number in first three 

centuries , . . .164 

dancing in , 647 
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Churches : books chained in . . 800 

and bibles .... 1977 
hat kept on . . 664 (3), 1048 

rushes carried by women . 1081 
laity stood . . . .1115 

in the fourteenth century were 
lounges, and filled with 
hawks and dogs . . .1138 

plays by hired performers . 1162 
to the Virgin .... 1399 
pictures introduced . .1417 

gloves hung up as challenges . 1976 
funeral garlands hung in .2023 

men and women separate . 2037 

note on, in England in the se- 
venteenth century . .2116 

Cicero invented short-hand . . 2 

compared to Moses (1) . . 1259 

neglected in the thirteenth cen- 
tury . . , . . . 1333 

Cinnamon not in Arabia . . 1528 

note on that of Ceylon . . 1590 

Circulation of the blood, discovery 

of 443 

Circumcision: Gaffrana . . 4 

Moravians .... 330 
of women . . . . 4, 7 

notes on . . 1291, 2057 

anti-circumcision . . , 2058 

Cistercians, first who held chapters 1067 

history 1346 

no public schools . . .1362 

forbade study of Hebrew . 1362 

music 1362 

Cities of refuge, North American 

Indians . . . .180 

Citron, Europe and England . .584 

City (The), vulgar m time of 

Charles 11. ... 2051 

Civil law in the tenth century . 375 
in tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries .... 1362 
in thirteenth ceniury . , 1333 

Civet cat, Abyssinia . . .1743 

Civilization descended Nile . . 1435 

evidence of in an Egyptian 

law 1452 

of Rome increased till the An- 
tonines .... 1784 
decline of connected with prac- 
tice of law .... 1830 
Christianity unfavourable to . 1854 
influence of Arabs . . . 1860 

of women .... 1870 
commerce .... 2186 
can nations civilise themselves ? 22 1 1 , 
2329 

Clarendon first who mentions Pic- 
cadilly . . . .517 

account of ... . 1917 

Classical learning opposed by the fa- 
thers 21 

and Jesuits .... 414 
VOL. II. TJ 
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Classical learning : favoured by the 

fathers . . . .1288 

revival of unfavourable to ver- 
nacular poetry . . .918 

opposed by monks . . . 1353 

favoured by them . . ..1354 

in tenth century . . .1389 

in eleventh century . .1375 

in thirteenth century . .1333 

See Learning ; Clergy, 

Clarke (Adam), notes from his life 2213 
Clavichord (2) . . . . 840 

Clemens Alexandrinus . .451, 1232 

Clement IV. forbad Aristotle . , 751 

Clergy See Chaplain, Christians, 
Catholic Priests, 
ignorance in the ninth and 
tenth centuries , . . 1J56 

ignorance . . 743, 810, 955 

few m the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies 1217 

dissolutions in the eleventh 
century .... 1375 
immorality . . . 811, 1108 

immunity from punishment . 1234 
names published before ordain- 
ing 1238 

not a caste .... 1248 
dress in Scotland . . .494 

license of the pulpit . , 645 

monopoly of education . .696 

dresses 626 

barbarians first admitted . 670 

first deposed a sovereign . 672 

cocks of Almighty . . . 684 

influence in England in the 
sixteenth century . 729, 2149 

in seventeenth century . . 2073 

allowed concubines . . 65 

not to visit widows and virgins 

alone 131 

Arnold admits that they have 
been opposed to improve- 
ment 2211 

Clerk, meaning of. . 699, 955, 956 

change of meaning . . .1151 

after sixteenth century not al- 
ways ecclesiastics . . 1239 

note on, and etymology of .1240 

called canons . . . . 1355 

Climate no influence on national 

character . . . .34 

colder formerly . . .174 

nothing to do with hydrophobia 1504 
American character afiected by 2199 
Clock on wheels . . . .74 

in Britain .... 138 

watches 837 

Close stool cod-piece . . .1143 

papal election . . .1183 

conversation upon . . .1365 

Cloth (The), removed after dinner . 1129 
Clover, the Herba medica . .1474 

U 
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CLQ 

AJtT. 

Cloves, note on . ... 

2286 

Clugni (order of) established . 

1349 

aided learning 

1362 

music 

1362 

advocates .... 

1362 

in the eleventh century . 

1375 

tenth century .... 

1389 

Coaches, hackney . . 304, 421, 

1923 

chairs 

583 

in 1669 

1917 

m Whitby .... 

2040 

Coals in the fourteenth century 
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heredita,ry . . . .1901 
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Persian superstition . . 1551 
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Divination by Bible in the sixth 

century .... 1256 
by water .... 1768 
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origin .... 1621 
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Cochin China . . .1512 
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Don, the, etymology of . 1816, 1817 
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Scotch . . . 662, 977, 978 

origin in Europe . . .940 

in France . . . .1333 
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century .... 824 

notes on . . . .1335 
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etymology of . . . .197 
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groves 1825 
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Drury Lane, origin of . . . 1127 

Dryden, Sir W. Scott’s remarks on 
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Dualism, origin of . . .1779 

Ducking stool, antiquity . - 586 

Duels : different modes of . . 668 

encouraged by Henry II. of 

France . . . .813 
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natural in a democracy . .2199 
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Dukes first created ... 54 
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Durer, Albert, journal in Low 
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. 2062 
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Eagle, observations on . 

. 1896 
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out boring the ear . . 908 

in the seventeenth century a 
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in the seventeenth century . 2101 
of jet worn by Britons . . 2074 

legend of Mahometans . .1189 
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etymology of . . , .233 
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right 2010 
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in the sixteenth century . 2190 
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note on 1851 

Easter, dispute about , . tOol, 1109 

custom at ... . 2039 

Eastern Church dififered with the 

Western about the Sabbath . 1204 
Ebionites, note on . - . - 1283 

Ebony, Ceylon . . . .1733 
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Ecclesiastical power, first sovereign 

deposed by . . . 672 
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Edess. 1 , school of . . . . 1682 
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Edward IV., first poet laureate . 404 
Edward VI., frequency of divorce . 737 
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given at first visit . . . 2039 

cookery 2117 

poached 2117 
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twins frequent . . .155 
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Eighth century: notes from Bede . lOdl 
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linen (2) . . . . 663 

whrgeld obligatory . .1219 

Salic law first mentioned . 1221 

mass, (See., in vernacular , 1227 
Ireland and England . . 1229 

canons regular . . .1230 

monks called laymen . . 1240 

laymen educated . . . 1240 

first exemption of monastery . 1241 
confession first ordered . .1335 

rise of positive theology . 1375 

pope 1379 

Hebrew 1251 

Eighteenth century r anagrams . 465 
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compulsory marriages . . 803 

Griiizot’s opinion of. . . 1246 

immense numbers of Francis- 
cans 1250 

Latin neglected . . ,1184 

first vernacular writer on me- 
dicine .... 1757 
Sunday travelling . . .1768 

wolves in Ireland . , .2019 

Elagabalus, etymology of . . 1957 

Elburz, Mount, throne of Ormuzd . 1817 
Elephantiasis, different from leprosy 1737 
Elephants, Coehin-Chma , . 1509 

m Africa bury their dead . 1510 
coition of (2) . 1509 . (3) 1510 

note on 1728 

Eleusmian Mysteries of Phoenician 

origin . . . .214 

Eleven thousand virgins . . 1037 

Eleventh century : chess in England 290 
the world drawing to an end . 681 
actual penance ceased . .770 

school of Salerno . . . 1028 

grammar and dictionaries . 1070 
first indulgences . . . 1328 

canons regular . . .1355 

host first elevated . . .1374 

literature in France . . 1375 

origin of French theatres (1) . 618 

Julian period invented . . 1380 

dates of letters, &c. . .1381 

Elfin, etymology of . , . 2304 

Ehzabeth : in time of Charles II , 
Elizabethan furniture con- 
sidered vulgar . . . 2083 

accomplishments . . .410 

martyrs under . . . 604 

opposed the great consumption 
of venison m the city . , 769 

believed m real presence (6) . 163 

in her reign, French in Eng- 
land 2136 

and other foreigners . * 2233 
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Elj’sium, note on . . . . U58 

Emanation, connected with animal 

worship .... 1773 
first form of Hindoo philosophy 1779 
different from Pantheism . 1779 
Embalming, modern . . .1465 

by the savage Bedas . .1583 

by Jews .... 1814 
reason of .... 1985 
Emerald, if ancient different from 

ours 1730 

Emerods of Philistines suggested 

the Phallus . . .1762 

Emigration, note on . . . 22d9 

Emperors of Home, Philip the first 

Cliristian . . .1168 

Valentinian I, authorised poly- 
gamy (3) . . . . 269 

worshipped by Christians . 248 

Engines, fire 506 

England : first who suffered for 

heresy .... 83 

vine 86 

painting glass ... 87 

torture 116 

ignorance in the fifteenth cen- 
tury 612 

superstition . . . .1133 

nobility, merchants . .613 
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and in the fifteenth century . 925 
andm 1669 .... 1917 
state of common people in the 
twelfth century . . .992 
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century . . . .691 


in the sixteenth century supe- 
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717,2204 

library in the sixteenth cen- 
tury 1135 

etymology of . . . . 2207 

barbarism m the north . .2223 

English language : literature abun- 
dant between 1640 and 1660 918 

bible '88 
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to dispossess French . . 92 

“ sharper ” first used . . 1125 

Latinisms . . .1949,2195 

disuse of Saxonisms . .2105 

use of “vulgarisms” . .2129 

note on the history of . .1930 

Oxford unfavourable to . .1119 

word mob .... 2341 
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Epic poetry, first European . .331 
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phenomena . . . 557 

succeeded by great fecundity 658 
Episcopacy, divine right of . , 609 

See Bishops. 

Equator, ceremonies in passing . 2078 
Erasmus first who published the 

Greek Testament . .259 

his opinion of Linacre . , 567 

Engena, John Scott, pantheist . 1231 

knew Hebrew . . .608 

Esk, Celtic for river . . . 1967 

Espousals, note on . . .803 

in the sixteenth century . . 805 

Esquire ..... 2283 
Essenes, remarks on . . . 1788 | 

Esther, meaning of . . . 1738 

Ethiopia, seat of Egyptian civili- 
zation . . . 1435, 1879 

Etruscaus registered their dead . 705 

Etymology: arguments from . . 1988 

Huguenot .... 1 

backgammon . . . 149, 291 

Cossack .... 6 

Hussar 12 

apron 26 

Picardy 8 

abbot 24 

book 104 

Cai&e 48 

soccage ..... 49 

sterling 91 

bachelor. . , . 80, 118 

hermit, anchorite, and monk . 151 

friar 152 

album ..... 153 

cell 156 

canon 158 

Ahraham . . . .162 

Hebrew 162 

parable 172 

poltroon 184 

pharisee .... 185 

leprosy 188 

God 189 

Sabeans . . . .190 

druid ..... 197 

Jupiter 198 

Mercury 399 

breeches .... 202 
shilling ..... 208 

thane 211 

Salic law . . . .215 

Armorica . , . .217 

hierogl3^hics . . . .219 

bihle 221 

ostra^nsm .... 220 
paper ..... 221 
daddy ..... 224 
Hungarian .... 225 
Troubadour .... 226 

runes 227 

scald^ 228 
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Etymology: Sweden . . 229 294 

earls 233 

Persia 237 

Arabia 239 

Alps 278 

patois 308 

marauder . . , .309 

cutlass 468 

caliver 480 

shop-lifting .... 484 

nightmare . . . .603 

ribald 554 

Piccadilly . . . .517 

chair ..... 583 

borough 653 

common sense preferable . 1243 
Eucharist, the, host elevated after 
its consecration. See Sacra- 
ment 1374 

Euclid, English translation . . 551 

Eunuch, meaning . , . .326 

adultery so punished . .1722 

sect of in Russia . . .1828 

Europa, Phmmeiau Astarte . .1521 

Eve, apple 15S9 

buried at Jiddah . . . 1706 

Evidence, value of negative . . 1344 

Evil, origin of . . . .1276 

Exchange, the, in tune of Charles 11. 1999 
in the sixteenth century. . 2185 

origin of bills of. Ste Bill . 147 

Exchequer shut by Charles II. . 471 
Executioner unpopular at Borne . 482 
Jack Ketch .... 1364 
Executions, mode of . . .497 

barbarity .... 924 
Exemption of monasteries . .1241 

Exeter, population in 1669 . .1917 

Exodus, chronology of . . .1780 

Exorcism, note on. See Demons . 187S 
Eyebrows, Japanese women pull 

hair from .... 1494 

Ezion-Geher, Dahab, in the, Gulf 

of Akabah . . . 1894 

Fables in Scotch . . , .655 

Face covered See Mouth . . 1471 

Facetiae, last remaining of old 
. proverbs .... 1013 

Facial li ne, first adopted by Camper 1461 
Fairs, Sunday . . 1758, 2030, 2031 

Fairy, etymology of . . . 2327 

Falconry, origin of . . . 360 

Fall, the, of man, even after it 

brutes could speak . .1187 

Famines formerly frequent . . 2231 

Fandango, the, its antiquity . . 937 

Fans used by courtiers . . ‘ 787 

in time of Charles II. . . 2000 

Fare, vulgar word . . ,2105 

Farthingales, Scotland . . . 660 

Spain . , . , . 9S6 

ancient Persians , • ♦ 936 
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Fashions, love of new ones . , 649 

Anglo-Saxon women not fond 
of change .... 909 
Fasts : why priests are fond of them 1264 

an Lent 1290 

Mahometans .... 1566 
not allowed by Zoroaster . 1 755 

Greek church strict . .1819 

women can fast longer than 

men 2134 

by Americans when searching 
for gold .... 2173 
in the seventeenth century . 2196 
Fathers, the : opposed learning . 21 

favoured learnmg . .1288,1836 

their character . . 270, 297 

usury 375 

anatomy .... 266 

pious frauds - . . 385 

miracles . . . 447, 1278 

quote passages not in tlio Bible 1280 
manuscripts tampered with . 1282 
note on first editions . . 128-6 

opinions of blood of martyrs . 1329 
held a material heaven . . 1845 

neglected in the fourth century 1836 
and in the twelfth century 1362, 2029 
opinions of the Holy Ghost . 1846 
introduced a love of the 
beauties of nature . . 1854 

but despised the arts . . 1854 

opposed the influence of women 1870 
Fatness a beauty .... 1704 
Fawkes, Guy, allusion to . . 511 

sermon on the 5th of November 2005 
Fecundity- after bhick plague . 558 
of English literature between 
1640 and 1660 .. . .918 

Feet of Chinese women . . .1514 

Feet- washing a sacrament in the 

twelfth century . . .1356 

Feloops, the, language . . . 1707 

Fencing in the sixteenth century .2183 
in time of Charles 11. . .1917 

Festivals on shortest days (3) . 589 

(2 and 1213 

beginning of spring and end of 
autumn .... 1989 
Fetish of Western Africa . . 1575 

priests in white . . . 1577 

Feudal system: from the tenth to 
beginning -of the fourteenth 
century .... 1242 
in Japan .... 1483 
etymology of . , . 1208, 1242 

first mentioned . . . 1242 

Sir W. Scott’s essay on . . 2212 

Mercheta mnlaenim . . 2322 

Fiacre, origin and etymology of . 397 

Fifth centnry: bishops, their niunber 37 
first Christian library . .963 

few pagans in Home . .1167 

number of Christian priests . 1217 
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Fifth century : theatre . . .1205 

civilization of Southern Gaul . 1218 
Neo-platonism blended into 
Christianity . . 1202 

invocation of saints, &c., intro- 
duced .... 1274 
Fifteenth century : price of Bible . 178 

sorcery first used as a political 
engine .... 578 

Hebrew not allowed . . 608 

indecencies .... 609 

Ignorance in England . . 612 

nobility traders . . .613 

Ii'ish bulls .... 614 

Germans . . . .616 

three causes of improvement . 711 

library of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy .... 740 

oil painting . . . .746 

price of land in England . 797 

books chained in churches . 800 

population of England . .925 

the Virgin first saluted before 
sermon . . . .959 

library of Buda . . .964 

in Scotland education compul- 
sory 976 

proverbs against women. . 1022 
physicians could not marry . 1056 
play.s in churches . . .1162 

continence . . . .1091 

legalised prostitution (2) . 686 

origin of diplomacy . . 1245 

New Testament little known . 1972 
little Italian . . . .2130 

Figs : a fig for you . . . 1032 

in England . . . .584 

Fingers: speaking by . . . 1257 

disease curSi by cutting off 

joints 1693 

Finland: proclamations, &c., read 

in churches . . .1758 

potatoes .... 765 

Fire engines .... 506 

world destroyed by . .314 

London, in 1-666 . . .2127 

ordeal of, antiquity . . 64 

trickery respecting . . .1263 

opposed by councils . . 71 

favoured by councils . . 72 

and by Christian writers . 1159 
First fruits consecrated in Tilaet . 1601 
First century : Jews increased . 1253 
and separated from Christians 1791 
travelhng . . . .1809 

Greek 1829 

literature in Gaul . . .1830 

extent of Boman empire . 1859 
Fish : in the sixteenth century dis- 
liked in England . .574 

and by the inhabitants of Scinde 1679 
and in the South Sea . . 208 1 

blown on shore . . . 1881 
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T^. , . aet. I 

isn : poisonous . * , . 2077 

first paid tithes . . . 2144 

in England in the seventeenth 
century . . . .2154 

makes people prolific (1). . 574 

Eitz, remarks on . . . .1111 

Elagellation: antiquity of scholastic 

mode . . . 893, 1409, 1973 

in Lent and Advent . . 1973 

flagellants increased by Black 
Death .... 560 
note on the flagellants. See 
DiscipLne. . . 1185, 1325 

Eleet marriages, account of, by 

Burns .... 803 
Eleur-de-Lis used by other nations 

before the Ereneh (3) . 262 

common beH-founders mark . 2011 
supposed peculiar to the 
Ereneh .... 1362 
Elorin, origin of . . . . 2277 

Elowers, artificial, worn in the six- 
teenth century . . . 847 

Flute, the, known to Eg^-ptians . 1443 
Eo, same ns Odin .... 1986 
Food, influence on character . . 2268 

proportion of nourishment in . 2292 
Football, ancient . . , .998 

Malays (5) . . . . 1508' 

Footmen in the seventeenth century 756 
Fools : last in England . . , 439 

Patch o4 

in France .... 625 

female ...... 839 

Scotland .... 973 

tbeir bauble a Phallus. . . 1057 

feast of . . . . 1058 

Fork introduced into England . 356 

in France (5) . 356, 1031 

little used in 1669 . . . 1917 

Forty, use of by Saxons and Per- 
sians 1099 

Foulahs, numerals . . . 1707 

Fountains, worship of . . .194 

Fourth century: windows . . 15 

hymns . . , , 32 

the word “mass” first used . 1122 
few Christian priests . .1217 

first hospital .... 1395 
churches first had pictures . 1417 
god- fathers for adults . . 1833 

literature in Gaul . , . 1832 

spirit of Christianity , . 2043 

Fourth commandment ill-treated 

(4) 388 

Fourteenth century : English began 

to displace French . . 92 

coals ..... 525 
Black Death . . . ,556 

population .... 622 

jubilee 771 

price of masses for the dead . 796 
womep displayed their sides . 823 


AET. 

Fourteenth century : revival of al- 
literative verse connected 
with great movements , 892 
De Biuy’s Philobiblon , . 955 

Statius a favourite . .979 

bejaune . . . .1017 

Irish did not v ear breeches (4) 202 
continence the first three nights 
after marriage . . .1091 

ladies could not write . .1137 

state of women- , . .1139 

decline of chivalry. . . 1236 

and of feudality . . .1242 

Taxse Cancellarise and An- 
nates . • . . . 1331 

Bible chained to churches . 1977 
travelling in England . .1978 

Fowls: superstition . . .1716 

taken to America/ . . .2170 

in the seventeenth centnry with 
bacon .... 2154 
Foxe’s Martyrs, bibliography . 762 
value in the eighteenth cen- 
tury 2016 

France : interest for money in the 

thirteenth century . . 78 

celebrated for cookery in the 
fifteenth century . .63 5 

decrease of tournaments*. . 620 

dinner . . . . ,627 

fond of new dress . . . 649 

in the seventeenth century 
women extravagant . . 653 

beards 667 

first register of baptism, (fee. . 692 
despotism first established by 
Richelieu .... 939 
antiquity of proverbs- . .1007 

female duelling . . . 1093 

in the ninth century Jewish 
physicians . . . .1166 

learning in tlie first century . 1830 
in the second century . .1831 

in the third century . . 1832 

in the sixth centuiy . . 1256 

in the ninth century , .1164 

in the tenth century , . 1389 

in the twelfth century . .1362 

in the thirteenth century. . 1333 

revolutionary tendencies early 
in the seventeenth century . 1123 
first pope (2) . . . 1183 

French different from Spaniards 

667, 668, 669 
converse on close stool . ,1365 

living in London in the* six- 
teenth-century . . . 2136 

influence in England in the 
seventeenth century . . 1996 

and living in England . . 2222 

women few children . . 2263 

remarks on the French . . 2302 

Franciscans r Cordeliers , * 704 
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Franciscans : literary influence . 942 
literaiy men .... 981 
immense extent m the eigh- 


teenth century . . . 1250 

compared with Dominicans . 1339 
first pope .... 1339 
advanced worship of the Virgin 1340 
great mortality in the four- 
teenth centnr;^ . . . 556 

Franks, the: mustachios , .216 

etymology of . . . . 1097 

Salian 1221 


French literature : England in the 

seventeenth century, 371, 1917, 1996 
translations from in the seven- 
teenth century . . . 897 

not much known in the seven- 
teenth century . . . 938 

in England in the fifteenth 
century , . . 1145, 2130 

and in the sixteenth century . 2176. 

2150 

translations into English in 
the sixteenth century . . 896 

and early notices of . .792 

cultivated in the thirteenth 
century , • . .1333 

first sermon in . . .743 

influenced by Spanish . . 929 

first vernacular writer on me- 


dicine .... 1757 
England in the eighteenth con- 


tury. See Eou6 . 

. 2253 

Freemasonry: notes on . , 

. 1426 

Solomon’s seal (3) . 

. 1008 

Freewill : note on 

. 1281 

recognised by the Jain , 

. 1615 

Greek church 

. 1819 

pagans- . . 

. 1842 

Friar, etymology of 

. 152 

Friendly Islands : tattooing . 

. 2089 

women .... 

. 1812 

circumcision . 

. 2057 

succession 

. 1602 

human sacrifices . 

. 1683 

burial .... 

. 1914 

ordeal .... 

, 2079 

cut off fingers (2) . 

. 1693 

Friday: fasts 

, 1264 


in West Africa children put to 

death 1683 

superstitions . . . .1719 

Charles II. touched for king’s 

evil 1917 

Frogs: eaten by Cochin-Chinese . 1515 
in England in seventeenth cen- 
tury ..... 2154 
Frosts, severe ones , . . 488 

Fulda Monastery was the first ex- 
empted from episcopal juris- 
diction .... 1241 
Funeral ceremonies of West Africa 

like Irish wakes . . . 1572 
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Funeral garlands in churches . 2023 
flowers m coffins . . 2(»23 

England in seventeenth century 1921 
See Burial. In Norway the 
road strewed with jumper 2205 
orations revived in eleventh 
century . . . 1362 

Furs, use and antiquity of the ti'iide 528 

Gab, the gift of . , . . 1930 

Gable, etymology of . . .1957 

Gaelic, similar to the language of 

Waldenses . . . .210 

Gamblers, evidence of rejected . 241 

Games, cards . . 121, 282, 292 

whist 293 

Gamut of music invented . 89, 97 

known to ancients (1) . . 97 

Gaol, Newgate in the twelfth cen- 
tury 994 

Gardens, first in Europe , .2267 

Garitour, origin of . . .997 

Garlands, funeral ones in churches 2023 
Garret, origin of . . . .997 

Gas, first mentioned by Van Htl- 

mont 395 

Gascony, wine of, in Scotland in 

the fifteenth century . .1000 

Gastronomy, the word introduced 

into French . . . 690 

Gaul : burned the dead . . . 1937 

(Southern) Pelagianism flour- 
ished 1155 

highly civilized . . 1218, 1275 

Irenseus the only bishop . 1020 
first monastery . ^ .1836 

Gaudama as a cock . . .1536 

Gaveloc, etymology of . . , 1957 

Gawkey, a Celtic word . . .1161 

Gazettes, origin of. See Newspapers 280 
Geez, the, cause of its diffusion . 1778 
Gemara superior to the Mishna . 1095 
Gemini, use of the word , ,2122 

Genealogies of Arabs . . .1837 

Gentlemen * in the eighteenth cen- 
tury addressed before “ La- 
dies *’ .... 447 

in the sixteenth century not 
addressed as “ Sir ” . . 857 

Gentoo, a word unknown in India . 1616 
Genus, philological difference be- 
tween it and spocie.s . . 173 

Geography : in the tenth century . 1389 
in, the eleventh century . .1375 

in the twelfth century . .1362 

in the thirteenth eeuturj* . 1333 
studied by the Arabs 1860, 1873, 
1333 

globes invented . . . 2232 

Geometry, first English writer on . 514 

in the tenth century . .1389 

George, St., of England, origin of . 548 

Georgia, account of Georgians . ISIS 
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G-eman literature and language: 

notes on before 1600 . 907 

first introduced into a public 
school by Arnold . .2211 

first studied in Scotland . . 2212 

influence in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries . .2318 

seventeenth century . . 2359 

Germany : knighthood first con- 
ferred on those of ignoble 

birth 148 

decline of warlike spirit in the 
fifteenth century . . .615 

Luther neglected . . . 1322 

Germans same as the Jain . 1615 
Germesir, same as Garmania. . 1544 
Gesta Eomanorum, story in from 

Mahometan legend . .1191 

Ghiaour, etymology of . . .126 

same as Gnebres (1) . . 1542 

Ghizneh, note on . , . .1 649 

Gilds : early notices of . . . 523 

etymology of . . . . 523 

Ginger in the seventeenth century. 2154 
Gingerbread at end of banquets in 

the seventeenth century . 2154 

Giraffe, the, note on . * . 1744 

Giraldus Camhrensis, animal mag- 
netism .... 470 
Girdle, the : keys and purse carried 

at 853 

knives at . . . . ^65 

blessed one worn by women in 
labour . . . .876 

of the Virgin (4) . . . 876 

Glanvil, Barthelemi, noto on , . 740 

Glass, art of painting introduced 

into England ... 87 

and recovered . . , 650 

chains of, worn m the six- 
teenth century . . .851 

J5ie Windows. 

earliest painted glass in Eng- 
land 1979 

invented by the Phoenicians . 1526 
pocket carried by Frenchwomen 887 
and by English women in the 
seventeenth century . .2106 

iSee Mirror. 

Globes invented .... 2232 
Gloucester, duke of. See Humphrey. 
Gloves : perfumed .... 824 

note on 866 

common among Anglo-Saxons . 1110 
in the seventeenth century . 2100 
hung in churches as chal- 
lenges .... 1976 
Gnostics : notes on . . .1284 

different from Valentinians , 1287 
Goblin, name for the de-^ul . . 894 

God • truce of . . . .108 

etymology of. . . .189 


GEE 

AST. 

God: in the middle ages inferior to 

Jesus Christ . .714 

reasons of that belief . .714 

unknown .... 1237 
number of Hindoo gods . . 23 

Hindoos worship one . .1779 

pagans who will not make 
figures, &e., of Him . . 1954 

nations who do not believe in 

one 1872 

save the king. . . . 2303 

Godfather : forbidden to marry god- 
mother . .589 

in the fourth century first 
given to an adult . . 1833 

Goel, the, or blood avenger of He- 
brews 1311 

Goethe, Scott’s opinion of Faust . 2212 
Gog and Magog, note on . .1818 

Goitre not caused by snow-water . 29 

note on, in Tibet . . . 1605 

not in high mountains . . 1650 

not in Lapland . . .2205 

Gold: formerly in Arabia . . 1537 

in Tibet 1635 

Boldiara .... 1663 
not in Ceylon (1) . . .1521 

coined by the Britons . . 1756 

note on 1902 

Golf, etymology of . . .998 

Good Hope, Cape of, not first 

doubled by De Gama . .1861 

Goose : worshipped by Eg}’ptians . 1772 
swearing by . . . .1772 

on Michaelmas-day . .1973 

cookery 2161 

Goshen, position of , , . 1731 

Gossip, etymology of . . . 589 

Gothic architecture: origin of. 1893, 2038 

in 1669 1917 

Gout in the sixteenth century . 2308 
Gowns, etymology of . . . 903 

Grace, justification by, opinion of 

Greek church . . .1819 

Grammar: first treatise on by a 

Scotchman . . . .972 

from the sixth to the sixteenth 
century . . . ,1070 

in the tenth century . . 1389 

in the eleventh century . .1375 

in the twelfth century . . 1362 

Hebrew 1375 

Granada, etymology of . . . 344 

Grapes boiled in butter. . .2154 

Gravestones, originally women on 

right hand . . . .477 

Greek language : spoken in Italy in 

the seventeenth eentur}’’ . 28 

connected with Snnscrit . . 44 

first book at Eome ... 60 

and in England . . .381 

first taught at Oxford . . 382 
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G-reek language in the first and 

preceding century . . 1829 

in Gaul in the first century . 1830 

and in the second century . 1831 

and in the third century. . 1832 

and in the fourth century . 1836 

in the sixth century . . 1256 

in England in the eighth cen- 
tury .... 367, 1051 
in the tenth century . . 1389 

in the eleventh century . . 1375 

in the twelfth century . . 1362 

in the thirteenth century . 1333 

m the fourteenth century . 955 

in France at end of the seven- 
teenth century better under- 
stood than Latin . .631 

little studied at Cambridge in 
end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury . . . . 1046 

poets not translated into 
Arabic .... 1632 
known to Druids . . . 1767 

first edition of Testament . 259 
Greeks, the : considered gaming 

scandalous . . . .241 

negro slaves . . . .1393 

human sacrifice . . .1683 

did not care for scenery . . 1854 

Greek fire ..... 1268 
wine (1) .... 1029 

church, sacrament to chil- 
dren 1082 

transubstantiation (7) . . 163 

note on their present tenets . 1819 
Greenhouse first in England . .691 

Gregorian calendar anticipated by 

R Bacon .... 113 

Gregory I first ordered celibacy . 130 

accused of burning the Pala- 
tine library . . . 695 

Gregory II. allowed bigamy , .312 

Gregory VII., Lavington’s opinion 

of 311 

Gregory of Tours, his character . 255 
Griffin, of Eactrian origin . . 1472 

Giocers : etymology of, &c. . 527 

same -as apothecaries . . 1021 

Ground, druids thoughi it im- 
pure . , . * , 1766 

Groves, draidical worship . . 1825 

< Guanches, note on . , . 1464 

Gudook, Pass of, is Pylse Caspise . 1662 
Guebres decreasing in Persia . . 1542 

Guillotin, origin of . . . 648 

Guimple in twelfth century . . 1345 

Guitar (1) 287 

known to Egyptians . . 1443 

Gum-arabic, account of . . . 1884 

Gunpowder : known to B. Bacon . 114 

invented .... 345 
first inade in England . .2162 

known to ancients, &c. (1, 2) . 114 


y-, . . Ajsr. 

Gypsies, origin of . . 530, 1502 

Hackney coaches in England . 304 

Hagge, name for nightmare . .603 

Hair : in the third and fourth cen- 
turies painted . . .252 

in the seventeenth ceniury 
worn long .... 754 
modes of wearing . . .786 

cut off after baptism . .1816 

plucked from eyebrows. See 
Peruke .... 1494 
Hamadan, Ecbatana . . . 1567 

Hammoe, origin of the word . .2166 

Hand, the, putting up to the nose . 1038 
Hanseatic league : etymology of . 372 
in 1757 not quite extinct . 2205 

Harem, meaning of . . . 1550 

Hares abhorred by Abyssinians . 1740 
Harlot etymology of . . * . 369 

Harmattan, the, healthy wind (2) . 1570 
Harness, etymology of . . . 435 

Haro 1033 

Harp, the : invented by Scythians . 201 
known by Egyptians . . 1443 

origin of ... . 1420 

used by Saxons . . .287 

Harpies same as locusts . . 646 

Harry, Old 832 

Hartlepool, snlpersl itions of . . 2039 

Harvey, Gabriel, introduced Eng- 
lish hexameters . . . 782 

Hats : introduction of beaver ones . 612 
in Scotland . . . .661: 

used for bonnets . . . 873 

kept on in church (3) . 664, 1048 

in the sixteenth century . ,2138 

in the seventeenth century .2004 
in AD. 1669 .... 1917 
right of being covered in royal 
presence . . . .18 

Hanncheon, etymology of . . 407 

Hawks : in chui’ches in the four- 
teenth century . . .1138 

in Spam were, in the sixteenth 
century, only kept by the 
nobility . . .2174 

sacred to Egyptians . . 1 879 

Health, study, favourable to . ,1773 

Healths : mode of drinkmg in Eng- 
land 516 

in 1669 1917 

Heart : connection between the size 

of and courage , . . 633 

seat of intellect , . . 1769 

pulsation suspended at will . 33 

Heaven, material .... 1845 
Hebrew language* letters in Bible. 169 

points 1299 

in the sixth century , .1256 

in the eighth century . .1251 

in the ninth centuiy (2) . . 608 

in the fourteenth century . 955 
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Hebrew language : in tlie fifteenth 
century arguments against 
studying . . . ’ . 608 

in the seventeenth century . 631 

Mattheav written in . , 1300 

in the fourth century . . 1836 

in the tenth century . . 1389 

in the eleventh century . . 1375 

in the twelfth century . .1302 

in the thirteenth century . 1333 
grammars .... 1375 
not cognate with Afghanistan . 322 

Hebrews, the. did not build the 

pyramids . . . ,295 

etymology of . . . .162 

thought the heart tlie seat of 
intellect . . . .1769 

Epistle to, not by Paul . . 1835 

Hellebore, remedy for madness . 2313 
Hell, Matiometans believe m ma- 
terial one . . . .1188 

Helmont, Van, first who mentions 

gas 395 

Hemp anciently smoked . .1677 

Henchman, etymology of . , 407 

Henna reason for its use . .1901 

note on . . . . . 1904 

Henry (son of James I.) . . 1980 

Heniy II, first had title of majesty 52 
, Henry VIII. : not the first who was 

called Defender of the Eaith 51 
Lord Admiral could knight . 596 

his astrologer . . .742 

Heraldry, use of the crest . . 576 

Herba medica, same as clover . 1474 

Herculdneum, surgical instiuinents 1073 
Hercules, Melcarth, different from 

the Tyrian .... 1520 
Heresy first punished in England 83 
last person burnt in Smithfield 485 
causes of . . . .281 

earliest instance . . . 343 

Hermaphrodites* note on . . 1268 

Siva so represented . ,1619 

Hermes, books of . , . . 1987 

Hermits, etymology of . . .151 

Herodotus, note on . . . 2321 

Herrings * Caspian famous for , 1552 
much used in the seventeenth 
century . . . .2154 

first cured .... 2209 
Hesus, meaning of . . . 1963 

Hexameters, introduced into English 

by Gr. Harvey . . . 782 

Hidalgo, etymology of . . . 357 

Hjeroglyphics, etymology of . . 219 

Hilaria, same as tady Day . . 1402 

Hilary (Pope), founded first Chris- 
tian library . . . 963 

Hincmar: favoured ordeals . .1159 

wrote on mysteries of numbers 1160 
Hindoos : number of gods . . 23 

only one .... 1779 
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Hindoos • progress of their religion I 779 
Arabs indebted to , . .1860 

will not receive the evidence 
of gamblers . . .241 

architecture derived from the 
P 3 TamKl .... 1540 
acquainted with the arch . 1541 
bards ..... 1620 
originated the “ divine right of 
kings” . . . .1621 

predestination . . . 1622 

primogeniture unknown . . 1623 

wrestlers .... 1 () 2 G 
Hippopotamus, note on . . . I 7 O 8 

Hispaniola, received small-pox and 

measles . . . .571 

Historians: of fourih century . 1836 
first critical ones . . .1362 

in France, more in ninth than 
tenth century . . .1389 

Jews have scarce any . .1180 

Hocus pocus, etjTuology of . . 319 

Holborn, etymology of . . .599 

Holcott (Robert), author of “Philo- 

biblon” . . . .055 

Holland: etymologj’ of . . . 745 

drunkenness . . . .789 

tulip mania .... 1189 
causes of its decline . . 2220 

emigrants to England in the 
sixteenth century . .2233 

Holy Ghost (see Procession) : first 

represented . . .714 

opinion of Fathers on . .1846 

Holy water, of Pagan origin . 39, 317 

reason for using it . . .164 

Horn, of Zendavesta (2) . . 1637' 

Homage, not paid by bishops . 458 
Homer, Life of, in Persian . .1632 

Honey after baptism (1) , .1404 

preservative power . .1459 

note on l.iSl 

poisoned . . . ,1581 

Honey bird (or indicator), note on 1695 
Hooping cough, origin . , .393 

Hoops worn in seventeenth century 726 
Hops, introduced into England, 425, C9 1 , 

731 

grow in Norwaj* in lat. 64° . 2205 

Horns : of rams engrafted on trees 

during eclipse . . . 1604 

of deer for shoeing horses . 16G6 
worn on the head . . .1915 

stags’ horns, &e., discovered 
in England . .1981 

Horoscopes, taken by Egyptians . 1442 
Horror naturalis, a fiction. See In- 
cest 125 

Horse * shoed with antlers of deer . 166 G 
longevity of one . . 73 

Bankes’s . . . .498 


in the days of, chivalry it was 
disgraceful to ride on a mare 591 
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Horse: blessing (2) ... 73 Hyreania, Eances Hyrcanise, the 

honour to break a bottle under present Pile Eeedbar . 1.556 

their feet .... 1549 Hyssop, given to Christ . .1107 

good to eat . . . . 2081 

women in male dress . .914 Ibis, the, note on . . . .1771 

'>See Saddle. Asiatic origin of Iceland . first appearance of syphilis 27 

Scandinavians shown by no venomous reptiles . . 2300 

their love of its fiesh . . 2205 Ichneumon, the, note on . . 1587 

Horse-racing * first in England . 423 Ichthyophagi of D. Siculus are still 

in the seventeenth century . 1917 in Arabia and Nubia . . 1892 

Horse-shoe on gate in Peshawur . 1643 Iconography, Didron on Christian . 714 

Hospital : in the fourth centuiy, the Idiosyncrasies, cas^s of . . . 33 

first in Europe . . . 1395 Idolatry, punishment of by Moses . 1313 

in Scotland in the twelfth cen- Ignorance : of clergy in the four- 

tury 656 teenth century . . . 955 

in England for lepers . . 1973 of the thirteenth century . 1010 

Hospitality, decline of . . .2216 Imagination : of Arabs Scenery) 1860, 

Host, the, elevating it . . . 1374 1873 

Hot house, first in England . . 691 of dying people . . . 1916 

Hottentot : origin of name . . 35 want of taste of the Ameri- 

monorchides . . . .1516 cans 2199 

formation of woman . . 1692 cultivation of causes irritability 2212 

dislike potatoes (2) , . 1486 Sir W. Scott could not learn 

no leprosy (3) . , .188 painting or drawing . . 2212 

white teeth . . . .1612 nor music .... 2212 

Hours, origin of computation . 183 Immortality of the soul : denied in 

Howl, the Irish .... 1072 China .... 269 

Hroswitha, first dramatic writer . 940 Egyptians .... 1463 

Hue and cry, etymology of . . 2206 druids . . . .1936 

Hughenots, etymology of . i, 305 Impressment of sailors . . . 3226 

Humour and art . . . . 2368 Imprisonment unknown to Mosaic 

Humphrey: Duke of Gloucester, pa- Law (1). iSte Debt . . 1201 

iron of literature . . 944 Improvisatori ; ancient Eomaus . 1414 

dining with Duke . . . 505 Indians 1620 

Hungaiy : fine for murder . . 36 Arabs 1873 

etymology of . . . , 225 Incense: Pagan ongin of . 40,316 

library of Corvinus . . 964 reasons for using it . .164 

Huns, similar to North American Incest: Persians .... 66 

savages .... 22 Athenians mdrried their sisters 157 

Hunter (John), discovery by, antici- of near relations not contrary 

pated 464 to nature . . . .125 

Hunting : declined in the seven- Income. See Property 

teenth century . . . 1927 Indecencies (see Coarseness) ' of 

in the sixteenth century . .2235 dress defended hy a Jesuit . 828 

Husband, etymology of . . . 2208 of poetry defended . . 999 

Hussars, etymology of . . .12 of papal elections . . .1183 

Hybrids of men, flourisb . . 1691 cockle-bread . . . .518 

Hyde Park : early in the seven- baths in the fifteenth century 609 

teenth century . . . 1003 Independents, the, in 1669 . . 1917 

in 1669 1917 IndexExpurgatorius, first in Venice 

Hides, taxation by, in Persia . 1560 and Spain . . . .741 

Hydrophobia : caused by bite of man 1504 Indians. See America, 
not dependant on climate . 1604 Inc1ic.itor. See Honey Bird, 

notes oij .... 2349 Indietions, origin of . . . 1849 

Hyena : fond of human flesh . . 1702 Indigo, as a dye .... 1606 

note on 1751 Indus, the : descendants of Alex- 

Hyksos 1440,1778 ander in its valley . . 1667 

Hymen: the Jewish mode of pre- his descent .... 1674 

serving .... 1297 Indulgences ; before Leo X. . .20 

proofs of virginity . , .1303 Jubilee . . . .771,1328 

Hymns: earliest .... 32 would absolve a man who had 

in honour of the Virgin . . 1340 violated tlie Virgin Jlary (4) 1165 

Hypocras, CQmposition of , . 693 , rejected by Greek Church . 1^19 
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Infallibility of the Pope : denied by 

Adrian VI. . . . 890 

Bellarmine’s opinion . . 318 

Infant baptism, origin of . 1202, 1856 
Infanticide, common among He- 
brews and Egyptians , .177-1: 

Infection, by corpses . . . 1309 

In-fluenza in the sixteenth century . 67 0 

Ink, invisible .... 826 

Innocent VIII persecuted witches . 954 

Innocent’s Day, odd customs on .617 
Inoculation . introduced by Lady 

Montague .... 353 

history of ... . 2201 

increased the mortality . . 2201 

in 1766 unknown in Iceland(l) 2204 
Inquisition, origin of . . .676 

first inquisition ... 25 

did not severely punish pede- 
rasty (1-5) . . . 723 

in Portugal . . . .761 

number who suffered from in 
Spain .... 1254 
effects on Spanish literature 935 
Insanity: connected with inspiration 2086 
women more liable to than men 2133 

hut 2212 

popery ..... 565 

notes on .... 2313 
Inspiration of mad persons . . 2086 

Ins urancer origin of , . . 2249 

Interest of money : opinion of 

fathers, &c. . . .375 

in Prance in the thirteenth 
century .... 78 

laws, &e. m England • .2164 

in Norway .... 2205 
Intolerance * of Synod of Dort . 166 

of Luther against Jews . .167 

of early Protestants . . 362 

Invocation of saints . opposed by 

Tertullian .... 454 
in the fifth century . . 1274 

allowed by Greek Church , 1819 
Invention : mezzotinto ... 59 

gamut . . . . 89, 97 

comma and semicolon . .236 

spectacles . . . .261 

bells 288 

backgammon . . . .291 

cricket ..... 283 

jacks ..... 466 
Ipswich, population in 1669 . . 1917 

Ireland : Phoenician colony , . 196 

superiority of in the eighth 
century .... 1229 
barbarism in the twelfth century 1357 
and in the sixteenth century . 518 
no venomous reptileslOSl, 1917, 2330 
in 1669 hated English . . 19X7 

fond of pork (1) . . . 1323 

antiquity of bulls . . .614 

archbishoprick hereditary . 991 


ART. 

Ireland * howl .... 1072 

Culdees 1419 

harp . . . * . . 1420 

white crows . . . .1421 

few apples .... 1422 

rice 1423 

wolves in the eighteenth century 2019 
notes on the Irish , . . 2295 

Latin understood , . .2295 

Irish language, similar to that of 

Waldenses . . . .210 

Iron: heated ones for clothes are 

modern .... 1078 

note on 1699 

rare among the ancients . .1938 

Isidore. See Decretals. 

Ispahan, same as Aspa and Aspa- 

dama 1559 

Itahan language and literature: 
taste for it declining at the 
end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury .... 783, 2150 
early notices of in England . 793 

translations from, before 1600 898 

in the fifteenth century . .2130 

in time of Charles II. . 1917, 2143 
at end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in Pans . . .886 

Scotch little indebted to . 1004 
first opera performed in Eng- 
land 302 

bible translated . . .102 

Italy : early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury cotton first worn for 

dress 1147 

causes of prosperity of cities . 1249 
literary pride m the sixteenth 
century . . . .460 

Ivory : from trunks of the hippopo- 
tamus .... 1708 
note on 1714 

Jacks invented .... 466 
Jacobin, etymology of . . . 701 

Jacquemont, the Jacquerie . . 1034 

Jacquerie, proverb . . . 1034 

Jain, the, their tenets . . .1615 

Jaloils, the, numerals . . .1707 

James I. : character by Bolingbroke 169 
“ Counterblaste to Tobacco ” . 728 

opposed drunkenness (3) . 615 

disliked Puritans (4) . .411 

purgatory . . . .265 

Virgin Mary , . . .714 

baptism . . . .738 

chess (13) .... 290 

music (3) . . . .277 

pederasty . . , .628 

opinion of merchants (2) . 613 

hawking (2) . . . .360 

swearing 752 

his remarks on dress . 753, 754 

games he mentions. . % 755 
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James (St.) Park, note on . . 1995 

Jansenism, note on . . . 1397 

Japan : language . . . .1491 

mark respect by turning the 

back 1479 

left superior to the right . 1482 
feudal system . . . 1483 

etymology of Niphon . . 1484 

soy 1485 

abundance of silk . , . 1487 

Jedo 1495 

copper 1497 

famous for scymitars . . 1600 

women blacken their teeth . 1488 
white for mourning . . 1489 

believe we are not descended 
from a single pair . . 1492 

when dying, turn their heads 
to north .... 1493 
pederasty . . . .1390 

married women pull out eye- 
brows .... 1494 
separate from their husbands 
shave their heads , . 1498 

tombstones .... 1499 
are short .... 1518 
burn their dead . . . 1636 

Jarchi (S.), reputation among the 

Jews 1804 

Jarrow, the church of . . . 2011 

Jasper, little known to ancients . 1852 
Java . upas tree .... 1603 
areca nut .... 1504 
tradition of Yishnu . . 1506 

ot deluge .... 1506 
metempsychosis . . . 1506 

Hindoo origin . . .1508 

Jaxarces separates Mongols and 

Tartars .... 1530 
Jedo, note on ... . 1495 

Jehovah, J ewish superstition respect- 
ing writing it . . .1803 

Jelum, Alexander crossed Hydaspes 

at It 1640 

Jemshid Grrecian Achsemenes . 1477 
Persepolis called his throne , 1469 
Jenner (E,), his favourite mode 

was by analogy . . . 2203 

Jerome, St. : opposed classical 

learning . . . 21, 134 

pious frauds . . . .135 

celibacy of clergy . . .133 

Jerusalem : pilgrimage to, not 

ordered by the early church 1326 
the Virgin died there . . 1398 

Jesuitesses 702 

Jesuits ' said to discourage learning 414 
first confessor to a king of 
Prance , . . .606 

opinion of naked bosoms . 828 

of wars 829 

stopped persecution of witches 954 
account of their constitutions . 1040 
VOL. II. 


Jesuits: never popes . . .1113 

disguised as qudkers . .1171 

Jesuit’s bark or quinquina . .1172 

Jet : m middle ages highly valued, 
and considered test of virgi- 
nity 590 

observations on . . .2027 

earrings of the Britons . , 2f)74 

Jetti, the, of India . . . 1626 

Jewels on neck in the eighth 

century . . . .1051 

Jew, the wandering . . .1190 

Jew’s harp, sixteenth century . 507 

J ews • intolerance of Lutlier against 167 

like Egyptians m religion . 176 

few understood Eahhinical lan- 
guage .... 2.38 
baptism . . . 275, 1813 

in first century great number 
the East . . . .1783 

in second century called Chris- 
tians Nazarenes . . . 454 

separated from Christians . 1791 
Pelagians . . , .1155 

Trinity 1868 

religious mysteries . . 1200 

increase in first, sixteentli, and 
seventeenth centuries . . 1253 

first notice of in England . 401 
superstitions . . 1095, 1803 

in the sixth century . . 1256 

in the nineteenth century physi- 
cians 1166 

no historians . . . .1180 

sacred oil ► . . . 1106 

continence (2) . , . 1092 

but no idea of celibacy (1) . 1248 

marry early .... 1810 
despise women . . .1812 

mode of keeping them chaste . 1297 
couU marry out of their tribe. 1294 
found among Egyptian mum- 
mies 1448 

countnes in which they are 
found .... 1562 
do 92 oif learn a trade . . 1811 

pressing towards Palestine . 1814 
turned into apes for breaking 
the Sabbath . . .1193 

capital punishment . .1201 

expected the Advent . .1213 

fury of Inqmsition against . 1254 
treatment of by Christians . 3 301 
no military skill before David 

(2) 928 

mercury for gonorrhoea . .1310 

blood avenger . . .1311 

LexTalionis . . . .1312 

severe punishment of idolatry . 1313 
human sacrifice . . .1314 

jubilee 1328 

penitentials .... 1330 
in Gaul in the twelfth century 1362 


X X 
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JEW 

JeTfs ' not connpcted "witli Afghans 

circumcised women (7) 
resurrection . 

Shechinala * • * ; 

See Karaites. Arnold opposed 
their admission into Parlia- 
ment 

Jig, meaning of . • Jr- • * 

Joachim, the father of the Virgin 
Mary . • • • • 

Job: supposed to allude to the 
Phcenix . . • • 

author of . • • • 

John, St : dance of . • • 

wrote the Apocalypse . 
admired by fathers 
the only unmarried apostle . 
Johnson (Dr. S.) Scott and Byron 
admired his poetry 
Joseph the patriarch, worshipped 
as Scrapis . . • • 

Josephus, since him the Jews 
have no historian till the 
tenth century 

Joshua, military blunders (2) 
Journals* first Preneh one . 

origin of “ Des S^avans ” . 

Jousts: origin of . . • 

inferior to tournaments . 
Jubilee, origin of . . .771, 

Jiidaa, reason of his rage against 
Christ 

Judgment Day, proceeded by fifteen 
tokens .... 
Judicial ordeal, in Prance in the 
seventeenth century 
Judicial power, in Norway, is re- 
sponsible . . • • 

Juliangeer, tomb suspended in the 

air 

Julapoor, not the place where Alex- 
ander crossed the Hydaspes 
Julian period, established in the 
eleventh century 
Jungum, the, their tenets , . 
Jumper, road to the grave strewed 
with . . . • • 

Jupiter, etymology of . 

Jury, origin of . . • ^ • 

Justin, St , held transubstantiation 


AUT. 

322, 

1648 

1291 

1814 

1785 


2211 

501 

1389 

1169 

1307 

562 

1838 

1841 

1272 

2212 

1867 


1180 
928 
815 
645 
, 285 
284 
1328 

951 

952 
374 

2205 

1639 

1640 

1380 

1614 

2206 
198 

1319 

163 


Kabux : use of tea 

account of . • • • 

rhubarb • * ; * 

original seat of the gypsies • 
Kaffers : etymology of . 
polygamy . 

no leprosy (3) 

white teeth . . . • 

swear by dead relatives . ^ • 
confirm promises by breaking 
a piece of metal (1) 


1480 

1647 

1642 

1602 

48 

1689 

188 

1612 

1582 

1612 


AT?T. 

Kafiers* rarely dance (8) . .619 

tattooing .... 1609 
do not burn dead . . . 1636 

their only chronology is by the 

moon 1697 

Kamtschatka: women nurse chil- 
dren four or five years . 1517 
divorce unknown (3) . . 737 

give their deer urine . .1519 

burn dead .... 1636 
Kangaroo, discovered by Cook in 

1770 2067 

Karaites, account of . . . 1808 

Kashmir shawls . . . 1606, 1672 

Kaye, or Caius, John, character of. 673 

Kehla 1957 

Kempis, Thomas a, pilfers from the 

Philobiblon . . . 955 

Kent, remarks on . . . .2307 

Kermania, note on . . .1 544 

Ketch, Jack, origin of expression . 1364 
Keys, carried at the girdle . . 853 

Khan, different from Mirza . . 1 554 

Kharasm, the present Khiva . 1671 
Khiva, kingdom of . . 1G71 

Kidney, among Bechuanas, only 

eaten by the old . . .1701 

King’s evil. See Scrofula. 

King first deposed by church . 672 

origin of canonizing . .673 

able ones at end of the seven- 
teenth century . . .934 

Kirkdale, church of, and others 

with Saxon inscriptions . 2026 
Kissing, Pope’s toe . . .776 

importance of in espousals . 803 
of early Christians . .1895 

England in the seventeenth 
century .... 2090 
in the sixteenth century . . 577 

Kneeling : not allowed on Sunday 

(1, 4) . . . . 4:52, 1203 

allowed on Sabbath . . 1204 

when Virgin Mary's name was 
pronounced . . . 1340 

Knight * of the post . . . 500 

in the sixteenth century title 
omitted .... 598 
etymology of . . . . 400 

persons compelled to be made 17 
money paid for . . .56 

first conferred in Germany on 
persons of ignoble birth . 148 

conferred by Lord Admiral . 596 

and by abbots. See Chivalry . 127 
Knives, worn at girdle . . .865 

Koran; its sources . . .122 

published early in the six- 
teenth century . . .741 

in the twelfth century trans- 
lated into Latin . . . 1352 

Kurds. See Curds. 

I Kurshee, account of . . .1654 
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Kiirshee, population of . . . 1664 

Kuriles, the, same origin as 

Japanese .... 1481 

Labyhinth of Egypt was an astro- 
nomical observatory . . 1442 

Lace, manufactured in England in 

the fourteenth century . 2215 
Lackeys, in England See Eootmen 756 
Ladies in the fourteenth century 

could not write, Women 1137 
Lady Day, Pagan Hilaria . . 1402 

Lahore, visited by Alexander, and 

probably near Singala . 1682 
Lalanne, his “ Curio sit ^s biblio- 

graphiqiies” . . .741 

Lambs’ Conduit, note on . .2113 


Lamprey, different from lamprouii 1144 
Lamproun, different from lamprey . 1144 
Lancet, not at Herculaneum. Per- 
haps known to Anglo-Saxons 1073 
Land. See Agriculture. 


Languedoc, etymology of . .373 

Lausquenet, origin and etymology of 531 
Lanterns, in Holland carried by 
gentlemen in honour of a 

guest 742 

Lapis lazuli, the sapphire . . 1467 

Lapland: potatoes (2) . . .765 

and population . , . 2205 

Laplanders are Celts . . 2205 

Last Day. See Judgment, Day of. 
Lateran, council of, in 1215, tran- 

substantiation (8) . .163 

and indulgences (1) . . 20 

Latin language : connected with 

Sanscrit .... 44 

more difficult than Greek (1) . 631 
in the fourth century vernacu- 
lar in Gaul . . . 1836 

and in the second century . 1831 
well-known in time of Bede . 1051 
in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies for mass . . . 1227 

poetry in the tenth century . 1389 
and in the eleventh century . 1375 
in the twelfth century . . 1362 

declined in the thirteenth cen- 
tury 1333 

in the twelftli century nuns 
obliged to learn it . .1362 


in the twelfth century Latin 
more grammatically written 1362 
in Scotland m the fifteenth 
century study was com- 
pulsory . . . .976 

in Prance in the seventeenth 
century .... 631 
in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century little studied 1184 
pronunciation of under 

Charles II. . . . 1917 
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LEN 

-r • . T , 

Latin in Ireland .... 2295 
Latimsms in English writers 1949, 2195 
Lavington, Bishop, opinion of Gre- 
gory VII 311 

Laughter, produced by saffron .1016 

Launcelot, romauce of . . .740 

Laureate, origin of poet . .404 

Law: Egyptian one evidencing civi- 
lization .... 1453 
lawyers hated by Puritans . 532 
connected with civilization . 1830, 
1836 

aristocracy of America . .2199 

Lawn* shirt of in the fifteenth cen- 
tury 433 

introduced into England . 912 

Laymen* impropriations . . 432 

ought not to read . . .935 

could not enjoy benefit of 
clergy .... 956 

administer sacrament . . 958 

not sit in churches . .1115 

must honour clerks . . 1240 

educated in, the eighth cen- 
tury 1240 

in the tenth century . .1389 

in the eleventh century . . 1375 

could depose bishops . .1289 

allowed to baptize . . .1819 

Lazarus, hospital dedicated to .1973 

Lead: book made of . . .187 

note on . . . . 1690 

Leather, fictitious circulation used 

^ by Carthaginians . . 1425 

Learning: opposed by Fathers. See 

Classical Learning. . , 21 

arguments against Hebrew . 608 

discovery of Quintilian . .610 

in the fifteenth century little 
patronised . . . .611 

of St. Paul .... 706 
possessed by few Presbyte- 
rians 97o 

not aided by crusades . .1362 

Christianity unfavourable to . 1831 
of present Arabs . . . 1S73 

Left honourable by Japanese . 1482 
by druids .... 1944 
Le Gallois, on libraries . .724 

Legate: first a latere . . .1418 

first presided m English coimei I 111 

Legends of saints, declined in the 

thirteenth century , . 1 333 

Lemon : native of Persia . .1886 

introduced into America . 2170 
Lent: England in the thirteenth 

century .... 430 
in the seventeenth century . 1925 
marriage first forbidden in . 795 

origin of fasting . . . 1290 

theatres open in, in the seven- 
teenth century . . .884 

flagellation .... 1973 
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LON 


Loo X not inventor of indulgences 
L( opard in Africa, "but no tigers , 
Leprosy . introduced into Europe . 

in Scotland .... 
notes on .... 
dilferent from elephantiasis . 
etymology of . 
cause of divorce 
in Bokhara .... 
the Kalagasy perfom their 
ordeal with the aid of 
lepers. .... 
hospital for ■women 
and for men . . 1973, 

rare in England in the six- 
teenth century . . . ' 

But in the seventeenth cen- 
tury 

L’Estrange (Sir Eohert) edited the 
first English newspaper 
Letters love-letter in the sixteenth 
century .... 
with three seals 

in the twelfth century . . ^ 

England in the seventeenth 
century . . • • - 

Lettish language, connection with 
Oriental languages 
Levirate marriage : explained 

in Tibet .... 
Ill India .... 
Levites, revenues and tithes . 
Liberty of publication allowed by 
ancients, and first taken 
away a.d. 400 . . . 

origin in France of censorship 
books condemned by the Sor- 
bonne could be read by 
masters and doctors . 


in the twelfth century appro- 
bation of the church first 
required .... 1362 
in Norway .... 2205 
Library : in the seventeenth century 

no good one in London , 693 
and only three public ones in 
Europe . . .713, 724 

in the sixteenth century . . 867 

m the fifteenth at Buda .. . 964 

in the fifth century first Chris- 
tian library . . . 963 

but lu the third century a cir- 
culating one . - . 1267 

in the twelfth century first en- 
dowed in France . .710 

in the thirteenth century first 
public one .... 1333 
England in the twelfth century 2029 
in Graul in the eleventh cen- 
tury . . . . . 1375 

burning of the Palatine by 
Gregory 1 695 


Library : account of library of 
Duke of Burgundy in the 
fifteenth century . . 740 

of monks full of romances . 1131 
in the sixteenth century . . 1135 

Libertines, sect of, in England in 

1669 1917 

Licentiate, the oldest academical 

degree . . . .1362 

Lies, approved by fathers . .1847 

Life-boat, first built . . .2014 

Light-houses, Eoman, in England. 1971 
Lightning: superstition respecting 1591 
fires kindled by, quenched hy 

1795 

Linacre 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the seven- 
teenth century , . . 2050 

Linen manufacture in Scotland . 663 
Line. Sie Equator . . . 2078 

Link-boys, allusion to . . . of.)8 

Lion, note on .... 1607 
“ Lions, showing the ” . . . 1930 

Lischa, use of ... . 1078 

Lit^^rature begun by translations . 943 
Litter, horse, in England . .1923 

Liturgy, Latin, introduced into 

Gnul .... 1832 
Liver, the seat of love . , .2291 

Liverpool, etymology of . . 2259 

Livery, collars of the king’s . .1130 

Livery Company . Saddlers, the 

oldest . . . .522 

Lord Mayor, a member of (2) . 408 
Livy, Arnold’s opinion of . .2211 

Lizard, flying one of Ceylon . . 1588 

Loadstone. See Magnet. 

Lockets worn in the seventeenth 

century .... 2096 
Locket’s, celebrated in the seven- 
teenth century . . 2051, 2099 

I^ockhart, Life of Sir W. Scott . 2212 
Locusts, harpi-es . . . .646 

note on .... 1698 
Lodbrog, Eagnar, notes on . .1112 

Log, first used m ships for measur- 
ing distances . . . 1865 

Logarithms invented . . .2331 

Logic: in the tenth century . . 1389 

in the eleventh century . . 1375 

m the twelfth ceuLury . . 1362 

Logos, proved ajprion . . .1962 

Loke, or Lokmau of Edda. men- 
tioned by Mahometans . 1197 

Lollards, etymology of . >380 

Lombard Street, notes on , .2095 

Lombards, the, etymology of . . 1105 

Lombardy, Peter of, first doctor . 123 
London: in 1697, no good public 

library .... 593 
first Act of Parliament for 
paving .... 1136 
fire of 2127 
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London: state of, in middle of the Madagascar horror of cats . . 10t)d 

sixteenth century . . 1146 note on the poetry of . . 1634 

population m 1669 . .1917 serpent- worship . 1684 

and in the sixteenth century . 2278 dislike black . . I077 

Longevity* of a horse ... 73 criminals pardoned if they 

of men .... 79,2034 the king . . . 1685 

of the tortoise . . .475 before drinking pour a little on 

study favourable to . .773 the ground .... 168G 

men more than a hundred . 2354 caste (3) . . . 1441 

Loo, game of .... 2093 Madam, education in a nunnery gave 
Lord Mayor* antiquity. . . 993 the title . . . .1071 

expenses in the sixteenth cen- used in conversation , .2115 

tury 408 Madeira wine, mode of making . 2060 

no shows by Puritans . . 537 Madeira (island) discovered . .2182 

Lorraine, in the thirteenth century Madness. See Insanity. 

famous for dancing (1) . 619 Madrid, no privy before 1760 .2064 

Lottery, the first in England . . 526 Magians looked on the dog as sacred 1473 

Lotus, the, common in W Africa . 1715 etymology of . 1478,197)8 

Love reason why the myrtle is Magic, Solomon king of . . 1008 

dedicated to . . . 1265 Mdgnet properties discovered 68,347 

in cards, etymology of . . 534 known to ancients . . 1945 

feasts, early notice of . . 588 compass invented in the twelfth 

“Family of Love ” in 1669 . 1917 century .... 1362 

letters in the sixteenth cen- variation of it first seen . 2191 

tury. See Letters . . 848 Magnetism, animal, mentioned by 

locks, note on . . . 786 Giraldns Cambronsis . . 470 

Louis, origin of present orthography 647 Magpie, common in Norway . . 2205 

Louis IX. of Prance, first king who Mahomet : coffin m air ... 46 

tolerated prostitutes . . 686 ignorance assumed . . . 12. 

first who had title of majesty 746 Mahometans : deists among . . 21 3 

and of most Christian . . 746 women dying in childbed are 

established the first public li- martyrs . . . .1186 

brary m Europe . . . 1333 aftorthe fall, brutes could speak 1187 

Louis X , first who attempted to Virgin Mary free from sin . 970 

emancipate slaves . . 77 purgatory . . . .1188 

Louis XIV disliked perfumes . 885 ‘Wandering Jew . . . 1190 

Loyola, Wesley’s opinion of him , 310 Gesta Komanorum taken from 1191 

Lucius, Christianity of . . . 1984 David 1192 

Lull, name of gypsies m Persia . 1502 apes were Jews who desecrated 

Lunatics respected. See Inspira- the Sabbath . . .1193 

tion 2086 angels mortal . . . 1194 

Luri, gypsies in Beloochistan so Chi'ist not crucified . .1195 

called .... 1502 Abraham the first who had 

Lute, the, similar to the olpharion . 9S2 grey hairs . . . .1196 

Luther (Martin) : hated Jews . 167 Lokman . . .1197 

twenty years after his death Arabian Nights from Talmud 1198 

was forgotten in Germany . 1321 rosary taken from them . 1255 

Lylie (John), description of women their Eamazan. See Sunnis . 1566 

in the sixteenth century . 806 superstitions. See Arabs . 1906 

Lynch law in the twelfth century . 112 Mail coat, of, etymology of . .435 

Lyre different from harp . . 1420 invented by David . . .1192 

IMaimonides : opinion of angels (2) 1194 
Macaronic verses, origin of .417 says some religious principles 

Macrobians, same as Sabeans . 1431 are not to be taught to all . 1200 

Madagascar: name not given by opinion of continence (2) . 1092 

natives . . . .1598 Main-bread, same as manchet , 1001 

circumcision (3) . . .1291 Majesty: in England, Henry II. first 

divorce (4) . . . .1512 had title .... 52 

no lions 1607 in Prance . . . 307, 746 

swear by their mother . . 1582 remarks on . . . . 403 

red, a royal and sacred colour 1608 given to Otto III. . . .1391 

superstition respecting eroco- to bishops . . . .1391 

dile 1610 I Malabar, origin of the word . . 1688 
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Malabar, a misnomer for the Tamnl Marquis, first created ... 54 

language . . . .1617 Marriage • laws in Eussia . . 3 


Kalli, the, Mooltan their city . 1680 
Maidive Islands, origin of name . 1688 
Malaria, antiqnifcy of . . . 1407 

Malays . origin, &c. . . . 1508 

use of bang .... 1585 
Maiighas tree, produces Eve’s apple 1589 
Man, the Isle of, same as Mona . 1941 
Man : longevity . . . 79, 2034 

diminution in size . . ,276 

tallness of some . . . 324 

Egyptians short . . . 1462 

with twelve fingers and twelve 

toes 325 

is it honourable to weep ? .1705 

numbers relative to women . 1871 
spning from one race . . 1394 

which Japanese disbelieve . 1492 
more prolific by intermarriage 

of races .... 1691 1 
becomes short by early mar- 
riages .... 1296 
Man dingoes : polygamy . . 1689 

their numerals . . . 1706 

Mandeville, Sir John : in French . 740 

influence on civilization . .2180 

Manieheans: Albigenses . . 1148 

fast on Sunday . , . 1203 

Augustine one . . . 1155 

Manna : found in Calabria and 

Arabia 273 

the, their numerals . .1707 

Mantilla, worn in Spam . . 936 

Manufactures : in 3 580, earthenware 

imported into England . 2190 
hlanuscripts : copied by virgins . 707 
time occupied in copying . 709 
prices of in middle ages . . 204 

copied by monks . , .749 

infidelity of copyists . . 1282 

I’are in the eleventh century . 1376 
increased in the twelfth century 1362 
and the thirteenth century . 1333 
destroyed by the Eeformers (S) 383 

Manikyala, same as Tasilla . . 1641 

Manners, society for reformation of 759 
at Whitby in the seventeenth 
century. See Coarseness . 2042 
Marauder, etymology of . . 309 

Marble worked in Prance in the 

thirteenth century . . 1 383 

Marco Polo, influence on civilization 1929 
Marcellinus. See Ammianus. 

Mare, in time of chivalry, disgrace- 
ful to ride on . . . . 591 

Margaret of Navarre invented black 

sheets .... 748 
Mark, etymology of . . . 2274 

Markolis, his worship, and who he 

was .... * 192 

Marl, manure in fourteenth century 2258 
Marmalade in i628 . . ,2161 


cousins, Incest . .411 

a second one . . , .70 

particulars in England from 
“ Burn’s Fleet Marriages ” 808 

in the sixteenth century . . 1928 

in the seventeenth centur 3 ^, 2160 , 
1120, 1372 

See Bride and Bridegroom, 
opinion*? and customs re- 
specting .... 1379 
“ visiting ” the bride in bed. 764, 

987 

congress .... 735 

early ones in the seventeenth 
century . . . .1120 

also among the Jews . .1810 

which produces small statured 
people .... 1296 
Arabic superstition . . 1906 

continence the first three nights 1091 
forms among Anglo-Saxons not 
in Latin . . . .1100 

part taken by tailors . .1372 

Jews rarely married widows . 1302 
Leviraie .... 1298 
of two different races very pro- 
ductive . . . .1691 

of eldest son in Ladakh puts 
him in immediate possession 
of his father’s property . 1602 
more prolific after pestilence 558 
use of urine . . . .1712 

first forbidden in Lent . .795 

forbidden within seventh de- 
gree , . . . .110 

origin of banns . . .387 

forbidden between godfather 
and godmother . . .589 

Ceylonese ceremonies . . 1586 

first regular in France . 692 

See Matchmakers, Begisters, 
Mercheta. 

Marseilles, Greek colony . - 1275 

Marshall, first lord in England . 434 
Martin (St.), patron of shoemakers 367 
Martineau (Miss), Marryat’s re- 
marks on . . . . 2199 

Martyrdom : first sanctioned by 

the church .... 10 

earliest instance of . . 343 

suffered by Atheists . . 260 

first in England . , .83 

and the last . . . . 485 

under Mary . . * .491 

under Elizabeth . . , 604 

Mohammedans consider women 
dying in childbed martyrs ,1186 
fathers who did not believe 
that the blood of the mar- 
tyrs aids redemption , . 1329 

Mary 1. of England, persons burnt 491 
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Mary I of England appointed 

women to judicial offices . 871 

Mary (the Virgin) : has the au- 
reole 714 

her knowledge , . . .743 

saluted before sermon . .959 

original sin . . . 970,1165 

first invoked . . . .1274 

must have been an heiress . 1294 
notes on her worship and rites 1340 
history of worship . , .1398 

early worship . , .1399 

her girdle (4) ... 876 

earliest notice of . . . 1400 

Pagan origin .... 1401 
Lady-day the same as Hilaria . 1402 
nunneries dedicated to . . 2032 

worshipped by the Brahmins . 191 

‘‘ Marry” an oath by . .2236 

Masks in France . . .747 

in reign of Charles 11. . 1917, 2111 
worn by Americans for reli- 
gious purposes . . .2172 

See Viza^. Egyptian priests 1446 
Mass : in vulgar tongue forbidden . 69 

but allowed by Charlemagne . 1227 
and in Anglo-Saxon . .1100 

importance of for dead . .1051 

and price . . . .796 

swearing by in the seventeenth 
century .... 2120 
in honour of the Virgin . 1340, 1399 
first mentioned in the fourth 
century .... 1122 
conduct at in the fourteenth 
century .... 1138 
Master, synonymous with doctor . 1362 
Match makers in England early in 

the eighteenth century . 757 
Mathematics; first English trans- 
lation of Euclid . . .551 

focus of the parabola first indi- 
cated 552 

first English writer on arith- 
metic, geometry, &e . .514 

great men who had no taste 
. for ..... 688 

in the fourth century . . 1836 

in the tenth century . . 1389 

in the eleventh century . . 1375 

in the twelfth century . . 1362 

in the thirteenth century (1) . 555 
Matthew: wrote in Hebrew . . 1300 

note on gospel of . . . 1839 

Maundy Thursday, note on . .877 

May, 1st of, kept in England in 

1669 1917 

Mayor. See Lord Mayor. 

Mazenderan, seat of Taburi . * 1662 

Mead, account of . . . . 1922 

Measles, origin of . . . 391, 571 

Medical j'urisprudence, first French 

writer on . . . . 716 


AST. 

Medicine* the Arabs who raised it 
to a science, borrowed from 
Hindoos .... 1860 
of the present Arabs . . 1873 

first division of acute and 
chronic .... 390 

in the sixteenth century was 
more advanced on the Conti- 
nent than in England . 572, 717 

not a science .... 685 

proverb respecting “Cairn” . 1024 
Jews in the ninth century . 1166 
state of in the tenth century . 1389 
in the eleventh century . .1375 

in the twelfth century . .1362 

in the thirteenth century . 1333 
butter used as . . .1412 

mercury . . . .1310 

mummy .... 1454 
tears ..... 1565 
women’s milk for sore eyes . 1569 
at Cabool they do not use rhu- 
barb as a medicine . . 1647 

first vernacular writer in 
France . . . .1757 

in the twelfth century St. Ber- 
nard thought monks should 
not take it . . . . 1347 

notes on the history of . . 2204 

Melcarth, different from Tyrian 

Hercules .... 1520 
Memnon, the statue of . . .1270 

Memory, notes on ... 2348 
Memra, the, antiquity of the term. 1790 
Mennomtes, the, account of . .1806 

Menstruata concubitu cum : effects 

of, &c. . . ’ . 1317,1900 

insanity . . . .2313 

Merchants See Commerce. 

Meroheta Mulierum, note oh . .2322 

Mercure, the, first periodical in 

France .... 815 
Mercury : the god, etymology of . 199 

the metal, known to Moses as 
a sahvator .... 1310 
Mermaid: the Club, note on . 9S3 

note on . ... 2272 

Mesmerism. See Magnetism (Ani- 
mal) .... 470, 2332 
Messiah* of Jews, expected in the 

first century . . .1213 

daily expected by Karaites . 1808 
Metaphysics * in the tenth century 1389 
in the eleventh century . .1375 

in the twelfth century ^ . .1362 

Metempsychosis : belief in Africa that 

men are changed into beasts 1702 
Egyptians . . . 1453, 1985 

Javanese .... 1506 
denied by Jungum . ; 1614 

who nevertheless abstain from 
animal food . . .1614 

held by Jews. . . . 1615 
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Metempsychosis : held hy Toorkums 1660 
first stage of Hindoo philosophy 
after dogma of emanation . 1779 
disbelieved by Karaites . . 1808 

Jews 1985 

Druids ..... 1936 
Hitson would not touch animal 

food 2212 

Metheglin, account of . . . 1822 

Methodist, use of the word . . 2360 

Mezzo-tinto invented by Prince 

Pupert .... 59 

Michaelmas Day, goose on . . 1973 

Microscope invented - . . 2371 

Middle Ages, existence of secret 
societies m which knowledge 
was preserved . . . 1260 

Midsummer, festivals at . . 1989 

Midwives : could baptize . . 431 

history of . . . .2269 

Mile, Eoman .... 1939 
Milk : after baptism (1) . . 1404 

of women, for sore eyes . . 1569 

Ashantees will not drink it . 1592 
superstition respecting . 1795 

Military genius declined in Spain 
in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. /SfleWar. 928 
Milliner, etymology of . . . 529 

Millennium: end of . . . 681 

belief of in the third and 
fourth centuries . . . 1844 

Milton : Thierry indebted to . 2044 
title of Paradise Lost antici- 
pated by Maitland . . 300 

its reception . . . .2212 

IVrinced Pies, dates in . . . 2154 

Minister, first used by clergy . 2261 
Minstrels of Scotland . . . 967 

Miracle plays f first m England . 286 

Grermany in the seventeenth 
century .... 455 

Italian 351 

- in England at the end of the 

seventeenth century . . 540 

difierent from mysteries (1) . 540 
indecent .... 541 

first on the stage . . .512 

in Low Countries described by 
Durer .... 742 

Miracles: of Moses explained . 1259 

ceased after the disciples of 
the Apostles . . 1278, 2211 

Pantheism is the only oriental 
doctrine not founded on them 1779 
Bede never saw one . . 1252 

language of the Bathers. . 447 
Mirrors : carried by women in 

Prance .... 887 

and in England . . . 2106 

in the thirteenth century , 1337 
Mirza, etymology of . . , 1564 

Miscreant, origin of . . ,109 


Mishna: inferior to G-emara , IT 95 
extract from . . . ,1223 

Misrule. See Ahbot. 

Missionaries, bad effects of . .1993 

Mistletoe, note ou . , . .1014 

Mittens, the use of . . . 2053 

Mob, use of the word . . .2341 

Mocha, etymology of . . .1734 

Mona, Isle of Man . . .1941 

Monastery, impropriations to laymen 432 
library in the twelfth century . 2029 
five bishops from one . . 1051 

first exempted from episcopal 
jurisdiction . . .1241 

ori^n of chapters and visita- 
tions 1067 

in the fourth century the first 
in Graul .... 1886 
reform of in the tenth century 1389 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary . 1309 

Monday 2367 

Money : compensation for crime . 154 
in 1694 much base in England 489 
Carthaginians’ fictitious cur- 
rency of leather . . .1 425 

in Egypt . . . .1451 

of ancient Britons . . . 1756 

in the eleventh century not 
taken at schools . . .1375 

but the custom of taking it 
grew up in the twelfth cen- 
tury. to Interest . .1362 

Mongols different from Tartars . 1530 
Calmncks one of their chief 
branches . 1538, (1) 1670 

Monkeys. See Apes. 

Monks: opposed learning . . 1353 

cultivated it . . . .1354 

importance of their labours . 749 
bleeding them . . .579 

should not take medicine , 1347 
right to elect their abbot . 1382 

, tyranny of bishops over . . 10,53 

abbots elected by archbishops 1054 
governed by abbess . 814 

fond of cookery . . .1065 

discipline inflicted . . . 893 

vices proverbial . 1009, 1024 

dress in the fourth century . 1104 
at end of the sixth century 
were clerks . 1239, 1240 

influence in the eighth century 1061 
declined in the tenth cenfury . 1349 
not before the age of twenty . 1349 
shaved once in three weeks . 1351 
etymology of . . . .161 

libraries full of romances . 1131 
immorality of French in the 
sixteenth century . ,811 

Monorchides, in tribe of Hottentots 1516 
Monosyllables, few in Malagasy . 1 634 
Monsoon : etymology of . . 1853 

none in Bed Sea . . , 1732 
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Montanism, Graul, in the second 

century . . . .1275 

Mooltan note on . . . , 1680 

capital of the Malli . .1680 

Moon influence on pregnant women 1697 
bleeding on fourth day . 1051 

Africans worship it rather than 
the sun . . 1570, 1697 

worshipped at Whitby . . 2075 

Moorfields, time of Charles II .1917 
in tho seventeenth century . 2048 
Moravians * polygamy . . . 329 

the pudenda . . . .330 

More, Sir Thomas, dates in letters 

inaccurate .... 569 

Morgengabe, notes on . . . 1292 

Morris dance, note on . . .1163 

in the nineteenth century 2212 
Mortality of the soul. See Immor- 
tality. 

Mortality . bills of, keptbyEtruscans 705 
first in England . . .758 

diminished rate of . .2221 

Moses : miracles .... 1259 
military blunders (2) . ,928 

rod of 1416 

like Cicero (1) . . . 1259 

obligation to Egyptian laws . 1775 

sources of Pentateuch . .1776 

Lextalionis. iSee Exodus . 1312 
Mother : custom of marrying a , 66 

of God, Virgin so-cailed . 1399 
Mould, broken, a figure used . 1005 
Mourning; not worn by Anglo- 

Saxons .... 910 
of negroes .... 1094 
in the fourth century was 

black 1104 

but in the twelfth century 
Spam the only country where 
it was worn . . .1350 

Japanese wear white . . 1489 

of the ancients . . . 1206 

in England .... 2282 
Mouth, the, covered in presence of 

Persian kings . . .1471 

‘‘Moutons, Eevenons a nos” . lOiS 
Muck, running a . . . . 2069 

Mulberry : grown in time of 

Charles U. . . . 1917 

Kabul 1647 

Bokhara . . 1655, 1664 

garden, in the seventeenth 
century .... 2006 
Mummy : a drug . . . 1454, 1458 

etymology of . . . . 1455 

made in the fifth century . 1456 
contains amber . . . 1457 

and colocynth . . . 1458 

facial line . . . .1461 

always short .... 1462 
in Canary islands . . , 1464 

of the ibis .... 1771 


AUT. 

Murder, compensation for . 35, 154 

Muscadine, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury 2161 

Muscat, emporium of pearl flbhory 1546 
Mushrooms in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ..... 2154 
Musieaiius, same as Alore . 1678 

Music* disliked by men of genius . l77 

Raleigh 982 

by Arnold .... 2211 
by Sir W. Scott . . .2212 

Richard III. fond of . . 335 

preparatory to theology . . 778 

first Italian opera in England 302 
of Egyptians . . . 1443 

present Arabs . . .1878 

See Gamut, Olphanon, Lute, 

Guitar, Harp 

in the tenth century . . 1389 

in the eleventh century . .1075 

in the twelfth century . .1362 

sacred introduced . . .1051 

notes on .... 2035 
Musk used by Frenchmen . . 825 

Musquitoes, Siberia . . .1594 

Mu stachios worn by Franks . .216 

Mustard* ofDyon . . .1011 

in the seventeenth century . 2154 
m the eighteenth century first 
used m its present form . .2251 

Mutilation : makes a piince unfit 

for the crown . . . 1874 

testicles cut off as a punish- 
ment 1722 

Myrtle, why sacred to goddess of 

love 1265 

Mysteries * see Eleusiman, Miracle 
plays. 

religious of Christians . . 1152 

and of Jews . . . .1200 

in those of Egypt, masked as 
beasts .... 1446 
and among American Indians 2172 
Mystic theology : originated in the 

twelfth century . . .1362 

but in the tenth century . 1389 
in the fourth century. See 
Denys .... 1836 
Myth, appearance of sun in Red 

Sea ..... 187o 
fish blown on shore, explana- 
tion of quails . . .1881 

thunder of Sinai . . . 1889* 

cities described as persons . 1905 
Mythology; natural progression of 1779 
probable sources . . . 1086 

Nails in the sixteenth century worn 

long 754 

Naked : in bed .... 433 
executed . . . .497 

Irish in the sixteenth century 518 
actors 541 
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Naked, bathing. . . , 609 

See Coarseness. 

Names : two Christian ones were 
rare early in the seven- 
teenth centnry . . .334 

of nations given by others . 1598 
interchanged by way of friend- 
ship 2178 

Namur, etymology of . . .700 

Napkins in time of Charles II. 1129, 1917 
Naples, nobility 7iot merchants (1). 613 

Nativity of the Virgin . 1340, 1398, 1399 
Nutrum See Nitrum. 

Natural : used for legitimate son . 879 

history, English writers on . 1141 
Naude, G-., not an atheist . .698 

Navigation : of ancients, a coasting 

one 1430 

of modem Arabs . . . 1873 

in the twelfth century , . 1362 

Navy, the, of America . . . 2199 

See Impressment. 

Nazarenes, in the second century 
the Jews called the Chris- 
tians 454 

N eckcloth introduced by Charles II. 916 
Sec Cravat 

Necklace jewels in the eighth cen- 
tury 1051 

of coral, magical . . . 1405 

of pearls in the seventeenth 
century .... 1917 
Needles, best from Spain . . 2288 

Negative evidence, its value . . 1344 

Negroes: not born black . .161 

cool skins .... 1746 
Greek slaves .... 1392 
ancient Egyptians . . . 1393 

the Sphynx .... 1393 
in Eomish calendar . . 1396 

fond of red . . , .1 608 

invented a sort of guitar , 287 

Neo-PUtonism of Christians . . 1232 

See Platonism. 

Nestoriamsm, account of , . 1398 

Netherlands, Albert Durer’s journey 

in 742 

Newgate Gaol in the twelfth cen- 
tury 994 

Newmarket, See Horse racing. 
Newspapers, origin of . 280, 384, 420 

New Testament : preferred to the 

Old 1799 

knowledge of in England in 
the fifteenth century . , 1972 

New Years Day, Celtic supersti- 
tion respecting . , .1014 

Nice: notes on . . . .1154 

Arianism before it . . .1153 

Nick, etymology of Old. . .416 

Nicotiana, reason of the name being 

given to tobacco . 720, 721, 722 

Night, computation by . . .182 


NOR 

AUT. 

Nightcap in the seventeenth cen- 
tury 2003 

Nightgown, black .... 862 
See Shirt. 

Nightingale in Siberia . . .1597 

Nightmare, etymology of . . 503 

Nile : Egypt not gift of . . 1742 

civilization descended . .1435 

fisheries supplied queen of 
Egypt with pm-money . 1450 
few crocodiles near the mouth 

(1) 1610 

Nimbus different from the aureole . 714 

Nine pins converted by the Ameri- 
cans into ten pins . .2199 

Nmth century . bible translated into 

Sclavonic . . . .102 

tithes ordered . . .103 

semicolon invented . . . 236 

ignorance of the clergy . . 1156 

learning in Gaul . .. .1164 

mysteries of numbers . .1160 

dispute respecting the Virgin 

Mary 1165 

medicine chiefly practised by 

Jews 1166 

relics first put on altars . .1173 

mass not m Latin . . .1227 

Hebrew (2) . . . . 608 

women officiated at the altar 
and administered the Eucha- 

nst 1233 

number of witnesses to convict 
the clergy of a crime . .1234 

pope’s toe first kissed (1) . 776 

Nineteenth century, autographs first 

collected .... 2224 
Nitrum found on top of Teneriffe . 2062 
Noah, size of ark . . . .160 

Nobility, letters of . . .117 

Nomes of Egypt .... 1439 
Nominalists, rise of in the eleventh 

century .... 1375 
Non-jurors, number of clergymen 

deprived . . . .490 

Nonnos, etymology of, &c. . . 1060 

Nootka Sound, cannibals . . 2059 

Norman language taught in reign 

of Charles II. . . . 1917 

Normandy: dislike to beards. . 94 

introduced pederasty , . 209 

blended with Saxons at end of 
the thirteenth century , 911 

great poets .... 636 

North, the : Japanese turn their face 

to when dying . . .1493 

Malagasy consider place of 
honour .... 1603 
the druids .... 1944 
of England barbarous . . 2223 

Northampton: number of its in- 
habitants in 1669 . . 1917 

Norway, by Laing .... 2205 
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Norway * the abundance of wood Oil-painting inyented . . . 746 

and hardness of stone by dis- Old Street, its antiquity . . 994 

conragmg castles favoured Old Testament thought less of 

its liberties . . . 2205 than the New . . .1799 

judges responsible for their Olives, English cookery in the se- 

decision .... 2205 ventoenth century . .2154 

Norwich in the sixteenth century . 2299 Olpharion similar to lute . . 982 

Nose mode of making a new one 464 Om common to Buddhism and 

putting up the hand to . . 1038 Brahminism . . . 1637 

Novatian heresy, Erance in the third Ombre introduced into England .2092 

century .... 1832 Onanism* prevented by circumei- 

November. See Eawkes. sion 1291 

Numbers: eight .... 1089 of apes 1291 

forty . . . , .1099 Onions: Egyptian priests not al- 

mysteries of . . . .1160 lowed to eat . . . 1463 

Numerals * Arabic . . 84, 206 one becomes acclimated by 

those which from one to ten eating .... 1644 

have different roots . . 1706 Opera, Italian, first in England . 302 

those which have not different Ophir, situation . . . .1524 

roots . . . .1707 Opium, quantity which can be 

Niiiinenes: mode of ascertaining taken 719 

chastity . . , .1066 Optics: early indication of the focus 

wimple . . , . , 1345 of the parabola . . . 552 

in twelfth century wore black . 1361 the Jesuit Schemer first disco- 

and learned Latin . . .1362 vered that objects are de- 
education in, gave the title of picted on the retina . .1174 

madame .... 1071 Orange* introduced into England 426, 581 
a Protestant one . . . 1079 into America . . . .2170 

dedicated to Virgin Mary . 2032 Oraria, the, not the rosary . . 1255 

See Abbess. Ordeals : see Fire, Water, Judicial 

Nuremburg tokens used in Eng- Ordeal. 

land 585 by poison in Africa . .1576 

Nurses • in the sixteenth century to among barbarous nations . 2079 

their own children . 807, 1980 See Compurgators, 

in Kamtschatka for four or Ordinaries : in the seventeenth cen- 

five years .... 1517 tury ..... 2103 

note on 2206 in the sixteenth century . , 2280 

Ordination * not necessary for bishops 991 
Oasks unhealthy .... 1890 connected with tonsure . .1239 

Oaths . opinion of James I. , . 752 in third century the name of a 

of French kings . . . 809 priest first published . . 1238 

law of Moses respecting . . 1315 Organ: introduction and origin . 62 

note on mode of administering 1582 dispute among Methodists 

swearing by a goose . . 1772 about 2213 

Mennomtes will not take them 1806 Origen, his Neo-Platonism . . 1232 

in England in the seventeenth Origenists in Russia . . . 1828 

century . . . .2120 Origin of evil, notes on . . .1276 

Adam Clarke’s puritanical Original sin: Virgin Mary free 

ideas 2213 from . . . 970, 1340 

“Marry” . . . .2236 doctrine introduced by Angus - 

Obelisks: only found in Egypt . 1433 tine 1155 

connected with the pillars denied by Jews . . .1155 

raised by ancients for reli- Orkney Islands, Norse language ex- 

gious purposes . . . 1967 tinct 2210 

Odin, god of the Goths, before they Orrery invented . . . . 2276 

left Scythia, and the same as Orthography : unsettled in the six- 

Fo and Buddha , . . 1986 teeuth century . . .766 

Ogre, origin of . 2326 and in France in the thirteenth 

Oil* sacred, of Jews . . .1106 century .... 1333 

on stones (3) , . . .193 Ostracism, etymology of . . 220 

unction first practised in Eng- Otaheite : cannibals . . . 2059 

land 456 human sacrifice . . . 1683 

originally medicinal . . 1899 tattooing .... 1609 
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Otalif^ite: women . , . .1812 

buml . . . .1914 

succession .... 1602 
Ottaya, rima, invented . . . 358 

Oxford: university of, fourteenth 

century . . . .137 

in the seventeenth century . 467 
disliked English . , ,1119 

number in 1669 . . . 1917 

Oxus- the ancient Aces . . 1537 

always called Jihoon and 
Amroo .... 1657 

note on 1665 

Alexander’s descendants m 
valley of .... 1667 
Oyez, the origin of “ 0, yes ” . 476 

Oysters : growing on trees . .1718 

none in Eed Sea . . . 1753 

cookery in the seventeenth cen- 
tury . . . 2154, 2161 

Pagan : literature, in G-aul in the 

third century . . .1832 

in the fourth century . . 1836 

Paganism : books on its connection 

with popery . . . 320 

Virgin Mary denved from . 1401 
and basilicas .... 1403 
and burial service . . . 1406 

not cared for by philosophers . ] 782 
no figures of God . . . i 954 

some of the priests were Chris- 
tians 249 

rare in Pome m a.d. 402 . 1167 

not so called before a.u. 362 . 1226 
Pageants, described by A. Durer . 742 

Pages menial duties . . .473 

their dress .... 1118 


in the seventeenth century .1917, 
1996 

Pagoda, a word unknown in India 1629 


Painting the face, &e, in the third 

and fourth centuries . . 252 

Paintings . price of paintings in the 

seventeenth century , .472 

in England in 1669. See Oil 
Painting . . . .1917 

in the tenm century . . 1389 

Sir W. Scott never could learn 
it . . . . . 2212 

Palestine, anxiety of Jews to return 

to 1814 

Pall • antiquity of . , 340, 1051 

history of , 1388 

Palm-tree, wine made from . . 1574 

Palmer, different from pilgrim . 1080 

Pamphlet : etymology of . . 741 

between 1640 and 1660 . . 918 

Pancakes, origin of . . . 1059 

Pantaloons, origin of . . . 2244 

Pantheism, different from emana- 
tion 1779 


PDA 

AET. 

Pantheism* the fourth stage of 

Hindoo philosophy . .1779 

ofErigena . . . 1-31 

Pantomimes, antiquity of . .1211 

Paper etymology of . . .221 

mills in Prance . . .119 

invented . . .345 

first manufiictnred in England 35.5 
Papyrus, note on . . .1401 

Parables, etymology of . . . 172 

Parabola, early indication of its 

power . . . .552 

Paracelsus, note on . . .564 

Paradise, etymology of . . .1855 

Parasols in Prance . . .819 

Parian marbles, note on . . 1777 

Paris: city of, origin of name . 81 

population in 1669. See Uni- 
versity . . . .1917 

Parish word early used . . 253 

registers invented 891, 2017, 2146 
Park (Mungo), anecdote of by Sir 

\y. Scott . . . .2212 

Parrots 2 32 8 

Parsees, baptism . . . .315 

Parson, term ot reproach . . 2254 

Partridges, notes on . . . 2345 

Pa&qiiin, meaning (S:c. . . . 1035 

Passion, miraculous darkness . 121 1 
Passports, in England . .493 

Pastorals, first English . . 359 

Pastry, in 1669, w. IS spiced . . 1017 

Patagonians, the Guanclies . . 1464 

Patch, a fool . . . .521 

Patches * first worn m England . 301 

note on 2110 

by men 2110 

in the sixteenth century . 806 

by ancients . . . .901 

Pathelin, “Eevenons a nos mou- 

tons,” derived from . . 1018 

Patois, etymology of . . . 308 

Patrick, St., doubts as to his ex- 
istence . . . 969, 1418 

Patriotism, not inherent qmility . 168 

Pattala- same as Tatta and Minagur 1673 
Lower Scinde . . .1676 

Paulicians, origin &e. . . .680 

Faume, game of . . . .1074 

Paul’s (St.) cathedral, in 1669 . 1917 

Paul (St ) * learning . . . 706 

“Unknown God” . . . 1237 

married .... 1272 
did not write Epistle to He- 
brews .... 1835 
circumcision (2) . . , 330 

never in Great Britain . . 1982 

Pavement in London . . ,1136 

Pawnbrokers, notes on . . 1306 

Peaches introduced into England , 835 
Peacocks eaten in the seventeenth 

centuiy . . . .2154 

Pearls much worn in 1669 . .1917 
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Pearls.* Scotcli ones much valued . 657 

Persian Grulf . . . .1546 

Ceylon 1684 

Eed Sea .... 1753 
from oysters . . . 1753 

disease of the fish . . . 1547 

Peascods eaten in the sixteenth 

century .... 869 

Pederasty notes on . 1390,1754 

Bokhara .... 1655 

Athens 175 

not discouraged by Pagan em- 
perors .... 723 

in England, by Normans . 209 
man accused of . . .628 

Pegu, etymology of . . .1613 

Peignot * his account of Burgundian 

library .... 740 

“ Predicatoriana ” . . . 743 

“ Choix des Testaments ” . 746 

‘‘Danse des Morts ” . . 1359 

Pelagianism, notes on . . . 1155 

Pelican, note on . . . .1721 

Pen : “ Penna,” fib?st used for 220, 230 
earned behind the ear . , 1076 

Penance : public in the second cen- 
tury 1277 

ceased in the eleventh century 770 
allowed by Church of England 772 
disliked by Jesuits . . 1040 

Penitentials, note on . . 1085, 1330- 

Perches, formerly larger . . 2145 

Portectibihty of man . . ,2319 

Perfumes * gloves . . . 824 

unpopular because disliked by 
Louis XIV. . . . 885 

introduced into England . 8-38 

Periodical publicatians : first in 

France .... 815 

“Journal des S^avans” . . G45 

fii’St English review . , 444 

Perjury, Mosaic law . . .1315 

Persepolis, not capital of Persia . 1469 
unicorn represented . . 1470 

Persia * etymology of . . . 237 

used forty like Anglo-Saxons . 1099 
covered the mouth in presence 
of their kings . . .1471 

dog sacred . . . .1473 

decrease of Gnebres . , 1542 

descendants of Danes found 

there 1546 

an honour to break a bottle 
under horse’s feet . . 1649 

superstition respecting curing 
disease . . . .1561 

note on ancient geography . 1653, 
1656 

Tabriz 1555 

taxation by hides . . . 1660 

Bamazan .... 1666 
Perspective in the thirteenth cen- 

Uiry 1343 
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Perspective not known to Eg}’p- 

tians 1444 

Peruke: in the twelfth century . 479 

worn by Egyptians . . 1445 

in the seventeenth century .2126, 
2115 

in the sixteenth century . 806, 479 

in France, See Hair . 824, 825 

Pet, note on< 1116 

Peter (St.) married . . .1272 

Peter’s Pence, origin of . . .550 

Petersburgh, few suicides . ' . 212 

Petrse Ambrosiae — Ambrosia , 1943 
Pews in the sixteenth century . 2037 
Pewter, rare in the sixteenth cen- 
tury 428 

Phallus - emerods of Philistines . 1762 
bauble of fools . . , 1057 

Pharaoh, meaning of . . . 243 

Pharisees, etymology of . .185 

Phams, meaning of . . . 1971 

Pheasant introduced into Europe 

and England . . .587 

Phenix, the, note on . . .1109 

Philip, Christian emperor . .1168 

Philistines, emerods, the idea of 

phallus .... 1762 
Phil obi blon by De Bury . . 955 

Philology : distinction between ge- 
nus and species . , .173 

notes on the Scotch . . 965 

Philosopher’s stone first mentioned 1333 
Phoenicia : cannibals (2) . , 42 

Eleusinian mysteries . , 214 

Astarte same as Enropa . 1521 
could not have discovered 
America .... 1523 

dyes 1525 

invented glass . . .1526 

language in Plautus . ,1170 

Phosphorus known to ancients . 1267 
Photius introduced the custom of 

canonizing bad princes . 673 

Phut, son of Cham, same as 

Apollo .... 1760 
Phylacteries were rather talismans 

than amulets . . .781 

Physics : in the tenth century . 1389 

in the eleventh century . .1375 

in the twelfth century . . 1362 

Physicians : see Medicine. 

in the seventeenth centm^ a 
guinea fee (1) . . , 672 

and travelled . . , .2157 

note on in the seventeenth cen- 
tury 2158 

at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Catholics . . .2153 

note on in the sixteenth cen- 
tury 846 

ordered drunkenness . .651 

before 1451 could not marry . 1056 
proverbs against (2) , . 672 
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Physicians : in the seventeenth cen- 
tury different from surgeons 780, 
2001 

from apothecaries (2) 718, 804, 2001 
irreligious .... 2238 
in the eighteenth century . 2242 
Physiognomy affected by habits, &c. 1624 
Piano, origin of . . . , 840 

Picards, different from Beghards . 683 
Picardy, etymology of . .8 

Piccadilly, etymology and first men- 

tion of . . . 517 

Pickadel * gave name to Piccadilly 517 
in France .... 824 
Piets, etymology of . . . 1932 

a small race .... 2212 
Pictures : introduced into churches 1417 
reverence of Russians for . 1802 
Pigeons : note on . . . . 1563 

eaten stuffed with grapes . 2154 
Pigment, same as hypocras (2) . 693 

Pilgrimage not ordered by popes 

before the tenth century . 1326 
Pilgrims different from palmers . 1080 
Pillars of the ancients connected 
with the Xebla and obe- 
lisks 1957 

Pillory in the fifteenth century . 1041 
Pindaric yerse introduced into Eng- 
land 377 

Pin money . of Egyptian queens . 1450 
in England . . . .2118 

Pins, use of 2250 

Pirates in Europe in the sixteenth 


century 

. 2175 

Placard, a stomacher for men (2) 

842 

Plague : of 1603 . 

919 

of 1625 . 

920 

marriage more prolific after 

558 

cheeked by salt 

2012 

spread by dogs (1) 

1146 

Plantagenet, etymology of . 

419 

Platina, coined by Russians . 

Plato : see Neo-Platonism. 

1821 


scholastic theology in the 

twelfth century . . . 1362 

Plautus, Phoenician lines in . .1170 

Plays in churches. See Theatre . 1162 
Play hill, early mention of , , 601 

Pliny the Younger, notice of dea- 
conesses . . . .1212 

Plough, the, used by Egyptians . 1438 
Plymouth, population in 1669 . 1917 

Poetry disliked at the Reformation 376 
phlegmatic temperament fa- 
vourable to . . .636 

definition of . , . 694 

connection between alliterative 
and the great movements of 
the fourteenth century . 892 

by blind persons . . . 980 

in the fourth century . . 1836 

in the thirteenth century . 1128 


Poetry : revival of classical learning 

unfavourable to it . . 948 

Welsh, of the sixth century . 1084 
early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a great taste for in 
England . . . .2212 

Poggio, Bracciolini, extracts from 608, 

617 

Poisons : nothing from Ireland 1051, 1017 
repelled by cedar . . .1917 

fish 2077 

powdered diamond . . . 1630 

Poland, printing introduced . . 40o 

Police, introduction of the W'ord . 483 

Political ecoDom}’, its utility . 2202 
Political songs, first in England . 553 

Poltroon, etymology of . . .184 

Polybius, Arnold’s opinion of .2211 
Polygamy not condemned by the 

apostles 269 

sanctioned by Moravians . 329 

and Burnet .... 329 

first imperial law against . 386 

caused Levirate law . . 1298 

unfavourable to population . 1903 
note on . . . . 1466, 1689 

cause of democratic spirit of 
Mohammedanism . . 1906 

Pomegranates introduced . . 584 

Pompeii, signs at shops . . . 1409 

custom-houses . , .1410 

no forks (7) . . . . 366 

Pontifex Maximus, title of Chris- 
tian emperors . . . 247 

Poor law caused by the substitu- 
tion of coals for wood . .2205 

Pope Joan, game of . . . 424 

Popes : change names . 60, 67, 250 

kissing toe . . . 191,776 

strange custom at electing . 1183 
first Franciscan . . .1339 

no Jesuit . . , .1113 

aged nine years . . .750 

See Infallibility, Antichrist, 
established the first library . 963 

in ]oll a satirical play on 
was performed at Paris . 820 
notes on their power 1377, 1020, 
1051, 1055 

called majesty (1) . . . 403 

in twelfth centuiy, first dated 
bulls by the popedom . .1273 

See SaniiCci, Legate 
opinioij of Virgin Mary . . 1340 

Population : increase under favour- 
able circumstances . .370 

and after a plague . . .558 

of Europe in the fourteenth 
century . . . .556 

polygamy unfavourable to . 1903 

laws of 1990 

Spain in seventeenth century. 933 
kept down by caste (6) . . 1441 
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Population: proportion who can Pregnancy: superstitiously eon- 

bear arms .... 2219 cealed by the Eussians . 1820 

fish diet favourable to (1) . 574 death from, considered mar- 

England, at end of the fif- tyrdom^ . . . 1186 

teenth century . . . 925 blessed girdles . . .876 

in the fourteenth and sixteenth Presbyterians opposed to literature 975 

centuries .... 632 Presbyters similar to bishops . 1289 

cities in ] 669 . . . . 1917 Presentation, festival of Virgin 

Ste London, Maiy . . . 1398, 1399 

Prench women few children . 2263 Presses, private ones in England . 984 

Pork * destruction of swine by Jesus 1611 Priapus. See Phallus. 

superstition respecting . . 1611 Primogeniture unknown to Hindoos 1623 

and in middle ages . . . 1323 feeling against in America . 2199 

liked by Seiks . . . 1624 never in Norway . . . 2205 

unwholesome. . . . 2080 opinion of Arnold . . 2211 

disliked by Malays (4) . . 1508 Priests, Catholic, number in Eng- 

and by other nations . .2338 land in the sixteenth ccn- 

hogs introduced into America . 2170 tury 729 

in the seventeenth century with Printing : introduced into Scotland 279 

sorrel sauce . . .2154 Spain 348 

once common in Europe . . 2363 Hussia and Poland . . 405 

Pcrphyrogenitus, etymology of . 638 Rome 1114 

Porpoise, cookery, from the thir- Ireland 1786 

teenth to the sixteenth cen- China (1) . . . .1114 

turies 1142 private presses in England . 984 

Port Royal, literary merit . . 689 See Censorship, Stereotype. 

Port wine disliked by the Scotch .2212 Prior: different from abbot . .1061 

Porter 2370 same as dean. . . . 1064 

Poitgrave, original title of lord Prioress different from abbess . 1061 

mayor (3) . . . . 408 Priscillian heresy in G-aul in the 

Portmanteau, note on . . .2126 fourth century . . . 1836 

Portraits, barbarians dislike their Private war : edicts against . . 82 

bemg taken . . , 1910 abolished in Norway in the 

Portugal, note on Inquisition . 761 ninth century . . . 2205 

Positive theology: different from Privy. See Water-closet, Close- 

scholastic .... 1362 stool, 

in the eighth century . . 1375 Procession of Holy G-host, Greek 

Post: in Prance . . . .711 church .... 1819 

in England . , . .2163 Professors of the seven arts . could 

knight of the .... 500 not marry .... 1056 

Pot. See Rod. in the twelfth century began 

Potato : discovered in 1492 . . 2167 to give lessons from books . 1384 

introduced into England and Promptoriuin Parvulorum, origin 

Europe .... 765 of 1070 

in Japan .... 1486 Property • in England in 1669 . 1917 

too cheap food . .2205,2228 m the sixteenth century . .2139 

in Norway, brandy distilled no education without it . .2205 

from 2205 right of 2227 

nourishment in , . . 2292 Prophecies of earthquakes . .1266 

notes on .... 2334 See Inspiration. 

Poulet same as Billet . . .1019 Prose, French, in the thirteenth 

Powder : for dress by French . 825 century . . . .1333 

by English in the seventeenth Prostitutes : first tolerated by Louis 

century .... 2054 XI 686 

Pramnse same as Jains . . . 1615 particulars respecting , . 687 

Prayers for the dead . . 139,1051 the head of called abbess . 1039 

Precieuses ridicules, specimen of . 823 in England .... 2217 

Predestination : opinion of Hindoos 1622 Protestants . persecuted witches . 954 

of pagans .... 1842 nunnery 1079 

origin of, shown a^priort, . 1779 in Sweden opposed the census 1308 

Pregnancy : indicated by colour of numbers relative to Catholics 

vagina .... 687 in England in the sixteenth 

favoured by the moon . . 1697 century . . . .2153 
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Protestants: mimbers relative to Putan, same as Afghan, its mean- 

Catholics in England in the ing 1 648 

seventeenth century . . 1917 Pylse Caspise, same as Gndooh . 1662 

Provence, literature in the twelfth Pyramids : not hy Hebrews . .295 

century .... 1362 by shepherd kings . . . 1440 

Proverbs Good wine needs no bush 499 source of Hindoo architecture . 1540 

m com .... 821 

Not worth a straw . . . 849 Qti and Qh, remarks on . .966 

Eevenons a nos moutons . 1018 Quails, miracle of . .1259,1881 

A hg for you . . . .1032 in the sixteenth century for 

Spam the great country of .1006 supper .... 850 

first in Prance . . . 1007 Quakers : notes on . . . 2123 

bibliography of . . . 1012 in Yorkshire . . . 2024 

facetiae of the seventeenth cen- Whitby .... 2041 

tury afford the last old ones 1013 some were Jesuits . - 1171 

Puberty hastened by dancing (2) . 662 condemned slavery , .2123 

Public schools : eminent men not Quarantine, origin of . . .661 

educated at . . .38 Quartering. See Arms. 

German first taught . . 2211 Quinces, note on . . . .836 

Publication. See Liberty of. Quintilian discovered by Poggio . 610 

Pulpit, license of . . . . 645 Quinquina. See Jesuit’s Hark, 

note on 2097 

Punchinello, note on . . . 2007 jRabbin * origin of title . 234, 327 

Punishment ; four capital ones few Jews understand the lan- 

among Jews . . . 1201 guage 238 

forbidden in Lent . . 1290 iterance (1) . , . .1095 

by mutilation .... 1722 Habbit * not known in Arabia or 

no capital in Norway , . 2205 Judaea .... 1760 

women burnt . . . .1812 abundant in England in the 

Pun] ab, tea introduced . . . 1480 seventeenth century . . 1919 

Purification, the feast of . 1398, 1390 Races. See Horse-racing. 

Purgatory: first mentioned by Au- Rack, particulars respecting . .921 

gustine .... 265 Radish : introduced . . ^ .691 

not used in its present sense cookery in the seventeenth 

before thirteenth century . 677 eentury . . . .2154 

opinions of the fathers . . 1837 horseradish . . . .2161 

denied by Russian church . 1819 Ragnar Lodbrog. jSee Lodbrog. 
Mahometans .... 1188 Railway, coals first carried by . 2020 

congregation of Yirgin Mary Rain : in Egypt .... 242 

to deliver souls from , . 1398 makers of, in South Africa . 1700 

Purple of Tyre also scarlet . . 1525 Rainbow, idea of (1) . . . 1700 

Purpura on West of Africa . . 2062 Ramazan of Mahometans . .1566 

Purse worn at the girdle . . 853 Ranters in 1669 . . . .1917 

Puritans: origin of the name . 411 Raoul, origin of . . . . 1033 

early notice of . . .768 Rape, no Mosaic law against . . 1316 

proposed to change the names Raspberries in the seventeentli cen- 

of cards .... 478 tury 2154 

hated lawyers . . . 632 Raven worshipped in Sandwich 

no lord mayor’s show . . 537 Islands .... 2088 

nor Christmas , . . 639 Red : note on the colour . . 1608 

Lent ..... 430 hair a sign of leprosy . .1901 

particular short hand (2) . 2 Red Sea : miracle .... 1259 

hated by James 1. 14) . .411 appearance of the sun , . 1875 

fasting (3) . . . . 1264 pearls 1753 

wrote texts upon irons for no oysters . . . .1753 

clothes . . . . 1078 notes on . . , .1732 

note on in the sixteenth cen- Redemption not aided by martyrs . 1329 

tury 2177 Rederijkers of Brabant . , .734 

in the seventeenth century . 1917 influence .... 739 

display of, at end of the seven- Reem, the, same as rhinoceros . 1749 

teenth century . . 769,760 Reformation of Manners, society in 

Bedford on the stage . . 953 the seventeenth century . 769 

title of “ minister ” , . 2261 Puritans. 
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Reformation, the, unfavourable to 

learning . . 362, 383, 2311 

bible translated before it . 960 
Refuge. See Asylum. 

Registers of marriage, &c., in 

France .... 692 

by Etruscans .... 705 
parish ones .... 891 

Relics on altars in the ninth century 1173 

note on 1376 

venerated by Russian church . 1802 
Religion : extent of different ones 

in the seventeenth century . 101 

first Catholic writers on, in 
the vulgar tongue . . 733 

in America .... 2199 
Reprouvier used in French for “pro- 
verb” .... 1007 
Respit used in French for “ pro- 
verb” .... 1007 
Resurrection of the body . . 2339 

Resurrectionists, note on . . 2264 

Retaliation. See Talionis. 

Reviews. See Periodical Publications. 
Revels, first master of . . . 441 

Revolutions : caused by taxation . 930 

spirit of, in the seventeenth 
century . , , 931, 1123 

Rhages, same as Rex . . ,1553 

Rhetoric: in the tenth century . 1389 
in the eleventh century , .1375 

in the twelfth century , . 1 362 

decline in the thirteenth cen- 
tury 1333 

Rhinoceros: does not eat grass . 1728 

note on 1749 

not the unicorn . . .1749 

.sameasReem . . . 1749 

Rhubarb : in medicine . . . 791 

^ abounds in Tibet . . . 1600 

of Cahul .... 1642 
Rhyme : Trissino the first who threw 

it off 331 

unknown to Anglo-Saxons . 892 
or Malagasy .... 1634 
in the seventeenth century , 1375 
neither rhyme nor reason . 1042 
Ribald, etymology of, &c. . , 554 

Rice: sown in Ireland, England, 

and France . . . 1423 

not in Tibet .... 1635 
the Sanscrit for it has passed 
into Greek . . . .1857 

Richard III. fond of music . . 335 

Richelieu established despotism . 939 
Bight, inferior to the left by Japa- 
nese 1482 

Ring : nuptial, in the twelfth cen- 
tury 715 

note on , . . . . 725 

on the thumb .... 538 
for the cramp . . . ,732 

in coronation ceremony (4) , 440 

TOL. II. Y 
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Ring : with which the Virgin mar- 
ried Joseph . . . 1398 

ornament in the sixteenth cen- 
tury 841 

with death’s heads . . .2217 

Rising, note on the hour of . . 1368 

Ritson would not touch animal 

food 2212 

Rivers running south have the 

western bank the higher 1801 

Roads of Romans in a straight line 1939 
Robespierre, his sincerity . .2211 

Robin Hood, note on . . .2028 

Rochester, population in 1669 . 1917 

Rogations, note on the processions 1269 
Rogue, etymology of . . , 369 

Romanes, real name of the gypsy 

language .... 1502 
Romances . in monastic libraries . 1131 
comparison of real and ficti- 
tious condition of women . 1139 
arose in France m the tenth 
century . . . .1389 

in the twelfth century . . 1362 

Romans, the: laws against gamblers 241 
lex talionis . . . ,1332 

human sacrifices . . . 1683 

burnt their dead , . . 2056 

did not believe the immortality 
of the soul .... 1985 
cared little for the beauties of 
nature .... 1854: 
their mourning . . . 120® 

Roman Catholics. See Catholics, 
Protestants. 

Rome : first Greek book . . 60 

printing iutroduced . .1114 

few Pagans in the fifth cen- 
tury • . . . . 1167 

but few Christian priests . 1217 
increase of Jews in the seven- 
teenth century . . .1253 

extent of Augustan empire . 1859 
in 313 the secular games ceased 1327 
strange custom at election of 
popes. .... 1183 
unpopularity of hangman . 482 

Rommiehal, real name of gypsies . 1502 
Romulus, ^rod of, is preserved . 1416 
Rosary, note on . . . 1255 

Rose in England . . . 691, 878 

Rose Croix, secret society . . 1260 

Rose-water, cookery in the seven- 
teenth century . . .2154 

Rou5, origin of the word . . 2336 

Rowing of Japanese . . , 1496 

Royal Society in 1669 , . .1917 

Ruffian, a name for the devil . 543 
Ruffs, origin of . . . .917 

Runic letters : etymology of . . 227 

invention .... 232 


Arabian numerals derived 
from 109 
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Bunic letters, used bj Slayonians 

'vrhile Pagans . . .1792 

Eupert, invented mezzo-tinto . 59 

Bushes in houses in the sixteenth 

century .... 849 
carried by women to Church . 1081 
Eus&ia • laws respecting marriage . 3 

bible translated . , .102 

introduction of printing . . 405 

use of runes .... 1792 

tumuli 1793 

pearls 657 

a sect which abhors tobacco . 1794 

Sunday 1758 

women superstitiously conceal 
their pregnancy . . . 1820 

saints and relics . . . 1802 

names and surnames . . 1824 

Bogh, the name of God . . 1826 

huidai semee . . . 1827 

a sect of eunuchs . . . 1828 

Eu&tam, his memory valued by the 

modern Persians (1) . . 1469 

By, meaning of, in the names of 

towns .... 2022 
Bye, notes on ... . 2298 


Sabbataeians in 1669 . . .1917 

Sabbath: note on . . . .1175 

apes are Jews who had broken 

it 1193 

kept by early Christians as 
well as Sunday . 452, 1204 
confused with Sunday . . 1758 

rigidly kept by the Karaites . 1808 
dedicated to Virgin Mary . 1340 
lucky day of Mahometans . 1719 
Sabeans, same as Macrobians . 1431 
Sdbians, etymology of . . . 190 

Sacrifices : formerly in England . 1981 
human, note on . .1314, 1683 

by Druids .... 1953 
Sacrilege not punished by Moses . 1318 
Sack, a wine .... 442, 2155 
Sacrament; administered on Satur- 


day . 

. 1204 

by women 

. 1233 

seven of them 

. 1271 

by the laity . 

. 968 

age for receiving . 

. 988 

in both kinds 

. 453 

to children 

. 1082 

not to criminals 

. 644 

nor to the poor at their 

own 


houses .... 799 
in the sixteenth century, on the 
first Sunday in month . 1043 
dispute as to wafers or bread 1 044 
leavened or unleavened . . 1387 

cup given to laity . . .1819 

in Greek Church . . . 1819 

origin of the word . . .165 

washing the feet . , . 1356 


SAT 

ABTp 

Saddle, use of side-saddle. See Horse 516 
Saddlers, oldest livery company . 522 
Sadducees origin of . . .186 

same as the Karaites . . 1808 

Saffron • encourages laughter . 1016 
cakes of . , . . 2137 

Sago, note on ... . 2365 

Saints • worshipped by the Bussian 

Greek Church . . .1802 

bodies incorruptible . . 1802 

names given after . . .1824 

taken from Pagan deities (2) . I473 
power of giving the title . 1850 
Sal-ammoniac in Bokhara . .1663 

Salamanders, their principles known 

to the ancients . . . 1263 

Salerne, school of . . . . 1028 

Salic law, etymology and origin 

of ... . 2I5, 1221 

Salisbury, population in 1669 . 191 7 

Saliva superstition s respecting 1404,1991 
in baptism .... 733 

Sallads eaten at meals . . . 1370 

Salmon: on St. Cuthbert’s day . 1973 
cookery in the seventeenth 
century . . , .2154 

Salt ■ sitting below it . . .510 

very scarce in West Africa .1710 
checks plague . .2012 

manufactures at South Shields 2013 
very scarce in England in the 
seventeenth century . .2013 

given on the first visit . . 2039 

Salutation, different modes of . 669 

Samarcand, note on . . I666 

Samogitians, the, note on . .1822 

Samoiedes, connected with the Ku- 

_ riles (1) .... 1481 

Sampler eaten in the seventeenth 

century . * . . 2154 

Sanctuary. See Asylum. 

Sandal wood of Sandwich Islands . 1992 
Sandwich Islands: sandal wood . 1992 
knock out fore teeth . .2087 

human sacrifices . . . 1683 

burial 1914 

a sort of anti-circumcision (1) 2058 
cannibals . ' . . . 2059 

condition of women , . .1812 

Sanhedrin, notes on . \ .1293 

Sanscrit : connected with Latin and 

Greek .... 44 

names of Indian products have 
passed into Greek, &c. . 1857 

Sapham: the, not the rabbit . . 1750 

nor the hyaena . , .1751 

Sapphire, the, lapis lazuli . . 1467 

Sardines first mentioned . . 2085 

Sardica, council of, in 347 . .1176 

Satan loosened in the eleventh 

century . . . ,681 

Satin worn by nobility in the seven- 
teenth centuzy . . .1369 
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Saturday, See Sabbath. 

Satyr, ourang-outang . . . 1593 

Saucebox . , . . .2129 

Sareall, early mention of . .2124 

Savages * peeulianties of solitary ones 41 
similarity between American 
and the Huns ... 22 

can they cmlise themselves ? . 2211 
Saxon {see Anglo-Saxons), ety- 
mology of . . . . 1097 i 

Scalds^ of North, etymology of * . 228 
Scalps, the Huns cut off those of 

their enemies . . .22 

Scaramouch, origin of . . . 830 

Scenery : on the stage . . . 947 

ancients cared little for, but 
the love of it was introduced 
by the Fathers . . . 1854 

the Arabs are fond of it . .1873 

Scheiner, C., discovery respecting 

the retina . . . 1174 

Scholastic theology : of Platonic ori- 
gin j(l) .... 1232 
originated in 1050 . . . 1375 

but the germ of it in the tenth 
century .... 1389 
in the twelfth century . . 1362 

in the thirteenth century 1330, 1333 
Schools : in the second century . 1831 
in the third century . . 1832 

in the fourth century . . 1 836 

in the tenth century . . 1389 

in the eleventh century . .1375 

in the twelfth century . . 1362 

Carthusians had none . . 1302 

nor Cistercians . . . 1362 

barring out .... 2262 
See Public Schools. 

Science not connected with art .1917 
Scilly Islands, the Cassiterides , 1427 
Sclavonic. See Slavonic. 

Scott See Erigena. 

Scotland : wolves in the seventeenth 

century . . . .2019 

note on universities . . 971 

in the fifteenth century educa- 
cation compulsory . ,976 

poverty of dramatic litera- 
ture . . . 977, 978, 662 

printing introduced . .279 

Ignorance of a bishop in the 
sixteenth century . . , 487 

in the seventeenth century mi- 
nisters preached in coloured 
clothes .... 494 
abbot of misrule . , .666 

leprosy in the twelfth century 656 
venereal disease in 1497 . 659 

Scotch farthingales fashionable 
in England . , , 660 

pearls celebrated . . .657 

first notice of game of cards . 661 

manufacture of linen , . 663 


SEE 

XRT, 

Scotland* curfew bell . . . 665 

earliest specimen of Lowland 
language .... 654 

first author . . . .970 

first fables .... 655 

few translations (!> . . 943 

little indebted to Italy . .1004 

poetry rather derived from 
England than France . . 968 

Its coarseness defended . .999 

use of qu . . . , 965 

use of dean .... 966 

first grammar . . .972 

deficiencies of literature in the 
seventeenth century , .996 

notes on the Scotch . . 22U7 

no Jews 1562 

Scrofula * our ancient kings did not 

claim the power of curing . 732 

Charles I. cured . . .16 

and Charles II. . . .1917 

Sculpture m the tenth century . 1389 
Scurvy first noticed . . .1613 

Scymitar, favourite Japanese weapon 1500 
Scythians * invented the harp . 201 

not Chaldeans . ^ .1529 

nor Mongolians . . .1530 

of Tartar origin . . . 1539 

Sea, the: natives of Whydah will 
• not sleep with their heads 
towards . , . 1720 

Whitby, gains on . . .2033 

Seal, the fish, difiSeult to kill . 1505 

Seals : three to a letter . . .889 

note on 1102 

Second commandment omitted . 388 
Second century : Christians in Pome 246 
civilization of Southern Gaul . 1275 
hterature in Gaul . . .1831 

iucrea<se of civilization , .1784 

cessation of miracles . .1278 

epacts invented . . .1739 

public confession and penance 1277 
Secular games in 313 ceased at 

Home .... 1327 
Sedan-chair, the first in England 9, 1923 
Sehwun, same as the city of Sam- 

bres 1676 

Seiks, the: note on . . . 1624 

mode of curing a tiger’s bite . 1681 
Sem, Egyptian Hercules (2) . . 1520 

Semicolon invented , . .206 

Seneschal, office of . . .923 

Senna introduced into France . 306 
Septuagint, the : used m Gaul in the 

second century . . .1 832 

Sequences in honour of Virgin MaiT" 1340 
Senca first mentioned . . . 1468 

Sermon : Peignot’s Predicatoriana . 743 
first in French . . 743, 1227 

in French in the eleventh century 1375 
in the twelfth century . . 1362 

in the thirteenth century . 1333 
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Sermon: directions in tlie margin 

to congh . . . . 743 

Yirgin Mary first salutedbefore 959 
only the clergy seated . 1115, 1178 
classical authors quoted . .1362 

in 1 669 women took them down 1917 
extempore . . 2237, 2355 

Serapis, note on . . . .1867 

Serawoollies, the, their numerals . 1706 
Serpent : mode of curing its sting . 1652 
note on worship of . . 1684 

worshipped by the Druids . 1960 

note on serpent-charmers . 1752 

Seven deacons . . . .1149 

witnesses to condemn a priest 1234 
sacraments . . . .1271 

liberal arts. See Trivium. 

Seventh century * value of books . 204 
barbarians first made bishops 670 
tyranny of bishops . . . 1053 

nadir of the mind . . . 1228 

monks became clerks (1) . 1239 

first detailed penitentials . 1330 

Seventeenth centuiy : Greek spoken 

in Italy .... 28 

extent of different religions , 101 

severity of discipline , . 467 

base money in England . . 489 

at end of, mysteries were per- 
formed .... 540 
college expenses . . . 592 

at end of, there was no good 
public library in London . 593 
privilege of sanctuary abo^ 
lished .... 624 
at the end of, drunkenness 
prescribed . . . .651 

public libraries . 593,713,724 

first weekly bills of mortality . 758 
coarseness of manners, (See. . 777, 
779, 1129, 1366 
abbess for monks . . .814 

freedom of Erench women . 818 
three theatres in Paris . . 884 

fertility of literature between 
1640 and 1660 . , , 918 

revolutionary spirit , .931 

able monarebs . . .934 

population of Spain . . 933 

decline of Spain . . 927, 928 

which caused by the In- 
quisition .... 935 
* great profits of actors . . 949 

Statius a great favourite . . 979 

great deficiency of Scotch li- 
terature .... 996 
old proverbs became extinct in 
Prance .... 1013 
Protestant nunnery , . 1079 

pedantry of the universities . 1119 
first English author on natural 
history- . . , .1141 

increase of Judaism , . 1263 


SIG 

AET. 

Seventeenth century* absurdity of 

antiquaries. . . .1363 

rarity of salt . . . .2013 

wolves in Scotland . . .2019 

Shah, meaning of . . . .1031 

Shakers, the, of America . .2199 

Shdkspeare not the creator of ro- 
mantic drama , , .336 

his religion . . . .950 

at Mermaid Club . , .983 

notes on .... 2358 
Sharper, introduction of the word . 1125 
Shark, note on . . . .1891 

Shaving the head. See Tonsure, 
in 1534 introduced by Henry 

YIII 602 

monks 1351 

in West Africa when a child 
is named .... 1713 
of Hottentots on reaching the 
age of puberty (3) . .1317 

mourning of negroes . .1094 

I mark of disgrace . . . 1225 

among Japanese a sign of di- 
vorce 1498 

Shechinah, remarks on . . . H78,5 

Shee, butter of Y^est Africa . . 1709 

Sheets, black 748 

did not extend the whole 

length of the bed . .880 

Shekel, of Hebrews . . , 2241 

Shepherd, See Hyksos. 

Shields (South) salt manufactures 2013 
first life-boat . . . .2014 

ShUlahs, their numerals . . 1706 

Shilling, etymology of , . . 208 

Ships, images of gods on their stem 1428 
Shirt, the, use of, at night . 433, 736 

of lawn. See Night-gown (16) 423 
Shoes long-pointed . . 95, 566 

St. Martin, the patron of shoe- 
makers .... 1367 
for horses of annulets of deer, 1666 
use of, by Jews and Egyptians 1295 
taken off at Easter . , 2039 

Shoplifting, etymolo^’ of . .484 

Shops, antiquity of signs at . . 1409 

Short-hand invented ... 2 

Shnmps in the seventeenth century 2161 
Shrove Tuesday, houses of ill-fame 

demolished. . . .1121 

Shuttlecock in Cochin China . .1611 

Siam, etymology of . . .1513 

Siamese twins, case similar to .2132 

Siberia * gypsies .... 1502 
musquitoes . . , .1594 

cuckoo 1596 

nightingale .... J597 
rhubarb (3) .... 791 
Sibyls, note on ... . 1360 

Sides displayed by women . . 832 

Siesta of ancient Homans . .1411 

Signs over shops at Pompeii . . 1409 * 
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Sikhs. See Seiks. 

Silk: in 581 silk was forbidden to 


be worn by clerks . . 1240 

in the twelfth century first 
manufactured in Europe . 1362 
plentiful in Japan . . . 1487 

Sdk-stockings worn by Anglo- 

Saxons . . . .906 

use of them .... 812 

Silk- worms : tried to be reared by 

Henry IV. of France . . 697 

they are in Bokhara . . 1664 

note on them and on silk . 1468 

Silphium, same as Assafoetida 1475, 1651 
Silver: none in Ceylon (1) . . 1524 

note on . . . . • 1883 

plate in England in 1500 621, 2256 

Simoom, note on . . . . 1646 

Sm. See Original Sin. 

Sinai, Mount, thunder of . . 1889 

Singala, near Lahore . . . 1682 

Singing on Christmas Day (5) . 547 

Sir applied to men and women . 634 

used in conversation . . 857 

Sirventes, etymology of , . . 422 

Sister. See Succession. 

Sitting, ceremony m England re- 
specting .... 2119 
Siva: note on worship . . . 1619 

opinion of the Juiigum . .1614 

his wife Call .... 1625 
Sixth century 1 grammar used . 1070 

Welsh poems. . . . 1084 

tonsure first separated from 
ordmation .... 1209 
clerks not always ecclesiastics 1239, 
1240 

learning in France . . . 1256 

Sixteenth century literary pride of 

the Italians . . . 460 

ignorance of clergy, &c. 487, 743, 810 
English physicians inferior to 

the Continental ones 572, 717 
fish not liked . . .574 

decline of tournaments in 
France .... 620 

abnnd.ince of silver plate in 
England .... 621 

influence of clergy . . * 729 

^glass little used . . .730 

* influence of the Rederijkers . 734 

sugar first refined in Eng- 
land (1) . . . . 105 

to wipe the spoon was con- 
sidered a dandyism . . 767 

coarseness of manners, &c.^ . 775 

declining taste for Italian lite- 
rature .... 783 
Spanish literature gaining 
ground . . . .784 

titles of books often given not 
by authors but by pubhshers 788 
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Sixteenth century * a play ridiculing 


the Pope performed at Pans 820 
gi’eat profits of actors . . 949 

at end of, Greek little studied 
at Cambridge . . .1046 

increase of the Jews . .1253 

Luther neglected . . .1321 

first privileged altars . 1332 

nee sown in Ireland and France 1423 
stereotype printing invented . 1787 
gloves hung up in churches as 
challenges . . . .1976 

Skin, of negroes very cool . .1746 

of relatives is placed hy the 
Turcomans at their doors . 1557 
Slavery : checked by Louis X. . 77 

edict against selling m Eng- 
land ..... 90 

etymology of . - . 415, 1798 

bishops had slaves . . .746 

circumcision of . . .1291 

Greeks had negro ones . . 1392 

favoured by Columbus . .2189 

Slavonians etymology of, and first 

mention of . .415, 1798 

bible . . . ^ . . 102 

human sacrifices . ‘ . .1683 

baptism. . . .1132 

burned their dead . . . 1636 

Small-pox : origin and history of . 223, 
391, 575, 1633 
conveyed to Hispaniola . .571 

See Inoculation, Vaccination, 
known to the ancients . . 2200 

mortality from before vaccina- 
tion ..... 2200 
history of its treatment . . 2204 

Smaragdus, the emerald . . 1730- 

Smithfield : last person burnt m . 485 

oxen slaughtered in the seven- 
teenth century . . .1917 

Smock, a vulgar word . . .2105 

Smoking before tobacco . . . 1677 

Snail eaten in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ..... 2154 
Sneezing, salutation on . . .461 

Snipes are very common . . 2068 

Snow, water not cause of Goitres . 29 

Snow- worms: on Mount Ararat . 1568 
in Hindoo Koosh . . ,1668 

Snuffers in the sixteenth century , 855 

Snuff: early mention of . .675 

not m James’s Coimterblaste . 728 

confined to the Irish (9; . 274 

punishment for taking . .720 

in time of Charles II. . . 2008 

Soap • invented hy Gauls . . 200 

etymology of . . . .399 

Soccage, etymology of . . . 49 

Society : see Reformation of Manners. 

secret, in middle ages .. . 1260 

Sofala, same as Ophir . . . 1524 
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Roil, proprietorship not Tested in 

the sovereign in India . 1628 
Solomon: Proverbs of . . . 1008 

gave mulberry to silfc-vrorms ( 1 ) 697 

Somauli, the, account of . . 1880 

Songs. Bee Political Songs, 

Sonnet, first Prench . , . 637 

Sorcery. See Witchcraft. 

Sortes Sanctorum Bee Divination. 
Sorbonne : origin of . * . 630 

library 1333 

in the thirteenth century con- 
demned books , . .1341 

Sot, etymology of . . . . 629 

Sour-krout, use of . , . . 2076 

South, ill-omened, by the Malagasy 1603 
Soul, the : see Immortality. 

believed to he material . . 1158 

Soy, Japanese, introduced in the 

eighteenth century . , . 1486 

Spain . title of Don first used . 218 
“ Castile ” not before the ninth 
century .... 258 

printing introduced . .348 

legalised concubines . . 349 

influence of Dominicans . . 605 

in sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries no great generals . 928 

in the seventeenth centuiy’ po- 
pulation declined . , 933 

Bible translated , . . 348 

country of proverbs , .1006 

castles in . . . .1027 

mourningin the twelfth century 1350 
See Ma<^d. 

differentfrom the Prench 667j668,669 
hawking in. the sixteenth cen- 
tury 2174 

influence on English fashions, 

&c 2300 

observations on . . . 2309 

Spanish language and literature; 
declined in the seventeenth 
century .... 927 
influence in Prance , 929, 886 

early notice of in England . 872 

and in the sixteenth century , 926, 
899 

and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury . . 784, 900, 922, 2025 

effect of the Inquisition on 935, 1254 
influence on Plemish literature 734 
Sparrow, very common , . . 2369 

Speech : by brutes after the FaU . 1187 
by fingers .... 1257 
Species philologically differentfrom 

genus 173 

Spectacles invented . . 261, 746 

Sphynx: negro .... 1393 

note on 1436 

Spices : in the seventeenth centuiy 

in cookery .... 2154 
in pastry * . . . 1917 


SUG 

AET. 

Spices, Bucklersbury famous for . 2159 
Spires introduced . . . .361 

Spikenard, the Sanscrit for . .1 857 

Spoon, wiping it was a dandyism . 767 

Spouse, used tor betrothed lovers . 635 
Spring : festivals in . . . . 1989 

Garden, note on . . .2107 

Sramana or Sravana, a name of the 
Jam sect, and is the same 
as Samanes and Germanes . 1615 
SS., collars of . . , .1130 

Stable, Christ born in . . .1823 

Stadium, note on . . . . 1956 

Stage-coach : persons of rank tra- 
velled by . . , .1923 

at Whitby .... 2040 
Stage, English : see Actors, Miracle 
Plays, Drama. 

female performers . . 263,337 

in the seventeenth century 1917, 

2091 

plays on Sunday . . . 600 

Star Chamber, origin and etjTnoiogy 

of 858 


Starch, yellow .... 

519 

blue 

790 

Statius, a favourite in the middle 


ages 

979 

Stature. Bee Man. 


Steam engine .... 

2273 

Steenkirk cravat .... 

1997 

Stereotype printing invented , 

1787 

Steward, the Lord High 

923 

Stirling, etymology of . 

91 

Stockings • worn by Anglo-Saxons . 

904 


of silk in Prance and England 812 
invention of frames . .904 

Stomach displayed in the fourteenth 


century .... 822 

Stomachers in the sixteenth century 842 
Stone, the, disease of, nostrum for 

curing .... 2204 
Stonehenge, origin of . . .192 

Stones : worshipped without figure 

or inscriptions . . .193 

reason of worship . . . 1985 

bowing at by druids . , 1942 

anointing .... 1943 
Stoning, defence of the punish- 
ment (1) . . . .1201 

Stools at dinner in 1669 . . l9l7 

Strype, Arnold’s opinion of . .2211 

Study : change of by Jesuits , . 1040 

favourable to health . . 773 

Succession, laws of : to a sister’s son 1578, 

2169 

to the eldest son immediately 
he marries before his father’s 

death 1602 

Suffrage, festival in honour of Vir- 
gin Mary .... 1398 
Sugar; first account of . . ,106 

first refined (1) . . . 106 
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Sugar: sold by apothecaries . .1021 

not takon with coffee . .1501 

etymology of sugar-candy . 1857 

Suicide rare in Petersburgh . 212 

considered honourable (1) . 212 

not buried .... 496 
not mentioned by Moses . 1320 
in England . . . .2313 

Sultan, meaning of . . . 1631 

Sun, the considered by the Afri- 
cans interior to the moon . 1573 

note on the worship, &c. .1717 

temples built with their points 
to meet the rismg suu . 1944 
appearance of in Red Sea . 1875 
Sunday day of rejoicing . . 452 

note on 1203 

in reign of Charles 11. . 481, 1917, 
2051 

history of . . . .1 758 

fairs and markets . 2030, 2031 

Sabbatarians would not keep it 1917 
dancing in churches . . 547 

plays acted .... 600 
sacrament on the first in the 
month .... 1043 
no fasting even in Lent . . 1290 

Lutheran clergy in Norway 

dance, &c 2205 

good dinners .... 868 
Sunnis, Mahometan sect, the Turk- 
omans belong to . . . 1557 

Supper* in the sixteenth century .2192 
hours of . . . 868 

thanks given to each other 

after 843 

in the seventeenth century 
anti-ones .... 520 
in 1669 . . . . ‘ . 1917 

Superstitions: Persian, respecting 

curing illness , . .1551 

of the Turkomans . . . 1557 

efficacy of tears . . .1565 

comets 1564 

eclipse 1604 

crocodile . . 1610, 1675 

the devil seen by burning a cat 1095 

pork 1611 

horseshoes .... 1643 
sting of scorpion . . . 1652 

pouring on the ground before 
drinking . . . .1686 

joints of the fingers cut off . 1 693 
kidneys unfavourable to pro- 
creation . . . .1701 

dislike to sleep with the head 
towards the sea . . . 1720 

note on those of Arabs and 
Mahometans . . . 1906 

at Hartlepool , . . 2039 

at Whitby . . . .2076 

Surgeons different from physicians 

780, 846, 2001 


TAB 

AST. 

Surgeons : different from apothe- 
caries 785 

among ancient Egyptians . 794 

college of m Prance lu the 
thirteenth century . . 817 

in time of Charles II. See 
Medicine — Anatomy . . 2001 

Surgery, &c., the lancet . .1073 

Surioin of beef .... 524 

Surnames, formation of . . . 99f5 

among the Carthaginians . 1 129 
among Russians . . . 1824 

in Scotland . . . .2212 

Surplice, of pagan origin . .1415 

of imids .... 1947 

Swans 2361 

black 2361 

Swearing. See Oaths. 

Sweating sickness, note on . .668 

Sweden : etymology of . . 229, 294 

opposition of clergy to census . 1308 
proeiamation, &c., read in 
churches .... 1758 
Sweatmeats, in Persia, an honour to 
throw a bottle of under the 
feet of one’s horse . . 1649 

Sword, the, placing to throat a mark 

of innocence . . .1582 

dance 2305 

Syphilis. See Venereal 

Sympathy : disease caused by (3) . 33 

(1) 565 

its effect on evidence is shown 
in the case of the imaginary 
island of St. Brandan . .2181 

Synagogue, note on . . .1178 

Synthesis, comparative advantage 

.to analysis . . .1215 

Sydenham, his treatment of small- 
pox by cool regimen antici- 
pated 2204 

Tables with cupboards- . . 2021 

Tdbris, etymology of . . . 1555 

Tahuri, the, inhabited IMazanderan 1662 
Tacitus, note on . . . .2351 

Tagliacozzi anticipated Hunter . 464 
Tailors, their part in marnages . 1372 
Tair, blood avengers of the Arabs . 1311 
Talismans : phylacteries not amulets 78 1 
Talmud : opinions in . . . 1095 

origin and “source . . ,1179 

Aj?abian nights derived from . 1198 
preferred to the bible . . 1095 

Talionis, lex : defended . . .1312 

among American Indians . 2199 

Tamarind, note on . . .1912 

Tamul language . . . .1617 

Tanais. See Don, etymology of . 1817 
Tarring and feathering. See Lynch 
Law. 

Tartary : source of Brahmanism . 1507, 


160 
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Tartary • tumuli .... 1793 
Malays c<ime from . . . 1508 

Tartars are different from 


Mongols 

. 1530 

Scythians a branch of 

. 1539 

and Toorkums 

. 1669 

Tartessus, note on 

. 1522 

Tarshish Bee Tartessus. 


Tartan, etymology, &:c. . 

. 2218 

Tatta : same as Pat tala 

. 1673 

and Minagur . 

. 1673 

Tattooing, note on 

1609, 2089 

Taxse Cancellarise, note on 

. 1331 

Taxilla same as Manik3"ala 

. 1641 

Taxation: chief source of revolu- 

tions . . . . 

. 930 

by hides in Persia . 

, . 1560 

light m England . 

. 2240 

Tea : introduced into Europe 

. 264 

used in England . 

. 2109 

notes on growth and eonsump- 

tion . . . , 

. 1480 

etymon . . . , 

. 1480 

at Bokhara . 

1480, 1655 


at Whitby in the eighteenth 
century .... 2042 
Tears : used as medicine . . 1565 

are they manly ? . . . 1705 

Teeth : transplanted in the sixteenth 

century .... 463 

change in their number . . 559 

Japanese blacken . 1488, 1612 

in Bokhara . . . .1 655 

custom of filing, &:c. . . 1723 

and of tahing out . . . 2087 

profits on, by resurrectionists . 2264 
Telegraph invented . . . 882 

Telescope : invented (2) . 261 

antiquity of . . . .1261 

Telmga language . . . .1616 

Tell, William, story about him an- 
ticipated .... 469 
Templars : not to look at a "^^oman’s 

face 129 

vices proverbial in the four- 
teenth century . , .1015 

Temples, origin of . . . 1959 

Teneriffe, natrum or nitrum on top of 2061 
Tennis .... 1074, 1917 

Tent, architecture derived from . 1540 
Tenth century : first dramatic writer 939 
literature in Trance . . 1389 

end of the world expected , 681 
dissoluteness . . . .1108 

ignorance . . . .1156 

decline of monastic . . 1349 

which was remedied by the 
Olunists .... 1349 
flagellants . . . .1185 

voluntary flagellation first in- 
troduced .... 1325 
pilgrimages to Borne first ne- 
cessary , , • . 1326 


THI 

AUT. 

Tenth century: first Jewish his- 
torian since Josephus . .1180 

medicine said to be cultivated 
at Montpelier . 1362,1389 

civil law taught . . .1362 

the first Trench pope (2) . 1183 

popes first called “ universal ” 1377 


Tertullian • his account of the im- 
mense number of Christians 254 
opposed the invocation of 
saints .... 450 

Testicles . pushed up (1) . .1516 

cut off as punishment. Bee 
Monorchides . . . 1722 

Testaments, Peignot’s Choix de . 746 
Thane, etymology of . . .211 

Theatre : in Trance see Stage, Eng- 

hsh . . . 618, 884, 1333 

in Pans in 1511 the pope was 
ridiculed . . . .820 

in Scotland . . . .662 

in the fifth centu^ . . 12u5 

first dramatic writer in Europe 940 
for cock-fighting . . 1917 

rushes laid down. See Sce- 
nery 849 

influence on morals and man- 
ners . . . . 2205 

Thebes, in Egj’pt, never had 100 

gates ..... 1729 
Theolog}'. first writer in Trench. 

Bee Scholastic . . .733 

in the eleventh century . .1375 

in the twelfth century . . 1362 

no good ecclesiastical historian 2211 
Theophnus the first who used the 

word “ Trinity ” . . 245 

Tlierapeutse, different from Es&enes 1788 
Thermometer invented . . . 1864 

Thierry indebted to Milton . . 2044 

Third century • learning in Gaul . 1832 
first circulating library . .1207 


names of clergy published be- 
fore ordaining . . . 1238 

number of Christians in Rome 246 
necessity of continence and 


celibacy .... 1092 
Thirteen, superstition . . . 2353 

Thirteenth century : first univer- 
sities 974 

ignorance .... 1010 
literature in Trance . .1333 

mode of ascertaining the chas- 
tity of nuns . . . 1066 

visitations ordered . , 1067 

English poem . . .1128 

commerce of England , .1140 

chivalry at its height . .1236 

** Purgatorium first used . 677 
organs first used in churches (8) 62 

first marriage by banns . . 387 

disuse of penitential canons . 1330 
astrology despised , » . 1336 
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Thirteenth, century ; mathematics 

(1) . . ^ . . 515 

experimental philosophy in- 
culcated .... 1342 
ignorance of perspective . . 1343 

bible divided into chapters 675, 1334 
first ordinance in h'rance re- 
specting the circulation of 
books ... * 696 

college of surgeons lu France . 817 

first pohtical songs in England 553 
Normans and Anglo-Saxons 
blended . . . .911 

influence of mendicant friars . 942 

bible in English . . .177 

in Italian . . . .102 

in French . . . .740 

Thou, in the sixteenth century 

familiar . . . .2152 

Thread, blue, worn by Abyssinians 1741 
Three, importance in our buiual 

service .... 1406 
Thumb, marriage ceremony by ty- 
ing together . . . 1586 

Thunder of Sinai .... 1889 
Thursday among Mahometans a 

lucky day .... 1719 
Tibet : geography . . . .1635 

tea 1480 

rhnbarb . . . .1600 

consecration of first fruits . 1601 

domestic customs and Levirate 

law 1602 

engrafting horns on occasion 
of an eclipse . . , 1604 

goitres common . . . 1605 

Tick, use of the word . . .2121 

Tiger not in Aifrica . . . 1747 

mode of curing its wound . 1681 

Timbuctoo, Jews at . . . 1562 

Time. See Nights, Hours. 

Tin. few ancient works in SciUy 

Islands (2) ... 1427 

Tithes : of Levites . . . . 1304 

origin, &c. of . 100, 103, 132 

given to the poor . . .1051 

in the twelfth century paid on 

fish 2144 

economical effects . . . 2230 

Toasts. Bee Healths. 

Tobacco : in the seventeenth century 274, 

299 

after a.d. 1650 . 2108, 1917 

James’s Counterblaste . , 728 

very expensive . . . 728 

in the sixteenth century 409, 720 
smoked by women (1, 7) 299, 2108 
ill France (3) . , . 720 

smoking before it was known 1677 

discovered in 1492 . . 2168 

not permitted by the Seiks . 1624 
nor by a Eussian sect , . 1794 

sold by apothecaries (1) . .1021 


AET. 

Tobacco : why called Nicotiana . 720, 721 


etymology of . . . 720, 722 

little used in Norway . . 2205 

Sir W. Scott . . . .2212 

Toledo, influence of councils over 

Visigothic laws . . . 1244 

Tolerance, of Eussian Church . 1819 
of the Arabs .... 1873 
Tomb-stones. Bee Funerals and 
Burials. 

Tongue, possible to speak with a 

fragment of . . . 1548 

Tonsure pagan origin of . . 14 

originated among the monks, 
and in the fifth century was 
adopted by* the clergy . .364 


but after the sixteenth century 
was no longer a mark of 
ordination, and those per- 
sons could be clerks without 
being ecclesiastics . . 1239 

in the fourteenth century ton- 
sure was same as clerk . 955 

and was necessary for “ benefit 
of clergy ” . . . . 956 

conferred on children . . 1239 

to hide it, coifs were introduced 2314 
Toorkums . etymology of . . 1669 

bards 1659 

metempsychosis . . .1660 

Tooth brush m England . .1926 

Tooth-picks : in the seventeenth cen- 
tury 1129 

not mentioned . . .1917 

Topaz, note on ... . 1898 

Tornadoes, of West Africa, bene- 
ficial 1570 

Tortoise, the, longevity . . . 475 

Torture : unknowm in England . 116 

account of the rack . .921 

of cross abolished by Constan- 
tine 1177 

Tournaments: origin of 96, 105, 143 
144, 284, 296 
singular law in G-ermany . 128 

in Scotland (1) . . ,105 

decline of in France . . 620 

unfavourable to learning and 
opposed by the ehm*ch . 1362 
Tradition, different between aotive 

and passive . .2210 

Trailehaston, meaning of . . 555 

Translations, the beginning of lite- 
rature . . . .943 

Transubstantiation : believed by 

early fathers . . .163 

note on 1358 

opinion of Elizabeth (6) . 163 

a reason for studying alchemy 658 
Travelling * rate of . . . 298 

unsafe in the first century . 1809 
in the fourteenth century . 1978 
on Sundays .... 1758 
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Travelling: mode of . . . 1923 

in the sixteenth century . ,2135 

in the seventeenth century . 2252 
in the eighteenth century . 1924 
first canals .... 2247 
Treacle first known in the twelfth 

century .... 1362 
Tread-mill favourable to health . 687 
Trent, council of : Paul aided in his 

history of . . . . 389 

seven sacraments first fixed . 1271 
Trentals substituted for Irish howl 1072 
Triads of the Welsh . , . 1086 

Tribadism 687 

Trinity, the: of Brahmins . .191 

of pagans , . . .714 

of E^rptians .... 1779 
first mentioned by Theophilus 245 
not in New Testament . . 271 

nor believed by apostles . 272 
by Jews .... 1868 
Trissino wrote the first European 

epic 331 

Trivium and quadrinum : in the 

fifth century . . .1075 

in the twelfth century . . 1362 

professors of could not marry . 1056 
Troglodytes, note on . . .1876 

Trojan war, date of . . .1781 

Troubadour, proposed etymology of 226 
Trowsers, See Breeches. 

Truce of Grod, origin of , . 82, 108 

Trump, etymology of . . .436 

Trumpet, auction after proclama- 
tion by ... . 802 

Tufa among Anglo-Saxons . .1051 

Tulips, mania in Holland . .1181 

Tumuli in Russia ... . ■ 1793 

Tunbridge Wells, note on . . 2243 

Turban, large, a proof of learning . 1873 
Turkeys : introduced into England 425, 
691, 731, 834 

in cookery in the seventeenth 
century . . . .2154 

Turks, the: etymology of . .1182 

note on the Turcomans . ,1557 

Turlupin, name for Waldens es , 1036 

Turner, his history of Anglo- 

Saxons . . . .2212 

Twelfth century : the vine in Eng- 
land . . . . . 86 

libraries first endowed in 
France .... 710 
origin of the Eederij’kers , 739 
good condition of the common 


people in England . . 992 

note on London . . . 994 

Koran translated . . . 1352 

literature in France . . 1362 

Enghsh library . . . 2029 


in France professors first gave 
lessons from books . . 1384 

commerce of England . . 1140 
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ABT. 

Twelfth century : barbarism of 

Irish . . . . . 1357 

marble first worked in France 1383 
first general chapter . .1067 

first Scotch author . . .970 

chivalry at its zenith . .1236 

Dominicans introduced the 
rosary (6) . . . . 1255 

first bank in Europe . . 2246 

first consuls .... 2248 
Twins frequent in Egypt. See 

Siamese . . . .155 

Tylos, one of the Bahrein islands . 1532 
Tyre : Hercules of . - . 1520 

purple ..... 1525 
etymology of . . . . 1761 

the “Purple of Tyre” has the 
same origin aa “ Tartan ” .2218 


Umbbella, used by ancient Per- 
sians . * . . . . 1472 

Unction. See Oil. 

Unicom : antidote against poison . 1306 
on ruins of Persepolis . .1470 

fabulous . . . .1749 

Universities : none before the thir- 
teenth century . .974 

at Damar in Arabia ^ . .1873 

See Oxford — Cambridge, 
of Scotland . . . .971 

Paris in the twelfth century . 85 

in the thirteenth century . 1333 

in the fourteenth century . 955 

right of Bejaune . . .1017 

Unknown God, note on what Paul 

said 1237 

Upas tree of Java . . . . 1503 

Urban IV. ordered Aristotle to be 

translated . . . .751 

Urine : deer fed with in Kamt- 

schdtka .... 1519 
a marriage compliment - .1712 

diagnosis .... 2310 
Usqnebagh, use of in England . 2156 
Uzbeeks, allied to Oalmucks . .1670 


Vaccinatioit : note on . . . 2200 

never fatal . . - • 2200 

effects on population . . 2202 

disease of the cow scarcely 
known in France . . 2200 

Yadahs of Ceylon. See Bedas . 1583 
Valentines, the earliest . . . 833 

Vdlentinians, note on . . .1287 

Valla, G., tenets . . • ,697 

Value, no standard of * . . 2229 

Vampires ..... 2340 
Vandyke, origin of edging . .513 

Vans, John, first Scotchman who 
pubbshed a grammatical 
treatise .... 972 
Vauxhall ..... 2366 
Vedas, antiquity of . . . 159 
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Vegetable life, air whieh faroTirs it 

IS unfavourable to animal life 1890 
Vegetables scarce in England m the 

sixteenth century . .691 

Veil, origin of taking it , . 244 

Vends used Runic characters . 1792 
Venereal* origin, &c. . 19, 223, 350 

originated by de concubitu 
menstruata . 1317, 1900 

cured by tobacco . , . 728 

in Iceland .... 27 

in Scotland .... 659 

a queen paid for curing a fool 
of (12) .... 439 

Venice . first bank in Europe . 2246 
Venison, Elizabeth opposed its con- 
sumption . . , .769 

Ventriloquism, cases of . . . 641 

Venus, myrtle consecrated to her . 1265 
Vernacular languages * Du Perron 

the first religious writer in . 733 

revival of classical learning 
unfavourable to . . .948 

in Prance in the tenth century 1389 
in the eleventh century . . 1375 

in the t'velfth century . . 1362 

Victoire, festival of . . . ] 398 

Vienna, etymology of . . . 639 

Vigilantius, heresy in Graul m the 

fourth century . . .1836 

Villa, etymolo^ of . . . 1235 

Vincent. See Beauvais. 

Vine, the: England in the twelfth 

century .... 86 

in Ireland (2) ... . 1029 

Virginals originated the piano . 840 

Virgins * not visited by priests . 131 

Budh born of one . . . 1789 

tested by jet .... 590 
by the rupture of hymen . 1303 
no certain test of . . .687 

age at which they could profess 1 069 
employed to copy MSS. . 707 

Viscount first created ... 54 

Vishnu: note on . . 1506,1624 

not so ancient as Siva . .1619 

Visigoths, the, superiority of their 

laws 1244 

Visitation : of Virgin . . . 1393 

origin of, and of general chap- 
ters 1067 

Visiting, at Whitby, during the 

eighteenth century . . 2042 

Vitriol first mentioned . . . 1966 

Vitus, St., dance , 562, 563, 664, 1369 
Vizard: iji time of Charles 11. . 1995 

different from masks . .2112 

Voice, the, connected with the geni- 
tal organs .... 687 
Vomiting after receiving the sa- 
crament (5) . . . 453 

Vulgate, the, rejected by the Greek 

church of Russia . .1819 
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W'afees invented . . . .231 

dispute as to their use in com- 
munion .... 1044 
Wages in Norway .... 2205 
Wahabees, note on . . . 1558 

Waits first mentioned as musicians 870 
Wakes m West Africa . . . 1572 

Waldenses : origin and antiquity of 76 
origin and etymology of. . 678 

language similar fa that of 
Scotch and Irish . .210 

War, Jesuit’s argument in favour 

of 829 

See Military Genius, Private 
War. 

number of men in a country 
who can bear arms . .2219 

Washing the feet, a sacrament, 1356, 1806- 
Watches * invented . . .837 

large ones worn in Paris . 888 

the first in Prance . . .68 

use of precious stones in . 594 

Watchmen in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, no rattles . . .1373 

Waterelosets, none in Madrid before 

1760 2064 

Water : see Holy Water. 

druidical mode of divining by, 
still used in Cornwall . 1768 
used in marriage by the Cey- 
lonese . , . . 1686 

ordeal by, before the feudal 

ages 64 

edicts of council against . 71 

and in its favour . . .72 

See Wells, Pountains. 

Wax: tapers in churches . . 1399 

lights in England in the seven- 
teenth century . . .2072 

Weaning. See Nurses. 

Wednesday, fasting on(l) . .1264 

Week, its origin .... 1770 
Weeping, honourable among bar- 
barians .... 1705 
See Tears. 

Wehrgeld in the - eighth century 

obligatory . . . .1219 

Wells, consecrated, in Russia . 1800 
Welsh, the : poems in the sixth cen- 
tury 1084 

the Triads .... 1086 
etymology of. . .1102,1948 

barbarism in the fifteenth cen- 
tury 1124 

despised in time of Charles II. 1918 
bihle m (2) . . . .30 

Wesley, his opinion of lioyola . 310 
Whalebone, note on . . . 2287 

Whales 2324 

Wheat: thrown on the bride’s head 2160 
in the sixteenth century .2137 
nourishment in . . . 2292 

Whig, use of the word . . .1002 
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Whim, etymology of , . . 333 

Whist, origin of . . . . 293 

Whistle, insignia of naval com- 
mander .... 860 

Whitby : etymology of . . .1970 

manners in the eighteenth cen- 
tury 2042 

superstitions .... 2075 
first coaches .... 2040 
custom house .... 2035 
first Quakers .... 2041 
gains from the sea . . . 2033 

longevity at . . . . 2034 

Whirlecote, the, an improvement on 

the “chare ”... 1923 
White, effect of disease . .1745 

esteemed in Afnca . . 1577, 1711 

colour of the devil . . . 1580 

mourning of the Eomans . 1206 
and Japanese . . . .1489 

fondness of druids for it . 1 947 
Whittington and his cat (1) . . 854 

Widows . among J ews rarely mar- 
ried 1302 

use of bands m England . 2047 
Wigs. See Peruke. 

William I., why called Conqueror .2315 
Will’s coffee-house . . . 990 

Wimple 1345 

See G-uimple. 

Windows of glass : invented in the 

fourth century . . .15 

introduced mto England in the 
seventh century . . . 207 

but little used in the sixteeenth 
century .... 730 

Wines: sold by apothecaries (1) . 1021 
at breakfast . . . .1917 

in the seventeenth century . 1994 
of England in middle ages . 861 
Deaume in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ..... 1029 
of Grascony in Scotland in the 

fifteenth century . . 1000 

Winter, festival in December (3) . 539, 
(2 and 4) 1213 

Wiseacre, etymology of . . . 459 

Wit and humour . . ^ . 2368 

■Witchcraft: laws against in Africa 1571 
number of persons condemned 
to die for . . . . 146 

early church not severe against 

it 954 

first used in the fifteenth cen- 
tury as a political engine . 578 
in the seventeenth century . 2015 
Wittenagemot, etymology of 459 

Woden, etymology of , . .418 

Wolves in Ireland in the eighteenth 

century . . . .2019 

Women ' on the stage . . 263, 337 

respect shown them in the 
eighteenth century ^ .477 


ART. 

Women : Mercheta muherum . 2322 
in the sixteenth century de- 
scribed by Ly lie . . 806 

freedom of . . . .856 

in judicial offices . . ,871 

medicine .... 2204 
in the seventeenth century, 
coarseness . . . .779 

in Prance . . 818, 824, 887 

in England . . . .1917 

smoked 2108 

carried rushes . . .1081 

in the fourteenth century dis- 
played their sides . .822 

male dress on horseback . 914 

could not write . . .1137 

in the fourth century . .1836 

in the eleventh century . .1375 

in the twelfth century . . 1362 

in the thirteenth century . 1333 
badly treated in the time of 
chivalry .... 1139 
note on their state . . . 1812 

administered sacrament . 1233 
fight duels . . . .1093 

proverbs against . . . 1022 

fools at court . ^ . . . 839 

connected with civilization, but 
their influence opposed by 
the Fathers . . .1870 

separate from men in churches 2037 
more liable to msanity than 

men 2133 

can fast longer than men * 2134 
how to preserve their chastity 1297 
present Arabs treat them 

well 1873 

their number relative to men , 1871 
Anglo-Saxons not so capricious 
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in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 

Utilitarianism. By the same. 4th Edit. 8vo. 5s. 

Dissertations and Discnssions. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
price S6s. 

Examination of Sir "W. Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, and of the principal Philoso- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same. Third Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

The Subjection of Women, By 
John Stuart Mill. New Edition. Post 
8vo. 5s. 

Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind. By J.vmes Mill. A 
New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and 
Critical, by Alex^vndlr Bain, Andrew 
Eindlater, and George Grote. Edited, 
with additional Notes, by John Stuart 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2Ss. 

Principles of Political Philo- 
sophy ; being the Second Edition, revised 
and extended, of ‘ The Elements of Political 
Economy.’ By H. D. Macllod, M.A., 
Ban'i-ster-at-Law. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 
8vo. price 15s. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy; 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Histoncal, 
and Practical. By the same Author. Vol. 
I, royal 8vo. 30s. 

A Systematic View of the Science 
of Jurisprudence. By Sheldon Amos, 
M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence, Univer- 
sity College, London. 8vo. piice 18s. 

The Institutes of Justinian; with 

English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. SuVnd.s\rs, MA. Barrister- 
at-Law. New Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


Lord Bacon’s Works, collected 

and edited by R. L. Ellis, M.A. J. Sped- 
DiNO, M.A. and D. D. Heath. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. price 
£3. 13s. Qd. 

A System of Logic, Ratioeinative 

and Inductive. By John Stuart Mill. 
Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

The Ethics of Aristotle ; with Essays 
and Notes. By Sir A. Gr.vnt, Bait. M.A. 
LL.D. Third Edition, revised and partly 
re-wiitten. {_ln the press. 

The KTicomaehean Ethics of Aris- 
totle. Newly tianslatcd into English. By 
R. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lec- 
turer Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 

Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations. 

By R. WiiATELY, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6c?. 

Elements of Logic, By R. Whatblt, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. New 
Edition. Sro. 10s. Qd. crown 8vo. 4s. Qd. 

Elements of Bhetoric, By the same 
Author. Now Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Qd. 

English Synonymes, ByE. JandWhatbly. 
Edited by Archbishop Whately. 5th 
Edition. Fcp. 3s. 

An Outline of the Necessary 

Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop ofYoik. Ninth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6dZ. 

Causality ; or, the Philosophy of Law 
Inve&tigntcd. By George Jasiieson, B.D. 
of Old Machar. Second Edition, greatly 
enlaigccl. i vo. price 12s. 

Speeches of the Right Hon. Lord 

Macaulay, corrected by Himself. People’s 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Lord Macaxilay’s Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 1832. 
16mo. price One Shilling. 
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A Dictionary of the English 

Language. By R. G. Latham, M.A. M.I). 
F.R.S. Fonuded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
JoHNSO^T, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
4 Yols. 4to. pi ice £7. 

Thesanrxis of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literaiy Composition. By P. M. Roget, 
M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. Qd, 

Three Centuries of English Lite- 
rature, By Chahles Duke Yonge, Regius 
Professor of Modem History and English 
Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Crown 8 VO. 7s. 6cZ. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. By P. Max Muller, M.A. &c. 
Foreign Member of the French Institute. 
Sixth Edition. 2 vols, crown 8yo. price 16s. 

Chapters on Language, By E. W. 
Farrar, M.A. F,R.S. Head Master of 
Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 8s. Qd. 

Southey’s Doctor, complete in One 
Volume, edited by the Rev. J, W. Warteb, 
B.D. Square crown 8yo. 125. 6^?. 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical^ with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thom^vs Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 
John T, White, D.D. Oxon. and J. E. 
Riddle, M.A. Oxon. Third Edition, re- 
vised. 2 vols. 4to. pp, 2,128, price 42s. 

White’s College Latin-English. Diction- 
ary (Intermediate Size), abridged from the 
Parent Work for the use of University 
Students. Medium Svo. pp. 1,048, price 18s. 

White’s Junior Student’s Complete 
Latin-English audEnglish-Latin Dictionary. 
Revised Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,068, 
price 12s. 

Seuaratelv /Engush-Latin, 6s. Qd , 
beparately 7 s. Qd, 

An English-Greek Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Gxe^ W ords used by W liters 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonge, B, A 
New Edition. 4to. 21s. 

Mr. Yonge’s New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (as above). Square 12ino, 8s. Qd, 


A Q-reek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Doan 
of Rochester. Sixth Edition. Crown 4lo. 
price 36s. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, 

abridged for Schools from Liddell and 
Scott’s Greelt-English Lexicon, Fourteenth 
Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. Qd. 

The Mastery of Languages; or, 

the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. By Thoslvs Prendergast, 
late of the Civil Service at Madras, Second 
Edition. Svo. 6s. 

A Practical Dictionary of the 

French and English Languages. By Pro- 
fessor Leon Contanseau, many years 
French Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. New Edition, carefully 
revised. Post Svo. 10s. Qd, 

Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, 

French and English, abridged from the 
Practical Dictionary, by the Author. New 
Edition. 18mo. price 8s. Qd. 

A Sanskrit-Bnglish Dictionary. 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and comparisons of Cognate Words chiefiy 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benfey. 8yo. 52s. Qd, 

New Practical Dictionary of the 

German Language; German-English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley, M.A. and Dr, Carl Martin 
FriedlXnder. Post Svo. 7s. Qd, 

Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. ELvlisch, Ph.D 
Vol. I. Genesis, Svo. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vol. II. Exodus, 15s 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol III. Leviticus, Part I. 15s. or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8s. Vol. IV. Xeui- 
ticus, Part II. 15s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 8s. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. 
By the same. Part I. Outlines with Exer- 
cises, Svo. 125. Qd, Key, 6s. Part II. Ex- 
cejpAioncil Forms and Constructions, 12s. 6c?. 


Miscellaneous Worhs and Popular Metaphysics. 


An Introduction to Mental PM- 

losophy, on the Inductive Method, By 
J. D. Morell, M.A. LL,D. Svo. 12s. 


Elements of Psychology;, contain- 
ing the Analysis of the Intellectual Powers, 
By J. D, Morell, LL.D. Post Svo. 7s. Qd, 
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Recreations of a Country Parson. 

By A. K. H. B. Two Series, os. 6ef. each. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and 
Weekdays By A. K. H. B. Crown 8ro. 
price 3s. Qd. 

Present-Day Thoughts. By A. K H. B. 
'"Crown 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Changed Aspects of TJnchanged 
Truths ; Memorials of St. Ajidrews Sundays. 
By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit. By A. K. H. B Ciown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age, with some 
Account of vaiious Cities and Men. 
By A. K, H. B. Crown 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Leisure Hours in Town ; Essays Consola- 
tory, AEsthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. 
By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6c?. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University City. 
By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6c?. 

The Commonplace Philosopher in 
Town and Country. By A. K. H. B. 3s. 6c?. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 
By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6c?. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. By A. K. H. B. Two Senes, 
3s. Qd, each. 

Miscellaneous and Posthumous 

Works of the late Heniy Thomas Buckle. 
Edited, with a Biographical Notice hy 
Helen Taylor. 3 vols, 8vo. price 2?. 12s. 6c?. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

By James Anthony Froude, M.A, late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 12s. 

Miscellaneous Writings of John 

Conmgton, M.A. late Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited 
by J. A. SY3IONDS, M.A. With a Memoir 
by H. J. S. Smith, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. 2 
vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Mis- 

cellaneous Works. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. 

. Sydney Smith; a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6c?. 

The Eclipse of Eaith ; or, a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic. By Henry Rogers. 
Twelfth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Paith, by its 
Author, Third Edition, Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6c?. 


Lord Macaulay’s Miscellaneous 

Wntings : — 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s, 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. ciown 8vo. 4s. Qd. 

Lord Macaulay’s Miscellaneous 

Writings and Speeches. Stuclent’t. Edition, 
in One Volume, crown 8vo. piice 6s. 

Eamilies of Speech, Four Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
M.A. F.R.S. Post 8vo. with 2 Maps, 6s. Qd. 

Chips from a German Workshop ; 

being Essays on the Science of Religion, 
and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 
By F. Max Muller, M.A. (fcc. Foieign 
Member of the French Institute. 3 vols. 
8vo. £2. 

A Budget of Paradoxes. By 

Augustus De Morgan, F.R.A.S. and 
C.P S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Re- 
printed, vuth the Authoi’s Additions, from 
the Athencewn. 8vo. price 15s. 

The Secret of Hegel; being the 
Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By J.uies Hutchison Stir- 
ling. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 

Sir William Hamilton; being the Philo- 
sophy of Perception : an Analysis. By 
JA3IES Hutchison Stirling. Svo. 5s. 

As Regards Protoplasm. By J. H. 
Stirling, LL.D. Second Edition, with 
Additions, in reference to Mr. Huxley’s 
Second Issue and a new Preface in reply 
to Mr. Huxley in ‘Yeast,’ Svo. price 2s. 

TJeberweg’s System of Logic, 

and History of Logical Doctrines. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Appendices, by T, M. 
Lindsay, M.A. F.R.S.E. Svo. price 16s. 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral 
and Social Science. By Charles Bray. 
Second Edition. Svo. 9s. 

A Manual of Anthropology, or Science 
of Man, based on Modem Research. By 
the same Author. Crown Svo. 6s. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author. Svo. 5s. 

The Discovery of a New World 

of Being. By George Thomson. Post 
Svo. 6s. 

Time and Space; a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 
Svo. price 16s. 

The Theory of Practice ; an Ethical 
Inquiry. By Shadworth H. Hodgson 
2 vols. Svo. price 24s. 
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The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Prof, of Logic 
in tlie Univ. of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 
8vo. 15s. 

Mental and Moral Science : a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. M. Or sepa- 
rately: Part I. Mental Science, 6s. Qd. 
Part II. Moral Science, 4s. GcZ. 


A Treatise on Human Nature; 

being an Attempt to Introduce the Expe- 
rimental Method of Reasoning into Moial 
Subjects. By David Huhe. Edited, with 
Notes, &c. by T. H. Green, Fellow, and 
T. H. Grose, late Scholar, of BaUiol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. \_ln the press. 

Essays Moral, Political, and Li- 
terary. By David Hujie. By the same 
Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. [ J« the press. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, 

Outaines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Herschel, Bart M.A. Eleventh 
Edition, with 9 Plates and numerous Dia- 
grams. Square crown 8yo. 12s. 

Essays on Astronomy. A Series of 
Papers on Planets and Meteors, the Sun 
and sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star 
Cloudlets; and a Disseitation on the ap- 
proaching Tiansit of Venus : preceded by a 
Sketch of the Life and Work of Sir J. 
Herschel. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. With 
10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. puce 12a. 

Sehellen’s Spectrum Analysis, in 
its Application to Terrestrial Substances 
and the Physical Constitution of the Hea- 
venly Bodies. Translated by Jane and 
C. Lassell ; edited, vnth Notes, by W. 
Huggins, LL.D. F.R S. With 13 Plates 
(6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8\o. 28a. 

The Sun; Ruler, Light, Fire, and 

Life of the Planetary System. By Richard 
A. Proctor, B. A. F.R. A.S. Second Edition ; 
with 10 Plates (7 colom’ed) and 107 Wood- 
cuts, Crown 8vo. price 14a. 

Saturn and its System. By the same 
Author. 8vo. with 14 Plates, 14a. 

Magnetism and Deviation of the 
Compass. For the use of Students in 
Navigation and Science Schools. By John 
Merrifield, LL.D. F.B.A.S. With. Dia- 
grams. 18mo. price la. 6 c/. 

Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy (Practical, Theoretical, Scientific) 
for the use of Students and Practical Men. 
By J. Merrifield, F.R.A.S. and H. 
Evers. Svo. 14a. 

Air and Bain; the Beginnings of 
a Chemical Climatology. By Robert 
Angus Smith, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. Govern- 
ment Inspector of Alkali Works, with 8 
niustratioiis. 8vo. price 24a. 


Popular Geography, <^’c. 

The Stax Depths; or, other Suns 
than Ours , a Treatise on Stars, Star-Sys- 
tems, and Star-Cloudlets. By R. A. 
Proctor, E. A. Crown 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations. \_NeaiJy ready. 

The Orbs Around Us; a Sexies 
of Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured 
Pairs of Suns. By 11. A. ProctoPw, B.A. 
Crown Svo. price 7s. 6c/. 

Other Worlds than Ours ; the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, 
revised and corrected; with 14 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 10a. 6c/. 

Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. 
New Edition, revised, with Map of the 
Moon and Woodcuts. [/« the pi ess, 

A G-eneral Dictiona]^ of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
Johnston, F.R.S.E. New Edition. Svo. 
price 31s. 6c/. 

The Public Schools Atlas of 
Modem Geography. In Thirty-one Maps, 
exhibiting clearly the more important 
Physical Features of the Countries deli- 
neated, and Noting all the Chief Places of 
Historical, Commercial, and Social Interest. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. 
G. Butler, M.A. Imperial quarto, price 
3a. Qd. sewed ; 5a. cloth. 

A New Star Atlas, for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (-with Two Index Plates). 
Intended as a Companion to ‘ Webb’s Celes- 
tial Objects for Common Telescopes.’ With 
a Letterpress Introduction on the Study of 
the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By 
Richard A. Proctor, B.A. Hon. Sec. 
R.A.S. Crown Svo. 5a. 
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35Tautical S-urveying, an Intro- 
duction to the Practical and Theoretical 
Study of. By John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. F ILA.S. Small 8 vo. pi ice Gs, 


Maunder’s Treasury of G-eogra* 

phy, Physical, Histoncal, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.E.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8 vo. 65 . 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


Natural Philosophy for General 

Headers and Young Persons ; a Course of 
Physics divested of Mathematical Formulas 
and expiessed in the language of daily life. 
Translated from Ganot’s Com s de Physique^ 
by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C S. Crown 8vo. 
with 404 Woodcuts, price Is. Gd. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy. Eevised by the 
Author’s Son, and augmented by Conveisa- 
tions on Spectrum Analysis and Solar 
Chemistiy. With 3G Plates. Ciown 8vo. 
price 7s Gd. 

Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on 

Physics, Experimental and Applied, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and 
Edited with the Author’s sanction by 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged ; with a Coloimed Plate 
and 726 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 
Text-Books of Science, Mechanical 
and Physical. The following may now be 
had, price Bs. Gd. each : — 

1. Goodeve’s Mechanism. 

2. Bloxam’s Metals. 

3. Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry. 

4. Griffin ’s Algebi a and Tngouometiy. 

5. Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 

6. Maxwell’s Theory of Heat. 

7. Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic 

and Mensuration. 

8. Anderson’s Strength of Matenals. 
Dove’s Law of Storms, considered in 

connexion with the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmospheie. Translated by E. H. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and Augmented by a 
Discourse on Continuity. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
The Discourse, separately, price 2s. 6c?. 

Fragments of Science. By John 
Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition. 
8vo. price 14s. 

Heat a Mode of Motion, By John 
Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 10s. Gd. 
Sound ; a Course of Eight Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By John Tyndall, LL D. F.R.S. 
New Edition, with Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Researches on Diamagnetism 

and Magne-Crystallic Action ; including 
the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By 
John Tyndall, LL D. F.R.S. With 6 
Plates and many Woodcuts. 8 vo. 14s. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 

tuies on Light, delivered at the Roj’-al 
Institution, a.d 1869. By J. Tyndall, 
LL D. F.R.S Crowm 8 vo. Is. sewed, or 
Is. Gd. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Seven Lec- 
tures on Electrical Phenomena and Theories, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, a.d. 1870. 
By John Tyndall, LL.D F.R.S. Crowm 
8 vo. Is. sewed, or Is. GJ. cloth. 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De La Rive, 
Pi of. in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. 3 vols 
8 vo. with Woodcuts, £3. 13s. 

Light Science for Leisure Horn’s; 

a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects, Natuial Phenomena, &c. By 
R.A Proctor, BA. Crown 8 vo pi ice 7s. 6 d!. 

Light: its Influence on Life and Health. 
By Forbes Winslow’. M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon ) Fcp. 8 vo. 6 s. 

Professor Owen’s Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebiate Animals. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 21s. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 
1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8 vo. £3 13s. Gd. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 

to Entomolog}’, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown 8 vo. 5s. 

Homes without Hands ; a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Constmetion. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8 vo. 21s. 

Strange Dwellings; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘Homes without Hands.’ By J. G, 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With a New Frontis- 
piece and about GO other Woodcut Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 vo. price 7s. Gd. 

E 
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Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition hy the Rev. W. Claek, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24: Plates of 
Eigures, GO 5 . 

Tke Harmonies of IS'atiire and 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. By 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 21s. 

The Subterranean World. By the same 
Author. With 3 Maps and about 80 Wood- 
cut Illustrations, including 8 full size of 
page. 8vo. puce 21s- 

The Polar World: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions of the Globe. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

A Pamiliar History of Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late Loid Bishop of 
Norwich. Pep. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

Insects at Home; a Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
upwards of 700 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. 8vo. price 21s. 

Insects Abroad ; being a Popular 
Account of Foreign Insects, tbeir Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations. By J. G, 
Wood, M.A, F.L.S. Author of ‘Homes 
without Hands’ &c. In One Yolnme, 
printed and illustrated uniformly with 
‘ Insects at Home,’ to which it will form a 
Sequel and Companion. [7n the p7-ess. 

The Primitive Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia. Containing a Description of 
the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Living of the Savages in the North 
of Europe during the Stone Age. By Sven 
Nilsson. 8vo. Plates and W oodcuts, 18s. 

The Origm of Civilisation^ and 

the Piimitive Condition of Man ; Mental 
and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart. MP. F,B.S. Second 
Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

The Ancient Stone Implements, 

Weapons, and Oimaments, of Great Britain. 
By John Evans, F.R.S. F.S.A. 8vo. with 
2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, price 28s. 


Mankind, their Origin and Des- 
tiny. By an M.A. of Balliol College, 
Oxford, Containing a New Translation of 
the Fiist Three Chapters of Genesis; a 
Critical Examination of the Fust Two 
Gospels ; an Explanation of the Apocalypse ; 
and the Origin and Secret IMeaning of the 
M}i;hological and liystical Teaching of the 
Ancients. With 31 Illustration®. 8vo. 
price ols. Gd, 

An Exposition of Fallacies in the 

Hypothesis of Mr. Daiwin. By C. R. Bree. 
M.D. F.Z.S. Author of ' Buds of Europe not 
Obseived in the Biitish Isles’ &c. With 
36 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 14s. 

Bible Animals ; a Description of every 
Living Creature mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, from the Ape to the Coral. By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 100 Vignettes on Wood. Svo. 21s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of HaturaJ 

History, or Populai Dictionaiy of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. CobbolD; 
M.D. Fcp. Svo. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. 

The Elements of Botany for 

Famihes and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fcp, 
with 154 Woodcuts, 2s. Gd. 

The Treasiiry of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
dom ; with which is incorpoiated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. Lindley, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
Pp. 1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

The Eose Amateur’s Guide, By 

Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopsedia of Plants ; 

compnsing the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, Histoiy, Sec. of aR the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42s. 

Mattnder’s Scientific and Lite^ 

rary Treasury ; a Popular Enc3’'clop9edia of 
Science, Literature, and Ai t. New Edition, 
in part rewritten, with above 1,000 new 
articles, by J. T. Johnson. Fcp. 6s. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literal 

ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T, Br.vnde (the Author) 
and George W. Cox, M.A. 3 voLs. medium 
Svo. price 63s. doth. 
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Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the AUied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Piactical Chemists. 6 vols. 
medium Svo. price £7 3s. 

Supplement, completing the Record of Dis- 
covery to the end of 1869. Svo. 31s. Gcf. 

Contributions to Molecular 

Physics in tlie domain of Radiant Heat ; 
a Series of Memoirs pubhshed in the 
Philosophical Transactions, &c. By John 
Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. With 2 Plates 
and 31 Woodcuts. Svo. price 16s. 

Eiements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By William A. 
Miller, M.D. LL D Piofessor of Chemis- 
try, King’s College, London. New Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Part I. CnEaiicAL Physics, 15s. 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 21s. 
Part III. Organic Chesiistry, 24s. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, 

for the use of Medical Students. By 
W. Odling,M.B.F.R.S. New Edition, with 
70 new Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s. 6c?. 

Outlines of Chemistry; or, Brief 
Notes of Chemical Facts. By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 7s. 6c?. 

A Manual of Chemical Physio- 

logj% includmg its Points of Contact with 
Pathology. By J. L . W. Thudichum, M.D. 
Svo. with Woodcuts, price 7s. 6c?. 

Select Methods in Chemical 

Analysis; chiefly Inorganic. By William 
Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. pi ice 12s. 6c?. 

Chemical ISTotes for the Lecture 

Room. By Thosias Wood, F.C.S. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. I. on Heat, &c. price 5s, 
TI. on the Metals, price 5s. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily 
' Hewitt, M.D. &c. Third Edition, revised 
and for the most part re-written ; with 132 
Woodcuts. Svo. 24s. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 

fancgr and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. Fifth Edition. Svo. 16s. 

On Some Disorders of the INer- 

vous System in Childhood. Being the 
Lnmleian Lectures delivered before the 
Royal CoUege of Physicians in March 1871, 
By Charles West, M.D. Crown Svo, 5s. 


On the Surgical Treatment of 

Children’s Diseases. By T. Holmes, M.A. 
&c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with 9 Plates 
and 112 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

Lectures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Bart. M.D. Physician-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen. Fifth Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. 2 vols. Svo. price 36s. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By Sir Ja]vies Paget, Bart F.R.S. Third 
Edition, revised and re-edited by the Author 
and'Professor W. Turner, M.B. Svo. with 
131 Woodcuts, 21s. 

Cooper’s Dictionary of Practical 

Surgerj’- and Encyclopedia of Surgical 
Science. New Edition, brought down to 
the present time. By S. A. Lane, Surgeon to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, &c. assisted by various 
Eminent Surgeons. 2 vols. Svo. price 
25s. each. 

Pulmonary Consumption ; its 

Nature, Varieties, and Treatment : with an 
Analysis of One Thousand Cases to exem- 
plify its Duration. By C. J. B. Williams, 
M.D. P.R.S. and C. T. Williams, M.A. 
M.D. Oxon. Post Svo. price 10s. 6^?, 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, P.R.S. With 
about 410 Woodcuts from Dissections. Sixth 
Edition, byT. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. With 
a New Introduction by the Editor. Royal 
Svo. 28s. 

The PEouse I Live in ; or, Popular 
Illustrations of the Structmeand Functions 
oftheHumanBody. Edited by T.G.Girtin. 
New Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 2s. Qd, 

The Science and Art of Surgery ; 

behig a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, 
Diseases, and Operations. By John Eric 
Erichsen, Senior Sui'geon to University 
College Hospital, and Holme Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in University College, 
London. A New Edition, being the Sixth, 
revised and enlarged ; with 712 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. Svo. price 32s. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. &c. 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St, 
George’s Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to 
the Metropolitan Police. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 5 vols. Svo, £5 5s. 
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Clinical Lectures on Diseases of 

the Liver, laundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. 
By C. liluRCHisON, M.D. Physician to the 
^Middlesex Hospital. Post 8vo. with 26 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6c?. 

Todd and Bowman’s Physio- 
logical Anatomy and Physiology of Man. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. II. 8vo. 
pnce 255. 

Yol. I. New Edition by Dr, Lionel S. 
Beale, F.II.S. in course of publication, 
with numerous Illustrations. Parts I. 
and II. price 7s. 6c?. each. 

Outlines of Physiology, Human 
and Comparative. By John Marshall, 
F.R.C.S. Siu-geon to the University College 
Hospital. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 122 
Woodcuts, 325. 


Copland’s Dictionary of Practical 

Medicine, abridged from the larger work, 
and throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science. 8vo. 365. 

Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutics, abridged and 
adapted for the use of Medical and Phar- 
maceutical Practitioners and Students. 
Edited by Prefessor Bentley, F.L.S. &c. 
and by Dr. Redwood, F.C.S. &c. With 
125 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 25s. 

The Essentials of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics. By Alfred Barino 
Garrod, 5i.D. F.R.S. &c. Physician to 
King's College Hospital. Tliiid Edition, 
Sixth Impression, brought up to LS70. 
Crown 870. price 125. 6d. 


The Fine Arts.^ and 

Grotesque Animals, invented, 

described, and portrayed by E. W. Cooke, 
R.A.' F.R.S. in Twenty-Four Plates, with 
Elucidatory Comments. Royal 4to. price 
21s. 

In Fairyland ; Pictures from the Elf- 
Woild. By Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Allingham. With Sixteen 
Plates, containing Thirty-six Designs 
printed in Colours. Folio, 31s. 6d. 

Albert Durer, his Life and 

Works ; including Autobiographical Papers 
and Complete Catalogues. By William 
B. Scott. With Six Etchings by the 
Author and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

Half-Hour Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8s. 6d, 

The Chorale Book for England ; 

the Hymns Translated by Miss C. Wink- 
worth; the Tunes arranged by Prof. W. 
S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Fcp. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

The Hew Testament, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School, Crown 4to. 
63s. doth, gilt top ; or £5 5s. morocco. 

The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Tear in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Richard 
P iGOT. 25 Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42s, 


Illustrated Editions. 

Cats and Farlie’s Moral Em- 

blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 Illus- 
trations on Wood by J. Leighton, F.S.A. 
with an appropriate Text by R. Pigot. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6c?. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. By 

Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols. square crown 8vo. 
price £5 15s. 6c?. as fellows : — 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. 
New Edition, with 19 Etchings and *187 
Woodents, 2 vols. price 31s. 6c?. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New 
Edition, with 11 Etchmgs and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. price 21s. 

Legends of the Madonna. New''Bdition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 
vol. price 21s. 

The History of Our Lord, with that of His 
Types and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlakb. Revised Edition, with 13 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
price 42s. 

Lyra Gcrmanica, the Christian Year, 
Translated hf Catherine Winkworth. 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. Leighton, F,S.A. Quarto, 21s. 

Lyra Germanica. the Christian Lift. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth ; 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21s. 
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The Useful Arts, 

Gwilt’s Enoyclopsedia of Arohi- 

tectnre, with above 1,600 Woodcuts. Fifth 
Edition, •\nth Alterations and consideiable 
Additions, by Wyatt Papwoeth. 8vo. 
price 52s. 6cf. 

A Manual of Arehitecture : being 

a Concise History and Explanation of the 
principal St3des of Euiopean Architecture, 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Eenaissance ; with 
their Chief Variations and a Glossary of 
Technical Teims. By Thomas Mitchell. 
With 150 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. Cd 

History of the G-othic Revival; 

an Attempt to shew how far the taste for 
Mediajval Architecture was retained in 
England during the last two centuiies, and 
has been re-developed in the present. By 
C. L. Eastlake, Aichitect. With 48 
Illustiations CSG full size of page). Im- 
perial 8vo. price 31s. 6d, 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Cbluiles L. Eastlake, Architect. 
New Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 18s. 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By ^V. Henry 
Nortitcott. With about 240 Illustiations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18s. 
Perspective ; or, the Art of Drawing 
what one Sees. Explained and adapted to 
the use of those Sketching from Nature. By 
Lieut. W. H. Collins, E.E. E.E. A.S. With 
37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

Principles of Mechanism, designed 
for the use of Students in the Universities, 
and for Engineering Students generally'. 
By E. Willis, M.A. F.E.S. &c. Jadisonian 
Professor in the Univ. of Cambi idge Second 
Edition ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 

graj)hy. By E. S Culley, Memb Inst. 
C.E. Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Po«t-Offic€. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; with 118 Woodcuts and 9 Plates. 
8vo. price 14s. 

Tire’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 

facturee, and Mines. Sixth Edition, re- 
written and greatly enlarged by Robert 
Hunt, F.E.S. assisted numerous Con- 
tributors. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
medium 8vo. £4 14s. 6d. 
Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s, 


Manufactures, dfc. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Bourne, C.E. New^Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s! 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. 

By John Bourne, C.E. forming a Key to 
the Author’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 9s. 

Recent Improvements in the 

Steam-Engine. By John Bourne, C.E. 
New Edition, including many New Ex- 
amples, with 124. Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

in its various Appheations to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. By J. Bourne, C.E. New Edition ; 
with Poi trait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 
4to. 42s. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Sciew Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War. 
By John Bourne, C.E. Third Edition, 
with 54 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. Quarto, 
price 63s. 

Bourne’s Examples of Modem 
Steam, Air, and Gas Engines of the most 
Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, 
for Driving Macbiiiciy, for Locomotion, 
and for Agriculture, minutely and prac- 
tically described. In course of publication, 
to be completed in Twenty-four Parts, price 
2s. 6c?. each, forming One Volume, with 
about 50 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. F.E.S. New 
Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. First, Second, and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6c?. each. 
The Application of Oast and Wrought 
lion to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Fourth Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as compnsed in a Senes of 
Experimental Researches. By Sir W. Fair- 
bairn, Bart. F.R.S. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s* 

The Strains in Trusses Computed 
by means of Diagrams ; with 20 Examples 
drawn to Scale. By F. A. R.vnken, M.A. 
C.E. Lecturer at the Hartley Institution, 
Southampton. With 35 Dia^ams. Square 
crown Svo, price 6s. 6d. 
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Mitchell’s Manual of Practical 

Assaying. Third Edition for the most part 
re-written, with all the recent Discoveries 
incorporated. By W. Cbookes, E.E.S. 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28s. 

The Art of Perfomery ; the History 

and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
PiESSE, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 53 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. IO 5 . Qd. 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Mortox. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

On the Manufacture of Beet- 

Eoot Sugar in England and Ireland. By 
William Crookes, F.K.S. With 11 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 


Practical Treatise on Metallurgy, 

adapted from the last Gei man Edition of 
Professor EIerl’s Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.E.S. dec. and E. Eohrig, 
Ph.D. M.E. 3 vols. 8vo. with G25 Wood- 
cuts, pi ice £4 19s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agri- 
culture: comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Iioudon’s Encyclopaedia of G-ardening . 
comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Ailioriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


Religious and Moral Works. 


The Outlines of the Christian 

Ministry Delineated, and brought to the 
Test of Eeason, Holy Scripture, History, 
and Experience, with a view to the Eecon- 
ciliation of Existing Differences concerning 
it, especially between Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians. By Christopher Words- 
worth, D.C.L. &c. Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
and Fellow of Winchester College. Crown 
8vo. piiee 7s. Gd, 

Christian Counsels, selected fcom 

the Devotional Works’ of Fduelon, Arch- 
bishop of Camhrai. Translated by A. M. 
James. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

Ecclesiastical Beform. Nine Essays 
by various Writers. Edited by the Eev. 
Orbt Shipley, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

\_Nearly ready. 

Authority and Conscience ; a Free 
Debate on the Tendency of Dogmatic 
Theology and on the Characteristics of 
Faith. Edited by Conway Morel. Post 
8 VO. 7s. Gd, 

Beasons of Paith; or, the Order of the 
Christian Argument Developed and Ex- 
plained. By the Rev. G, S. Drew, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 
^ Svo. 6s. 

Christ the Consoler ; a Book of Com- 
fort for the Sick. With a Preface by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
Small 8yo. 6s. 

The True Doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist. By T^o:^rAs S. L. Vogah, D.D. 
Canon^'and Prebendary of Chichester and 
Rural Dean. Svo. 18s. 


The Student’s Compendium of 

the Book of Common Piayer ; bemg Notes 
Historical and Explanatoiy of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. By the Eev. H. 
Allden Nash. Fcp. Svo. price 2s. Gd, 

Synonyms of the Old Testament, 

their Bearing on Chiistian Faith and Prac- 
tice. By the Rev. Robert B. Girdle- 
stone, M.A. Svo. price 15s. 

Fundamentals; or, Bases of Belief 
concerning Man and God : a Handbook of 
Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy. 
By the Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. Svo. 
price 10s. Gd, 

An Introduction to the Theology 

of the Church of England, in an Exposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Rev. 
T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. Fcp. Svo. price Gs, 

Christian Sacerdotalism, viewed 
from a Layman’s standpoint or tried by 
Holy Scripture and the Eaily Fathers; 
■with a short Sketch of the State of the 
Church from the end of the Third to the 
Eefonnation in the beginning of the Six- 
teenth Centuiy. By John J^vrdine, M.A. 
LL.D. Svo. 8s. Gd. 

Prayers for the Family and for 

Private Use, selected from the Collection 
of the late Baron Bunsen, and Trans- 
lated by Catherine Winkworth. Fepr 
Svo. price 3s. Gd, 

Churches and their Creeds. By 
the Rev. Sir Philip Peering, Bart, late 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and 
University Medallist. Crown Svo. 10s. Gd. 
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The Truth of the Bible ; Evidence 
from the Mosaic and other Records of 
Cl cation; the Ongm and Antuiuity of 
Man; the Science of Sciipture; and from 
the Aichieology of Diftercnt Nations of the 
Earth. By the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. 
Cl own 8 VO. 7s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Revision 

of the English New Testament. C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Loid Bishop of Gloucester 
and Biistol. Post 8vo. price 5s. 

An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. PLvbold 
Bkowne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Ninth 
Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Paul; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10s. 6d. 

The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, 
M.A. and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D. Dean of Chester. Three Editions : — 
Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. Ito. 48s. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square croiSTi 8vo. 21s. 

Student’s Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 

Evidence of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived from the Litoral 
Fulfilment of Piophecy. By Alexander 
Keith, D.D. S7th Edition, with numeious 
Plates, in square 8vo. 12s. 6d.; also the 
39th Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 Plates, 6s. 
Tlie History and Destiny of the "World 
and of the Chui’ch, according to Scripture. 
By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
Illustrations, 10s. 

The History and Literature of 

the Israelites, according to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apoerj-pha. By C. Db 
Rothschild and A, De Rothschild, 
Second Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Ewald’s History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with a Preface and an Ap- 
pendix, by Russell Martineau, M.A. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. V ols. III. 
and IV. edited by J. E. C.uspentbr, M.A. 
price^21s. 

England and Christendom. By 

Archbishop MAifTNiNO, D.D. Post 8vo. 
price 10s 6d. 


The Bontificate of Pius the Ninth ; 

being the Third Edition, enlaiged and 
continued, of ‘Rome and its Ruler.’ By 
J. F. Maouire, M.P. Post 8vo. Portrait, 
pi ice 12s. 6d. 

Ignatius Loyola and the Early 

Jesuits. By Stewart Rose New Edition, 
revised. 8vo. with Portiait, 166. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New Testament, Ciitical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 3 Os. 

A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10s. 6c?. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Historical Lectures on the Life of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

TheGreek Testament; withNotes, 
Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2. 4s. 

Home’s Introduction to the Cri- 
tical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Sciiptures. Twelfth Edition ; with 4 Maps 
' and 22 Woodcuts. 4 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionary* of the Books, 
Peisons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
Maps, 15 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. pnee 6s, 

Every-day Scripture Hiffieulties 

explained and illustrated. By J. E. Pres- 
cott, M.A. I. Matthew and Mark ; II. Lzike 
and John. 2 vols. 8vo. price 9s. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLENSo, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. Cl own 8vo. price 6s. 

Part V. Genesis Analysed and Separated, 
and the Ages of its Wiiters determined 
8vo. 18s. 

Part VI. The Later Legislation of the 
Pentateuch. 8vo. 24s. 

The Eormation of Christendom* 

By T. W. Allies. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 
price 12s, each. 
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Foiu: Discourses of Clirysostoin, 

cMefly on the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. Translated by E. Allex, B.A. 
Crown 8vq, Ss. Gd, 

Thoughtsfor the Age. Ey Elizabeth 
M, SEWELi,y‘ Author of ^ Amy Herbert.’ 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. By the 
same Author. Fcp. 3s. 6d. 

Self-examination before Confirmation. 
By the same Author. 32ino. 1&. 6d. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Young 
Persons. By the same Author. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

Headings for a Month Preparatory to 
Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. B}’’ the same. Fcp. 4s. 

Beadiiigs for Every Day in Lent, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. By the same Author. Fcp. 6s. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
Jeremy Taylor. By the same. S2mo. 3s. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 

Works; with Life by Bisitop Heber. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P 
Edex. 10 vols. £5. 5s. 

‘ Spiritual Songs ’ for the Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. Yicar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Fourth Edition, Sixth 
Thousand. Fcp. pi ice 4s. 6d. 

The Beatitudes, By the same Author. 
Third Edition, revised. Fcp. 3s. Gd. 

His Presence not his Memory, isr^s. 
By the same Author, in memoiy of his Son. 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. Is. 

Lyra G-ermanica, translated from the 
Geiman by Miss C. Winkworth. First 
Series, the Clnistian Year, Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Church ; 
Seconb Series, the Chnstian Life. Fcp. 
8vo. price 3s. Gd. each Series. 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Life ; Discourses. By James Martineau. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo price 7s. Gd. 


Travels, Voyages, ^'c. 


Six Mouths in California. Ej' J.G-. 

Pl.\yer-Frowd. Post 8vo. price Gs. 

The Japanese in America. By 

Charles ;La.n:jl\n, Ameiican Secretary, 
Japanese Legation, AVashington, U.S.A. 
Post 8 VO. price 10s. Gd. 

Mj Wife and I in Queensland ; 

Eight Years’ Experience in the Colony, 
vith some account of Polynesian Labour. 
Bj’- Charles H. Eden. With Map and 
Fiontispiece. Crown 8vo. price 9s. 

Life in India; a Series of Sketches 
shewing something of the Anglo-Iudian,the 
Land he lives in, and the People among 
whom lie lives. By Edward Buaddon. 
Post 8vo. price 9s. 

How to See hTorway. By Captain 
J. R. Campbell. With Map and 5 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Pau and the Pyrenees. By Count 
Henry Russell, Member of the Alpine 
Club. With 2 aiaps. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 
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Py John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R S. Second 
Edition, with Seven W oodcuts by E, Whym- 
per. Crown 8vo. price 12s. Gd. 

Westward by Bail ; the New Route 
to the East. By W. F. Rae. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. "With Map, price 10s. 


Travels in the Central Caucasus 

and Bashan, including Visits to Ararat and 
Tabreez and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. 
By Douglas W. Fre&hfield. Square 
crown 8vo. with Maps, &c , 18s. 

Cadore or Titian’s Country. By 

JosiAii Gilbert, one of the Authors of the 
‘Dolomite Mountains.’ With Map. Fac- 
sinule, and 40 Illustrations. Imp.Svo. 31s. Gd. 

The Playground of Europe. By 

Leslie Stephen, late President of the 
Alpine Club. W ith 4 Illustration s on Wo o d 
by E. Whymper. Croivn 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Zigzagging amongst Dolomites; 
with more than 300 Illustrations by the 
Author. By the Author of ‘ How we Spent 
the Summer.’ Oblong 4to. price 15s. 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 
sions tliroiigh Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. By J, Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

How we Spent the Summer; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzeiland;;‘and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine 
Club. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 300 Illustrations, 15s. 
Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewliere. 
From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. 4to. with 
many Illustrations, 21s. 
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Beaten Tracks ; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Author of ‘ How 
we spent the Summer.’ With 42 Plates of 
Sketches. 8vo. 16s. 

The Alpine Club Map of the Chain 

of Mont Blanc, from an actual Smvey in 
1863—1864. By A. Adams - Reilly, 
P.R.G.S. M.A.C. In Cliromolithogiaphy on 
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price 10s. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
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History of Discovery in our 
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2 vols. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 20s. 

Visits to Remarkable Places : 
Old Halls, Battle-Pields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
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2 vols. square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25s. 


Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Cilirles Packe. 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and /Appen- 
dix. Clown 8yo. 7s. Qd. 

The Alpine Ginde. By John Ball 
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Post Svo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 
Guide to the Eastern Alps, pneo lOs. 6d. 
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Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zeimatt, &c. 
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Guide to the Central Alps, including 
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general, and on the Geology of the Alps, 
price Is. Either of the Thiee Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide maybe had with 
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The Rural Life of England. 

By William Howitt. Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo. 12s. 6d. 
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Varndale; a Story of Lancashire Life. 
By a Lancashiie Man. 3 vols. post Svo. 
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The Burgomaster’s Pamily; or, 
Weal and Woe in a Little World. By 
Ciini&TiNE Muller. Translated from the 
Dutch by Sir J, G. Shaw Lefevre, K.C.B. 
P.R.S. Cro\^n Svo. price 6s. 

Popular Romances of the Middle 
Ages. By the Rev. Gl.orge W.^Cox, M. A. 
Author of ' The Mythology of the Ar^^an 
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Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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Sequel to * Popular Romances of the Middle 
Ages.’ By George W. Cox, M.A. late 
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Eustace Hinton Jones. Crown Svo. 
pi ice 10s. 6d. 


Hartland Porest ; a Legend of North 
Devon. By Mrs. Bray, Author of ‘The 
White Hoods,’ ‘ Life of Stothard,’ &c. Post 
Svo, with Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. 

Hovels and Tales, By the Eight 
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Cleve Hall\ Ivors ; Kathai me Ashton ; 3Ia7~ 
garet Percival ; Laneton Parsonage ; and 
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Volumes, crowu Svo. bound in leatbei and 
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Cabinet Edition, in crown 8vo of 
Stories and Tales by Miss Sfwell : — 


Aiviy Herbert, 2s. 6c?. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d. 
Earl’s Daughter, 
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Experience of Life, 
2s. 6d. 

Cleve Hall, 2* 6c?. 
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KjVtharine Ashton, 
2&. 6c?, 

Margaret Pkrci- 

VAL, 3s. 6c?. 

Laneton Parson- 
age, 3s. 6c?. 
Ursula, 3s. 6d. 


A Glimpse of the World. Fcp. 7s. Cc2. 
Journal of a Home Life. Post 8vo. 9s. Gc?. 

After Life ; a Sequel to the " J oumal of a Home 
Life.’ Post Svo. 10s. 6c?. 

The Giant ; a Witch’s Story for English 
Boys. Edited by Miss Se’WELl, Author of 
‘ Amy Herbeit,’ Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 

Wonderful Stories from Horway, 

Sweden, and Iceland, Adapted and arranged 
by Julia Goddard. With an Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and 
Six Illustrations. Square post Svo. 6s. 
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2s. 6(f. cloth. 

Gladiators, 2s. boards ; ^2s. 6c?. 
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cloth. 
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cloth. 
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2s. 6i. cloth. 

Bramley-Moore’s Six Sisters op the 
Valleys, 2s. boards; 2s. 6c?. cloth. 

Becker’s G-allTlS ; or, Eoman Scenes of 
the Time of Augustus. Post 8vo. 7s. 6c?. 

Becker’s Charicles: Hlnstrative of 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient G-reece. By the Kev. 
G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll. 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 6c?. 


Poetry and The Drama. 


Ballads and Iiyrios of Old lYance; 

with other Poems. By A. Hvng, Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp. 8vo. 
price 5s, 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, 
with the Author’s last Copyright Addi- 
tions 

Shamrock Edition, price Ss. 6c?. 

People’s Edition, square cr. 8vo, 10s. 6c?. 
Library Edition, Portrait & Vignette, 14s. 

Moore’s LaBa Bookh, Tenniel’s Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, Maclise’s 
Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6c?. 

Miniatuxe Edition of Moore’s Irisli 
Melodies, with Maclise’s lUostrations (as 
above), reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10s. 6c?. 

Bays of Ancient Borne ; with Ivry 
and the Armada,. By the Eight Hon. Lord 
Macaulay. 16mo. 3s. 6c?. 

Xiord Macaulay’s Days of Ancient 
Home. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Sckarf. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Schaxfs 
Illustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6c?. 


Southey’s Poetical Works, with 
the Author’s last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition. Medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 14s. 
Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, Illus- 
trated with W ood Engravings from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 
16mo. 7s. 6c?. 

Poems, By Jean Ingelow. Pifteenth 
Edition. Fcp, 8vo. 5s. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. With 

nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by Dalziel 
Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

A Story of Boom, and other Poems. 
By Jean Ingelow. Third Edition. Fcp. 
price 5s. 

Bowdler’s Pamily Shakspeare,’ 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 14s. or in 6 pocket vols. 3s. 6c?. each. 
BEoratii Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English Notes, Marginal References 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Tonge, M.A. 8vo. 215. 

The Odes and Bpodes of Horace ; 

a Metrical Translation into English, with 
Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord 
Lytton. With Latin Text. New Edition. 
Post 8vo, price 10s. 6c?. 

The iBneid of Virgil Translated into 
English Verse, By John Conington, M,A. 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
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’Rural Sports 


Uneyelcp^dia of Rta^al Sports ; 

a Complete Accoimt, Histoiical, Practical, 
and Desciiptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Eacing, &;c. By D. P. Blaine, 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leech). 8vo. 21s. 

The Dead Shot, or Sportsman’s Com- 
plete Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 
Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &:c. 
By hLAciKSMAH. Fcp. with Plates, 5s. 

A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Tieatise on the Ait of Angling in 
every branch, including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. By Fkancis Francis. 
New Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. 15s, 

Wilcoeks’s Sea-Fisherman: com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. Second Edition, enlarged, with 
80 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The Fly- Fisher’s Entomology. 

By Alfred Eonalds. With coloured 
Kepresentations of the Natural and Aitifi- 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition, mth 20 coloured 
Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. E. Dobson, M.E.C.V.S. Crown 
Svo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Horse-shoeing and 

Lameness. By Joseph Gamoeb, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, formerly Lecturer on the 
Principles and Practice of Farrieiy in the 
New Yetermary College, Edinbui’gh. Svo. 
with 55 Woodcuts, 15s. 


Blaine’s Veterinary Arfc : a Treatise 
on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
refused and enlarged by C. Steel. Svo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. 

Youatt on the Horse. Pt-evised and 
enlarged by W. Watson, M.E C V.S. Svo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6cf. 

Youatt on the Dog. (By the same Author.) 
Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 

The Dog in Health and Disease, 

By Stonehenge. With 73 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition, revised. Square 
crown 8vo. price 7 s. 6c?. 

The Greyhound. By tho same Author, 
Eevised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown Svo. 10s. 6d 

The Setter; with Notices of the most 
Eminent Breeds now extant, Insiiuctions 
how to Breed, Rear, and Bieak ; Dog 
Shows, Field Trials, and General Manage- 
ment, <fcc. By Edward Laverack. With 
Two Portraits of Setters in Chromolitho- 
graphy. Crown 4to. price 7s. 6c?. 

Horses and Stables. By Colonel 
F. FiTZTVTTGRAJr, XV. the King’s Hussars. 
With 24 Plates of Woodcut Illustrations, 
containing very numerous Figures. Svo. 15s. 

The Horse’s Foot, and howto keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. Svo. 12s. 6c?. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 
the same Author. Sixth Edition, post Svo. 
with Illustrations, 2s. Gd. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same. 
Imp. Svo. with 13 Plates, 15s. 

Remarks on Horses* Teeth, addi-essed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post Svo. Is. 6d, 


Works of Utility and 

Modern Cookery for Private 

Famihes, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of caiefuUy-tested Re- 
ceipts. By Eliza Acton. Newly revised 
and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, and 
150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

Mannder’s Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference : comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, Synopsis of 
the Peerage, Useful Tables, &c. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Collieries and Colliers : a Handbook 
of the Law and Leadmg Cases relating 
thereto. By J. C. Foavler, Barrister. 
Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. 7s. Gd. 


General Information, 

The Theory and Praetioe of 

Banking. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 

M'Cnllooh’s Dictions^, PraO-' 

tical, Theoretical, and HistoricaJ, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. New 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected 
to the Present Time ; with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by H. G. 
Reid, Secretary to Mr. McCulloch for many 
years, Svo. price 63s. cloth. 

A Fraotical Treatise on Brewing ; 

with FonnuEe for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W. 
Black. Fifth Edition. Svo. 10s. Gd. 
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Chess Openings. By E. W. Longman, 
BalKol College, Oxford, Ecp. 8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Law of Kations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Sir Tbayers Twiss, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8 vo. 
30s or separately, P.vrt I Peace, 12a. 
Part II. ^ar, 18s. 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lpng-in Room. By 
TiroJiAS Bull, M.D. Fcp. 5s. 

The Maternal Management of 

Children in Health and Disease. By Thomas 
Bull, M.D. Fcp. 5s. 

How to Hnrse Sick Children; 

containing Directions which be found 
of service to all who have charge of the 
Young By Charles West, M.D. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8 vo. Is. Qd. 

Hotes on Hospitals, By Florence 
Nightingale. Third Edition, enlarged 5 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18s. 


Hotes on Lying-In Institutions ; 

with a Proposal for Organising an Institu- 
tion for Training Midwives and Midwifery 
Niuses. By Florence Nightingale. 
With 5 Plans. Square crown 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 
The- Cabinet Lawyer ; a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-third 
Edition, corrected and brought up to the 
Piescnt Date. Fcp. 8 vo. price 7s. 6 c?. 
Willieh’s Popular Tables for As- 
certaining the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, 
and Chuich Property, Renewal Fines, &c. ; 
the Public Funds ; Annual Average Price 
and Inteiest on Consols from 1731 to 1867 ; 
Chemical, Geographical, Astronomical, 
Trigonometrical Tables, &c. Post 8 vo. 10 s. 

Pewtner’s Comprehensive Speci- 
fier; a Guide to the Practical Specification 
of every kind of Building-Artificer’s Work ; 
with Forms of Building Conditions and 
Agreements, an Appendix, Foot-Notes, and 
Index. Edited by W. Young, Architect. 
Cromi 8 vo. 6 s. 


Periodical Publications. 


The Edinburgh Beview, or Cri- 
tical Jounia], published Qunrteily in Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October. Svo. price 
Cs. each Number. 

Hotes on Books : An Analysis of the 
Works published during each Quarter by 
Messrs. Long^lvns & Co. The object is to 
enable Bookbuj’ers to obtain such informa- 
tion regarding the various works as is usu- 
ally afforded by tables of contents and ex- 
planatory prefaces. 4to. Quaiterly. Gratis. 


Eraser’s Magazine. Edited by Jasies 
Anthony Froude, M.A. New Series, 
published on the 1st of each Month. Svo. 
piice 2s. Gd. each Number. 

The Alpine Journal ; A Record of 
Mountain Adventure and Scientific Obser- 
vation. By Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by Leslie Stephen. Published 
Quarterly, May 31, Aug. 31, Nov. SO, Feb. 
28. Svo. price Is. 6d. each Number. 


Knowledge for tlie Young. 


TheStepping Stone toKnowledge: 

Containing upwards of Seven Hundied 
Questions and Answcis on Miscellaneous 
Subjects, adapted to the capacity of Infant 
Winds. By a Mother. New Edition, 
enlarged and improved, 18mo. piice Is. 
The Stepping Stone to Geo^aphy: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answeison Geographical Subjects. 18mo. Is. 
The Stepping Stone to English History*. 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the History of England. I 5 . 
The Stepping Stone to Bible Know- 
ledge: Containing several Hundied Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Old and New 
Testaments, 18mo. Is. 

The Stepping Stone to Biography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the Lives of Eminent Men and 
Women. 18mo. Is. 


Second Series of the Stepping 

Stone to Knowledge: containing upwards 
of Eight Hundied Questions and Answers 
on hliscollaneous Subjects not contained in 
the First Series. 18mo. Is. 

The Stepping Stone to French Pronun- 
ciation and Conversation : Containing seve- 
ral Hundred Questions and Answers. By 
Mr. P. Sadler. 18mo. I5. 

The Stepping Stone to English Gram- 
mar ; Containing several Hundred Questions 
and Answers on English Grammar. By 
Mr. P. Sadler. 18mo. Is. 

The Stepping Stone to Natural History: 
Vertebrate or Backboned Anuhals. 
Part I. Mammalia ; Part II. Birds, Rep- 
tiles, Fishes. 18mo. Is. each Part. 
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Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine 12 
Cotton’s Memoir and Correspondence .... 4 

Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit . , 7 

Cox’s (G. W.) Aryan Mythology 3 

Tale of the Great Persian War 2 

Tales of Ancient Greece .... 17 

and Jones’s Romances 17 

Teutonic Talcs . . 17 

Creasy on British Constitution 2 

Cresy’s Eucydopsedia of Civil Engineering IS 

Critical Essays of a Countiy Parson 7 

Crookes on Beet-Root Sugar 14 

’s Chemical Analysis 11 

Culley’s Handbook of Telegraphy 13 

Cusack’s Student’s History of Ireland .... 2 

D’Aubign^i’s History of the Reformation in 

the time of Calvin 2 

Davidson’s Introduction to New Testament 15 

De.id Shot (The),hy Marksman 19 

De la Rive’s Treatise on Electricity 9 

De Morgan’s Paradoxes 7 

Denison’s Vice-Regal Life 1 

Disraeli’s Lord George Bcntinok 4 

Novels and Tales 17 

Dobson on the Ox 39 

Dove’s Law of Storms • . * 9 

Doyle’s Fairyland 32 

Drew’s Reasons for Faith 14 

Dyer’s City of Rome 3 
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Eabtlake’s Gotliie Revival 13 

— Hints on Household Taste .... 13 

Eaton’s Musical Criticism and Biography 4 

Eden’s Queensland 16 

Edinhurgh Review 20 

Elements of Botany 10 

Ellicott on New Testament Re\’ision .... 13 

’s Commentary on Ephesians .... 15 

Galatians .... 15 

Pastoral Epist. 15 

PhilippiaiiSjAc, 15 

— Thessalonians 13 

’s Lectures on Life of Christ .... 15 


Ebichsen’s Surgery 11 

Etans’s Ancient Stone Implements 10 

EwAliD’s History of Israel 15 


PAiRBAniN’s Application of Cast and 

Wrought Iron to Budding 13 

Information for Engineers .... 13 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork 13 

Iron Shiphuildmg 13 

Eaeadat’s Life and Letters 4 

Eaeeab’s Chapters on Language 6 

Earmlies of Speech 7 

PlTZWYGEAM ou Horses and Stahles ...... 19 

Eovyler’s Collieries and CoUiers .......... 19 

Ebancis’s Eisliing Book 19 

Ebaseb’s Magazine 20 

Ebesitfield’s Travels in the Caucasus .... 16 

Eboudb’s English in Ireland 1 

History of England 1 

■ — Short Studies 7 


Gamgee on Horse-Shoeiug 19 

Ganoi’s Elementary Physics 9 

Natural Philosophy 9 

Gaebod’s Materia Medica 12 

Giant (The) 17 

Gilbeet’s Cadore 16 

and Chuecsill’b Dolomites .... 16 

Gibdlestone’s Bible Synonyms 14 

Gietin’s House I Live In 11 

Gledstone’s Life of Whitepield 4 

(^oddabd’s Wonderful Stories 17 

GoIiDsmith’s Poems, Illustrated 18 

Goodeye’s Mechanism 9 

GbahajM’s Autobiography of Milton ...... 4 

— View of Literature and Art .... 2 

Gbant’s Ethics of Aristotle 6 

Home Politics 2 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson ...... 7 

Gray’s Anatomy 11 

Gbippin’s Algebra and Trigonometry .... 9 

GBiPPlTH’sEundamentals 14 

Geoye on Correlation of Physical Eorces . . 9 

Guenet*s Chapters of Erench History .... 2 

Gytilt’s Encyclopsedia of Architecture .... 13 

Habtwig’s Harmonies of Nature 10 

Polar World 10 

Sea and its Living Wonders .... 10 

-Subterranean World 10 

ECatheeton’s Memoir and Correspondence 2 
Hatwaed’s Biographical and Critical Essays 4 
Hebscjecel’s Outlines of Astronomy. ....... 7 

Hewitt on the Diseases of Women 11 


Hodgson’s Time and Space 7 

Theory of Practice 7 

Holland’s Recollections 4 

Holmes’s Surgical Treatment of Children . . 11 
System of Surgery 11 

Hobne’s Introdiictiou to the Scriptures . . 15 

How we Spent the Summer 16 

Howitt’s Australian Discovery 17 

Rural Life of England 17 

Visits to Remarkable Places .... 17 

Hubneb’s Pope Sixtus the Fifth 4 

Humboldt’ s Life 4 

Hume’s Essays 8 

Treatise on Human Nature 8 

Ihne’s History of Rome 3 

Ingelow’s Poems IS 

' - Story of Doom 18 

James’s Christian Counsels 14 

Jameson’s Legends of Saints and Martyrs . . 12 

— Legends of the Madonna 12 

Legends of the illonastic Orders 12 

Legends of the Saviour 12 

Jamieson on Causality 5 

Jabdine’s Christian Sacerdotahsm 14 

Johnston’s Geographical Dictionary 8 

Jones’s Royal Institution 4 

Kaiisch’s Commentary on the Bible. ..... 6 

Hebrew Grammar 6 

Bjeith on Destiny of the World 13 

Eulfilment of Prophecy 15 

Keel’s Metallurgy, by Ceookes and 

Roheig 14 

Kibby and Spence’s Entomology 9 

Lang’s Ballads and Lyrics 13 

Lanman’s Japanese in America 16 

Latham’s English Dictionary 6 

Laughton’s Nautical Surveying' 9 

Laveeack’s Setters 19 

Lecey’s History of European Morals 8 

Rationalism 3 

Leaders of Public Opinion 4 


Leisure Hours lu Town, by A. K. H. B 7 

Lessons of Middle Age, by A. K. H. B 7 

Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy 3 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicons 6 


Life of Man Symbolised 12 

Lindley and Moose’s Treasury of Botany 10 

Longman’s Edward the Third 2 

■ Lectures on History of England 2 

Chess Openings 20 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture .... 14 

Gardening 14 

Plants 10 

Lubbock’s Origin'of Civilisation 10 

Lttton’s Odes of Horace 18 

Lyra Germanica . 12, 16 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays 8 

History of England . . 1 

Lays of Ancient Rome 18 

— — Miscellaneous Writings 7 
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Macaulay’s (Lord) Speeches 6 

"Works 1 


MACLEOD’siPriuciples of Political Philosophy 6 
Ri^ioiiary of Political Economy 5 


^ Theory and Practice of Banking 19 

McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce , » . ^ 19 

Maguibe’s Life of Father Mathew 4 

Pius IX 13 

Mankind, their Origin and Destiny 10 

Manning’s England and Christendom .... 13 

Maeoet’s N atural Philosophy 9 

Mabshall’s Physiology 12 

Mabshman’s History of India 2 

Life of Havelock 6 

Mabtineau’s Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life 16 

Massingeeed’s History of the Reformation 8 

Mathews on Colonial Question 2 

Maundeb’s Biographical Treasury 6 

Geographical Treasury 9 

Histoncal Treasury 3 

Scientific and Literary Treasury 10 

Ti*easury of Knowledge 19 

— — Treasury of Natural History .. 10 

Maxwell’s Theory of Heat 9 

Mat’s Constitutional History of England. . 1 

Melville’s Ihgby Grand 18 

General Bounce IS 

Gladiators 18 

Good for Nothing 18 

Holmby House 18 

Interpreter 18 

■ ' Kate Coventry 18 

Queen’s Manes 18 

Mendelssohn’s Letters 4 

Mbeivale’s Fall of the Roman Republic . . 8 

Romans under the Empire 8 

Meeeipield’s Arithmetic and Mensuration 8 

- " Magnetism 

and Evebs’s Navigation . . 8 

Meteyaed’s Group of Englishmen 4 

Miles on Horse’s Foot and Horse Shoeing . 19 

on Horses’ Teeth and Stables 19 

Mill (J.) on the Mind 5 

Mill ( J. S.) on Liberty 5 

Subjection of Women 6 

on Representative Government 5 

on Utilitarianism 6 

’s Dissertations and Discussions 5 

Pohtical Economy 6 

System of Logic 6 

^Hamilton’s Philosophy 5 

Milleb’s Elements of Chemisti’y 11 

Inorgauio Chemistry 9 

Mitchell’s Manual of Architecture 13 

Manual of Assaying 14 

Monsell’s Beatitudes 16 

His Presence not his Memory. . 16 

‘ Spiritual Songs * 16 

Mooeb’s Irish Melodies 18 

LallaRookh 18 

Poetical Works 18 

Moeell’s Elements of Psychology 6 

Mental Philosophy 6 

Mobsman’s Christian Church 8 

Mullee’s (Max) Chips from a German 

Workshop 7 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage.. 5 

(K, 0.) Literature of Ancient 

Greece 2 


Muechison on Liver Complaints 12 

Mube’s Lauguago and Literature of Greece 2 

Nash’s Compendium of the Prayer-Book . . 14 
New Testament Illustrated with Wood Eii- 

gi’avings from the Old Masters 12 

Newman’s History of his Religious Opinions 6 

Nightingale ou Hospitals 20 

— ' I Lying-In Institutions . . 20 

Nilsson’s Scandinavia 10 

Nobthcott on Lathes and Turning 13 

Notes ou Books 20 

Odlino’s Course of Practical Chemistry . . 11 

Outlines of Chemistry 11 

Owen’s Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Vertebrate Animals 9 

— Lectimcs ou the Inveiiiebrata ...... 9 

Packe’s Guide to the Pyrenees 17 

Paget’s Lectures on Surgical Pathology . . 10 
Pebeiea’s Elements of Materia Medica .... 12 

Pebbing’s Chm-ches and Creeds 14 

Pewtneb’s Comprehensive Specifier 20 

Pictures in Tyrol 16 

PiESSE’s Art of Perfumm’y 14 

Playeb-Fbowd’s California 16 

Pbendeegast’s Mastery of Languages .... 0 

Pbescott’s Scripture DiflSLcultics 15 

Present-Day Thoughts, by A. K. H. B 7 

Pboctob’s Astromomical Essays 8 

Orbs around Us S 

Plurahty of Worlds 8 

Saturn 8 

Scientific Essays 9 

— Star Atlas 8 

Star Depths 8 

Sun 8 

Public Schools.Atlas 8 

Rae’s Westward by Rail 16 

Ranken on Strains in Trusses 13 

Rawlik son’s Parthia '. 2 

Recreations of a Country Parson, by 

A. K. H. B 7 

Reeve’s Royal and Republican France .... 2 

Reichel’s See of Rome 14 

Reilly’s Map of Mont Blanc 1*7 

Rivees’b Rose Amateur’s Guide 10 

Rogebs’b Eclipse of Faith 7 

Defence of Faith 7 

Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases 6 

Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology 19 

Rose’s Loyola 15 

Rothschild’s Israelites 16 

Russell’s Pan and the Pyrenees 16 

Sandabs’s J ustinian’s Institutes 6 

Saneoed’s English Kings 1 

S avtle on Truth of the Bible 16 

Schellen’s Spectrum Analysis 8 

Scott’s Lectures on the Fine Arts 12 

AlbertDurer 12 

Seaside Musing, by A. K. H. B 7 

Sebbohm*s Oxford Reformers of 1498 ...... 2 
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Sevtell’s After Life 

Glimpse of tlie World 

History of tlie Early Chureli .... 

J oumal of a Home Life 

Passing Tliougbts on Religion . . 

Preparation for Communion .... 

— Readings for Confirmation 

ladings for Lent ; 

Examination for Confirmation .. 

Stories and Tales 

Thoughts for the Age 

Thoughts for the Holy Weeh .... 

Shipley’s Essay’s on Ecclesiastical Reform 

Short’s Chui’ch History ^ 

Sill m’s Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck .... 

(Sydney) Life and Letters 

Miscellaneous Works . . 

"Wit and Wisdom 

(Dr. H. A.) Air and Rain 

Southey’s Doctor • • • * 

Poetical Works. 

Stanley^ History of British Birds 

Stephen’s Ecclesiastical Biography ...... 

Playground of Europe 

Stepping-Stone to Knowledge, &c. • 

STiBLiNa's Protoplasm 

Secret of Hegel 

Sir William Hamilton 

StOCKMAr’s Memoir^ * * . • 

Stonehenge on the Dog 

on the Greyhound 

Sthiceland’s Queens of England 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of 
a University City, by A. K. H. B 


17 

17 

8 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 
16 
16 
14 

3 
14 

4 
7 

7 

8 
6 

18 
9 
4 

16 

20 

7 

7 

7 

1 

19 

19 

4 
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Tatloe’s History of India 


(Jeremy) Works, edited by Eden 16 

Text-Books of Science 8 

Text-Books op Science 9 

Thielwall’s History of Greece 2 

Thomson’s Laws of Thought 6 

New World of Being 7 

Thudichum’s Chemical Physiology ...... 11 

Todd (A.) on Parliamentary Government . . 1 

and Bowman’s Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man 12 

Trench’s Realities of Insh Life 2 

Trollope’s Barchester Towers 18 

Warden IS 

Twiss’s Law of Nations 20 

Tyndall’s Diamagnetism ................ 9 

Paraday as a Discoverer 4 

Pragmeuts of Science 9 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps . . 16 


Tyndall’s Lectures on Electricity 9 

Lectures on Light 9 

Lectures on Sound 9 

Heat a Mode of Motion 9 

Molecular Physics 11 

Ueberweg’s System of Logic 7 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines • 13 

Van Dee Hoeven’s Handbook of Zoology . . 10 
VoGAN’s Doctrine of the Euchrist 14 

Watson’s Geometry 9 

Principles and Practice of Physic 11 

Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 11 

Webb’s Obiccts for Common Telescopes. ... 8 

Webster & W ilkinson’s Greek Testament 15 - 

Wellington’s Life, by Glbig 4 

West on Children’s Diseases 11 

on Children’s Nervous Disorders .... 11 

on Nursing Sick Children 20 

Whatbly’s English Synonymes 6 

Logic 5 

Rhetoric 6 

White and Riddle’s Latin Dictionaries . . 6 

WiLCOCKS’s Sea Pisherman 19 

Williams’s Aristotle’s Ethics 6 

Williams on Consumption 11 

Willich’s Popular Tables 20 

Willis’s Principles of Mechanism 18 

Winslow on Light 9 

Wood’s (J. G.) Bible Animals 10 

Homes without Hands .... 9 

Insects at Home 10 

Insects Abroad 10 

Strange Dwellings 9 

* — (T.) Chemical Notes 11 

Wordsworth’s Christian Miniati y 14 

Tarndale 17 

Yonge’s History of England 1 

English-Greek Lexicons 6 

Horace 18 

English Literature 6 

Modern History 8 

Totjatt on the Dog 19 

oil the Horse 19 ’ 

Zeller’s Socrates 3 

Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. . 3 

Zigzagging amongst Dolomites 15 
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